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THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND 


[1743-1749 A.D.1 

constituted the whole domain of Bern. The continual aggrandisement of the 
state rendered obsolete the fundamental laws of its constitution, which became 
imperceptibly mod^ed in proportion as political emergencies appeared to 
require alterations. When the power of Bern was doubled by the conquest 
of the Vaud, the assembly of the burghers ceased to be thought of. The 
dignities of the state became hereditary in those families which had.on<ie 
obtained a seat in the great council. It is true thaf the other Viurghers remained 
eligible to public functions; but it was rarely indeed, and generally by means 
of intermarriages, that a new family raised itself to the rank of the rulers 
de facto. ^ 

The administration of these ruling families was, in general, not devoid of 
wisdom and equity; and, in fact, the principal subject of complaint was that 
participation in state affairs had ceased to loe open to all. It was, however, 
orecisely this system of aristocratic exclusion which was felt so insupportably 
oy many of those who were subjected to it, that so early as 1710 attempts 
were made to break it up. These were renewed with increased vjgour, in 
1743, by six -and- twenty burghers, who combined to petition the council for 
the revival of a greater equality of rights in favour of the general body of cit- 
izens. These adventurous men incurred the censure of the authorities, and 
were placed under arrest in their houses or banished. 

Amongst the exiles was Samuel Hentzi, a man of no ordinary talent and 
spirit. He had fixed on Neuch^tel as the place of his banishment, the 
term of which was shortened by the favour of the authorities. On his iretum, 
the embarrassed state in which he found his domestic economy, and the ill 
success of his efforts to obtain a lucrative office, may have mingled with 
other motives in inducing him to take the lead in a desperate undertaking 
of a little band of malcontents, who, without money, arms, or even unity of 
purpose, dreamed of overturning a government strong in its own resources, 
and sure of support from the whole Helvetic body, and' of instituting equality 
of rights among all burghers, and appointment to all offices by lot. Yet, 
with all their root-and-branch work, the conspirators had no idea of remedying 
the real defects of the state, of satisfying the prevalent and increasing diccou- 
tents of the Vaud, or of procuring an extension of political rights to the whole 
people: for, in the plan of a constitution annexed to their intended manifesto, 
exclusive regard was paid to the burghers at Bern; and the rest of the people 
would hardly have been bettered by their accession to the dimities which had 
hitherto been engrossed by the ruling families. The 13th of July, 1749, was 
fixed for the execution of the plans of the conspirators; but many of their 
own number had opened their eyes by this time to the utter impossibility of 
success, produced loy the disunion and imprudence of their colleagues — to 
the passion and cupidity of some, and the atrocious hopes of murder and 
plunder entertained by others. 

No man felt more sensibly the criminal views of his party than the only 
man of ability and public spirit among them, Hentzi. He would not betray 
those with whom he had long pursued the same object; but he made an 
attempt to save himseK by flight from further participation in their jolans and 
foreseen destiny. It was too late: a betrayer had already done his work. 
Hentzi and other leaders of the party were taken and beheaded during the 
first exasperation of the government. Sentence of death was also pronounced 
upon some who had made their escape; others were imprisoned or banished, 
but soon afterwards pardoned. On embarking with ner two sons to quit 
the Helvetic territory, the wife of Hentzi exclaimed, “ I would rather see these 
children sink in the Rhine-stream than they should not one day learn to 
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avenge the murder of their father/’ However, when the sons came to inari- 
hood they displayed more magnanimity tlian their mother; and one of thenn, 
who rose to distinction in the service of the Netherlaiids, ro(jiuted with Rood 
offices to the burghers of his native town the unmerited misfortunes whic.h 

in olden times, equality of rights for all burghers 
had heen settled as a principle — ^an aristocracy no less close than in Ih^rn, 
had formed itself since the middle of the seventeenth century- A tew houses, 
' under the denomination of secret families, had contrived to ojtclude, not only 
the cduntry people, but a large proportion likewise ol the town burghers, 
from all' participation in public aftairs ; and, in 1684, admission into the num- 
ber of these secret families was rendered wholly impossible. I rom thence- 
forwards, constantly increasing discontent displi^ed itself both in town and 
country. Scvonil very moclorfito proposals for B.lloviciting’ tho prossuro of tluH 
oligarchy were rejected with such haughtiness by the govenimont that ttiH- 
affection swelled into revolt. 

In itSl Peter Nicholas Chenaux of la Tour de Tr^me, John Fetor Rats- 
caud, '>nd an advocate of Gruy^sres of the name of Castellus^:, formed a loagutj 
for the achievement of a higher degree of freedom, First they endoavour(‘<d 
to work upon the people by fair promises. Tlien Clienaux, at the head of a 
^select band of fifty or sixty, undertook to terrify the govmimmt into a eoiU" 
promise. But the gates being closed on the party, and the walls maniUHl 
with armed burghers, this undertaking ended in open revolt. Tlie loll of 
alarm-bells summoned up the country people from eviuy hill and valkw in 
the canton to assist in tie coercion of the domineering capitfil A body cif 
nearly three thousand men encamped before the walls of Fribourg, and 
further aid was hourly expected. The terrified burghers instantly (ndled 
for the armed intervention of Bern, and the latter tiown detached a part of 
its guard without delay. Three hundred dragoons marched upon Fnbtnirg, 
and were to be followed by fourteen hundred foot. The burghers of Fribourg 
now thought themselves strong enough to meet force with forcci. Thc^ gar- 
risoij. made a sally from the town, and on the first sight of the Berm'se ling, 
not to mention the heavy artillery, the malcontents solicited an ariniHlice. 
The surrender of their arms and of the ringleaders was <lemaiidtal an prelim- 
inary to all negotiation. The people refused the latter of these coiulitionn, 
but fled panic-struck on the first attack, without making any nwistaman 

The whole affair would have ended without bloodslied, had not the leader 
Chenaux been murdered in his flight by Henry Rosier, hirnsedf one of the pop- 
ular party. The two remaining heads of the insurgents got ehiiir off ; ilJlu*- 
naux’s corpse was delivered to the public executioner, and his hetad fixecl on 
a spear above the Romont gate. Sentence of death was paHStal on CasUdlas^. 
and Raccaud, the two fugitives. Several others wcrci visibal with Ichm degrt'os 
of punishment: new reinforcements from Bern, Bolothurn, and LuenH^m^ 
secured the town from any recurrenco of tumult, and their iimbaasiuitirH 
strove to promote the restoration of tranquillity. It was ordered tt) pro- 
claimed, from all the pulpits, that the council was well disposed to prote(‘.t 
the old and well attested rights of its loving subjects, as well as to hetar, with 
its never-failing graciousness, every suitalSle and respectful representiRioin 
Three days were allotted to each commune to lay their com|)laint8 and wishes 
before the government, through delegates. But when months elapiad with- 


out the popular grievances haying obtained a hear in, the loss of Clitnaux 
began to be appreciated. Multitudes assembled round nis tomb wecfiing and 
praying: pilgrimages, as if to the tomb of a saint, were made thitiier with 
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banners, and with crucifixes. Vainly were these demonstrations of feeling 
stigmatised by the government as crime against the s^ate, by the bishop as 
impious profanations. They were neither to be checked by posting sentinels, 
nor fulminating excommunications. They were the last sad consolation of 
the people — the last substitute for hopes that were already given up. 


DISORDERS AT GENEVA (1707-1782 A.D.) 

Shortly after the establishment of Genevan independence, it had been 
decreed by the general assembly, for the better suppression of hostile attempts 
against their hard-won freedom, that whoever should propose a change in 
the government of Geneva should be considered to deserve capital punish- 
ment. This did not, however, hinder alterations being made, at different 
times, in various parts of the constitution. So early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the laws were revised and improved. The advantageous 
situation of the town and the long duration of peace promoted the 'increase 
of wealth in Geneva and the rise of many families to opulence. These families 
aimed at separating themselves from their fellow citizens, even in their places 
of habitation, by settling in the upper part of the town, near the council- 
house, while the other burghers inhabited the lower town. The principal 
families already regarded themselves as a standing patriciate; and even the 
name of patrician came into use in the acts of council . 

The year 1707 witnessed an effort of the inferior burghers to wrest from 
the principal families a part of their usurped power, and to introduce amend- 
ments in the constitution.^ In this emergency, the council invoked the 
mediation of Bern and Zurich, received a confederate garrison, and main- 
tained itself by force of arms and by execution of its principal antagonists. 
A renewal of the disturbances which had been quelled by such violent meas- 
ures, was produced, in 1714, by the imposition of an arbitrary tax by the 
council for the enlargement and completion of the fortifications of the town. 
This stretch of power occasioned great discontent among the burghers; bitter 
attacks and censures on the government appeared in print; and the more 
strictly these were prohibited, they obtained the more eager perusal ' and 
credence. 

One of the arch-promoters of the rising storm was Michael Ducrest, a 
Genevan burgher and noble, an officer in the army, and a member of the great 
coimcil. This man op]posed himself with extraordinary vehemence to the 
building of the new fondfications, and heaped offensive charges on the parti- 
sans of the measure. The government condemned him to recant, and, on his 
evading compliance by flight, a penal sentence was pronounced against him. 
New attempts which he made to excite disturbance were followed by a sen- 
tence of perpetual imprisonment. This sentence could not be put in exe- 
cution, as Ducrest had taken refuge under a foreign jurisdiction, where he set 
at defiance the council of Geneva, and provoked that body to such a degree 
by his writings and intrigues against them, that sentences more and more 
severe were heaped upon his head, until at length the most offensive of his 
writings was torn by the hangman, and his effigy was suspended from the 
gallows. His person, however, enjoyed impunity till 1744, when he was 
taken into custody in the territory of Bern. ^ The government of Geneva did 
not thirst for his blood, and was content with his perpetual imprisonment. 
Even in tins situation he contrived to mix in Hentzi^s conspiracy, was con- 
fined in the castle of Aarburg, and closed, in extreme old age, as a state 
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prisoner^ fi life which, h© had spent in incessant labours in the cause of democ"' 

Meanwhile Geneva continued to be agitated by party manoeuvres and 
popular discontenta. In the year 1734 a body of eight hundred burghers 
addressed themselves to the' heads of the governnient, desiring the curtail- 
fnent of the projected fortifications, and the repeal of the tax levied for 
that object. The council ofily replied by preparations for (Icfcncc ; urcanua 
were transported to the council ..lall ; barricades erected in the^ approaches 
thither as well as in those to the upper town, where the principal class f>i 
burghers lived, and the garrison kept in readiness to act on the first signal. 
All this apparatus was regarded with mistrust by the burghers, who were 
still farther provoked by reports of the approach of Bernese troops, and by 
the removal of a part of the town artillery to the upper regions, while two 
and twenty other pieces were spiked. The multitude made themselveH 
masters of the city guard, pointed field-pieces on the road by which the troops 
from Bern were ex] 3 ected, and tumultuously demanded tlie convocation of 
the burgher assemb.ly, the sovereign authority of Geneva. The council con- 
trived to win over the members of this body so far that they votcnl imaiU" 
mously the completion of the fortifications and the continuance of the tax 
for ten years. The declaration of an amnesty and improvement of the 
^criminal and judicial administration formed the rest of their business. The 
burghers laid down their arms and returned to their ordinary vocations; so 
that an embassy which arrived from Zurich and Bern found Geneva in a state 
of apparent tranquillity. 

Permanent ill-will was fostered only against the syndic Trembley, com- 
mander of the garrison and conductor of the defensive preparations of the 
council. Whatever this person had done by the instruiitions of tfic council 
was laid to his individual account, and added to the mass of dark imputa- 
tions which were heaped on him, as the head of an already obnoxious family. 
He plumed himself on the favour of^ the confederate ambassadors, and for- 
feited thus the last chance of retrieving himself in the public opinion. The 
remembrance of the armed intemntion of Zurich and Bern, in 1707, was too 
recent to admit of their ambassadors doing any good to Trembley h cause 
through the medium of pacific intercession. The departure of these enibassies 
removed the only screen of the syndic: he demanded his disinisHion, whieli 
was refused him, in order to deprive him of his functions more ignomiruously. 
No resistance or artifice of a powerful connection could save him: the tumults 
were renewed with increased fury; and the question soon ceased to ri^gartl 
the person or party of Trembley, and became that of the triumph of tlie 
aristocratic or democratic principle at Geneva. In 1737, the council ventured 
several arrests, and the consequence was that the whole body of burghers 
rushed to arms, and the council was defeated, not without bloodshed. A 
garrison from Bern and Zurich was thrown into the town : the aml)a«mdora 
of these cantons, in concert with the French ambaaaadorH, undertook the 
office of mediators, and in 1738 framed a constitution which set limite to tlie 
assum]Dtions of the council and the principal families, and was gratefully 
and all but unanimously accepted as a fundamental law l)y the burgjors. 

After four-and”twenty years of repose and prosperity, occasion was given 
to new political movements at Geneva by a subject of a nature purely specu- 
lative. It pleased more than one government about this time to apply the 
doom of fire, which had been visited by inquisitors on the ilFfated victims of 
their zealotry, to certain of the more remarkable works of the human intellect 
— a proceeding highly calculated to draw the eyes of the reading public on 
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productions which seemed worthy of such simal condemnation. On the 
&st appearance of that work of Rousseau whiA opened views so novel and 
SO striking on the moral and still more on the physical education of man, the 
parliament of Paris had the work burned by the Jiangnaan, and sentenced 
Lusseau to imprisonment, which he only escaped by ^ght. Both of there 
decisions were immediately repeated by the council of Geneva [17b2j, 
improved on them by launching a like condemnatory senfence against the 
Cmtrat Social of the same author. It was in yam that Rousseau s connec- 
tions demanded a copy of the sentence against him : their reitoated demands, 
though supported by a large body of burghers, were rejected ^y the council. 
The noDulM party, which vindicated the right of the burgher as-sembly to 
^ ^ ^ bring up representations or remon- 

strances against the council on any sub- 
ject under discussion, distinguished 
themselves by the name of representa- 
tives. Their claims were met by assert- 
ing a droit n6gatif, or-ri^ht of rejection, 
on the strength of which the council 
pretended that nothing that should not 
rave been previously consented to by 
themselves could come before the gen- 
eral asst^mbly. The partisans of the 
council were called negatives. 

The tranquillity of Geneva was once 
more disturbed to such a degree by 
passionate discourses, party writings, 
and manmuvres that the ambassadors 
of Zurich, Bern, and France again in- 
terfered, and pronounced themselves in 
favour of the council. The representa- 
tives rejected their decision, the am- 
bassadors left Geneva, French troops 
advanced on the town, and all trade and 
intercourse were suspended. But the 
French ministry speedily became luke- 
warm in the cause of the negatives. 
The latter, when they found them- 
selves abandoned by all foreign aid, apprehending what might ensue, patched 
up a peace with the representatives. By a compact closed in Marcli, 1768, 
the burghers acquired valuable rights, and even a third party, that of the so- 
called natifs or hahitans (old inhabitants, excluded by birth from taking part 
in public affairs), obtained extended franchises, and was flattered with a 
prospect of participation in all the rights of citizenship. 

But on recovery from the first panic, reciprocal hatred soon revived. 
The negatives were vexed at having made such important sacrifices, and aimed 
at resuming all their former ascendency. Moreover they found a favourable 
hearing in the French court, which had long viewed with an evil eye the trade 
and wealth of Geneva, desired to raise the neighbouring Versoix to a com- 
mercial town, and hoped, by encouraging tumult and disorder at Geneva, 
either to annihilate its industry and opulence, or ultim^rt^e ^o l^ri ^ 
the sovereignty of France. IVench emissaries therefore aided^ the negatives 
in spiriting the natifs up against the representatives, by promising to confer 
on them “me franchises withheld by the latter. But the representatives flew 
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to arms, took possession of the gates, and speedily succeeded in disarming 
the unpractised and undisciplined mob of natifs. Well aware by what 
manoeuvres the natifs had been led to revolt, they prudently abstained from 
taking any vindictive measures against them; but, on the contrary, inipartetl 
to them, in 1781, that equalioy of rights which had been promised by the 
negatives, and endeavoured thus to win them over permanently to the com- 
mon cause. 

The coimcil, on the other hand, impelled by French influence, (kjclared 
the newly conferred rights illegally extorted, and invoked the mediation of 
Bern and Zurich. But, betwixt representative stubboriuiess and negatives 
assumption, tne ambassadors of these towns could exert but limitocl influence. 
They essayed to put an end to disputes by amicable arrangements, but W(^r(^ 
baffled by the intrigues of the French court, which was rcisolved to rccogniscj 
no deiUocratical system on its frontiers, and soon proceedcKl to open force, in 
support of its secret policy. The first act of aggression was to garrison 
Versois^; a measure which gave just offence to Zurich and Bc‘rn, who th(UXi- 
upon mnomiced all adhesion to the mediation of 1738, and left the (Jeiu^vans 
to their own discretion. France also declared she would mix no more in t.lu! 
affairs of Geneva; the government was overthrown and a now constitution 
established. 


Zurich and Bern now declared formally and coldly that they (‘.ould not, 
acknowledge .a government erected by revolt. Still more indiguaiiou was 
emlited by France and Savoy, who entered into a league for the coercion of 
the town. Bern, too, joined this league in 1782, that the dcjstiny of Gcmciva, 
that point d’amui of her own dominion, might not lie trusttnl altogether to 
the caprices of foreign powers. On the appearance of the allied troops liefore 
the gates of Geneva, the burghers, unaware of the bad state of their (l(!feU(^.eH, 
swore to bu^ themselves in the ruins of their native town rather than yield. 
But when the cannon of the besiegers was advanced up to their walls, and tlie 
alternative of desperate resistance or surrender was off(5r(Kl, tlu^ disunitcKl city 
opened her gates without stroke of sword, after the primupal heads of the 
representative party had taken to flight. 

Mortal dread accompanied the victorious troops as they entercMl Geneva. 
Many had reason to tremble for their lives, their liberty, and posHt^Bsions. No 
punishments, however, were inflicted, excepting only tlie banishment of iho 
principal popular leaders; but the rights of the burghora were all in ist entirely 
annihilated by the arbitrary arrangements of the viidors; thc^ governm<iid 
was invested by them with almost unlimiteci power, ami jiroccicdiMl umlcr tla^ir 
auspices to prohibit all scored societies, military cxorcnmjs, Ijooks and pfun» 

©vents, ^(1 to rc-inforcc the garrison by twelves hundrcul imni 

reduc(!d to utter subjtjction, ami 
emigration. From theneeiorwards (?ommtuv(‘, and 

dweltTn Gen^^^ ^ fonHui, unnaiural calm 

government was conducted with nmcli mildness, 

mnt 1 iinpartial, that of tl«s public revemues iticor- 

the utmost. But nothing could 

ITcalid H KTT'Huuut, The iniquity of tl«> 

destruction of their francluses, and the dis- 

e™ f hi maL^w«®’- wounded irrecoverably the fe«lings of this burgh- 

nad ever wished or expected. At length, on the death of Vorgouucs, tlio 
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French minister, and arch enemy of Genevan independence, the spirit of 
freedom awoke with all its ancient strength in Gene'^^'a, and the burghers 
arose to break their slavish fetters. But the recital of the subsequent occur- 
rences must be postponed until we come to notice the train of events fired by 
the French Revolution . 


TUMULTS IN NEUCHATEL 

The little principality of Neuch&tel, the succession of which had descended 
in the same Ime since the era of the second Burgundian monarchy, came, in 
1707, into the hands of the king of Prussia, as next heir to the ancient house 
of Chalons. In 1748, Frederick II displayed that love of economy which dis- 
tinguished all his measures, by fanning out certain parts of the public revenue 
arising from tithes, ground rents, and the crown lands ; from the former 
administration of which many of the inhabitants had enjoyed considerable 
profits. The loss of these, of course, was felt as a grievance by the losers; 
but what was viewed with more concern by the mass of tlie inhabitants wfis 
the prospect of still further innovations. Accordingly five communes of the 
Val de Travers transmitted their remonstrances through a delegate to Berlin ; 
and their example was soon afterwards followed throughout the principality. 

The arrival of two commissaries, despatched by the king to Neuch^ltel, 
was viewed with discontent as an encroachment on its immunities. Shortly 
after their coming, an attempt was made to put in execution the proposed 
financial system, of which the only result was to provoke a tumultuous poi> 
ular movement. On the 7th of January, 1767, the burgher assembly of 
Neuchitel passed a resolution of exclusion from the rights of citizenship, 
against all who should farm or guarantee the farming of the revenues. On 
this the royal commissary, Von Derschau, brought a suit before the council 
of Bern, against the town of Neuchtel; and the advocate-general, Gaudot, 
who had formerly been a popular favourite, much to the surprise of his fellow- 
citizens, seceded to the royal side, and thenceforwards gave his active assist- 
ance to the commissary. 

^ The cause was decided^ at Bern (with some limitations) in the royal favour. 
With regard to the resolutions of the Neuch^tel burghers, already referred to, 
it was decreed that they should be cancelled in the presence of the burgher 
assembly, and a public^ apology made to the vice-governor. The costs of the 
whole process to be paid by the town. Gaudot, who had attacked the civic 
immunities both by word and writing, naturally became an object of popular 
indignation. By way of compensation, however, he received a lucrative 
government office, along with the functions of procurator-general, from which 
another man had been removed who possessed the popular favour. He 
returned to Neuch^tel from Bern with the royal plenipotentiaries. These 
and the vice-governor advised him to take up his residence in the castle; but, 
in spite of taeir recommendations, Gaudot thought fit to repair to his own 
residence. The same evening, clamour and disturbance took place around 
the house, which the magistrates were forced to protect by military force. 

The next morning the mob returned in increased numbers, and was still 
further exasperated by missiles being thrown down upon them. A carriage, 
escorted by servants in the royal livery, which had been sent by the king's 
commissary for Gaudot, was Imocked to pieces by the infuriated multitude. 
Gaudot and his nephew now imprudently fired from the windows, and their 
shots took effect, fatally for themselves. The exasperated populace forced 
its way into the house; Gaudot was killed by three shots, and the mob dis- 
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persed after the deed, with cries of ^'Long live the king!” The chief 
in this tragedy esc 9 ]oed, and could be executed only in effigy. f! ^ p xUa 
affair was ultimately compromised by the benevolent moderation of the 
ereat Frederick; and terms of pacification were accepted by the communeH, 
vffiich provided alike against' ar Ditrary government and popular ;; 

On this occasion, Frederick displayed more generosity than would hay 
been shown by any cantonal government; and his conduct seeiueil t() justify 
the general reflection, whicfi must often occur to the student of Swiss history , 
that when administrative abuses are introduced into a monarchy , it re- 
quires a well-disposed and enlightened prince to crush the g^uig of ofhcia 
opprecsors and extortioners; because such a prince is powerfully backed m 
such measures by the public ojDinion. Whereas, when the majority oi t u 
ruling class in misnamed republics is corrupted so far to speculate on tlui 
profits of malversation, it generally takes care to recruit its ranks with nisw 
accomplices; or, at all events, only to promote to public offices siich men as 
will at least shut their eyes to public abuses. The magnammity of h a 'nek 
was but) ill repaid to his successor by the tumults which ensucul in N<ui(‘.hat(‘l 
on the commencement of the French Revolution; and we have latiuy seen 
the same misunderstandings, as in the last century, arise betwetm the now 
canton of Neuchfitel and its Prussian sovereign. 


ARISTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY 

The democratical cantons, where the assembled population ex(‘rciHed the 
supreme power in their laTidsgcrneiTidef hold the lowest station, iu^ nluiost 
every respect, amongst the confederates. Narrowness of miiul and ignorant 
hatred of all innovation withstood every proposal of improwunont; while 
passion and prejudice, aided by the artifices of demagogues, often ocy.asicmed 
acts of crying injustice. Judicial proceedings werti in the liighcst dt‘gren 
arbitrary; confession of crimes was extracted by torture, which, indeed, was 
often employed when nothing more remained to confess. ^ Capital |)unishmcnt, 
even for minor offences, was by no means rare. Public officijs, particularly 
that of bailiff or land-vogt, were commonly conferred not on the worthiest hut 
on the highest bidder; and the proceeds of this ignominious^ traflk^ wiuit to 
the public treasury. Was it to be wondered at if thes(V functi<)nari(‘s in \hm 
turn set justice up to auction in their bailiwicks, and (mdeavtmrc(l io rcu^ovtu* 
their advances to the government by every sort of oppression of its suhjectH? 

.Mental cultivation was extremely neglected in these, cantons, Hc.hmtillc 
establishments were rare, and those for education W(n*e, for the most pari, 
in the hands of the capuchins; whose esj^it de corfw was at k^asi (jn pme. omi- 
sion beneficial, by preventing the admission of the Jesuits into tlu^ eanion 
of Schwytz in 1758. Elsewhere, however, similar indiKsnces procluciul worH<^ 
effects. ‘In Glarus, so late as 1780, an unfortunate servant girl was (*xecideil 
as a witch, on the charge of having lamed the leg of a chiltl by magh*., and 
having caused it to vomit pins. Credulous aouls wims even found to 
the affirmation that the girl had administen^d pin-seed^ throuifh tlie mislium 
of a magical cake, which had afterwards borne its fruit within tlu^ body of 
the. child. The political relations of these cantons, in the pinlod now 
us, were of little importance. 

The constitutions of the arisiocratical cantons had all of tlunn thin cir- 
cumstance in common, that not only the capital towns asHumed th(^ 
of the whole canton, but the burghers of those towns thetrisfjves wer(‘ <lividcd 
into ruling and non-ruling families, of which the forme.r monopolisiul admis- 
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sion to all places of honour. But the governments of these cantons deserve 
to be treated of more at length. 

Bern, which, in the first period after its foundation, bad no domains of 
any importance outside its walls, possessed in that immediately preceding 
the French revolution a territory containing more than 400,000 inhabitants. 
This considerable tract of land was administered by 260 ruling families, of. 
which, however, only about sixty were hi actual possession of the government; 
and these again were divided into so-called great and small families, and did 
not easily suffer others to rise to an equality with them. The sovereign 
[lower resided in 299 persons, of whom the great council was composed. A 
little council or senate of five-and-twenty formed the executivu. Th:i rural 
districts and the Pays de ^^aud wore governed by land-vogts or bailiffs. It 
was chiefly there that discontent prevailed against the Bernese government. 
The nobles of the Pays de Vaud were rendered wholly insensible to the real 
and solid advantages secured to them by that government, by resentment 
of their exclusion from all public employments. The peasants of that district, 
for the most part subjects or bondsmen of the nobles, sighed under the weight 
of feudal oppression and its accustomed offspring, poverty, neglected culture, 
mental and moral abortion. 


Davel 

A singular attempt at revolt was made in 1723 by Major Daniel Abraham 
Davel, a well-intentioned man, of excellent character, but a decided political 
and religious enthusiast, possessed with the idea that he was called by inspira- 
tion to emancipate the Vaud from Bern. He assembled the regiment of militia 
which he commanded, under the pretext of a review, and with these troops, 
who were altogether ignorant of his real design, and unprovided with stores 
or ammunition, he surprised the town of Lausanne at a point of time wlieii 
^1 the Bernese land-vogts had gone to Bern for the annual installation. 
Davel offered his aid for the restoration of independence to the hastilv 
assembled towm council. He found, however, no kindred spirit in that body; 
and the cautious citizens put him off with fair words till a force was undc*r 
anns sufficient to crush him. Meanwhile his troops had discovered the 
real object of their commander, and shrank from him in surprise and con- 
sternation. He himself was arrested, cruelly tortured for the discovery of 
accomplices, of whom he had none, and lastly beheaded. 

A certain contempt of scholastic acquirements seemed the prevailing 
tone at Bern; and school education naturally came to deseiwe the low esteem 
whi(m it met with. Accordingly those patrician youths who did not serve 
in the army remained for the most part unemployed until they obtained 
places ui^er government. The establishment of what was called the exterior 
state afforded but a superficial substitute for more solid attainments, and 
initiated youth only too early in the petty intrigues and jealousies of faction, 
ihis institution, which was also known by the name of the '"shadow state,” 
was intended to give the youth of the ruling families opportunities for acquaint- 
ing themselves with the forms at least of public business, and of acquiring 
an imembarras^d address, so important for republicans. It parodised the 
dignities and offices of the state, the election of avoyers, councillors, and 
senators, had its secretanes and functionaries of all ranks, and distributed 
by lot 120 vogtships, which for the most part took their names from ruined 
castles. 

Without any sufficient evidence, some would refer to the era of the 
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war the origin of this institution, which received tlie sah'c^^n' ' 
of gOTcrnment in 1687, and for which a council-house, far 
than that which belonged to the actual government, was built in 17^.1. 

^rof Uir'‘exS state” bore an ape astride on a lobster, and looking. 
Tt himself in a Sr ThSse and similar traits of humour seem t<. owe 
thehr descent to an era exceedingly remote from the mcasurctl formality 

of later Lucerne, which with Solothurn and Friliourg fonimd 

the remaining pure Swiss aristocracies, consisted of a little council ol six- 
Sfd-SrmeXrs, which, reinforced by sixty-four pthem, held the sov- 
ereign authority. With regard to intellectual cultivation, ^'*1^ 
dictory features were observable at Lucerne. On the one hand, kaiinng, 
^Ithtenment, and patriotism were hereditary distinctipiis of sonic fainihra; 
whire on the other hand, the mass was imbuecl with ignorant jiinaticisni. 
On tlie one hand, the encroachments of the papacy were rcHi.sted with udh'xi- 
ble firmness: while, on the other hand, the clergy kept posse.ssion of a highly 
mischievous influence in the state. On the one hand, a senes of saintis 
day# and holidays was abolished, as being dedicated to dissoluteness more 
than devotion: while, on the other hand, wc arc horror-struck by the burning 
of a so-called heretic. In 1747, a court, consisting of four clcrgynien, sen- 
tenced Jacob Schmidli, a man of blameless life, to be strangled, and then 
burned with his books and writings, because ho had not only n^a; the nible 
for Ills private edification, but had cxjiliiinod and n'eoninieiulcd it to others 
as the sole true basis of religion. His wife, his six ehikln'u, aiitl Heveuiy- 
one other persons were banished, his house was burned t.o ih(^ ground by 
the hands of the public executioner, and a moiuunent raiwnl on ils hmiuu’ 
site, to perpetuate the ignominy (query: of the victim or of his judgCH f)- 

The appearance of two pamphlets in 1769, on tim <|U(\st.ion " wla^ujer 
removal or restriction of the monastic orders might not be found beneii<*ial 
to the Catholic cantons?" excited terrible miroar at Lu(i<‘rn(\ wluu’i*. c<ui-ain 
classes were constantly scenting danger to church or stat<f from Home <|uart.cr. 
The town and county clergy, and the bigots in the council, were, re.joiced 
to get so good an opportunity to perweeute the holdia’s of fren^ priiunples 
anci raised a deplorable howl, as if the canton were on vt^rge^ of (l(‘HtruC“- 
tion. The whole population was plunged in conHteruatiou anti aHtonish- 
ment by thundering sermons and rigorous prohibitions of llit^ obnoxiqUH 
work. Free-thinkers were fulminated against by name from the pulpits; 
and Schinznach, which had witnessed the formation of th(‘ llt‘lveiic soendy, 
was denounced as the focus and headtiuarters of heresy. 

This society, which aimed at the dhTusiou of useful knowledge, public 
spirit, and union throughout the Helvetic body, without ndt'nmct* to vari^tiies 
of religion, rank, or political system, was fountletl by a knot of patriotht 
and instructed men, in the pious liop(‘, of arresting the d(‘cliue of^ the con- 
federation. At its commencement it consistcxl of no more than nine mcin- 
bers, but added to its numbers with astonisliing rapidity. Tlu* soeitdy wjw 
soon viewed with an evil eye by the cantonal govf^rnments, wltudi drc*ad(Hi 
all independence of feeling and action in the people. At Ik'rn, political 
dangers were anticipatxHl from it, as synntoms of ndractorimw were' <‘xhibit(‘d 
shortly after its formation by the nobes in tlu^ Vaud; while at Lucerm* it 
was regarded as a conspiracy for shaking off the Catholic n^.ligion, and assist.- 
ing the supposed ambition of Bc^rn to gain ascendency over thi^ whole con- 
federation. 

The aristo-dcmocratical governments lu^xt c.ome under our notice, and 
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in these, as in most of the purely aristocratical, the metropolis had obtained 
unlimited power over the whole canton. In these, however, particular 
families die. not engross the sovereign power; the collective body of citizens 
had maintained themselves by means of the regulations of their guilds in the 
possession of considerable influence over the ' public affairs. Accordingly 
the magistracy favoured the monopolies which enriched the metropolitan 
traders, and imposed restraints on the industry and invention of the sur- 
rounding country. Thence the subjects of these towns were much inore 
harshly governed than those of the aristocratical cantons. Their ancient 
charters fell into oblivion, and were withdrawn as far as possible from public 
inspection; they were not only excluded from civil and military, but even 
from ecclesiastical functions; and the exercise of many br^tnehes of industry, 
and the sale of their productions in the towns, was wholly cut off by corpora- 
tion privileges. Moreover, since the commencement of the century of which 
we are treating, no mode of acquiring the rights of burghers remained open ; 
they were only conferred on extremely rare occasions to reward emixient 
merit; or when the times became troublesome to conciliate influential bur- 
ghers. Hence that discontent and disaffection which broke out at the ylose 
of the century found a principal focus in the heart of the mixed aristocracies. 

In the larger cantons the public administration was for the most part 
incorrupt; and that of justice was liable on the whole to fewer complaints 
than in many other European countries. The pay of public servants, with 
fe-w exceptions, was extremely moderate. Men who had devoted their whole 
lives to public affairs, and who had filled the highest offices in the state, lost 
more than they gained by the bounty of their country. At Zurich, the 
expenses of the government were wholly defrayed without the imposition 
of taxes, properly so called, from the revenues and interests of the national 
lands and capital, from ground-rents, tithes, the salt monopoly, and the 
produce of the premium paid by the several guilds of traders in return for 
their exclusive privileges. The same description is applicable to the govern- 
ment of Bern, excepting that here the course of jastice was tedious and expen- 
sive. The superior financial resources of the latter canton enabled hortto 
execute more for public ends than Zurich. Bern invested considerable sums 
in foreign securities, particularly in the English funds; and, besides, amassed 
a treasure amounting to some millions of dollars, which became, as we shall 
]^resently see, and as Mably had predicted, the booty of rapacious and power- 
j:ul neighbours. 

Very different was the condition of the free or common bailiwicks, par- 
ticularly those of the democratical cantons; here most of the land-vogta 
sought by every species of extortion to indemnify themselves for the sums 
for which they had in fact bought their places from the general assemblies 
of their respective cantons. Many made an open traffic of justice; took 
presents from both parties; helped delinquents to evade deserved punish- 
ment who could pay for exemption, and exacted contributions from the 
wealthier class whenever and wherever they could. Even farther than in 
the German domains of Switzerland were abuses of this kind carried in the 
Italian bailiwicks, and most of all in those of the Orisons. The inevitable 
tendency of such treatment was to debase the popular character in thpse 
districts, and its effects have left unequivocal traces even to this day. 

In those towns of which the constitution was grounded on corporate 
bodies, the privileges of the burghers and their guilds received progressive 
extensions. Propositions were made which would hardly have been con- 
ceivable in monarchical states, and could only, in fact, take place where 
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particular classes had to decide upon the destiny of tlie rest of their f(?l low- 
countrymen. In BAle it was several times propos(jd, muler tlie prtflex.t of 
protection to agriculture^ that the exercise of certain manufacturcH should 
pe prohibited a\together in the rural part of the canton.^^ 


FEDERAL BEL ATION8 OF THE SWISS BTATKB 

The federal bond which united the various cantons and tlaur allies was 
very loose, and far different from that which fastencHl together t/hc* united 
provihees of Holland, or even from the federal compact of the United 
of North America. There was not in Switzerland any permanent sovtTeigii 
body, no standing federal magistrate equally acknowledged by all, no cen- 
tral government having its own establishment, its own treasury, its own 
servants, civil and military. The general diets could not d(H*idc upon any 
important question, unless it had been previously d(‘bat(H! and d(‘(‘ided oh 
in the" councils of each of the cantons, who were applied to by thtar own 
deputies for fresh instructions at every new case which w/is brought, before^ 
the diet. The cantons were not even each allied to all TIk* (ughi older 
cantons had arnong them a federal compact for their common defence, am I 
even of these eight the first five only, viz. Zurich, Schwyz, Uri, Untcrwaldc^ii, 
and Lucerne, were bound to enter into no other alliance without each oilKa‘’« 
coni^ent; while the other three, Glarus, Zug, and Bern, W(‘re at lila^rty to 
form alliances with other states or foreign prince's, prcwidcnl sucdi allianex'ii 
contained nothing prejudicial to the federal liond. The eight (cantons wer«' 
also bound, by the convention of Stanz, to assist one another in supporting 
the form of government established in each of them. 

The five junior cantons, viz, Fribourg, Solotlmrn, Bliley SchafThaus(a), 
and Appenzell, had no federal bond with the whole of tlu^ rc'st, nor among 
themselves, but every one of them was allied to Hotm one or mor<'. of the 
others. The three forest cantons alone were allied to imwy one of th<j 
other cantons. By these means, however, the guiirantec^ of common defenc'e 
was secured to each ; for, as any canton attacked had the right of calling 
some other cantons to its assistance, and as these were entitled to cuill oiht'rH, 
all would be brought in to take a part, in virtue of tlnur partkmlar bomls. 

The general diets of the confederation were oitlier ordinary or extra- 
ordinary. pe ordinary diets met once a year at h'rammh'ld in llmrgau, 
instead of Baden, where, until the i,reaty of Aarau in 1712 , thew had hmi 

from Zurich presidc'd: he brouglit for- 
w^ard the matters to be discussed, collc^cted the votes, framed thf' reHolutions, 
etc. men canton associate had one vote and cpK'stions mm dcM-ick'd by a 
simple majority. The sitting wcae held with cIosihI doors, and at the end 
of the session the deputy of Zuneli drew up a Hiaternenl of the iletuBionH of 
the diet, of which he sent a copy round to eacli canton, Thr^ ririncipal liusi- 
ness the diet was to hear appi^als from tin; common bailiwicks, and to 
inspect the accounts and inquire into the conduct of tlu‘ bailifTs, 

Lxtraordmary diets wore assemlikal at tlie nHiiK'st of any particular 

^^irich BummoiKHi tlu^ otficr cant-ons to send tlu'ir 
liauenleld, or any other place fixed upon, ucciuainting tliem 

111 miKlR. Kivci it,.stru<!ti(.»H U, their 

deputies accordingly. I he foreign muuster, at whose n'cpK'st an (cttraordi- 
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nary diet was convoked, was bound to pay the expenses of the deputies who 
were thus called from their homes at an unexpected seas®n. 

The partial diets were held by the Protestant cantons at Aarau, and 
by the Catholic ones at Lucerne. There was no fixed time for their meeting, 
but they were summoned as the occasion required it. 

A regulation, called the ^'defensionale/' was, as we have seen, agreed ' 
upon at a general diet held at Baden in 1668, for^providing^against sudden 
emergencies, such as an attack from foreign powers, when the proceedings 
of the diet would have proved too slow for the common safety. In such a 
case deputies were to be named by all the members of the Helvetic body, 
and inyested with full powers to direct the military force of the nlition, Vhich 
was to be raised by contingents from the militia of each state. This body 
consisted of 9600 men for the thirteen cantons, 1400 for fhe associates, and 
2400 for the subject bailiwicks — in all 13,400 men; which number, however, 
might be doubled and trebled if required. 

The militia of each canton consisted of all the males from sixteen tg sixty 
years of age, and these received military instruction at certain periods. Only 
one-third of the whole, however, consisting of the youngest and strongest, ivere 
enrolled into regiments, the other two-thirds supplying them with recruits if 
necessary. The regiments were divided into fusileers and electionaries, the 
fusileers being all young unmarried men, who were considered as always ready 
to march at a moment’s notice; the electionaries were composed of the mar- 
ried men, of an age and size proper for service, and these were called out 
after the fusileers. When in active service they received regular pay; but 
every man was boimd to provide his own uniform, arms, and accoutrements. 

The Swiss, it is well known, furnished troops to several European powers, 
according to certain treaties or capitulations, as th^ were called, agreed 
upon between those powers and the various cantons. The chief power having 
Swiss troops in its service was France, who had retained them ever since the 
treaty made between the Swiss and Louis XI. Under Louis XIV the number 
of Swiss troops in the French service amounted to 28,000 men; but, in 1790, 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, there were not more than 15,00.0, 
who were divided into twelve regiments. Six Swiss regiments were in the 
service of Holland, four were serving in Piedmont, four at Naoles, and four 
in Spain: the pope had also a small body guard of Swiss. Tiere has been 
considerable misconception abroad upon this subject; the cantons have been 
represented as selling their countrymen as if they were cattle, while the truth 
is that the men were not sold, but enlisted of their own accord for a certain 
period of time, receiving the bounty money 

^ Agriculture was advanced by the cultivation of clover and of other arti- 
ficial gr^ses, and by the consequent increase of pasturage and manure. 
Many districts which had formerly been regarded as unfruitful were thus 
rendered remarkable for fertility. The processes of manuring, and many 
other processes in Swiss cultivation, became a model for foreign agricul- 
turists. Arts and manufactures were extended more and more widely. In 
the canton of Bern, in the Thurgau, and elsewhere, industry was employed 
on native inaterials in the linen manufacture; in Zurich, St. Gall, and Appen- 
zell, m working up imported wool in spinning, weaving, and cotton printing. 
•1 occupied Zurich and Bile, and the latter town enriched 

it^lf by its riband manufacture. Trade in all its branches throve at Geneva, 
where a wholesale watch manufacture was conducted, and from whence 
watchmaking was soon spread through the district of Neuchitel, where it 
suggested many other mechanical processes. 
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Intellectual culture and social refinements inarclxed abreast with com- 
mercial wealth. Not only the towns were embelliHluHl with architectural 
structures, but in the Emmenthal, and around the lak<^H of !Z.urich ami (huuwa, 
arose new and splendid edifices which bespoke incr(^asin|^; opuk^mv*. In 
Neuch^tel, which a century before had been inhabited by Hlu^plu^nlK, the 
villages assumed the appearance of towns; and the wealthy marts of l'kig« 
land or the Netherlands were recalled to the mind of the travider by the 
principal street of Winterthur. Intercourse with other states in tnule or 
m foreign services naturalised new wants and desires, yet niany still adhered 
to the old usages and manners. In whole districts, esrxudaUy in tlu^ denno- 
cratic cantont*, public opinion imperiously set limits to tlie advance of luxury. 
In other places sumptuary laws maintained a struggle with the various arts 
of invention; and a wholesome state of simplicity wfis preserved in Zurich, 
St. Gall, and BMe, in which celibacy became a rarity 

Although in political matters dissensions prevailed, yet in intellectual ami 
scientific life a sense of the unity of the fatherland was beginning to arista 
notably in the reformed towns, where intellectual life had made great ntrides 
since the success of the war of Toggenburg. Men began to ntudy their 
own position, learned to know the individuality of Switwuiiind, am! drew 
thence the hope of a brighter future. The pioneers of tins movement, 
Scheuchzer of Zurich and Haller of Bern. J. J. Bcheuchzer (l072-!7db), 
physician and naturalist, made himself famous by various journey.s into 
the t^wiss Alps, wrote the first natural history of Switzerland, and aho c(iin- 
pleted a large map of Switzerland, by whiesh labours he put new life into 
patriotism. 

^brecht von Haller fob, 1777), the great poet and natural ist, hj 
unrivalled industry acciuired an extensive and kuirncd (‘ducalion; !u^ also 
possessed a strong poetic vein, and a warm and patriotic heurrt. Among 
lis poems which appeared in 1732, Die Alpen f'Phe Alps) made a gn-at impres* 
Sion by its poetic depth and the novelty of its ideas. Full of imlignalion 
at the depravity of the time, and yearning for natural and unspoiled con- 
ditions, he there depicts with vigorous touches thcj life of natims and of men 
in the Alps, the simple, beautiful customs of the Alpine folk, witli a patriotic 
warmth and enthusiasm before unknown. In another mvm, Der Mann dtr 
Welt (The Man of (he World), he lamcmts the (leg(meraiion of his fathm-laml; 
m a third, Dze verdorhenen mten (Demoralmiiion), in coniradiHtiaction to 
the good old times, he apostrophises the decay of liis own day, ('xcluiming < 
0 Helvetia, once the land of hcrooB, how is it possibk^, that ih(‘ men whom 
we now behold could have descended from thy former inhabiinntHr’' By 
his poems and his researches in natural science Hallcu’ became so famous in 
other lands that he received a nurnlier of honourabk^ calls; yta he I ilunu 

all: he wanted to devote his powers to his Ixdoved country, and from I7fj3 
until his end he s^ved her as a government official with affcciionatu devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice.® 


Eloqueime and daring imagination confiwred lOuroiKMUi ccdchriiv on 
Layater. Rousseau promulgated^ truths in education and in ixdiiicH which 
will not be lost for future generations, whatcv(^r alloy of paradox or iK*rvtwic 

followors. Th(! Iiitter- 

r® political diasensiou which had lone jirevaihid in ho many 

“<> the personal wortli of men k-gan to Ik. 
^ by less absurd criteria than their siiecnlative opinions. Old 

nfnorf evBnts were mitigated, and oven if the recog- 

nition of principles more enlightened was with many a matter of fasliion 
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and imitation, still those may be deemed fortunate whose existence falls 
on a period in which truth and liberal sentiments find fa^^our and adoption. 

On the whole, the century was not worse than those which had preceded 
it. Even if the forms of government favoured many abuses, a more extended 
spirit of activity prevailed amongst the people than in previous generations; 
and though it is true that no extraordinarily great actions were performed, ' 
it is also true that no great occasion called for their performcjice. It cannot 

be denied that too much jealousy prevailed 
between the cantons, and that more reli- 
ance was often placed on strangers than 
on fellow confederates. But Germany, 
which united might have given law to 
Europe, had been even more distracted by 
like errors, reduced to a mere battle-field 
for foreigners, and robbed of its most valu- 
able dependencies.® 

Seldom during the eighteenth century 
did the confederates act together. Only 
once did the confederation appear as a unit 
toward the outside. That was in 1777, 
when an alliance was concluded with 
France which well expressed the subservi- 
ency of the Swiss at this period to that 
country. The members of the diet con- 
vened at Solothurn went through a hu- 
miliating ceremony. They appeared in a 
body at the ambassador's hotel, followed 
him to church and thence to the place of 
the deliberations. By this treaty the Hel- 
vetic body was bound to render a levy of 
six thousand men to France in case her ter- 
ritory was invaded, and in return the king of France promised the Swiss help in 
danger and to maintain the privileges accorded them by his predecessors 



J. C. Lavatejr 
(im- 1801 ) 


SWITZERLAND PEELS THE SHOCK OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The Swiss government, as well as that large portion of their subjects who 
were contented with their condition, and d.esired no alteration in it, were 
startled out of a state of perfect tranquillity by the first shock of the French 
revolution. The shiftine of the whole political scenery of Europe surrounded 
them with entirely new embarrassments. They resembled st^rsmen toler- 
ably capable of guiding their bark safely through the tempests of their native 
lakes, but who found themselves now on unknown seas without chart or 
compass. The situation of the Swiss regiments engaged in the French ser- 
vice afforded the first reason for disquietude; the next was the apprehension 
of infection from the principles predominant in France,^ Alarming political 
movements soon began in the interior; and the solution of the problems 
which were set before Swiss politicians by the progress of events in tlae neigh- 
bouring countries was the more difficult the more various were the views, 
wants, and relations of the cantons, and the lands which were subject to them. 

It was in the latter districts, as might have been expected, that the new 
ideas gained the greatest currency, and that the first attempts were made for 
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their refilisation. Educated and thinking men in the nubject townB and terri- 
tories brooded resen tfrally on their exclusion from all public posts and dig- 
nities. In those cantons where trade and manufactures were most cultivat^^ch 
it was regarded m an intoleralj^le hardship by the enterprising and wealthy 
rural propietor, that lie was hindered by oppressive regulations from pur- 
chasing tne requisite raw materials, or from disposing of the products of 
his industry in any\iuarter exoept to a wholesale dealer of tlia eapitol Similar 
resentments were excited by corporate privileges. Neverthelemi, in the Ger- 
man regions of Switzerlancf, a longer time elapsed before the new modes of 
thinking, and ^he comparisons which they suggested, set the public mind in 
motion. “This took place much sooner in the west, where the French language 
and neighbourhood made communication easier; above all, in Geneva, where 
nothing Dut an auspicious hour was waited for to burst asunder a yoke irnponed 
by foreigners. 

A rise in the price of bread, which was imputed to the government, gave 
occasion (or the long-prepared explosion. On the 26th of February, 1781), the 

1 1 (*111 ^ it # j 1 ii* 111 1%^, 



trust and exasperation received continual new aliment, and tlie dism teres ted 
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were gamed to a proposed new constitution, by the hope of eecairing order 
and repose; and in the beginning of 1794 it was adopted by a large majority, 
In April, syndics and council were again installed in their former functions, 
and the event was announced to Zurich and Bern with expressions of hope 
and confidence. Bern, however, could not resolve, on the instant, to give 
the name of confederal to these newly re-established authorities; and wmt 
had been done had no effect m mitigatm| the violence of those who put them- 
^Ives forwards as the organs of the muEitude, which they first set In motion 

then were forced, in turn, to flatter its passions, 
f<^»>^®Pppular favourites. Meanwhile, the price of nwessaries 


^ m Stagnated; and the repeated demands for so- 

offerings to the public were answered by supplies more and 

more sparing. 

crush, at a stroke, all rMistance, and to furnish themselves 

of terrorists made a 
^'*7' occupied aU the posts in war- 

like array , and filled the prisons of the town, and even the oorn-meiKaaiine, 
with nearly six hundred men, whom they chose to designate as aristocrats; 

H. W.— vox,. XVK. 0 ' 
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and amongst whom were a number of the most respectably members of the 
magistracy, merchants, and men of letters. Of eight of the prisoners first 
examined, a revolutionary tribunal contented itself with sentencing one to 
death; but the clamour and threats of the multitude worked on these unsteady 
judges to retract their verdict, and extend the same condemnation to all the 
others^. The doom of four of these was commuted for banishment by the 
general assembly; but a band of wretches again collected, stormed the pris- 
ons, and the bloody tribunal now sentenced their victims to be shot; and 
afterwards endeavoured to excuse itself on the plea that this had only been 
done to prevent worse atrocities. More executions followed, which included 
several persons who had actively promoted revolution. Nurhbers i;» ere ban- 
ished, in order to secure the ruling party a majority in^the general assembly. 
The large sums required by a revo!.utionary government for the j^ayinent of 
public officers, and the arihed force of the pojpulace, were defrayed by impos- 
ing heavy contributions on the possessors of property; indifferentists being 
made to pay double, aristocrats a treble amount. 

Party spirit, however, cooled by degrees; apiproximations and concessions 
took place between all classes of citizens, who felt, in common, the, general 
ruin of public and private happiness; and the disappointment of all the 
hopes which had formerly found indulgence. In 1796, a return to the old 
constitution was agreed upon, on condition of equality of rights being con- 
ceded to the old and new burghers, and the town ana country inhabitants. 
The exiles returned home, and all rejoiced that they could again breathe 
freely. For two years more, the little republic dragged on an infirm exist- 
ence; till it was finally united with France in 1798, and forced to partake, 
for fifteen years, the destinies of that country. 

Of the men who had at different times been banished for political offences 
from Switzerland, many had taken refuge in the French metropolis, and 
endeavoured to persuade the republican statesmen that their enemies were 
equally those of France. [Notable among them was La Harpe of Vaud, who 
published a treatise on the situation of the Pays de Vaud and demanded its 
restoration from Bern.] Their representations found the easier audience, as 
Switzerland was ahead y regarded with greedy eyes by their hearers. '' At 
an early period of the Revolution,” observes an English writer,^ ^'the views 
of France were directed towards Switzerland, as well from its importance as 
a barrier on her eastern frontier, as from its central position between the 
German Empire and Italy. The reduction, therefore, of Switzerland, was a 
favourite object of the republican rulers, and was only susjDended by the 
dread of adding its people to the host of enemies who menaced France on all 
sides; they accordingly temjporised under the mask of friendship, and suc- 
ceeded in preserving the neutrality of the Helvetic confederacy, by fomenting 
the national antipathy to the house of Austria. Yet even during this spe- 
cious display of friendship, their agents industriously spread disaffection, and 
prepared the mine which was ready to explode on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity: such an opportunity presented itself at the conclusion of the treaty 
of Cainpo Formio, which left the Swiss without an ally on the Continent, At 
this period the French RejDublic had acquired a colossal strength. The king 
of Sardinia, deprived of lialf his territory, was the vassal of France; the 
]3ope, and the king of Naples, owed the possession of a precarious sceptre to 
i:he forbearance of the directory; Prussia pertinaciously maintained her close 
connection with the new republic; and Austria, vanquished by the genius of 
Bonaparte, had concluded a dishonourable peace. 

But the French rulers were not content with planting the tricoloured 
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flag on the summit of Mont Blanc, on the left bank of the Rhine, and at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, and with establishing the limits of their empire by the 
natural boundaries of the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Mediterranean and the 
ocean. With a view to secure their territories against the future aggressions 
of the continental powers, they purposed to forma series of dependent repub- 
lics along the line of their frontiers, as a kind of outwork, to remove the point 
of attack. At the extremities of this line they had already catablishou the 
Ligurifin and Batavian republics j the Cisalpine soon followed. A connect- 
ing link of this chain Was Switzerland, winch covered the most vulnerable 
parts of the French territory; and, from its natural strength and central 

position, formed the citadel of Europe.” , , ^ . 

Besides these motives, acknowledged by the hrench themselves, their 
rapacity was stimulated by the treasures known to exist at Bern and else- 
where, the amount of which, as usual, was enormously exaggerated. What 
was required, in short, was not a motive but a pretext for intermeddling with 
the internal regulations of the Helvetic bot.y. That body had with the 
utmost caution avoided giving offence; had recognised every successive form 
of government in France; and had turned out of their territories the unfor- 
tunate French dmigrds who had fled thither for refuge from tlie rage of their 


own countrymen. 

The triumphs of Napoleon in Italy were concluded by tlie construction 
of the Cisalpine Republic. The Swiss subjects of the Valteliue, Cliiuvenna, 
and Bermio, were tempted to desire participation in the freedom thus entab • 
lished on their borders; and Napoleon offered the Orisons the alternatives of 
conceding equal rights to these districts, or of seeing tliein includetl in the 
new Cisalpine state. Parties ran so high on this proposal, that no friemlly 
understanding was possible; and when the tenn allowoil for reply elaps(Hl 
without any being given, Napoleon put his threat into effect, and confiscadeil 
all property belonging to the Orisons contained in the above-montioiUMl dis - 
tricts. 

Such was the first encroachment on the ancient limits of Switzerland: 


shortly afterwards the bisho]3ric of Bdle was annexed to France. Onait con- 
sternation was caused by tnese proceedings in the confederation; but still 
more serious evils were at hand. In the canton of Bitle the pciusantry mur- 
mured loudly against the town: in the Aargau several towns advanced tumul- 
tuous claims against Bern, for the recovery of their old and chartered riglits; 
and the Pays de Vaud reclaimed its freedom with more impatience than 
ever. It was said besides, that a French army was already mandiing on 
Switzerland; ostensibly to support the claims of the malcontents, but really 
to make themselves masters of the land for their own puroosea. Bern and 
Fribourg hastily levied forces for the coercion of their turoulent dependen ■ 
cies; and a diet of the confederacy was summoned at Aaraii. Much was said 
and nothing done at this meeting, as the cantonal governments neither 
trusted each other nor their subjects. The members of the diet renewed 
the original league of the cantons, as if urged by the presentiment of its com- 
ing dissolution. The oath had hardly been taken, when a messenger froni 
BSe brought the intelligence that the mansions of the land-vogta were in 
flames; that a lai^e body of peasantry had entered the town, and tbit all 
the subject districts had declared themselves free. 

The spectacle of feebleness and fear in the authorities combined witli 
dogged resistance to the wishes of the people, of course diffused, iiiatearl of 
auelling, the spirit of revolt. As in the thirteenth and succeeding century, 
the prerogatives of the nobles had been forced to yield to th© claims of a class 
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of burghers and of shepherds so soon as the example of the Lombard towns, 
and the growth of public prosperity, had excited independence of feeling; so 
likewise, in the times of which we are treating, it had ceased to be within the 
power of a privileged class to contend with success against the claims of the 
so-called third order, encouraged as it was by the example of France. Some 
districts, indeed, took no part in the prevalent agitations, and pertinacipusiy 
adhered to the accustomed order of things; others, more distinguished for 
enlightenment and enterprise, demanded an equality of rights in town and 
country; others, again, required the restoration of ancient franchises: some 
regarded nothing as attainable but by French interference; while nobler 
minds retained an insurmountable abhorrence for the agency of strangers in 
the internal affairs of their country. 

It became more and more evident that the poliev of the French directory 
led them to foment intestine discord in Switzerland. For several years past 
it had been observed that foreign emissaries set themselves to work upon 
the public opinion. A person of the name of Mengaud made his appearance 
at B41e, under the unusual and equivocal title of commissary, ana set /bis 
seal on the papers of the French embassy: this individual not only madd no 
secret of his intelligence with the malcontents in Switzerland, but affected to 
display it ostentatiously. He went to Bern on the 10th of October, 1797, 
where he demanded, in a note addressed to the government, the dismissal of 
the English ambassador Wickham, who had certainly exerted himself openly 
against France, but had done so as the envoy of a power at war w^'th that 
country. Bern referred the demand of Mengaud to the then directing can- 
ton, as a matter which concerned the whole confederacy. 

Wickham relieved for the moment the embarrassment of the Helvetic body, 
while he deprived the French directory of a present pretence for violence, by 
taking his departure on a tour into Germany; but he left an able (^'iplomatist 
behind him in the person of his secretary Talbot. Mengaud was received at 
Zurich and Bern with undis^ised aversion, and no diplomatic 'Visits were 
paid him at either of these places. In the month of November, an embassy 
:;roin the latter town had b^n sent to Paris; which, though admitted fo an 
audience of the director Barras, soon received a rude dismissal homewards. 

Great were the hopes infu^a into the disaffected party by th^ jpromises of 
Mengaud, and other subordinate agents of France; and propdniional fears 
were excited amongst the friends of the old system, including the greater 
number of public functionaries. In order to increase their uneasiness, Men- 
gaud threatened the diet of the confederation in January, 1798, with tlxe 
entrance of French troops into Switzerland, should Austria be suffered to 
occu]3y the Grisons. He travelled to the place of meeting at Aarau, with 
tricoloured flags flying from his carriage; and, on his arrival there, hung out 
an immense banner in front of his house. The triumphant revolutionists of 
BMe had already formed a tricoloured -flag of their own, by the addition of 
green to their formal cantonal colours, black and white, and their delegate at 
Paris, Ochs, had hastily sketched what he called an Helvetic constitution, 
on the model of that of the French Republic. This document was printea 
in Italian, French, and German, and distributed by Mengaud, not in official 
quarters only, but throughout the whole population of the cantons, 

FEENCH TROOPS IN SWITZERLAND 

In the mean time, a division of the French army, under Menard, aopeared 
on the western frontier; and the Pays de Vaud, protected by it, dec axed its 
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independence of Bern. The Bernese government saw the necessity of trying 
the force of arms on its subjects; and the command of the forces haying been 
declined by councillor Erlach of Spiez, who had hitherto been one of the 
strongest assertors of aristocracy, it was conferred on Colonel Rudolf Weiss, 
who had, till then, sustained the character of a champion of the opposii.e 
system; and had contributed, by a published work, (7 to the favourable tem- 
per of the partisans of Robespierre towards the Swiss confederation. An 
. unusual delegation of full powers placed in his hands the whole military gov- 
ernment of the Vaud. The new commander held conferences with the lead- 
ers of the malcontents; published a treatise ^ intended to conciliate them, but 
intermixed conciliation with menace. Chillon was recovered by surpriHC 
from the insurgents, ?^nd the German troops of Bern were moved on the fron- 
tiers of the Vaud. 

Meanwhile, General Menard was already on the lake of Geneva, with ten 
thousand men of the conquering anny of Italy; and to him the insurgent 
leaders, alarmed for their own safety, addressed themselves. Menard replied, 
that he was instructed to give them aid and protection; and threatened 
Colonel*Weiss that he would repel force with force, if the former should per- 
sist in drawing troops around a territory already declared independent, and 
ip arming the communes against each other. Without taking any measures 
of defence — without even attempting to maintain himself on the high 
grounds — Weiss withdrew to the neiglibourhood of Yverdun. It happened, 
accidentally, that two French hussars were shot on the outposts of the Bernese 
army, because they had not immediately answered the cliallenge of the sen- 
tinels. This incident was taken up by Menard, and afterwards by the direc* 
tory, as an infringement of the law of nations, and the commencement of 
hostilities. 

The revolution of Bdle, and the entrance of French troops into the Fays 
de Vaud, rendered it impossible for reflecting men any longer to doubt that 
sweeping social changes were inevitable. Yet the Swiss democracies wouhl 
not be persuaded that anyone could shake their constitutions, or forcie on 
them n new species of freedom. The numerous friends of things as they were 
still hoped to steer themselves through the crisis without any great sacrifices, 
by mere dint of tenacity and delay. Many, moreover, flattered themselves 
with the notion that the plans of France were levelled at no wider mark than 
the Vaud; and were prompted by a petty feeling of jealousy towards Bern 
[the stronghold of the aristocracy], to see nothing in the affair but a morti- 
fication to that envied canton. 

It could hardly be conceived at Bern, that the French should have 
advanced without meeting any resistance up to Yverdun, while the head- 
c uarters of Colonel Weiss were withdrawn behind Avencho. He Wim instantly 
cismissed from his command, which was transferred to General Erlach of 
Hmdelbank; but the evil effects of exorbitant discretionary powers hiwi 
b^n so sensibly felt, that the opposite extreme was now adopted. Mean- 
while the leading statesmen of Bern had, at length, become convinced that 
concessions must be made to the people. Fifty-two members were added to 
the great council from amongst the burghers, citizens of the minor towns, and 
_ ^ , 1 . . edi 0 mtrodiice, v/'ithiin a year’s time, a new 

conatitution; m which admission to every public function should bo open to 
all, Md d^ proportion should be observed in the emoluments of all public 
wrvices. These resolutions were laid before the directory, together with a 
demand for the withdrawal of the French troops. The government also 
stooped to make a like communication to Mengaud, to acquaint him with 
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the actual political system of Bern, and inform him of the wish of that canton 
to preserve peace with France. Mengaud made ,‘ust such an answer as ought 
to nave been expected from him. He demanc.ed a prompt and complete 
change of the old! political system, declared that further de!.ays could not be 
suffered by the majesty of the French Republic; and designated the perse- 
vering defenders of the existing order as a handful of inveterate tyrants. 

Disregarding their own positive engagemente, the French, on the 8th ^ 
February, took possession of the town of Bienne. Yet the confederates still 
hoped to conciliate France, and were encouraged in this illusion by General 
Brune, who now commanded the French troops, reinforced by several thou- 
sand men, and fi.xed his headquarters at Payeme. This subtle leader, who, 
without having experienced a lengthened public career, to borrow a diplo- 
matic expression, row nu dans les affaires, proposed, with artful blandish- 
ments, and with hinted, hopes of peaceful adjustment, an armistice of fourteen 
days; during which the discipline and enthusiasm of the Bernese army had 
time to abate, indecision anci distrust to increase, and recruits to join the 
French amiy. 

Meanwhile General Schauenburg had collected a division of trcops on 
the frontiers of Solothum and Bern, equal in strength to that of Brune. The 
latter announced, on the 26th of Februa^, that he had received full power^ 
to treat from the executive directory. He proposed his ultimatum to the 
Swiss delegates, that without farther delay they should introduce a provi- 
sional government, take measures for the establishment of a new constitu- 
tion, with securities for freedom and equality, liberate all prisoners for political 
offences, and withdraw their own troops, as well as those of the other can- 
tons. On the due fulfilment of these conditions, the French troops should be 
drawn off likewise; and should not again enter the Swiss territory, unless the 
government called for their assistance. 

On the very day w^hen Brune had given his insolent ultimatum, Erlach 
entered the great council at Bern, accompanied by eighty of his officers, .who 
were membera, like himself, of that body. In a moment of unusual resolu- 
tion, he was invested with full powers to commence hostilities on the cl*se of 
the armistice. However, two days afterwards, the delegates returned from 
Brune’s encampment at Payeme. Erlach and his brothers in arms were no 
longer present in council; the rest of that body were paralysed by the immi- 
nent and gigantic danger; and the full powers which !aad just been given the 
general were taken away. The same evening, Erlach received instructions 
not to attack the French, which fired his troops with anger and suspicion, and 
tended to confirm the belief in the treachery of their leaders, already widely 
prevalent in the army. Bmne’s ultimatum, in all its principal features, was 
accept^. The delegates of Zurich, Wyss, and Tscharner sought a conference 
with him, when he renewed his former offers in cold and peremptory lan- 
guage; but now added a novel stipulation to them, namely, that, even after 
the confederate troops were disbanded, his should remain till the new con- 
stitution should be established. It w^as affirmed, truly or otherwise, that he 
granted, without difficulty, an extension of the truce for twenty-four hours; 
notwithstanding which, the delegates, on their return, saw his troops already 
in motion for the attack. Orders for the commencement of hostilities had 
also been forwamed from the council of war at Bern to the army, and two 
hours afterwards retracted. 

In o^dience to the first of these contradictory instructions, the Bernese 
colonel Gross had given notice to the French outposts that the truce would 
come to an end at ten in the evening of the 1st of March; but when he with- 
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drew his former announcement on the arrival of counter-orders* Schauenburg 
would admit no further parley. He had already attacked, without warning, 
the old castle of Dornach, in the neighbourhood of Bdle, which sustained a 
siege of twenty-four hours. The attack of a Bernese division near Vingels 
was rejDulsed with 'loss, and the French surprised the Bernese posts at Leng- 
nau, which they carried after an obstinate resistance. The town of Solothurn 
capitulated, on Schauenburg’s appearance before it. The passage across the 
Aar now lay o|Den to the Frencii troops. Fribourg was attacked and taken, 
tho^h a stand was made by the Bernese garrison. 

Erlach was now compelled to withdraw his troops behind the Aar and the 
Sense; ishough'it was not without extreme reluctance that the men of Bern 
abanaoned Morat. On the 3rd of March, Brune destroyed one of the finest 
monuments of Swis^ courage and union, the Ossuary of Morat; and the 
French, among whom were many natives of Burgundy, honoured the bones 
of their ancestors with a grave, after an interval of more than three hundred 
years. Now at length, Bern, Solothurn, and Fribourg proclaimed a levy en 
masse of ^he able-bodied men within their territories. Tlie Bernese amay was 
in a dreadful state of confusion; particularly that division which stood directly 
oppos^ to Brune, in which the distrust and exas peration of the soldiers were 
at their highest pitch. Officers were dismissed by their soldiers, and othere 
Jut in their place. Colonels Stettler and Eyhiner were bayoneted and shot 
before the very gates of Bern; and Colonels Crusez and Goumoens fell beneath 
the sahre-atrokes of their own dragoons. Nevertheless, the troops were teain / 
assembled under command of Grafenried, who was admirably support, by 
his officers, and repulsed the French in every attempt to charge them at the 
]Doint of the bayonet. Eighteen cannons were taken from tlie enemyi s.rid 
their loss in men besides was very considerable. 


The Capitulation of Bern ; the Constitution Vnilaire (1798 

The native troops had now fully recovered spirit and confidence; but just 
as Grafenried prepared to cross the Sense at Neueneck, the decisive intelligence 
arrived that liern was in the hands of the enemy 1 Early on the 6ta, an 
attack had been made by Schauenburg on Solotnurn. His force was far 
numerically superior to the Bernese; his horse artillery terrified the native 
militia by its novelty, and his cavalry was nearly eight-fold that of Beni in 
numbers. At Fraubrunnen, the French turned the left flank of t/he Bernese: 
in the Grauholz and at Breitenfeld their militia under Erlach offered a brave 
resistance, armed with scythes and other agricultural implements. Men, 
women, and even children mixed, and fell in the mortal struggle. On its 
unsuccessful issue ensued the capitulation of Bern. 

All was lost: the armed bands of the peasantry dispersed in every direc- 
tion with loud accusations of treason against their officers, many of whom 
were slain by their own men. Amongst these was the general Erlach, an 
illustrious name in the annals of Bern. That unfortunate commander, and 
the avoyer Steiger, when the fortune of the day was decided, retreated towards 
the Oberland, whither they knew that arms and money had already been 
despatched by the government, and where they still ho^ed to offer an effec- 
tive resistance. But Erlach was murdered on the way by the enraged fugi- 
tives, who breathed nothing but revenge for their imaginary betrayal; and It 
was only by chance that Steiger did not meet a similar fate. 

Even public extremity could not restore public spirit. Every little canton 
treated, armed, and cared for itself exclusively, totally regardless of the rest. 
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Wherever the authorities had, till then, withheld freedom from their subjects, 
they no longer delayed to grant it; but bestowed emancipation with so ill a 
grace as to indicate how gladly they would have refused it had they dared. 

France now assumed a tone of direct command, and proclaimed the disso- 
lution of the Helvetic body, and the establishriient of a consiUuiion imitairCf 
embracing the whole of Switzerland under one uniform system of gove^nmeu^ 
This system announced a perfect equality of rights 'between the inhabitants 
of the. towns and of the villages, assigned the nomination of judges, magis- 
trates, and legislators to the people in their primary assemblies, and entrusted 
to the government the choice of executive functionaries. The founders of 
this new Helvetic Republic next proceeded to the more material objects of 
their mission. They levied large contributions on the towns, appropriated 
the treasures amassed at Bern, Zurich, Solothurn, and Fribourg, and carried 
off many members of council and other persons, as hostages for the further 
payments exacted from those places. 

But the people of Uri, Nidwalden, Schwyz, and Glarus were resolved not 
to deliver up their old independence so easily, and organised a heroic, though 
a useless, resistance under their brave leader Alois Reding. The most bril- 
liant and the most sanguinary struggle took place at Eothenthurm, in the 
neighbourhood of the battle-field of Morgarten. These Alpine shepherds 
fought with a spirit and success which showed them not unworthy of their 
forefathers. Thrice were the attacks of regular troops, four times their num- 
ber, repulsed, with serious loss on the side of the enemy. But the vigour of 
this peasant militia was exhausted by their very successes, and they were, 
finally, compelled to accept terms from the invaders, and to bow beneath the 
yoke of the Helvetic Republic. Thus ended the old Swiss confederation, 
after enduring for a term of nearly five centuries. '' It fell," says an enlight- 
ened native historian,' “ not exactly for want of strength in the bands which 
held it together; for, without any stronger bond of union the old confeder- 
ates won their freedom, crushed or repelled the force of mighty antagonists, 
and rendered themselves powerful and formidable. The Swiss succiimbe(i 
in the last unfortunate struggle, because the feeling of duty, the lofty faith in 
their country and its fortunes, had become chilled in the bosoms of the many, 
and because the democratical cantons thought of none but themselves.” 

While the well-instructed friends of their country regretted the rude vio- 
lence with which every link in the system of society, from the Alps to the 
Jura, had been totally torn away from its ancient fastenings, they could not 
fail to perceive the ultimate benefits educible from the general convulsion. 
The former aggregation of little states had been productive of estrangement 
and enmity; the cantons had been proved powerless, even for self-defence: 
separately too poor for public enterprises, collectively incapable of any com- 
bined action. ^ But now an opportunity seemed to be given to the Swiss peo- 
ple of becoming one great family, enjoying equal rights. The mass of the 
oeople, however, w^ not penetrated by such ideiis, and only deplored the 
□reach naade in their old habits and usages. They had, indeed, demanded 
fr^om and independence, but not this melting up into an uniform mass. 
They would have preferred that every petty district, nay, every single vallev. 
should become a iree and independent canton, ruling itself in its own assem- 
blies, according to its own pleasure, and only connected by federal ties with 
the rest of the Swiss ;people. The whole subsequent march of events tendeci 
only to increase the c.esire for a subdivided federative system of this kind, 
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and the aversion for the newly established order. The new general govern- 
ment, called an executive directory, after its prototype at Baris, resided at 
Aarau without inspiring either respect or confidence, dependent on its sole 
protectors, the French plenipotentiaries. In the senate and the great council, 
composed of delegates from all the cantons, the conflicting opinions of parties 
caused an incessant wordy warfare. Out of doors the same parties abandoned 
parliamentary weapons, and asserted their discordant creeds with arms in 
liheir hands. New and ofd laws and regulations were perpetually coming 
in collision. While the state was often without the most indispensable means 
for its maintenance, and even for the daily pay of its functionaries, the French 
jplenipotentiaries, leaders, and subalterns, rioted in shameless superfluities at 
the cost of the country, and sent to France the surplus of their plunder. 

The discontents of the people were considerably aggravated by the mur- 
murs and manoeuvres of the ci-devant authorities; of the monks who appre- 
hended the abolition of all monasteries; of the priests who liad sunered 
diminution of the stipends, and of the traders and artisans in the towns who 
no longer enjoyed the sweets of corporations and monopolies. They trusted 
to the approaching renewal of war between France and Austria, and prepared 
to support the emperor for the expulsion of the French. Wheti the whole 
population was summoned, in July, 1798, to take the oath of allegiance to 
the newly formed constitution, disturbances and revolts took place in many 
districts.^? 





CHAPTER VI 

SWITZERLAND SINCE 1798 


CHANGES OF CONSTITUTIONS AND ADMINISTRATIONS 

War with Prance was at length renewed by the emperor of Austria, qnd 
a division of his army entered the Orisons. A signal defeat sustained by ihe 
French troops near Stockach, in Swabia, the victorious advance of the Aus- 
trian army into Switzerland, and the removal of the scat of the Helvetic 
government from Lucerne to Bern, seemed to inspire the conflicting parties 
with renewed animation and fury. Swiss fought against Swiss under the 
banners of France and Austria; tumults and revolts took place on account 
of the French conscription or in favour of the Austrian invasion ; battles were 
fought between foreign armies in the valleys, on the Alps, and on the banks 
of the lakes; and horse and man clambered over heights which had formerly 
been only known to the chamois hunter. The Orisons and the mountainous 
lands as far as the St. Gotthard were alternately won and lost by IVench ancl 
Germans. The victorious banners of Austria were carried on the left as far 
as Zurich and the St. Gotthard, on the right up to the banks of the Rhino, 
supported by the Russians under Suvarov. Switzerland had never sustained 
such desolating inroads since the times of the Romans, Alamanni, and Bur- 
gundians. 

Many of the old superseded members of the government now looked for- 
ward to the speedy restoration of their authority, which they here and there 
attempted to recover with the assistance of the Austrian bayonets; even the 
new aobot of St. Gall resumed the exercise of his feudal rights, such as they 
had existed before the recent emancipation which had been granted to the 
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■people. The effects of this iniquitous resumption did not fail soon to be felt 
DV the proud prelate himself; Zurich and Schaff hausen, 

to acknowledge that the people did not wish to be replaced m its state ol 
subjection. The decisive and brilliant victory of Mass<5na /virich, and 
the destruction of Suvarov^s army, which had marched over the Alps ironi 
Italy, restored the Helvetic constitution throughout the whole country. 
Parties now supplanted and succeeded each other in Quick succession, so that 
none could remain long at the helm or consult for the public beneht. 

First of all, the legislative councils dissolved the executive directory, 
and substituted for it an executive committee; then, in its turn, this executive 
comniittee dissolved the councils, convoked a new legislature, and styled 
itself an executive council. Twelve months afterwards a general Helvetic 
diet was assembled at Bern for the formation of a new and improved consti- 
tution: this, like the former deliberative bodies, was arbitrarily deposed from 
its functions, and a newest-of-all constitution established^ in October, 1801. 
Alois Reding, the victor of Rothenthurm, as the foremost Swiss laiidammann, 
was placed at the head of the senate; but as he possessed neither the confi- 
dence of the French rulers nor that of those who detested all recurrence to 
the old state of things, a new act of arbitrary power deposed him from the 
prcsiciGncy of the couiicil* 

Tliese continual changes of administration were looked upon witli abso- 
lute indifference by the Swiss people, who only sighed at the total interruption 
of kw and order, the increase of taxes, and the lawless acts of the I< rench 
soldiery. The Valais more particularly suffered by the military tyrimny to 

which it was subjected. The object of PVance was to separate it from owitsu'- 
crland, in order to keep a route open across the Alps into Ititly. 

In the same degree as popular consideration ceased to attend the ever* 
changing but equally odious aspects of the new government, individual opin- 
ions and wild fancies obt-ained prevalence. Mystical views wi^re propagated 
in Appenzell ; and the anabaptists reared their heads once more in Bern and 
Zurich. The fjuiet of the former town and its neighbourhood was nuddenly 
dirturbed by a swarm of fanatics from Arnsoldingen. Two years Indoix', a 
quack doctor and fanatic, by name Antony Unternerc'r, had fixed his abode 
in that village. A certain flow of language, combined with preposw^wing 
manners and the profuse employment of benedictory formulas m human 
diseases, as well as m those of cattle, had gaim^l for ibis fidlow thib confidtuice 
of the multitude. He held meetings in which parLicmlar parts of the New 
Testament were interpreted in a new and peculiar inanner; and his adhercuitii 
ceased their attendance on the ordinary divine service, Unb^rnerr^r addressed 
a summons in writing to the supreme tribunal of Bern, to appear, with all it*H 
prisoners and their keepers, in the cathedral church on th<^ morning of Good 
.Friday, when the Saviour of the world would ascend the pulpit and hold his 
judgment. He also summoned all his disciples to meet at Bern on the samer 
day. Many of them had already remained during several days tuwcmibled 
together; and, anticipating the coming judgment, had transferred their 
worldly possessions to others. Curiosity dr(‘w a multitude together from all 
quarters. Unternerer himself was aunbuneed as Haviour by his adherents; 
and seditious projects peeped out under the manrle of fanaticisin. However, 
such a wholesome effect was produced by the arrest of the ringleader, the 
consignment of his most conspicuous followers to tlie lunatic hospital, and 
the billeting of dragoons in ttie houses of otliers, that the poor enthusiaate 
soon came to their senses, lamenting the error of their ways and the transfer 
of their properties. 
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THE EVACUATION OF SWITZEELAND; THE NOMINATION OF DEPUTIES 

(1802-1803 A.D.) 

The Peace of Amiens, betwixt France and the other belligerent powers in 
consequence of which the French garrisons were drawn home out oi: Switzer- 
land, afforded opportunity to the party and provincial spirit to show itself 
with new vigour. On the 12th of July Montricha^d, the French resident in 
Switzerland, communicated in an extra-official note to the Helvetic land- 
ammann, Bolder, that he had received commands from the minister of war 
to hold himself, with the troops under his orders, in readiness for instant 
return to France. The landammann laid this note before the then executive 
council, who were considerably embarrassed by its impor^ and addressed 
themselves to Montrichard and to the Swiss ambassador at Paris, to petition 
for a postponement of the measure. But shortly afterwards, Boizot, secre- 
tary of the Helvetic emba&cy, arrived from Paris with Talleyrand's note, 
which fixed for the approaching 20th of July the complete evacuation of 
Switzerland. It was now out of the question for the heads of the Helvetic 
;?ovemment to oppose themselves to a measure invoked by the wishes of a 
.large majority. Accordingly the executive council did its best to assume an 
imconstrained and easy attitude; and with all expedition voted its liveliest 
th^ks to the first consul for his purpose of withdrawing his troops from 
Switzerland, which they hailed as the highest proof of his benevolence and re- 
spect for the independence of the Helvetic nation. 

The reply of the French ininister was couched in terms of disinterested 

seemed ironical. He talked of the French troops as 
the battalions which the first consul had consented to leave in Switzerland 
on the conclusion of peace. He based the proposed measure on the confi- 
dence entertained by the first consul in the virtues of the Helvetic people, 
who were now better agreed, as he said, on the princi]Mes of political organisa- 
tion and m whose attachment the government would find sufficient securities 
for the maintenance of order and tranquillity. “The Helvetic government 
could regard this resolution but as a pledge of the consul's confidence in “ts 
fnendly intentions and policy, and of his disinclination to meddle with the 
internal aftams of other nations." ’ 

It is imjaossible to assign with any certainty the motives bv which this 
ambi^ous language and conduct were dictated. The first consul may have 
meant to give a po pular example of moderation and respect for the kith of 
t^to; or he may .oave designed a covert chastisement for the feeble attempts 
at independence made by the Helvetic government and its refusal of uncon- 
mtional, acc.mescence in the projected separation of the Valais; or he may 
have wishM to extort an express prayer for the stay of his troops, or to revive 
the straggle of parties, and compel the Helvetic government to throw itself 
+Sr* and urge him, as though against his will, to assume 
the part of arbiter and ruler; or, fina,Uy, perhaps, the best solution of his con- 

by supposing the combination of all or most of these 

Co^oriMbly with the system thus enforced upon them, the executive 

f V the departure of the French troops, 
^^® ■'^oh they had eagerly accepted. In effect, the 

celerity that none were left 
ih the ho^itals and a handful of men here and there to 
proMrty ^ not of a movable description. 

The news of the retreat of the French troops and the ill-concealed uneasi- 
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ness of the government flew through the country with wonderful rapidity, 
and everywhere roused the concealed but numerous enemies of the existing 
order, who had hitherto lurked inactively, as it were in scattered canton^ 
inenta. The Valais declared itself independent. Uri, Schwyz, and Ilnter- 
walden toolc up arms against the Helvetic government. Tlie town of Zurich, 
likewise, threw off allegiance to it — an example which was speedily followed 
by Schaffhausei: and A general levy took place in the Aargau against* 

Bern: the helpless Helvetic government fled for refuge to Lausanne, while a 
diet was held in Schwyz for the restoration of the old league. The feeble 
body of troops in the pay of the government were driven from the interior of 
the country, and followed their employers into the Vaud: everywhere the 
opposing factions prepared for active hostilities; the towns planned the 
destruction of the general government ; the peasants armed for their froedorn 
against the pretensions of the towns; and the Pays de Vautl arrayed itself 
in defence of Helvetic unity. Blood had already flowed, and civil war 
appeared inevitable, when Napoleon turned his eyes again upon Swits^erland, 
and commanded peace in a tone which was not apt to meet with resistarict^ 
‘^Inhabitants of Switzcrlancr’ (such were the terms of a declaration 
addressed by him through General Rapp to the cantons of the Ilelvc^tic 
Republic): “you have presented, during two years, a melancholy sp(Hdach\ 
Sovereign power has alternately been seized by opposite factions, whos('. 
transitory and partial sway has only served to illustrate their own incapacity 
and weakness. If you are left to yourselves any longer, you will cnit one 
another to pieces for years, without any prospect of coming to a rational 
understanding. Your intestine discord never could be terminated without, 
the effective interposition of France. I bad resolved not to mix in your 
affairs; but I cannot and will not view with indifference those ealamith's to 
winch I now perceive you exposed. I retract my former resolution. 1 offer 
myself as your mediator, and will exert my mediation with that energy 
which becomes the powerful nation in whose name I s' )eak. Five dayB af ith* 
reception of the ;present declaration, the senate shal. assemble a,t Bern to 
nopmate three ceputies to be sent to Paris, and each canton will also be 
admitted to send delegates thither. All citizens who have held public cm- 
oloyments during the last three years may also appear at Paris to dcliberale 
ay what means may best be effected the restoration of com‘.ord and the 
reconcihaPon of parties. Every rational man must perceive that my pur- 
posed mediation is a blessing conferred on Switzerland by that providenen 
which, amidst so many concurring causes of social dissoliition, has always 
preserved your national existence and independence, It would be painful 
to think that destiny had singled out this epoch, which has CfdltMl to life so 
many new republics, as the hour of destruction to one of t-ho ohl(‘Ht common- 
weal tha m Europe. 

The Helvetic senate instantly replied to this announcement by declaring 
that It received, with lively graiituefe, this new oroof of the friendly disposi- 
tions of the first consul, and would conduct itself in all points in cemfonnity 
with his wishes. In a proclamation addressed to th(‘. lielyctic people, after 
some allusion to the migtity and uplifted arm of the mediator, it recommended 
union, tranquillity, and calm expectation. The cantonal diets met to elect 
deputies to Pans. The several communes also were permitted to despatch 
de.egates thither at their own expense. The mandate of Napoleon and the 
presence of his soldiers induced conflictmg parties to suspend their hostilities, 
and tacitly, at least, to acquiesce in his mediation, as they could oomo to no 
agreement with each other. 
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On the 10th of December, 1803, Swiss dele;gates were received in the office 
of foreign affairs at Paris, to hear a note oi: Bonapartew read, in which he 
addressed them as president of the French and Cisalpine republics, and laid 
down the basis of his intended mediation. “A federal constitution,'’ he said, 
'' is a point of prime necessity for you. Nature’ herself has adapted Switzer- 
laitd for it. What you want is an equality of rights among the cantons, a 
renunciation of all family privileges, and the independent federative orpnisa- 
tion of each canton. The central constitution may be easily arranged after- 
wards. The main points for your people are neutrality, promotion of trade, 
and frugal administration: this is what I have always said to your delegates 
when they asked my advice; but the very men who seemed to be the- best 
aware of its truth turned out to be the most obstinately wedded to their 
privileges. They attached themselves, and looked for support, to the enemies 
of France. The first acts of your insurgents were to appeal to the privileged 
orders, annihilate equality, and insult the French people. No party shall 
triumph; no counter-revolution take place. In case of violation of neutrality, 
your government must decide upon making common cause with Frafico.'' 

On the 12th, Bonaparte received a select number of the Swiss deputation 
to whom he further 'addressed himself as follows: “The only constitution fit 
for Switzerland, considering its small extent and its poverty, is such a one as 
shall not involve an oppressive load of taxation. Federalism weakens larger 
states by splitting their forces, while it strengthens small ones by leaviiiiSj a 
free range to incdvidual energies.” He added, with an openness peculiar 
to great eharacters, and unequivocally indicative of good-will, “ When I make 
any demand of an individual, he does not often dare to refuse it; but if I am 
forced to apply myself to a crowd of cantonal governments, each of them 
may declare itself incompetent to answer. A diet is called: a few months’ 
time is gained; and the storm blows over.” 

Ahnost every word of the first consul during these negotiations has histori- 
cal value. Most of his expressions wear a character of greatness; all of them 
afford a clue to the system on which he acted. One or two passages, taken 
at random here and there, will suffice for a specimen : “ It is the democrjitic 

cantons which distin^ish you, and draw on you the eyes of the world. It is 
they which do not allow the thought of melting you up with other states to 
gain any coherence or consistency. The permission to settle wherever they 
please, in pursuit of their vocation, must be extended to all natives of Switzer- 
and. The small cantons are said to be averse to this princi]ple; but who on 
earth would ever think of troubling them by settling amongst them? France 
will re-open a source of profit in favour of these poorer cantons, by taking 
additional regiments into her pay. France will do this, not because she needs 
additional troops but because she feels an interest in attaching these democ- 
racies.” 


THE ACT OF MEDIATION (1813 A.D.); CABALS FOLLOW NAPOLEON’S FALL 

The Act of Mediation, which resulted from these conferences, restored 
the old federative systom; but not without introducing very considerable 
improvements. The amnesty announced by it precluded all persecutions, 
and the new agitations necessarily arising from them. All servitude and all 
privilege. were abolished; while equality of rights and freedom of industry 
were established. The mischievous freedom formerly enjoyed by the several 
cantons of entering into hostilities or alliances against each other was quite 
put an end to. In future, they could only use their arms against the common 
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enemy; and the objects of the whole league could no longer 1 m^ fruMlniteil hy 

the humours of its individual members. 

The dissolution of the Helvetic general government folhjwed imturnlly <>n 
the completion of the above-mentioned arrangenients; and wxm aflenvardN 
Napoleon recalled his troops from Switzerland. Tlie ixatple, in alum; 1 every 


part of the country, returned quietly to their ueual occupationn. und 
isheir alletriance to the new order of things. In the canton of /urn h nloiu' 
several communes refused the oaths; complaining of the difhrulttni newly 
thrown in the way of the redemption of tithes, ground -nmt, and oUa^r ntirdenH. 
They would listen to no friendly representations; but commit U;d ads (jf 
violence on unoffending functionaries, set fire to the casilo of wiMhuisohvvyl, 
and finally took to arms. The prolonged disordors of former yearn hud amiH' 
tomed them to lawless self-defence; but the insurrection was soirn Hupiireiwil 
by the aid of the neighbouring cantons, combined with the widl-afTected part, 
of the Zurichers. 

The ringleader John James Willi, Bhoeraaker in the villager of Ilorgcn, 
and others of his more conspicuous comrades, were punislMal with ileath. 
The less distinguished rioters suffered imprisonment, and forty-tw'u orfonilinx 
communes were visited with a war-tax of alK>vc 2(X),(XK) fhanns. It w.no wed 
that the first flame of revolt was spcKxlily extingumhed. it had timi» to 

spread itself through the country. Parties remained eycryw'here unriMHUf 
ciled; and each imagined nothing to bo nn^^uired for tlanr puiHifuniunuro Init 
the %11 of the new order of thin^. The friends of Helvet.c unity oti!! luur 
mured at the cantonal partition of the country. The monasterit*?! lutirmuretl 
as they felt their existence threatened; and Piincrace, tiu' ci^rkrufif abbot 
of St. Gall, openly stigmatised the inhabitants of that district as rontumnoiini^ 
vassals of the empire. Many of the country jwopk^ muniuircMl, who wished 
for LandHgmeinaej on the model of the original cantoim. Many pnlriciun 
and city families murmurcid that their privilegt^s w<*r(^ swept awuV and tin- 
peasantry no longer their subjects. The majority (»f the |S'opIe*, hoai vor, 
wished for nothing but peace and quiet, and decidedly adhenni to tho oxinilog 
order of things, arid the rights which they had acquircHl undt‘r that order. 

Thus the peace of the counti^^ remained for the most part undh-ilurhod; 
and a series of comparatively prosperous years followed. Tlu* onorfiion of 
the Swiss had been awakened by the years of resolution and t»f chvil war, 
and displayed themselves in a hitherto unprecedented degree, d*hev mi 
longer stood apart from each other as formerly, like stmiigerH: but luul Iwen 
made better acquainted by the stonns of social collision. The romHU'n ;4 <ff 
each canton were now interesting to all JournalH ami mnvspnporH, which 
had formerly been suppressed by timid govenumuiis, instrueietl the pimph* 
m useful knowled^, and drew its attention to public alTairs. 1’he e^wirw of 
all cantons formed societies for the furtherance of objecte of common utditVi 
for the encourMement of various arts and sciences, ami for the nminlonaitre 
of concord and patriotism. The canal of the Linth formed a Irmting nmiuo 
ment of this newly reawakened public spirit. 

Since the people had ceased to be viewed as in a state of i>er|H*tuid infancy 
a new impulse was given to trade and industry, whicli were mm no longer 
CTamped and confined, as formerly, by corporate restrictioim and moiiop*flics. 
The particmation in public affairs allowed to all free citiwuis cnfomHl a mild 
and equitable conduct on the govemmente. Bchools were Imai'iwod timi 
improved throughout the countiy; the military force waa newly orgimlstal; 
and, on the whole, a greater number of laudable objects were pnWided for in 
the space of ten years than had been thought of in the previous cent tiry , 
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When the throne of Niipoleon sank under the ^ower of the allios, the 
public-spirited part of the Swiss nation fondly imagined that the hour was 
come in which their country's honour and independence might be established 
on a firmer footing than ever. To preserve the benefits gained to the land 
by his act of mediation was the wish of a large majority of the people. If 
the Swiss had sometimes felt, along with others, the iron arm of that formid- 
able despot (who had, however, spared them more than any neighbouring 
]oopulation), yet his gift of a constitution had become deservedly dear to them'. 
It nad dried up innumerable sources of discord. Under it a fellow-feeling, 
never before experienced, had been diffused in the same degree as individual 
pride had been humbled. The cessation of a state of subjection, where w it 
r^ad before existed, had decupled the number of confederates, and all restraints 
on free communication betwixt one canton and another had been removed. 

The cantons sent their contingents for the protection of the frontiers, 
voted extraordinary imposts for their maintenance, and a diet was assembled 
at Zurich with unanimous instructions from its constituents. This body 
declared with one voice its resolution '' to observe a conscientious and impar- 
tial neutrality with regard to all the high belligerent powers/' expressing, at 
the same time, its full anticipation that " the same would be acknowledged 
upon their part." It addressed itself as follows to the confederatcjs : ^'The 
great and only end of all our endeavours is to maintain this neutrality by 
every means in our power; to protect our country's freedom and indepen- 
dence; to preserve its soil inviolate, and to defend its constitution." The 
pate of Bern expressed itself as follows: "Our object is to guard the pacific 
borders of our country inviolate from the march of foreign armies; we are 
unanimously resolved, however, at all events, to maintain tranquillity, order, 
and security in our canton by all the means which stand in our • )owor." 

Such was the general sense of the Swiss pjeople. Not such, !:iowcver, was 
the sense of the great families in the once dominant towns of the confederation. 
Many of these wished to see their country invaded by foreign armies, by aid 
of which they hoped to restore the old league of the thirteen cantons, with all 
Its hated appendages of sovereignty and servitude, which had vanished fr:>m 
the face of the land in 1798. ' 


The Swiss delegates wp received in a friendly manner by the emperor 
of Austria and the .king of Pm^ia; but no direct recognition of their neutrality 
was vouchsafed to them. The satellites of these monarchs gave them dis- 
tinctly to understand that S^^itzerland was regarded and would be treated 
as nothing -else than as a limb of the French system. A large Austrian force 
was collected p the frpiers, particularly in the neighbourhood of Bdle; 
yet mmy still believed that a determined vindication of neutrality would not 
X violence. In the meantime, the Swiss delegates were stopped 

at Fribourg in Bnsgau on their return homewards from Frankfort, and tneir 
letters were intercep^d. A general enervation seemed to have spread itself 
over the conduct of the affairs of the confederation at this ciisis. There is no 
ground for supposing that the men who led their forces and presided in their 

j ? ^5^ of secret conspirators against the order of things 
which they prof^sed to defend. But when the overwhelming powers of tlie 
allies came poipg in upon them; when these were joined by kings who owed 

French ambassador dissuaded 
reimorcement of the frontier cordon — when, m short, the ancient state of 
things renewed its sway on every side, while a decided popular will showed 

Itself nowhere, opposition was m a manner overwhelmed by the force of cir- 
cumstances, 1 ^ V V** 
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A proclamation, couched in terms of mildness and of amity, was issued 
by Prince Schwarzenberg, the Austrian commander-in-chief; and at tlic same 
time Count Capo dlstria declared, on his arrival in Zurich, that the monarchs 
could not recognise a neutrality which, in the existing situation of Switzerland, 
must be nothing more than nominal The armies of the allied powers lioped to 
f nd none but friends there. Their majesties pledged themselves solemnly not 
to lay down their .Mms until they should have secured the restoration to fcSwitz- 
erland of the territories wrested from her by France — a pled|p which we shall 
presently see was adhered to but indifferently. They disclaimed all wish to 
meddle with her internal constitution; but at the same time could not allow 
her to remain under foreign influence. They would recognise her neutrality 
from that day in which she became free and independent. 

The Austrian army marched over the Rhine on the 21st of December 1813, 
through the territories of B^e, Aargau, Solothurn, and Bern, into France. 
During the first months of the following year the burdens and even the dangers 
of war were felt veiw severely in the northern and western parts of Switzer- 
land, particularly in Bide, which received much annoyance from the obstinate 
defence of Hiiiungen, and the hostile disposition of the commander of that 
iplace. Geneva, too, while she welcomed in anticipation the new birth of 
iier ancient independence, saw herself suddenly surrounded with the actual 
Imrrors of warfare, and threatened with a regular siege. The contimial pas- 
sage of large bodies of troops brought malignant fevers and maladies in tneir 
train, ^nd it became more and more difficult to supply them with pro visions. 

On the entrance of the Austrian troops, Bern sot the example of abolishing 
the Act of Mediation, and reclaimed the restoration of the predcmiinance 
which she had previously enjoyed in the Helvetic body. The example was 
followed first by Solothurn and Fribourg, and then by Lucerne. In Zurich, 
too. the diet declared the Act of Mediation, by virtue of which it was sitting, 
null and void, and drew up a plan for a new confederation of the nineteen 
cantons. But this was not enough for some of the men in power at that 
time, who demanded nothing short of the restoration of the old league of the 
thirteen cantons, and had already summoned the Pays de Vaud and the Aargau 
to return under the government of Bern. These cantons, however, resolutely 
rejected the proposal. 

The diet, which was again convoked at Zurich and consisted of delegates 
newly elected by all the nineteen cantons, was now the only feeble bond which 
kept the Helvetic body toi^ether. Interested voices were raised on every side 
for annihilating or mutilating the last constructed cantons, which for sixteen 
years had enjoyed the boon of freedom and independence. Zug demanded a 
]Dart of its former subject lands from the Aargau ; tJri, the Valle Lovaniina from 
lihe canton of Ticino; Glarus, the district of Sargans from the canton of 8t. 
Gall; the prince abbot Pancrace, his former domains and sovereignties in the 
Thurgau; Schwyz and Glarus combined to demand compensation for their 
privileges over the districts of Utjsnach, Gaster, Wesen, and Ersatz; IJnter- 
walden, and Schwyz united in a similar demand for compensation for the 
sovereign rights which had formerly been possessed by tnem in Aargau, 
Thurgau, St. Gall, and on the Ticino. 

In these cabals and commotions Zurich, BMe, and Schaffliausen displayed 
the least of prejudice or passion; while the Aargau and the Vaud snowed 
themselves worthy of their freedom by the spirited resolution of their people. 
In the lands and towns of Bdle, Solothurn, and Zurich it was proposed: to 
espouse the cause and rally round the standard of the Aargau, Bern, how- 
ever, avoided open hostilities, and even offered to recognise the independence 
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of the Valid on certain conditions, which were rejected by the latter. Aargau 
now made menacing demonstrations, and a dangerous ferment showed itself 
in the Oberland. Here, as in many other places, the jealousy and suspicion 
of the various parties came into play, in proportion as discussion was broached 
on the limits to be assigned to the rights of the people and their governments. 
News was daily received of scattered plots and insurrections, of imprisonments 
and banishments, in various places. The town of Solothi'.m called for the 
protection of a Bernese garrison against the threatened attacks of its own 
people. Swiss troops were precipitately despatched to the banks of the 
Ticino to prevent the breaking out of civil war; while other troops were sent 
into the canton of St. Gall to put an end to a scene of absolute confusion. 

T^Oe Switzerland was thus given up to a state of such disquietude that 
blood had already flowed in more than one district, and the gaols of several 
towns were filled with prisoners, the plenipotentiaries of the great powers 
were sitting in congress at Vienna, to establish the peace of Europe on a 
durable foundation. The allies had already allowed the addition to the Hel- 
vetic body of Geneva, as well as of the Valais, and the Prussian principality 
of Neuchltel. Swiss delegates made their appearance with equal promptitude 
in the imperial metropolis on the Danube, as they had done eleven years 
vbefore in the capital of France. 

But the politics of Europe moved no faster at Vienna than those of Switzer- 
land did at the diet of Zurich. No settlement of Swiss affairs had been made, 
when the sudden news of Napoleon’s landing from Elba and his triumphal 
march through France awakened European diplomacy once more from its 
slumbers. The diet called to arms the half contingent of fifteen thousand 
men for the defence of the frontiers. Two battalions of the Vaud were 


detached hastily to Geneva, and the same .canton received as Mends and 
comrades the troops of Bern, against which it had taken up arms a month 
before. The most important elements of discord seemed to have disappeared 
— the most inveterate enemies to be reconciled. 


On the 20th of March, 1815, the definitive arrangements of the allied 
powers were promulgated. The existing nineteen cantons were recognised, 
and the increase of their number to two-and-twenty confirmed, by the acces- 
sion of Geneva, Neuchtel, and the Valais. The canton of Vaud received 
back the Dappenthal which had been taken from it by France. Bienne 
and the bishopric of B^e were given to Bern by way of compensation for 
its former sovereim rights over the Vaud. One moiety of the customs 
received in the Vale Levantina was assigned to Uri; the prince abbot Pan- 
crace and his d-devant functionaries were indemnified with 8000 florins 


yearly. A decision was also given on the indemnification of those Bernese 
who had possessed jurisdictions in the Pays de Vaud, and on many other 
points in disipute. The complaints of the Orisons alone were disregarded — 
Chiavenna, tae Valtellina, and Bormio, which had now become the property 
of Austria, were neither restored nor was any compensation for them given, 
notwithstanding the clause to the contrary in Prince Schwarzenberg's proc- 
lamation. 


The cantons now remodelled their respective constitutions in the midst 
of agitations of all Mnds. Those in which the supreme power is assigned 
to the LandsgemeiTuk for the most part removed the restrictions on the 
popular prerogative, which had been mtroduced by the Act of Mediation, 
and approximated anew to pure democracy. In the city cantons the capitals 
recovered, though in various modifications and proportions, a preponderance 
in the system of representation. Even in these privileged places, however, 
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many friends of the public weal remained true to the conviction tried and 
proved by past experNence (and about to receive after no long period additional 
confirmation from the march of events) — that participation of the lesser 
towns and rural districts in public functions was a requisite condition for 
the permanence of tranquillity; and that the members introduced from these 
r-^moter parts of the country would form vigorous roots of the slender stem 
of authority, and^fix them vide and deep in a republican soil. 


SWITZERLAND DEVELOPS ALONG NEW LINES 

In 1817, the confederates were led by the invitation of the emperor 
Alexander into a signal deviation from the policy of their forefathers. They 
entered into a close alliance with Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and allowed 
themselves to be mixed up with the system of the great powers, by giving 
their adhesion to the Holy Alliance, unmindful of the lessons left by the 
Swiss of bid times. 

On the conclusion of the War of Liberation from Napoleon, an opinion 
which the allied powers had encouraged by their promises became prevalent 
through ^eat part of Germany — tSat the efforts of the people snould be 
leguited by the grant of representative constitutions. Tno realisation of 
this object was pursued by open and secret means, which soon aroused atten- 
tion and mistrust on the part of the governments. Investigations were 
set on foot, followed up by penal inflictions; and many of the accused parties 
made their escape into Switzerland. A similar course was taken by some 
Italians, on the suppression of the Piedmontese revolts and the abortive 
revolution of Naples. Natives of France, moreover, who had given offence 
to their government, either by republican principles or by adherence to 
the cause of Napoleon, in like manner sought a place of refuge in Switzerland. 
These occurrences did not fail to give umbrage to several cabinets, which 
was iimreased by the friendly welcome and assistance afforded to the fugitives 
from Greece. It never seemed to occur to foreign potentates what a blessing 
in the vicissitudes of European affairs was the existence of a land to whieEi 
political victims of all parties might resort as an inviolable sanctuary. 

The year 1823, that of the French invasion of Spain under Louis XVIII, 
^emed an epoch of especially unfriendly dispositions in more than one 
European court against Switzerland. There were personages who would 
willingly have used these dispositions to effect some limitation of Helvetic 
independence; but their influence was cither insufficient for that purpose 
m the cabinets to which they belonged, or Europe seemed as yet not rifio 
for success m such an experiment. Meanwhile the remonstrances and demands 
of continental powem afforded matter of anxious consultation to the Helvetic 
diet; and their usual subjects of 'discussion were increased by two new topics 
— foreign police and surveillance of the press. 

It was resolved that both these points touched the prerogatives of the 
^p^ate c^tons, and therefore did not admit of decision at any genersd 
diet. An mvitetion was accordingly issued to the governments of all the 
canton^ exhortmg them to adopt vigorous measures, in order that nothing 
might find its way into newspapers and journals inconsistent with proper 
respect to fnendly governments. With regard to foreign police it was pro- 
jwsed to take me^ums for preventing the entrance or residence of such 
sf angers ^ had left their country on account of crimes or efforts at disturb- 
ance of the public repose; and for providing that no foreigners should be 
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admitted except such as could show certificates or passports from their 
respective governments. 

In many of the cantons these demands were met by a ready alacrity not 
only to urge their execution in their full extent but even to imjDrove on them 
by subjecting discussion of domestic as weU as of foreign aiiairs to strict 
surveillance. On the other hand, in more enlightened parts of the con- 
federacy, it was thought that public discussion and the old right of sanctuary 
should be guarded from every species of encroachment. The diets con- 
tinued to busy themselves with deliberations on both subjects. Returning 
tranquillity diminished the uneasiness of the cabinets; and, by consequence 
their inquisitive and minute attention to Switzerland. Individuals lost the 
hiiportanee which had furiuicriy been ascribed to them, ^ and the sojourn of 
strangers in Switzerland again became freer. The press occasioned more 
prolonged discussions at the diets and in several of the councils; but in the 
midst of these it obtained more and more freedom, and in some districts 
shook off all its former restrictions. 

During these years an interest in church affairs diffused itself amongst 
laymen, as well as amongst theologians by profession. In the educated classes 
religious indifferentism became less frequent; while the genuine spirit of 
tolerance made progress. This tendency, like every other widely extended 
mental movement, had its questionable as well as its pleasing feature^.. 
Shockmg ebullitions of fanaticism are reported to have taken place in Zurich, 
Bern, and other cantons. A footing was gained in Fribourg and the Valais 
by the revived order of Jesuits; and the friends of human improvement 
could not regard without anxiety their influence in ecclesiastical matters 
and in education.c> 


REACTION AND REFORM ; EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION OF JULY 

The reaction making itself manifest throughout Europe in the third decade 
of the ninet^nth century appeared also in the individual cantons of Switzer- 
land and in its general government. The same disparity between the rights 
of the nobility and those of the people which existed in northern Germany 
was tp be found here. As we have seen, the cantons for the most part had 
an aristociatic government in which a few favoured families, the patricians, 
had 80 decided a preponderance that there was hardly a shadow of represen- 
tation of the people. As at an earlier period in other countries there had 
bwn a distmetion between 8 tadt and Amt (city and subject land), so at this 
time in Switzerland the same distinction was still made between StaM and 
Lavdscluift (city and rural district). The citizens belonging to the latter 
were permitted to send but a few members to the great council” of a 
canton. 

With such privileges m the hands of the patrician families the administra- 
tion of the state was as b^ as possible. Offices were apportioned more 
fording to birth than merit, the finances were not always managed in the 
interests of the state. The evils of the administration of justice had Iwome 
proverbial. Federal laws for the regulation of domestic intercourse and com- 
inerce were not thought of. The cSet which met at one of the three leading 
places Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne — did not fall behind the Ger- 
man diet m reactionary sentiment, adhered closely to the system of Metteniich 
and sent its men as mercenaries to France and Naples that it might provide 
appomtments as officers for the young patricians. ^ ® ^ 

The younger generation, such as was growing up at the universities and 
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elsewherei would not content itself with such republics. Everywhere the 
opposition of the liberals was becoming active against the rule of the oligarch- 
ies. Since the uprisings in northern Germanv^ especially, the demand for con- 
stitutional reforms became still more general.^ Societies v'ere formed and the 
liberal preM did not tire in proclaiming the principles of the new era; political 
equality, abolition of all pnvileges, equal representation for all the citizens of 
a canton, freedom of the ,press, etc, Bern, at that time the chief place 
(Vorartf capital), whose govern- 
ment was the most aristocratic 
of all, September 22nd, 1830, 
sent a circular letter to the gov- 
ernments of the cantons urging 
them to ]Droceed ‘against the 
press and to hold fast to the old 
constitutions. This only fanned 
the flame. In the months of 
October ’and November assem- 
blies o( the notables and of the 
people were held in almost all 
the cantons, the principles of 
«eW constitutions were deter- 
mined upon, and in a few weeks 
the gewemments were forced to 
accept them. 

Already before the revolution 
of July, in May, 1830, the oli- 
garchal - ultramontane govern- 
ment in Ticino was overthrown 
and a diflferent one erected on a 
democratic basis. The new con- 
stitution was accepted W the 
jDeop^e in March, 1831. Events 
liooli a similar course in Zurich, 
where it was chiefly a matter of 
the relation of the rural districts 
(Landsekaft) to the too powerful 
city; in Aargau, St. Gall, Lu- 
cerne, Solothum, Fribourg — 
where the hierarchical aristoc- 
racy, supported by the Jesuits pi-aob »h la fal 0 », nAwnANira 

and congregationalists (Congre- 

gistm) who had been driven out of Prance, mustered out soldiers but was 
overthrown together with everything belonging to it: in Vaud — where, acting 
with the hot-lDloodedness of Frenchmen, the people called out to the great: 
councillors ( Oross^iitheJ of Lausanne. Down wita the tyrants! and estab- 
lished a radical constitution; in Schaff hausen and in Bern — where the deposed 
overnment for a time had the mad plan to maintain itself by help of the 
ischarged Swiss soldiers of Charles X; in BMe — where bloody enoountens 
twice occurred, and where for the adjustment of the quarrel federal troops 
had to take station, the great council of the city consented rather to a separa- 
tion from the rural districts than conform to their demands. Thus there 
were formed here in 183? the two half-cantons, B&le (city) and rural Bdle 
(with its government at Liestal). Similar desires for separation also showiMl 
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themselves in Schwyz and Valais, but they were laid aside after embittered 
conflicts. On the other hand, the old constitution remained in force in XJri, 
Unterwalden, Zug, Geneva, Glams, the Grisons, and Appenzell. In Neuchdtei 
the liberal party would no longer recognise the . king of Pmssia as the sov- 
ereign, but was suppressed in 1831 by the energy of the Prussian general Von 
Pfuel; and the movement ended in a victory for the existing government.-* 


SIEBENER KONKORDAT; DISPUTES OVER ASYLUM AND RELIGION 

The party which in 1831 had secured a more liberal form of government 
in a majority of the cantons strove also to achieve reforms in the federal con- 
stitution. At the diet of 1832 it obtained the appointment of a commission 
which was to revise the federal statutes and present its conclusions to an 
extraordinary session of the diet of 1833. The liberal cantons, Bern, Aargau, 
Thurgau, St. Gall, Solothurn, Zurich, and Lucerne, concluded the agreement 
of the Seven (Siehen&r Konhordat) for the attainment and preservation of 
popular sovereignty. On the other hand the conservative party, Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, Valais, Neuchtol, and the city of B^le, united in the league 
of Sarnen (Samer~Bund ). In conjunction with the neutral party these suc- 
ceeded in 1833 in balking federal revision. As a result their hopes and demand^! 
increased. Armed bands from Schwyz and the city of B^e, July 30th, 1833, 
entered Outer Schwyz and rural Bile to compel the submission of these* seced- 
ing districts. The consequence was that Schwyz and Bile city were occupied 
by federal troops and the league of Sarnen was declared annulled. The sepa- 
ration of Bile into two independent cantons was recognised and the reunion 
of Schwyz was declared — this, however, with complete equality of rights. 

The gathering of many fugitives from Germany, Poland, and Italy, who 
found an asylum in republican Switzerland but who at times abused ^hospi- 
tality, brought on complications with foreign powers. The most'^tive 
among these revolutionists was Giuseppe Mazzim of Genoa, who in spite of 
total kck of any promise of success was continually setting on foot, new 
attempts at insurrection, to keep his Italian fellow-countrymen in practice. 
“ Young Italy which he founded at that time caused an inroad of about four 
himdred men under General Romarino into Savoy in order from this point to 
revolutionise Piedmont and the rest of Italy, After the occupation of sev- 
eral villages the undertaking foundered because of the indifference of the 
people. From this time on Switzerland in the eyes of the outside world 
appeared as the hearth of radicalism, especially as Mazzini wished to extend 
his activity to the whole of Europe and for the republicanisation of this con- 
tinent founded “ Young Europe.” Now it rained diplomatic notes. The 
neighbouring powers complained of the abuse of the right of asylum and held 
out the prospect of the most hostile measures, if Switzerland wohld not expel 
the participants of the Italian raid and keep a better watch over the rest. 
Louis Philippe went farthest in severity toward Switzerland and even threat- 
ened her with war if she would not expel Louis Napoleon, who had returned 
from America, and was living in Arenenberg as a citizen of Thurgau. The 
latter left Switzerland for England of his own accord. 

Even more important were the consequences of the religious conflicts. 
The calling of Doctor Strauss from Wurtemberg to the University at Zurich 
in 1839 roused the rural population to arms and caused the fall of the liberal 
government at Zurich; this did not again secure :.apremacy till 1845. More 
significant was the question of the convents. In a conference at Baden in 
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1834 s 6 V 0 n csutons hsxi determiuBci upon tho subjection of the church to the 
authority of the state and the employment of the convents for purposes of 
jseneral usefulness. Most violent was the quarrel over this matter in the can- 
ton Aargau, whose radical government finally, in 1841, closed all the convents, 
among others the wealthy one of Muri, and took possession of the property 
lOr “ purpose of instruction and benevolence.** Among the bigoted Catholics 
there was great excitement, over this. It led to a victory of the ultramontane 
party in Xiuceme and Valais in 1844. This party called the Jesuits to 
Lucerne to take charge of the instruction of youth. 

In this affair the wealthy farmer Joseph Leu and Sigwart Muller showed 
themselves especially active. The Jesuits had also established themselves in 
Fribourg and Schwyz. To expel them from Switzerland w^ the aim of all 
the liberal cantons. The expedition of the free lances (Freisckaren) of 1845 
under the leadership of Ochsenbein of Bern met with failure. The govern- 
ment of Lucerne, still more embittered by the murder of Leu, assumed a 
terrorising attitude, demanded the punishment of the free lances, and resto- 
ration of the convents of the Aargau; and when no attention was paid to these 
demands concluded with Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Fribourg, and 
Valais a separate league ( Sonderhund) for mutual protection against external 
and internal enemies. This league within a lea^e was not to be endured; 
and, since the liberal cantons were in the majority, they decided at the diet 
in Bern, in July, 1847, upon the dissolution of the Sonderbund, as bein^ con- 
trary to the Pact of Federation ( Bundesvertrag) and upon the expulsion of 
the Jesuits. As the fanatics of Lucerne failed to obey the diet, orders were 
given for federal action against the cantons of the Sonderbund. The federal 
army was mustered in and the experienced general Dufour of Geneva was 
placed at its head.<J 


THE SONDEBBUND WAB (1847 A,I>.) 

Europe had followed with an attentive eye the events we have just related. 
Peoples were preoccupied with them, courts saw in them a source of serious 
ansaety. All, taking the Vienna congress as their point of view, desired a 
federative, neutral, and peaceable Switzerland. From this point of view 
the cause of the Sonderbund seemed to them to have justice on its side. But 
everywhere, owing to diversified interests, the language differed. fine 
country and a good people,** said King Louis Philippe, but it is in a bad way. 
Let us keep from inter] ering. To hinder others so doing is to render them a 
great service.” Guizot nevertheless proposed to occupy himself in Swiss 
affairs in a conference to be held at Paris or in London, but he was unsuc- 
cessful. Once Austrian troops on the one hand, French on the other, drew 
near Switzerland, but they were speedily recalled to their cantonments. Met- 
temich would willingly have taken the lead, had he not known that Franeo 
could not leave Austria to interfere alone. Thenceforth, of the two powers, 
one contented itself with secretly aiding the Sonderbund by relays of arms 
and money, the other with lavishing encouragements on the seven cantons 
through its ambassador. 

Prussia hesitated, recommending KeuchUtel prudence. Czar Nicholas 
could not understand an intervention unless the powers had sixty thousand 
men behind them. Great Britain would not interfere at all. Under the 
ministry of Lord Palmerston, a young statesman named Peel, son of ^ the 
illustrious minister of that name, joined, the Bear Club at Bern where radicals 
met. At Home, the French ambassador, Eossi, an ancient deputy of the 
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Geneva diet, was charged to solicit Pius IX to recall the Jesuits from Lucerne. 
It was thought both m. London and Paris that the besw means of restoring 
peace to Switzerland was to take from the radicals their principal grievance 
and their flag. The holy father contented himself with letting the Swiss 
know that he would remain passive in the strife (passive se habere decrevit), 

Switzerland, under these circumstances, was persuaded tliat the momen*/ 
had come frankly to declare to Europe her intention of bemg sole interpreter 
of her Pact of Alliance; to have done with the questions that agitated her; 
and to constitute herself on the basis of an enlarged and equitable democracy, 
which would soon see her the first on the road towards which all European 
peoples were proceeding. She knew the states which lavished advice on her 
to be tom by a revolutionary spirit and incapable of uniting against her in a 
common resolution. It was under the influence of this thought that Ochsen- 
bein opened the confederation diet on the 5th of July, 1847. 

Although only the son of a hotel keeper^ without instmction in the classics, 
but gifted with prompt and pleasing intelligence, he presented himself unem- 
barrassed before an assembly wherem the heads of the two parties dividing 
Switzerland were sitting, and at which the majority of ministers from foreign 
powers assisted. Frankness characterised his discourse. Foreseeing a 
European crisis — “Our modem world,” said he, “rests on wonn-eaten 
columns, on institutions that have for support only the j powers of habiii 
and interests, a construction that the slightest etoim wifi make a min. 
Well, this storm approaches; the colossus is cuite aware of it. He sleeps a 
dangerous sleep.” Descending from these heigats to questions of the moment, 
the president of the diet proclaimed the right of the majority, whom Switzer- 
land had always recognised. When this majority liad lieen declared, he 
courteously invited all the cantons to join with it. Callame, a NeuchAtel 
deputy, exposed in language firm and untouched by passion the gravity of 
events that had given place to a separate alliance, and demanded that they 
should leave those who had concluded it the time to convince themselves 
that it was no longer necessary. 

In reality, the vote of the majority meant a declaration of war. 'The 
diet adjourned so as to give the parties time either to unite or to finish their 
preparations for hostilities. It reassembled on the 18th of October. Two 
delegates, envoys of peace, were sent from each of the Sonderbund cantons, 
but they met with scant welcome: one-half wanted war. 

Cohnd Dufour is made Commander of the Army 

On the 29th of October the deputies from the seven cantons left Bern, 
and on the 4th of November it was decided that the decree ordering the dissolu- 
tion of their alliance should be executed by arms. The diet put on foot fifty 
thousand men, and entmsted the command, with the rank of general, to 
Colonel Dufour, of Geneva. ^ No name in the army was more respected, none 
had more wei^t. Dufour did not belong to either side. In sympathy he was 
conservative, t)ut was none the less a man of progress. He had been in the 
wars and published writings on military science, fruits of a long and wide 
expenence. No chief knew as he did the canton militia, over whose mancm- 
yres he had for a mmiber of years presided in the camp at Thun, as chief 
instructor of the enmeering corps. To these warlike qualities he united the 
virtues of a man of peace. He was occupied in the elaboration, on a plan 
he liad conceived, of the fine map of Switzerland which bears his name, when 
he was called to quit the pursuits of the irtudentforthe field of battle. 
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comprehended the danger to his country. He clearly perceived his duty, 
and he thought only of accomplishing it. 

In accepting the first command he made what he considered necessary 
stipulations, denianding a sufficient number of troops and absolute power. 
All. this he obtained, though not without some resistance. He was given 
'100^(^ men and 260 field pieces. This army he distributed into seven 
^visions. !lh the choice of superior officers, he exacted that he alone should 
judge of their capacity without any regard to political opinion; this was the 
way both to ret excellent officers and to prepare for whai) he considered to be 
his duty — tie quieting of hatreds after the struggle. In a short time there 
was no longer question of politics in the army. Addressing once his heads 
of divisionsy "I shall never depart,” he said, **from the laws of moderation 
and humanity. A stranger to political agitation and faithful to my military 
duties, I shall try to establish order and discipline in the federal troops, to 
make public and private property respected, to protect the Catholic religion 
in her ministers, her temples, and her religious establishments — in a word, 
to do everything to soften the inevitable evils of war. If violence be used, 
let it^not come from us. After fightiuj^, spare the vanquished; however 
strong one may be, relieve the despair of t ae enemy : then we can congratulate 
ourselves after the fight on never having forgotten that it was between con- 
federates.” 

These instructions being made known, the general resolved to trust nothing 
to ch?mce, and to make no offensive movement unless sure of the superiority 
of his forces; this he recognised as the surest way towards a speedy ending 
with the least bloodshed. Soon the confidence he inspired began to show 
itself. The city of BAie. long undecided, sent him excelent artulery. Neu- 
ch^tel ^d Appenzell alone continued to take no part in the war. The 
promptitude with which the army got under arms, well ordered, well clothed, 
and well equipped, astonished foreigners. The redivision of troops was 
necessitated by the situation. The country occupied by the Sonderbund 
formed tliree distinct masses — Fribourg, the original cantons, and Valais. 
Dufour proposed to attack them separately, and to begin with Fribourg. 


Preparatiom of the Sonderbund 

The powers held exaggerated ideas of the Sonderbund forces. It could 
hardly ]Dut on foot more than thirty thousand regular troops. The Land- 
eturm, ii} is true, meant a more considerable number of men, but not having 
received sufficient organisation could not be compared to the excellent reserves 
of the large cantons, and did not give the help expected of them. Far from 
one another, the separatist states could only with difficulty lend one another 
aid. The original cantons tried nevertheless to keep their ways open by 
means of boloness in offensive actions. Even before the diet began its cam- 
Ipaign, the men of Uri seized the St. Gotthard passes (November 3rd); threw 
themselves across the Levantina, surprised three thousand Ticinese encamjped 
at Airolo, and drove them as far as the Moesa bridge. But arrived at this 
point, they found themselves face to face with Gnsons and Ticino militia, 
superior to them in number, who stopped their progress. The expedition 
had no other result than that of holding oack two thousand excellent soldiers 
from the places where decisive blows were to be struck. Another attempt, 
made from Lucerne, to penetrate into Catholic Aargau and to free Fribourg, 
by means of a diversion, had no better success. 
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The Capitulations of Fribourg and Lucerne end the Bondcrhind 

Without taking much account of these movements, Dufour occupied 
himself only in concentrating his forces so asito surround the Stmderbund 
states on all their accessible frontiers. His provisions were assured, hip 
hospital organised. Immediately upon the rupture being announced, Colonc! 
Ochsenbein, who presided over the diet, left of^ce to pul himself entirely, 
at the disposition of the general-in-chief. The general placed him at the head ’ 
of the Bernese reserves, which composed his seventh division and which hh 
assimilated with the active troops. He stationed them first on the Lucomp 
frontier, and when he arranged to draw near Fribourg, he called Ochsenlxiini 
to advance towards that capital, in order to make the enemy think he would 
attack from the eastern side. However, twenty thousand men and fifty-four 
artillery pieces, under colonels Rilliet, Burklmrd, and Donates, advanced 
from the north and west by different routes, and kept their movements 
secret that they might arrive on the same day at the gate of Fribourg, On 
the 13 th the town was surrounded. An experienced leader, Colonel Mail- 
lardoz, had raised defences aU round, and they had prepared to attaeje these 
exterior forts when the Fribourg government, reco^ismg the impewibility 
of resistance, gave m the town, dismissed the troops, and renounced the 
Sonderbund. The taxing of Fribourg would not have cost the federal army 
a single man if through a mistake a vaudois troop had not rushed under fire 
from the Bertigny redoubt, which resulted in seven killed and a large number 
wounded. 

As soon as Fribourg had capitulated, the general confided to Colonel 
Rilliet the care of occu|3ying the military cantonments and watching the 
entrance of Valais. He laimself hastened to Aarau, to prepare for the invest- 
ment of Lucerne, Two rivera, the Emme and the ^uss, protected this 
town. The bridges on these rivers had been broken or fortified. The ground 
on which it was foreseen that the most serious engagements would be delivered 
was the labyrinth which stretches from the Reuse to the Lake of Zug; bristling 
with wooded hills, where passage ihad been stopped by barricades and mines 
had been laid in the defiles. It was necessary to attack these strong positions, 
because they served as a link between Schwyz and Lucerne, and success 
on this point was decisive, whilst elsewhere it was not so. The leader whom 
the five cantons had put in charge of their militia, Ulrich dc Salis-Soglio, 
understood this, and went to these places. The forces he could die|K» of 
were some twenty thousand r^lars and a similar body of the Landelum. 
Salis had learned warfare in fighting Napoleon, A sincere Piototant, he 
had nevertheless devoted hims^ to a cause which had Ms political sym- 
pathies, but of which he despaired. 

A resolution being taken to force his entrenchments, Dufour set five 
divisions of his army on the march from the various points they oooupiodi 
givmg them Lucerne as object. Ochsenbein's reserves went down the Emme 
valley, overcomu^ a lively resistance. The Burkhard and Donats divisions 
appr^hed the Emme and the Reuss between the bri<^ of Wolhusen 
and Gislikon, at the same time that colonels Ziegler and Gmur at the head 
of some odd thouspds of men attacked Salis in hia intrenched camps, Zieg- 
ler mastered the Gislikon bridge pd the Honau defiles, Gmur, after having 
Reived on his march the submission of Zug, scaled the heights of Meyew 
Kappel. Everythmg made for success. Victory was hotly disputed, but 
the ^wyzera were m the end thrown back towards Immensee, whence 
they fell back on Art and Goldau. Troops from the other cantons turned 
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to Lucerne. The separation of Schwya froin its aJlies was accomplishea. 
On every hand the federal troops marched simultoeojwly on that capital. 

The gates were opened to them by a convention, and on 24 th of November 
Dufour made his entry. On the following days the WaldstEtte and the 
Valais made their submission. Twenty-five days after the decree of execu- 
tion the task of the army was com] 3 lete — the Sonderbund no longer exiTOO. 

The diet now- debated the draift constitution drawn up by Kern of inur- 
gau and Druey of Vaud, which in the summer of 
1848 was accepted by fifteen and a half cantons, ± 


Valais, Zug, Ticino, ancL Appenzell (Inner K 
and it was proclaimed on September 12th 


1 it was proemmea on oeptemoer 
From 1848 onwards the cantons cont 




not possess the referendum in either of its two 
forms, Ticino having accepted it in its optional 
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could submit the question of revision to a popu- 
lax^ote. In 1866 the restriction of certain rights 




small majority, owing to the efforts of the anti 
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draft was better liked, and on April 19th, 1874, 
the new constitution was accepted by the 
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rendum was intioduced in its “facultative” ‘fLSnd sS 

must be submitted to popular vote on the demand of th.rty 
electors or of eight cantons. If the revision of the federal consUtutioa is 
demanded by one of the two houses of the federal assembljf or by fifty thou- 
sand Swiss citizens, the question of revision must be subnutted to a popular 
vote as also the draft of the revised constitution *— thew provisions, con* 
tained already in the constitution of 1848, forming a specula of obligatory 
referendum.’’ It was supposed that this plan would 
sweeping changes, but as a matter of fact there have boon (1874-1886) about 
one hundred and seven federal laws and resolutions passed by the aswinbly, 
of which nineteen were by the referendum submitted to popular vote, thirteen 
being reiected, while six only were accepted — the rest becoming law, as 
no referendum was demanded- There has been a very steady opposition 
to all schemes aiming at increased centralisation. By the constitutions of 
1848 and 1874 Switzerland has ceased to be a mere union of independent 
states joined by a treaty, and has become a single state witli a well-oi^anized 

This^new constitution inclined rather to the Act of Mediation than to 
the system which prevailed before 1708. A status of "Swiss citizenship” 
was set up, closely joined to cantonal citizenship: a man settling m a canton 
not being his birthplace got cantonal citizenship alter two years, but was: 
excluded from all local rights in the "commune” where he might reside- 
A federal or central government was set up, to which the cantons gave up 
a certain part of their sovereign rights, retaining the rest- Tlie federal 
legislature (or assembly) was noade up of two houses — the council of states 
(Stdnde Rat ), composed of two deputies from each canton, whether small 
or great (forty-four in all), and the national council (Naii^ml Iiai)f made 
up of deputies (now 145 in number) elected for three years, in the proportion 
oi: one for eveiy twent 3 r thousand souls or fraction over ten thousand, the 
electors being all Swiss citizens. The federal council or executive (Bufd 0 md) 
consisted of seven members elected by the federal assembly; they are jointly 
responsible for all business, though for the sake of convenience there %ro 
various departments, and their chairman is called the president of the con- 
federation. The federal judiciary (Bundesgmeht) is made up of eleven 
members elected by the federal assembly for three years; its jurisdiction b 
chiefly confined to civil cases, in which the confederation k a narty (If a 
canton, the federal council may refer the case to the federal tribunal), but 
takes in also great political crimes — all constitutional questions, however, 
being reservec. for the federal assembly. A federal university and a poly- 
technic school were to be founded; the latter only has as yet been set up 
(1887) and is fixed at Zurich, All military caputulations were forbidden 
in the future. Every canton must treat Swiss citizens who belong to one 
of the Christian confessions like their own citizens, for the right of free wttle- 
ment is given to all such, though they acquired no rights in die " commune.” 
All Christians were guaranteed the exercise of their religion, but the Jesuiti 
and similar religious orders were not to be received in miy canton. Q«nim, 
French, and Italian were recomised as national languages. 

The constitution as a whole marked a great step forward; though very 
many rights were still reserved to the cantons, yet there was a fully or^liwa 
central government. Almost the first act of the federal assemDly was to 
exercise the power given them of determining the home of the federal, authoit 
ties, and on November 28th, 1848. Bern was chosen, though Zurich still 
ranks as the first canton in the confederation. By this esirly settlement of 
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disputes Switzerland was protected from the general revolutionary move- 
ment of 184S. 

The federal constitution of 1848 set up a permanent federal executive, 
legislature, and tribunal, each and all quite distinct from and independent of 
any cantonal government. This system was a modified revival of the state 
of thinra that nad prevailed from 1798 to 1803, and was an imitation of the 
political changes that had taken place in the cantonal constitutions after 
1830. • Both were victories of the centralist or radical party, and it was 
therefore but natural that this party should be called upon to undertake the 
federal government under the new constitution, a supremacy that it has kept 
ever since. To the centralists the council of states (two members from each 
canton, however large or small) has always been a stumbling-block, and they 
have mockingly nicicnamed it ^*the fifth wheel of the coach/* In the other 
house of the federal legislature, the national council (one member per twenty 
thousand, or fraction of over ten thousand of the entire population), the 
radicals have always since its creation in 1848 had a majority. Hence, in the 
congress formed ^ both houses sitting together, the radicals have had it all 
their own way. This is particularly important as regards the election of the 
seven members of the federal executive which is made by such a congress. 
Now the federal executive (federal council) is in no sense a cabinet — • 
committee of the party in the majority in the legislature for the time being. 
In the Swiss federal constitution the cabinet has no place at all. Each mem- 
ber of the federal executive is elected by a separate ballot, and holds office for 
the fixed term of three years, durinjg wibiich he cannot be turned out of office, 
while 00 yet but a single instance iras occurred of the rejection of a federal 
councillor who offered nimself for re-election. 

Further, none of the members of the federal executive can hold a seat in 
either house of the federal legislature, though they may appear and speak 
(but not vote) in either, while the federal council as suen has not necessarily 
any common policy, and never expresses its views on the general situation 
(though it does as re jards particular legislative and administrative measures) 
in anything resembling the '^speech from the throne*' in England. Thus 
it seems clear that the federal executive was intended by the federal con- 
stitution of 1848 (and in this respect that of 1874 made no change) to be a 
standing commdtw of the legislature as a whole, but not of a single party in 
the legislature, or a ** cabinet,** even though it had the majority. Yet this 
rule of a single political party is just what has taken place. Between 1848 
and the end of 1899, thiniy-six federal councillors were elected (twenty-three 
from Gennan-epeaking, eleven from French-speaking, and two from Italian- 
speaking Switzerland, the canton of Vaud heading the list with seven). Now 
of these thirty-six two only were not radicals, viz, M, Ceresole (187()-'75) of 
Vaud, who was a Protestant liberal-conservative, and Herr Zemp (elected in 
1891), a Romanist conservative; yet the conservative minority is a large one, 
while the Romaidsts form about two-fifths of the population of Switzerland. 
But, despite this predominance of a single party in the federal council, no 
true oabmet system has come into existence in Switzerland, as members of 
the council do not resign even when their personal policy is condemned by a 
popular vote, so that the resignation of Herr Welti (a member of the federal 
council from 1866 to 1891); in consequence of the rejection by the people 
of his railway policy, caused the greatest amazement and consternation in 
Switzerland. 

The chief political parties in the federal legldature are the right, or con- 
servatives (wlaether Romanists or Protestants;, the centre (now often called 


Prom 1885 onwards Switzerland had some troubles witii foreign oowere 
owing to her defence of the right of asylum for fugitiye 0<^nnMii sociali«ts, 
despite the threats of Prince Bismarck, who mamtaine<! a secret |>olice in 
Switzerland, one member of which, Wohlgemuth, was expelled in 18B9, t(# 
the princess huge but useless indignation. Prom almut ImX), m the alKivo 
troubles within and without gradually subsided, the agitation in the ceujatry 
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the time as to the working of tliis new institution, but both have b^n f 
fied, for the mitiative has as yet only succwded in inaerting (in IMiS) in tto 
federal constitution a provision by which the Jewish methocl of killing lini- 
ng is forbidden. On the other, hand, it has faiM (in 1894) to j&eeure tha 
adoption of a socialist scheme by which the state was bwmd to provide work 
for every able-bodied man in the country, and (ako in 1#4) to carry » pm* 
posal to give to the cantons a bonus of two francs per head of ttw population 
out^ the rapidly growing returos of the customs dutim, 

Ime giwt rise in the productiveness of these duties has tempted the Swim 
people of late years to embark on a comae of etAte uiAciiiliitm wliSeli ttin v 


tee central federal government at the expense of the eantom. So, in 1890, 
tee pnnciple of compulsory universal insurance against diclm^ and $mh 
dents w^ accepted by a popular vote^ in 1891 likewise that of a state or fed* 
erm bai^, and in 1898 that of the unification of the cantonal laws, civil and 
mmml, mto a set of federal codes. In each case the fedtorud govwninent 
aim legislature were c^rged with the preparation of laws eanyteg out in 
deM these generd principles. But in 1897 thmr propowdi as to a fedwid 
bank were rejected by the people, while at the beginning 1900 the Mipt* 
cion felt as to the insurance proposals elaborated oy the federal auth^tJia 
^ so teat a popular demand for a popular vote was signed by 11%000 
Swiss citizens, the leg^ minimum being oiuy 30,000: Hm mm rejected (jJoth 
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of May, 1900) on a popular vote by a two to one majority. The preparation 
of the federal codes iias progressed quietly, drafts being framed by ejgperts 
and then submitted for criticism to special commissions and public opinion. 
But this method, though the true one to secure the evolving of order out of 
chaos, takes time. ' 

By a joojDular vote in- 1887 the federal authorities were riven a monopoly 
of alcohol, but a 'proposal to deal similarly with tobacco nas been very iU 
received (though such a monopoly would undoubtedly produce a large 
amount), and would pretty certainly be refused by the T^ple if a popular 
vote were ever taken uj^on it. In 1895 the people declined to sanction a 
statue ihonopoly of matches, even though the unhealthy nature of the work 
was strongly urged, and have also resolutely refused on several occasion to 
accept any projects for the centralising of the various branches of military . 
administration, etc. Among other reforms which have recently been much 
discussed in Switzerland are the introduction of the obligatory referendum 
(which h|thertO has applied only to amendments to the federal constitution) ' 
and the mitiative (now limited to piecemeal revision of the federal constitu^ 
tion) to all federal laws, etc., and the making large federal money grants to 
the primary schools (managed by the several, cantons). The former schenae 





BEIEP REFEEENCE-LIST OE AUTHOEITIES BY CEAPTEES 

[The letter “ i» reserved for Kditorlii^ ^tatter,] 

Chaftkr I. Switzerland to the Founding or the Oonekdeiutiow (earliest tinaei to 1201 a,]d.) 

^Strabo» ( 7 et)^raj) 7 u< 3 a.—«> John Wilson, Buiory of Swikerland (in the **Ottblitiet Oyolo^ 
pffidia”).— ^^B '^erdinand Keller, iybAZ(>awt«n,—-> Frederic Trovon, MahitaiioM Imudrm,-^ 
/Victor Gross, i>cd ffELisfiE Reclus, The Lao%ieirim OUim ^ SwiiMtrland 

(in Smithsonian Report for 1861). —'^G. 0. Momtbuus. IWe Ohronolome dsr Pf<ththautm m 
Mittheilungm d$r Anihiwologtaohen OMslUehap in W*«n. Tol XaX«-*Johh LtruROOE, 
Prehietorie 21fmes.— /T. Studeb, iynWAaW'-jBevw^sflrMnpv IniTsft, V. 188IS,***" 
*RuDOLr Virchow, in letter prenxod to V* Gross, Lee Jn*ofo«hs2ims».-~* Robert Munro, The 
Lake Dwellings o/ JParops. — A. Vibussecx, ThsHisioryof 8wiimdmd*^^'Kmimt* Btett- 
LEB, Anna7fia.—« Johann von M0ller, GmMchie der Schwemrisohen MidgenGHsenschOift*'^ 
j> Alexandre Paguet, Bistom d$ la Conf^iraiion Bairn, 


Chapter II. The Rise op The Swiss Confederation (1288-1402 a.d,) 

«E. A. Freeman, The Bistorical Geography of Murom, — <* A. Rillikt, Im Origitm iU 
Confidtration Suisse,^* f . Bierauer, GmokichU der BchwMmschen MtdgmossmmhafL-^- 
fW, A, B. OooLiDQB, Mktory of BunUerlaiid in Mmgdopcedia Mritannica,'^*^ 0. Dandlirer, 
Bisioire du Deuple Bume,^"^, VoN MiIller, Gmohtchie der Bchnmzermhm 
sohaft. — I G. Meyer von Knonau, Die Sage von der Befreiung der Waldsidfle, iu Swmer 
OeJfen^iicAe Vodr^e.— -»* A- Huber, Die WaldstdHe^ UrLSmiis, Unkrmldm, von 

Radego, Capella Mremiiana. — <• John op Winterthur, uhronikon Vilodurani in W, OeclwH's 
Anfdnge der Schweizerischm Midgeno»8enschap."^x*'^ . Oechbli. QmUmbuoh Mur Schtmimr 
Oeachichte.^^ A. Vieusseux, The jaiatorg of Sw%izerland,”^^S, Wilson, JMatorg of Bwiker^^ 
land,-^*S. VcLLtEMiN, Bisioire de la Conftdiration Suim, 


Chapter III. The Confederation at the Height or xti Power (1402-1016 a.il) 

bW. a. B. CooLiDOE, SwitEorland, in Mmydotmdia Jniannioo—o A, Vieuweux The 
Biatory of ‘*Vullibmin, Biatoira da la Oonfidiraiion 8uim,^*A, Baoukt, 

Bisioire de la ConfSdiraiion S'uiese. — /A, Morin, Dricia de I’iBsioifS, --S WlMON.*-**^ P, 
Verri, S'iona di Jfftiwio.— ^P.G uiociardini, Biaioria di Milano, 


Chapter IV, The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Oenturw 

I'A. Vieusseux, The Biatory ofSmturlmd, — « J. K, L, Gwseler, Compendium of Mmhd*‘ 
aatieal Biatory, Wilson, Biatorv of BwitMerlmd,--*-‘^d» Stwuiler, Bmndrm d$r 
Schweizer-Omhiohta. — / Magkenat, Aor4g4 de VBiaioire de la ^iws. s Daouot, /Mdoin 
de la Confldiraiion, 


Chapter V. The Eighteenth Century 

s Johann Heinrich Daniel ZsoHOKKBjJGa Bohweizetlandm CmehioUe, — « J, Wilmn, 
Biatory of SwitzeTlmd.->-^^ The Biatory of Swikerland, 0. DIndlwer, lli#- 

iory of Switzerland, —^ A. Daouet, J/iaioirede la Confidiration, a II Wwi», Com d^ail 
jBur tea rdationa poUiiquea enire la ripuhUque MrangaUe eorpa Mdt4H(pM (1706) ^ wieifnii 
Weiss, E4i'ei7Zez-vows, Sutaaea, le dmger amroohe.—^y(, CoXE, A Biatory of the MOua$ of 
Auatria, — / Prosper MiRiwifiE, Milomgea hiatotiquea ei littSraim, 


Chapter VI. Switzerland Since 1700 

^ 0/ Switzerl^ui,—aW. Mi^LLER, Toliiimho Qmohkhk der mumten 

— ti VuLi.iEMiN, Htaiotrede la ConffyBraUon Suii$e,—aW, A* H. COOWDGEL RrOel# OR 

BwitnrUud iu Eneyclopaiua Sntaiimea, 
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A GENEEAL BIBLIOGEAPHY OF SWISS HISTOEY 


BASED ON TIIK %VOR2CB QUOTED, OITED, Oil CONSULTED IN THE EREPAItATION OF 
T«E FliESEN'l' work; WITH CRITICAL AN.) BIOOEAPHIOAL NOTES 

Adams, F. 0., and 0. D. Ommingham, The Swiss Confodexatlon, Londoii, 188S. — Ah, J. 
J. vtm, Dio Bundesbriofe dor altorn Eidgenuaaon, Einsiedeln, 1891. — Alt, F. N. d6, Hiatoiro 
do la Suiaao, Fribourg*, 17i)l()-176i>, 10 vola. 

J^mnpuis JStcholm, baron of Alt, the son of an ancient patrician family of Fri- 

bourg, Switi'.erlana, wa« b(»rn in 1089, and died m 1771. His history, which was admirably 
planned, would have poator value for the general student If much of the es;traneous matter 
and all the violent Catholic partisanship wrre eliminated, 

AmtUche Sammlung der Alcten aus der Zeit der HelveUsohen Hepublik, 2 vols. , trans- 
latod by J. Btrickler, Born, 1880“! 890, 4 vols. — Amtlich® Sammlung d©r ILltern aidgends- 
fliohan Absohiod© 1246-1798, 1880-1W6, 8 vols. Keports of the old Federal diets, containing 
(.x enormous amount of historical matter. •— AuBholm, Berner-Chronik, Bern, 1826-1888, 6 vols. 
— Ara:, J. von, Geschitdiito von 8t. Gallen, 8t. GaUen, 1810, S vols, — AubignS, T. A. d*, His- 
toira tlniverselle 1600-1001, Ocneva, 1020, 8 vols, 

ThSotiore Agrima d'Auhig7i$, one of the most notable characters of the sixteenth century, 
was horn at Bt. Maury, near Pons, February 8th, 1660, of an old and noble family ■which 
had eml'jraced the religion of the Calvinists. The young dAubign^ neglected none of the 
educational opportunities afforded him by his father, and at the age of six w^as already able to 
road Latin, Greek and Hobrovv. At thirteen ho escaped from the restraints of his tutor to take 
part in the siege of Orl&nfl, After his father’s death he won reputation as a warrior under 
the prince of Cond(5, and later entered tho service of the king of Navarre. In the wars of 
Henry IV for the recovery of his kingdom, d’Aubignd further distinguislied himeelf ; but ho 
was finally obliged by the enmity of the queen-mother to retire froxn tho court. During his 
exile he compoHod tho history of his time, a work remarkable for its fearless frankness. Tho 
first two volum(‘8 w^ero printed without opposition ; but the third was condemned on account 
of Its nu^rciloHH criticisms. D’Aubign^, however, caused it to bo printed, thereby incurring the 
burning of all three volumes ; the confiscation of all his goods, and the savage persecution of 
his later years, until his death at (Uunsva, April 20, 1680. 

Baohtold, J., and F. Vetteir, Bibllotek alterer Schrlftwerke der deutschen Schweia, Frauen- 
feld, 1882-1884, 6 vols. — Bakor, T. G., The Model Hepublio, London, 1805. — Baebler, J. ff.. 
Die alten eidgendsBischen BQnde, Bt, Gall., 1848. — Baumgartner, G. J., Die Fchweiz in ihren 
KAmpfen und Umgestaltungen, 1830-1860, Zurich, 1863-60, 4 vols. ; Krlabniss© auf dem Felde 
dar Politik, Schamiausen, 1844; Oeschichte Spanions Kur Zeit dear franzOsichen Revolution, 
Berlin, 1861 ; Geschlchte des Bchw'eix Frelstaats und Ivantons Bt. Gallen, Zurich, 1808, 2 vols. 
— Berohtold, J,, Bistoiro du canton do Fribourg, Fribourg, 1841-1846. — Berthold, de Con- 
fitance, continuator of the Olironlcou do sex o;tatibus inundi. — Bloohmann, C\ J., Heinrich 
Pestaloz'/.i, Leiiwlc, 1846. — Bloesoh, E., Rapport sur los aflPaireB communales Berne, 1861.— 
Blumer, J. J., Btaats* und Hcchtsgescnriften der Schweh. Demokratien, Bt. Gallon, 1860-69, 
Ji vols. ; Handhuch de.s schwei'/. Bundosstaaterechts, BohalfhauBen, ISVT’-OT, 18 vok. — 
Bluntsohli, J. K.. Gescliichte des schw( 0 '/.. BundoHrechtH, Stuttgart, 1876, 2 vok. ; Staats- 
und Rechtsge.schichtc der Btadt nnd Landschaft Zurich, Zurich, 1838, 2 vok, — B5lun#r, J. F,, 
Regxjsta Karolorum, Frankfort, 1833. — Bonivard, F,, Chroniques de la Gen^v©, Geneva, 
1831, 2 vok. 
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Francois Boaioard, to \vlioin we owe tlie vivid pictures of the ugitiU Urns wlilcli niarkctltlui 
beginning of tlie sixteenth century, was horn of Savoyard panuitn, in 14hJJ, at SoVNMtd. At, 
seventeen he became prior of St. 'Victor, a community of BemsUd inoa near (hunn a." Uovolu 
tionist at heart, ho ente^(^d into the struggle against tlie duko <il’ Savoy, who in 1511) lujprhioncd 
him and confiscated his priory. Ho died in 1570, aged soveuty-stwjm years, after a troubled 
youth and a melancholy old age as pensioner in the city wlittro he had once been a man of mark, 
lie left behind him the invuluuhle chronicle of his time, written half in Latin, Imlf In the tiualut 
French of his day, in a style at once rude and naiivo, familiar and vigorous, and brimming tsiCth 
picturesque imagery and lively metaphor. 

Bonnechoae, E. de, Los K^formateurs avant la R<5forme, Farls, 1800, 8rd edition, 3 vols. 
— Brandstetter, J. L., Roportoriuiu fiber die i^oit und Sammelschriftcn dorJahro 1813-1800, 
Bfile. 1892. — Bmletin official du Diroctoiro llelvdtique, 8 vols. — BulMngw, IL, Ecfommlions- * 
gescliichte, Frauenfeld, 1838-40, 3 vols. 

ifetiry BtiUinger was born at Ihomgarton in 1504 and ditjd at SSurich In 1571^ After a 
preliminary course at Emmerich, his father having refused him the tueans neoeHsary to 
continue Ms education, he made money by singing in the streets and in 1530 he recomtnetuMHl 
his studies at Cologne, with the idea of joining the community of the Chartreui. But his 
resolution and his religion ns well were changed by his association with 7^wingli, whose doctrine 
he embraced and whose successor he bocamo. In addition to his history of the Eefomation 
and numerous theological writings he edited the complete works of 55wlngt 

Burckhardt, Der Kirchenschatz des Mfinatera zu IBaisel, Mle, 1807, 

Oeesa'r, J., De bellogallico,— Oasus B* GalU, By Ekkehard IV. Translated by 0, Meyw von 
Knonau, Leipsic, 1878.— Ohamhrier.F. do, Histoirts do Nouclultel ot Valangin jusqn'h ravOne- 
ment de k raaison de Prusse, Ncuchfitel, 1940. 

Fridirk d& Chambrier, the real founder of the Academy of Nouohatol, was a man of 
wide culture and varied resources. In his Itktom ho follows faithfully, century by <',ont''ry, 
xhe progress of the little but proud and independent people of Neuchfit<d, handling his character 
analyses with skill and persisting in a style at once simple and dignified, 

Ohaufifour-Kestner, Etudes sur les Keformatenrs du XVI Hldcle. — Oherhnliw. A,, Ihj la 
Democratie en Suisse, Geneva, 1843. — Ohronique d’Bdllbaoh. — Ohronioa do 
Ohronlqu* Anonyme — Ohtonlque des chanoinea de HeuoMttl, hUchaud, 1839. Chro- 
nik dea Hans Frtind, Chur, 1875. — Oolton, J. M., Annals of Bwltwu'knd, New Vork, lHfi7. 
Ooxe, W., A History of the Plouse of Austria, London, 1807. «-Or4Wtteau, Joly J., HtHtoIre 
du Sondexbund, Paris, 1850, 2 vols. — Ourti, T., (Jeschlchte der Hchweteerkehen Volkiigenetz* 
gebung, Zurich, 1885. 


Ba™t, A., Biographie de Guillimann, Fribourg, 1843 ; Tjob baroim do Forell, Launatme, 
1878 ; Histoir© de k Confederation Suisse, Oeuiw a, 1880, 3 vok, 

Alem)%der Daguet, Swiss hiHt(*rian and professor W'us born at Fribourg. March 13, 1810, of 
a family of poor nobles. Since 1805 ho has ludd the chair of history and pedagogy at the 


Academv of Neuchlttel. He has edited successively nuinomuH educational journak anft llguroa 
among the authors of the publioatious of the SooidtO de k Sukse romawde. In hk own country 
and abroad he has gained innumerable distinctions. Ho is the founder of loveml Hfcomry and 
historical societies, and the honoured member of many more. 

C., TJrs^hen und Vorspiel der Burpnderkriego, Zurich, 1876 j Gowhlchto dor 
Schweiz, Zurich, I884r88, 8 vok.; A short history of Bwltzerkud, transktion by E, SaUabury’, 
London, 1899. * 

Ohaa. pandUker. Bvrim historian, was horn at Btaffa, May 0, 1849. Hi studlwl at Zurich 
and Munich and in 1871 was called to the chair of history at the Fedagogioal Institute, 
n^ht, where he is still instructor. In 1887 hi was immod profeiwor extraordinary In Bwiw 
history at the University of Zurich. His history of Bwitzerknd has hmn tranakted into 
English. 

„ Dawson, W.H., Social Switzerland, Imndon, 1897.— Der Bohwetaeiiiioke BepuTbUkaner, 

1 ^ '1‘* ^^wWehte dar Mhwtlwrkehitt Eld- 

genossenscha ft, Gotha, ^87, 3 vols. — IDottain, B., La question sukse, deklrcksementa hk 

Lit?’ 1880. — Dro*, N., Instruction civique, Geneva and liausaww, 1885 j Die Bchweix 
im 19ten Jahrhundert, Lausanne, 1899. 

foreign affairs for the Swiss Confederation, wm bom January 7. 

f * radical instrument, Xe Nahoml Sutm. During the elections of 1809 he 

fib^^m elocution and hk ardent 

libemism. He was in 1882 one of the negotiators of the Franco-Hwis* treaty. Hk writlnga 

are fm clearness of presentation, beauty of style, and subitantlalness of matter. 


Di. Klooter-Ohmnlk, L«lp«lo, 1891.-H|(M,B. 

Die scaiaclii bti Kappel^ Zurich, 1873. Blggevi C, Kiiegiwewtt uud Krkgtkuwt 4w 
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gescliiclite der Stadt Basel, Biile, 1800, — Hidbor, B., BolnvolzoriKclioei 
Bera, 1803-1877, 3 vols. 

Basil Hidber, Swiss historian, born at Mols, Novouiber 28, 1817 ; professor <fJt natural 
history at the University of Bern. 

Hilty, C,, Vorlosungen Uber die Holvotik, Bern, 1878 ; Dio Buudes Vorfassung der 
schweisserischen Bidgenossenschaft, Btjrn, 1891. 

Charles Eilty, Swiss jurisconsult, born at Wordonberg, F(d>ruary 28, 1883 ; called in 1873 
to the chair of common (public) and fedoral law in the UnlvorHity of Horn, 

Hifiely, J, J., Carbulairo do Hautcreab ; sur Torigino eti lo dtjvolopnmont doi libortds d( 5 B 
Waldstiitt, Uri, Schwyz, ct Unterwaldon, Bausaimo, 1B39; lliHioiro du couito do Gruyibre, 
Lausanne, 1855. — Hodler, Geschichte dcs Swoizervolkos, mmero Znit., 1H(55. —Herasog', J,, 
A., Das Referendum in der Schweiz, Berlin, 1BB6. — Hottlnger, J. J., Dan Wlederorwnehon 
der wissenschaftlichon Bostrebungeu in dor Schweiz wiihrend dor Modiations nnd RoHiauratlonw* 
epoche ; Vorlesungen hberdie deschichto des Untorgangs dor alten KidgtUiOMHonsoUaJl, Zurlob, 
1844 ; Vorlesurigen hber don Untergang dor Hchweir.erischen KidgtmosHonHchaft, S^urich, 1833 : 
Geschichte der Eidgenossen, Zurich, 1825-1837, 3 vola. 

Johann Jacob Ilottmyer, horn in 1783, professor of Grtmk at Zurich, muni not bo con- 
founded with Jean Jacques Hottingor, also a profeasor at Zurich, who died in 1H19. 

Hug, L., and Stead, P., 13m at(»ry of Switzerland, Now York, 1890, —Huttea, U. von, 
<Euvres completes, Berlin, 1823-1825, G vols. ^ 

(BourcardLeu)Die Jesuitonin Luzern. —Istrla, Dora d’, Switzorknu, London* 

1858, 3 vols. 


Jahn, H. A., Chronik des Cantons Bern, Bern, 1857; Der IGltistdie AUerthum dor Sclmoiz. 
Bern, 1860. 

Eenry Albert Jahn, Swiss historian and archteologist, profoHfior at Horn, formerly soon iry 
of the department of the interior, was born at Bern, October 9, 18 1 1. 

Johaimes Vitodurani, Ohronicou, Zurich, 1856,— Joviiis, P„ Hlatorkw sui l,(*mj»oria, Hah^ 
1567, 2 vols. — JuUien, Histoiro do Gonovo, 1865. — JTujwie, Jt.’aimo do, Levaui <li 4 alviniNiuo. 
1605. 

A religious abbess of the convent of St. C’laire, whence abe was driven In 1535, together 
with the other members of the comiuunlty, to setde refuge at AniuH-y, wlu*ri» aln^ Inter beeam<» 
abbess. She has pictured for us in all its crudity the couUict of ]»opular panaloua hi tlm moot 
primitive stylo, and in language, which is in itaelf an imhsx to tln^ eomedy, the tragedy, ami the 
overwhelmingly gross superstition of httr day and generation. 

Jufltinger, C., Bernerchronik, 33tern, 1871. 


Keller, A., Die hirohlich politlschen Fragen bel dor Kidg. Buiulesnwlwlon von 1H71, * 
Klingenberger, Chronik, Gotha, 1861.— K&nigshofan, J. von, (bronlque helvetique. - Edniga. 
hoven, von Strasbourg, J. T., Chronlcmn latinum, Btrasburg, 1678, 

Jacques Twingcr Mnigshovtn, better known under tho name of Twinger, a cejel»mfced 
chronicler of the 14th century, was born at Btrasburg in 1346, of ric,h and iullnentlal panmta. 

changed Ms condition of citizen for the ecoleiiwjtlcal utate ami dltnl 

in 1420, aged seven^-four years. 

J; B., urkunden zut GeacMchte der BidgendasiHohen Bunde, 1835 ; Gtwchkbie dor 
Eidgenassischen Bunde, Leipsic and Berlin, 1844-52, 11 vok. 

Lahaii»e, P. C., MSmoires, ^ni, 1804. — Idebenau. T. von, Bllcke In die tieachlehte 

Semnach, Luzern, 1886; Indlcateur do llilshdre mrisoti, 
1876; Die Kcke von Zurich, Stanz., 1876.— Lavater, J. G., Jadter to the French Dlroctory, 
London, 1799. — Ltltolf, Die Glaubensboten der Schweiz, Luzern, 1871, ^ 

MjaieL J., Consid^ratians sur la Revolution, BrusseH 1793. — Mallet-Punan, J., M4in. 
oirss hxstoriquea et litteraires, Geneva, 1779-1782, 0 vok.-kalliit, F. li, Ilititolre km Bulwm 
ou Helvetiena, Geneva, 1803, 4 vols. 

Geneva in 1730. of a family remark, 
able for the number of great men it has produced. He hold tlse jKwlfcion of profoHs^air of hlitory 

academies of \jpsfila, Lyoiw. Cawol and the 
Gelfcic^Aoademy. He died of a paralytic stroke in the city of his birth, February 8, IHIJT. 

Helvdtique, Neuohatol, IHOO. -WCfttile, 4 A„ Moimmento 
de Ihistoire de NeucMtel, iVtusde histonque, 3 vols,— “May de Bk]tIttldn.lOUOtlWt B.. Hiotoire 
miUtaire des Suisses, Bern, 1772, 2 vols. ^ ruotow 

became known to the wutht chtclly 

QAm^i^Tfl r' somewhat mediocre produotkm m a Htemry worit, 

conics important facts not to be found elsewhere. 

Republic, New York, IML-Mtooiwt ©t 
1? bmsso romanda, Lausanne. --Moyor wa 

Gerdd, Eidg. Abachiede j St. Galllsche GesohiohtaqueUen, 6t Gall, 1870*81, 0 voli, j Die Bagi 
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voli der Befreiting* der Waldstiltte, B&lo, 1873. — Me>er, H., Die Donare und Bractealen in 
der Schweiz, Zuricli, 1858-60; Geschiclite der XI® und XXI® Lep;ion, Mittlieilungen de 
Ztlricu, Zurich, 1853. — Meyer, J., OoBchichte dea Bcliweiz, liundesrechta, Zurich, 1840-1862, 
^ vols. — Meyer Knonau, Ludwig, Handbuch der Geschiclite der achweizerischen Eid- 
geiioasenBchaft, Zurich, 1843, 3 vols. 

Louis Meyer wu K^ionau was born at Zurich Repteraber 12, 1769. He studied hiat(»ry, 
law, and philology at Hallo, where he became an ardent disciple of Professor Wolf, He filled 
vAkiouH diplomatic oliices vyith firmness and intcHigenco, retired to private life in 1889, and died 
fcJeptomber 0, 1841. Ills history of ho confederation is one of the most accurate and complete 
at the disposition of the student. His son, Gorold, born March 2, 1804, followed in his father’s 
, footsteps and devoted himself to public life. The government confided to his care the 
archives of Zurich and charged him with the publication of the documents of tho federal diet, 
clxod ^ 

Miles, IL, Chronik, St. Gall., 1902. — Mohr, T. von, Dio Hegestou der Benedictiner-Abtei 
Einsiodeln, Chur., 1848. — Mommsen, T., liOmische Geschiclite, Berlin, 1885, 5 vols. ; Insorip- 
tiones Confavlerationis holvcticm, Mitt. d. antiq. Ges., Zurich, vols. 10 and 16. 

Theodor Monivuen, an eminent historian, was horn N'/v. 30, lfG7, at Garding, Schleswig, of 
a Danish family. Ho was displaced in 1852 from tho eliair of law at Loipsic lor partisanship 
in political e^''onts, but was immediately called to that of tho University of Zurich. During tho 
Franco- Prussian War ho was among the bitterest enemies of France. 

Monnard, C. , Histoire do la Consideration suisse, Zurich, 1847-1853, 5 vols. 

Charles jdoniutrd was born in 1790, and died at Bonn in 1865. His chief labour was the 
continuation of the history of Switzerland by J. von Mtiller. His classic style is apt to strike iis 
of to-day a" too stiltetl, but it is easily overlooked in tho appreciation duo to his solid merit, his 
.simple modesty, his generous and liberal spirit, 

Moor, Theodore, Historisch-ohronologisobcr Wegwoiser Chur., 1873; Wogweiacr durch 
<la CurraticTi, 1873. — Morel, G., M^moires cb doouraonts de la Soc. d’histoiro do la 3uihso 
romando; Die Begesten dor Bonodiofciner-Abtei Einsiodeln. — Morell, 0., Die holvotische 
GesellBohaft. — Morin, A., PriScis de V histoire politique de la Suisse, Geneva and Paris, 
1856-75. — Mhller, J. von, Der Gelst der Almen oder die Einheitsbestrebungen in dor ScUw-eiz 
vor der helvetischen Revolution, Zurich, 1874; Ooschichte der schweizerischen Eulgenossen- 
achaft, 1841-1847, 7 vols.; Indicateur d’antiquitds suisscB, 1876; SchweizorgOBcbichte, Lausanne, 
1795-1801, 11 vols.; Dor Geachichten Schweizeriwcher Eidgenossenschaft, Liepsic and Zurich, 
1805-10, 5 vols. — Mhller-Priedhorg, Schweizerische Annalen, 1880, 6 vola. — Muralt, (J., 
Schweizergeschlchte mit durchganziger Quellenangabo, Bern, 1885. 

Nayler, F, H,, History of Helvetia, I/mdon, 1801, 2 vols. — Niaard, M., !^jtudes but la 
renoissanco, Paris, 1856, — Nusoheler, A., Die Siechcnhiluser in der Schweiz, Zurich, 1806. 

Oohs, Geschichto der Stadt und Landschaft Basel, Bale, 1790-1822, 8 vols. — Oohnenbein, 
Die Kriegsgrttnde und Kriegsbilder dea Burgunderkrle«a, 1876. — Oe, Die AnfEnge der 
flchweii iriBwen Eldgenoasenachaft, Zurich, 1891, — Oeohall, W., Lehrbuch fhr den Geschichts- 
untorricht, Zurich, 1886; Quellenbuch zur Schwelzergeschichte, Zurich, 1886 ; Die AnfEnge 
der schweizerlBchen Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1891. 

William Oechsl% born October 6, 1861, at Blesbach, was destined by his family to the 
ministry; but he deserted theology for history, and after exhaustive study at Heidelberg, 
Berlin, and Paris, he was called lu 1887 to the professorship of Swiss history In the Zurich 
Polytochnical Institute. 

Orellli A. von, Dos Staatsrecht dor schweizerischeu Eidgenossenschaft, Fribourg, 1886. 

Plerrefleury P. de, Mfimoires. 

The Memoirs of Herre de Kerr&flmr^ grand banneret of Orbe, present an accurate picture 
of tbe progroBB of the Reformation. Modestly and without recrimination, though himself an 
ardent Catholic, he endeavours accurately to reproduce day by day the scenes which pass before 
his ©yes — truth without passion, simplicity without grossness his chief object. Moderation is 




ately, the original chronicle liaving been lost, we are obliged to content ourselves with extracts. 

PeysaoneL C. C., de, Discours sur ralliance de la France avec les Suisses et les Grisons, 
Paris, 1790. — G., Saromhmg kleiner Schriften, Zurich, 1866. — Pkltheinier, W., 
Historia belli Suitensls aive Helveticl, Tiguri, 1736. — Plant*, P. 0. von, Die Schweiz in ihrer 
Entwicklung zum Einheitsstaate. — E^atulcofer, Geschichto des Thurgaus, Bisohoffaell, 1880. — 
Pury, 8, de, Chronique do® chanolnes de Neuchatel, Neuchfttel, 1809. 

Rahn, J. X., Geschichte der blldenden KtLnste In der Schweiz, Zurich, 1876. — lUmbert, 
E., Les Alps suisses, Geneva, 1875. 

Bugem Mambert, bom in 1880, first turned his studies in the direction of theology, but at 
twenty-four ho was appointed to the chair of French literature at Lausanne, which he 
occupied until the Confederation called him to the Polytechnical School. His sojourn at 
Zurich lasted twenty-one years, when, in 1881, he returned to his own canton. He was not 
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long, liowever, to breatlie bis native air, bis laborious career being suddenly cut short in 1886. 
His works are numerous and varied, but all are remarkable for great power, authority, and 
calm. 

Rauchenstein, H., Der Feldzug Csesars gegen die Helvetier, Zurich, 1882. — Relatio 
Couflictus Laupensis. — Reportoiium der Abscbied© der EidgenOssischen Tag.satz ungen, 
1803-1848, 3 vols. (Additional reports of the old federal diets), — RilMet, A., Les Originen de 
la Confederation suisse, Geneva, 1868. — Rochholz, EidgenSssiscbo Liedercluonlk, Bern, 1835. 
— Rod^ E. von, Die Feldzuge der Scbweizer gegen Karl den Kiibnen, Gescliichte des beiu- 
ischen Kriegswesens, Scbaifbausen, 1843-1844, 2 vols. — Rtget, Amdd^e, Les Buisses etGendvo, 
Geneva, 1804; Histoiredu peuple de Geneve, Geneva, 1870-83, 7 vols. — Rossel, V., Histoiro 
litxeraire de la Suisse romande, Bern, 1887-91, 2 vols. — Roveriaa, F. de, Mdmoirew, Born. — , 
Ruchat, A., Histoire de la Reformation eii Suisse, Lausanne, 1727-28, 

Abra^iam Ruchat, tbe father of Swiss (French) history, was horn in 1678 of a peasant 
family. Educated in Germany and Holland, he returned to Switzerland to become pr'^fessor of 
history at the University of Lausanne. The Histoire da la Reformation an Ruissa was hut a 
part of a projected general history of Switzerland which was never completed. Ruchat says 
of his labours : “'1 have been tempted nine times to give up the enterprise and live in peace ; 
but the desire to serve my country has ever reinvested me with courage. I seek not glory, 
but truth and the public good. I have always endeavoured to write as though some day I were 
to be called to account for the products of my pen.” 


Samen, Livre blanc do Sarnen, in Les Origines do la Confederation suisse, by A. Rilliet, 
Genova, 1868. — SchHUng, D, (the younger), Luzeruer Chronik, Luzern, 1862. ■— Sohrelber, H. 
Loriti Glareauus, Fribourg, 1878. — Schuler, M,, Geschichte des Landes G lama ; Thaten unci 
Sitten der Eidgenossen, Zurich, 1856, 7 vols. — Secretan, B., (ialdrio suisse, Biographies Na- 
tionales, Lausanne, 1874. — Soahausen, R., Schweizor Politik wiihrend dea dnnasigjdhrigeu 
Krieges, Halle, 1882. — Segeaser, P. von, Eiclgendssiche Abschiede, Blmd-s und RechtsgoHchiv/uto 
von Luzern, Lucerne, 1839-1856, 17 vols. — Slmmler, J.^ Vom Regiment der lobUchen Eidgen- 
ossenschaft, Zurich, 1576. — Steiger, R. de, Coup d’ooil ^ndral sur Phiatoire milltaire des Suls- 
Fes, Lausanne, 1869. — Steinauer, Geschichte des Freistaatos Schwyz, Eixiniedoln, 1861.' — 
Stettler, M., Annales oder Beachreibung der vornehmeton GeBchichton, Beni, 1626, 2 vols. — 
Studer, H., TiU-Eulenspiegel im Lande aes Toll. Zurich, 1900, — StrloWer, J., Lehrbuch der 
Schweizergeschichte, Zurich, 1874, Aktensammlung dor helvetischen Republik, Frauonfeld, 
1899; Die Quellen zur Reformationsgeschichto, 1884. — Stusupf, Swiss Chronicle, Zurich, 

1547. 

Tageblatt der Gkaetza und Dekrete der gesetegeheuden Rdthe der Helvetisohen Re- 
publik, Bern, 1800, 6 vols. — TiUier, J, A. von, Geschichte der Eidgenossen wahrond der 
Zeit des sogeheissenen Fortschrifts, Bern, 1853-1855, 8 vole. ; Geschichte der Eldgeuossenscha'ft 
wahrend dor sogenannten Restaurationsepoche, Zurich, 1848-1850, 8 vols. : Gescmchte der Eid- 
genosseu wfihrend der Herrschaft der Vermittlungsakte, Zurich, 1845-1846, 2 vole.; Ge,!.chichte 
des Preistaates Bern, Bern, 1838-1839, 6 vols.; Geschichte der helvetischeu Bepublik, Bern, 
1843, 8 vols. — Taohudi, A., Chronicon Helveticum, Basel, 1784-1736, 2 vols. 

The moat complete of the early Swiss chronicles and the basis of Mtiller’f history. 

Vaucher, P., Esquisses d’hlstoire Suiaae, liEusanne, 1883. — Vleusseiuac, A., History of 
Switzerland, London, 1846. — Vincent, J. M., State and Federal Government of Switzerland, 
Baltimore, 1891. — Vischor, W., Geschichte det SchwJlbischen Stftdtebilnde, Gdtingen, 1861. 
— Vita S. Gain, Translated by A. Potthast in Die Geschichtschrelber der deutschen vorzelt, 
Vol. 1, Berlin, 1857.— V6geli, Vateriandische Geschichte, Zurich, 1872. — VogeMn, A. and 
Raoher, Geschichte der schweizerischeu Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1854, 4 vols. — Vulli®- 
min, L., Histoire dela Confederation suisse, Lausanne, 1875-1876, 3 vols. 

Loitis Vulliemin. was the founder of the SocUti d^liiatoira de la Buim romande, together 
with Felix Chavannes the poet and F. de G ingins the historian. Imaginativ©, ardent, patriotic, 
variously gifted, Vulliemin devoted all his talent to his country’s use, and merits the eternal 
gratitude of Switzerland. 

Wattenwylj Geschichte der Stadtund Landschaft Bern, Schaflhausen, 1867-1872, 2 vols. — ' 
Weldmann, Father, Geschichte der Landschaft St. Gallon, St. Gall, 1834.— “Wild, K., Auszhge 
au.<j handschriftlichen chroniken und aua deu Rathsprotokollen der Stadt und Bepublik St, G al- 
ien, St. Gall, 1847. — Wilaon, J., Hiatoiyof Switzerland, London, 1832. — Wintheriur, Morf 
de, Dittos Paedagogium, Heft, 1878. — Wirth, Btatistik der Schweiz, Zurich, 1871-75, 8 vols. 
— Wittekind, (monk of Corvey) Chronique. — Wysa, G. von, Geschichte der Hlstoriogmphie 
in der Schweiz, Zurich 1895. — Indicateur d’histoire de Soleure, Bolothum, 1866. 

cT. ff. von Wyas, Swiss historian, bom at Zurich March Slat, 1816, is the son of the burgo- 
master David von Wyss. He was appointed president of the SoeiitS d^kiatoire auim in 1854, 
and is universally recognised as among the most learned of the historians of the century. 
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Zellweger, J. K., Geschiclito des Appenzellisclien Volkes, Trogen, 1880 ; CUronologisclHi 
Uebersiclit der Schweizergeschiclite, Zuricli, 1887 ; Gescliiclito dor diplomatlsclioft vorbilltniHSO 
der Schweiz mil Frankrelcb, Bern, 1848. — Zschokke, J. H., Histoire do la Intto dc« cantons 
dSmocratiques, Geneva, and Paris 1823 ; History of the Invasion of Switzerland by the French, 
translated by J. Aiken, London, 1803. 



A CHEONOLOG-ICAL SUMMAEY OF THE HISTOEY OF 

SWITZEELANB 


Before the Koman Conquest 

Before -lOOn n.c, (Stone Acc.) I’lio Irtko-dwellers, the earliest people of winch trueca remain 
ill what is now vSw itzeiland, live in primitive lmt3 built on piles in the shallow 
waters of various lakes. Th(‘y <lo not know the use of metalj use stone axe-hca4B, 
fixed in stag's horn and uoo(l hafts, flint arrow-heads, etc. 

3000-1000 n.c. (Bronze Age.) The lakemcn learn to manipulate metal; advance in skill and 
mental culture; make artistically shaped brouze spear-heads, swords, etc. 

1000'10C> n.c. (Iron Ago.) Tlic lakemcn substitute iron for bronze and achieve greater 
beauty and pcrh'ction of workmanship. Their w’eapons and implements become 
gradiKvlly identical with those of historic times. In their later days they come into 
conraet with Gauls and Romans. 

107 n.c. The Helvetians, one of the chief of the tribes then inhabiting Swdi 'criand, led by 
the clan of the Tigurini and under command of their chief Diviko, jiancd the 
Cuiibri and Teutones in a raid into southern Gaul. The allies defeat G'V Romans, 
under the coiibul Lueina Cassius, at Agen, and o\errun Gaul. 

10! n.c. The baibai iaiia are ded'eated hy the Homans under the eousui Marius near Aquna 
Sextim and one elan of the Helvetians, that of the Toygeni, is annihilated. 

101 K.c. Another division of the invading harbarianb is ciit to piocos by the forces of 
Marius and Ins collcagim Catullus, near Heiceiii. The Helvetian clan of the Tigurini 
fiUmo esi-npes. 

GO n.c. Tlie Helvetians prepare for a second migration into Gaul. A pow'crful ehiif. Orge- 
torix, I'roiuises to secure free pas.sage through the lands of the Allobrogcs and 
-'Bdui. He ‘O'eusi'd of treason and dies, hy suicide or murclei*. 

6^ 13.C. The Helvetians, :ii coinpanit d by the Buii and neighboring tribes, begin the march. 
Julius Ca'sar ciieeks the Helvetians at the Rhone, and destroys the Tigurini at 
the Arar (ya6ne). At Bibracto Caesar defeats (ho Helvetians. Their remnants 
return home. 


Under Roman Dominion 

57 n.c. CtTsuv's lieutenant, Ser/pus Galba, subdues the Helvetian Yeragri and Seduni. 

Hehetia is made a Roman province. 

52 B.c. The Hchetians take part in the revolt of Vercingetorix. 

43 c.c. Romans settle at R^oviodimum (Nyon) and in various other parts of Hedvetia. 

27 B.C. Helvetia is made part of Bclgica, one of the provinces of Gaul, and comes more 
directly under Roman control. 

15 n.c. Rha'tia (the Orisons) is subjugated by armies under Drusus and Tiberius Nero 
and made a Roman province. 

A.D, 00 .-Villus Ciet'itm lays waste Helvetia and massacres large numbers of tho inhabitants. 
Claudius (’orius, a Helvetian deputy, by hia eloquence saves the people from com- 
plete (le, struct ion. Aventieum (Avenches) becomes a Roman city of importance. 
Roman civilisation makes much progress in Helvetia, especially in tho western por- 
tion. Under the Romans military roads and fortresses arc built. 


From tub German Invasions through the Carlovingians 

Hordes of Alamanni devastate Switzerland. They partially destroy Aventieum. 
Christianity makes some converts in Switzerland. 

Alamanni again overrun Switzerland. 

The Alamanni conquer eastern Switzerland. 

The Burgundians march tow’ard the Rhine and approach Switzerland. 

The Burgundians settle in vvestem Switzerland, receiving “Sabaudia” (Savoy) from 
the Romans. 
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496 The Franks subjugate the Alamanni, acquiring eastern Switzerland. 

493 The Geths conquer Rhcetia, 

500 King Gondebaud ‘rules in Burgundy. His laws become part of Swiss institutions. 

524 The Franks, under Clodomir, capture Genova. 

534 The Franks subjugate the Burgundians, bringing western Switzerland into their 
power. 

536 Ehffitia is ^ven ,up to the Franks by the Goths. 

570 The Langobardi invade southern Switzerland. 

574 The Frankish king Gontra:. checks the incursions of the Langobardi. 

610 The Culdee monks, led by Columbaniis and Callus, spread Christianity in Switzer- 
land. 

687 The Carlovingians begin their rule over the Franks. They foster religious establish- 
ments ir Switzerland. 

768 Charlemag^ . ascends the Frankish throne. Ho gives an impelUB to religion, educa- 
tion, and industry in Switzerland; founds schools and churciu'S and iiutrcaHcs their 
wealth. 

774 The Franks gain possession of the Italian valleys of Switzerland till then held by 
the Langobardi. 

813 By the Treaty of Verdum western or Burgundian Switzerland falls to Lothair, eaBtcrn 
or German Switzerland (Alarnannia) with Ehtotia to Ludwig the German. Feudal- 
ism is becoming well established in Switzerland. The church owns large estatea 
and tlie bishops are powerful. Arts and sciences progress in the monaatorics of 
St. Gall, Reichenau, and PfUfTers. 

'853 Ludwig the German founds the Fraumlinater at Zurich. 


TrMK OF BunauNDiAit and At amannian RtrLEUS 

888 Rudolf I is crowned king of Upper Burgundy and begins to rule over western 
Switzerland, 

917 Count Hurkhard of Rhoctia i.s made duke of Alarnannia (Suabia). He rules over 
eastern Switzerland. 

919 Burkhard I, duke of Alarnannia, defeats Rudolf IT of Upper Burgtmdy at Winterthur. 

020 Alarnannia is formally incorporated with Germany. Kaatern Switzerland thus 1 ms* 
comes a part of Germany. 

922 Rudolf II of Upper Burgundy marries Bm*klmiHrs daughter Bertha who bringi to 
Burgundy the upper Aargau- 

930 Rudolf II acquires Arelat (Cisjurano Burgundy) as the result of a raid into Italy 
with Hugo of Provence. Thus the kingdom of Burgvmdy is reunited and Switzer- 
land, as an important part of this kingdom, attains promincmee. 

937 Rudolf II of Burgundy dies. Good Queen Bertha, his widow, rules heneflcently os 
regent for her eon Conrud. 

940 Conrad is placed under the guardianship of Otto I of Germany, Beginning of Ger- 
man influence in western Switzerland. 

950 Conrad defeats the Hungarians that invade Switzerland. 

962 Queen Bertha founds a religious houfle at Payerne, (Traditional.) 

900 Ekkehard II of St. Gall, the most famous man of leanutiig of his time, dies, 

902 The serf*; rise against the nobles of Aargau and Thurgau. 

993 Rudolf III of Burgundy. Switzerland is turned over more and more to the (dergy 
and the great noble 

1016 Rudolf HI abdicates in lavor of Henry IT of Germany. Henry ie opposed by the nobles 
of Burgundy in several battleH in Switzerland. 

1022 The distinguished scholar Notker HI of St. Gall dies. 


FnOM THE Union of SWXTZEUtiAND tTTJDEU THE GeuMAN KmX>E110IIB to the FotWDJN<1 

OF THE SWIHB OONFEDEltATlON 

1032 Conrad 11 of Germany defeats the Burgundians at Ivforat and NeneliAlel. 

1033 He is crowned king of Burgundy and thus adds western Kwilzerhuid to (tennany, 

1033 Burgundy, Alarnannia, and Khietia fall to Henry Hf. All Hwitzerland in herei>y re- 
united as part of Germany. Bt. Gull m a leader in learning. The nbbeyH of Zurich, 
Rhoinau, and Einsiedeln and the biHiiopries of Coins t^mstanee, and Bale attain 
great eminence. 

1045 Henry HI of Germany by assuming the crown of lAunhardy seeurci possession of all 
the territories of Swiizerlnnd not .nlrt-ady within his dominiotiH (Italian Switzer- 
land). He is fr(:(iu(«ritly at BAle and Solothum. He holda imperial diets at Zurich 
and lavishes gifts on her religious hjundationa, 
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1057 Paidolf of Rhoinfelden begins his rule as duke of Alaniannia and governor of Bur- 
gundy, thus controlling' all Switzerland. 

1077 Eudolf is elected king by the opponents of Plenry IV. Switzerland is drawn into the 
struggle between Henry IV and Pu|>e Gregory VI 1. 

1080 Rudolf is slain and his army defeated at 'Mewsburg. The GuelMZilhringen faction 
'wars against P'rederick of Hohenstaufen for the possession of Alaniannia. Many 
monasteries, castles, and towns are destroyed in Switzerland. 

1090 Berth old 11 of 2iihringen inherits the possessions of the Hheinfeldcna in Switzerland. 

1097 Beitiiold II surrenders his claims to the dukedom v)f Alamann^a. He receives as 
rceonipensc the imperial bailiw’ick of Zurich, and is made duke of that portion of 
Ahimannia lying in what is now Switzeilaiid. 

1114 The people of Schw'yz resist the encroachments of the monks of Einsicdeln. Henry V 
decides in favour of Einsiedeln. 

1127 Conrad of Zahringen is created rector of Burgundy by the emperor Lothair. « Most 
of the territories comprising modern Switzerland are no^v under the nilo of the house 
of Ziihiingon. This family governs benevolently throughout the century. 

1140 Arnold of Brescia finds asylum at Zurich. 

1144 In the quarrel of Ein.sicdeln and Schwyz, Conrad III decides in favour of Einsiedeln. 

114G Bernard of Clairvaux preaches the crusade at Zurich. Many Swiss join the cniHade. 

1152 The Waldstiltte are placed under an interdict by the bishop of Constance, 

1173 By inheritance of the possessions of the house of Lenzburg in Aargau and in the forest 
states the house of Hapsburg gains in wealth and power. 

1177 Berthold IV of Ziihringcn founds the free city of Fribourg. 

1180 Berthold V. succeeds. He develops the policy of walling in strong cities to oh'aet the 

po-wer of the nobles. He fortifies Burgdorf, Moudon, Yverdon, Laupen, and ScliaiT- 
hausen. 

1190 Berthold V defeats the rebellious nobles at Avenchca and in the Grindelwald. 

1191 Berthold V founds the city of Bern. 

1209 Franciscan monks begin to enter Switzerland. 

1211 Berthold V is defeated by Count Tliomas of Savoy, 'who seizes Moudon. 

1215 Dominicans begin to enter Switzerland. 

1213 Berthold V dies childless. With him the house of Ziihringcn and the rectorate of 

Burgundy cuds. Switzerland reverts to Germany. JScrnj Solothurn, Zurich, and 

other towns become immediately dependent on the emperor, and gain in freedom. 
Many nobles become subject to the empire alone and increase in power. The 
houses of Savoy, Kyburg (inheritors of the lands of the Zilhringens), aml'ICabs- 
burg become most prominent. Religious orders nourish. 

1231 Tlie people of Uri obtain their first charter from King Henry, which nominally places 
them directly under the empire. 

1240 The community of Schwyz is given a charter from the empire by Frederick II. Savoy 
extends her dominion to include Vaud and other portions of Southern Switzerlaid. ' 

1245-1250 The people of Switzerland take sides in the .struggle between Guelfs and (Biibel- 
linea. Bisiiigs_ occur in the Waldstiltte against the house of Habsburg which has 
gained authority in middle and eastern Switzerland. The expulsion of oppressive 
bailiffs (referred to this period by modern investigators from its former position 
in 1307-08). 

1250 Lucerne enters into alliance with Schwyz and Obwalden. 

1264 The antiqua confederatio, the earliest league of the Waldsthtte, is formed (uncer- 
tain date). 

1255 Pierre of Savoy is acknowdedged suzerain of Bern; later of Morat and Bale. 

1264 Pierre of Savoy is acknowledged suzerain of Geneva. The greatness of the house 
of Habsburg is founded through the inheritance of the possessions of the Kyburga. 

1206 Zurich with the aid of Rudolf of Habsburg defeats Ulrich of Regensburg. Rmlolf 

gains in influence 'With several Swiss towns, 

1207 Pierre of Savoy defeats an array sent against him by Rudolf of Habsburg at LiJwen- 

burg. Peace bet-w'een Habsburg and Savoy. 

1273 Rudolf of Habsburg besieges Bale. He is chosen emperor of Germany. Bale submits, 
Rudolf inherits the possessions of his cousins in the Waldstiltte. 

1275 Rudolf of Habsburg is consecrated emp(.Tor by Pope Gregory at Lausanne. 

1277 Rudolf acquires Fribourg. He now holds in Switzerland territories equivalent to 
the modern cantons of Aar, Zug, Tlmrgau, B«u'n, and Lucerne, the towns of Sursec, 
Sempach, and Winterthurj the convent of Silekingen, and the wardenship of the 
Waldstiltte, 

1288 Rudolf twice unsuccessfully besieges Bern. 

1289 The Bernese suffer loss in an Austrian ambuscade at the Schosshaldc and Bern is 

compelled to make peace. 

1291 The rnen of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden (the three Waldsthtte) form the Ever- 
lasting League [Eicigc Bund), for the defence of their common rights and interests. 
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The Waldstatte form a temporary alliance with Zurich. In the for tho 

imperial throne between Adolf of Kassau and Albert, duke of Austria, the ctm- 
federates with Zurich and Bdle side against Albert. War ensues. Thcs territories 
of the bishop of Constance and the abbot of St. Gall are laid waste. 

1292 The Austrians defeat the men of Zurich before Winterthur. Zurich is forced to make 
peace with Albert and her alliance with the forest states is annulled. 

1294 The first LandsgAmeinde of which record remains is held in Schwyz. 

1297 Adolf of Nassau as king of Germany confirms tho charter of 1240 to SchwyK and 

the same charter to Uri. 

1298 The Bernese defeat the Austrian nobles at Dornbt'hl. Albert, duke of Austria, asceutls 

the German throne and strengthens the power of Austria in Switzerland, 


THE FOUETEENTH CENTURY 

1307 Werner Stauffacher of Schwyz, Walter Ftirst of Uri, and Arnold of the iMelchthai 
in Unteru'alden, with thirty companions take an oath on the IKltli to free tin* 
country from oppressors. William Tell shoots the Austrian bailiif (Dcsaler. (These 
events are now regarded as legendary.) 

1303 The e.xpulsion of the bailiffs. (This event some historians now regard as min’cly 
traditional and refer it to the period 1245-50.) King Albert is murdered. Bern 
concludes a league with Solothurn. 

1309 Henry VIII confirms the charters of Schwyz and Uri, and grants lilrerti(»s i.u tJntcr- 
walden, placing all three under direct imperial jurisdiction. The confedemUm renew 
their alliance with Zurich. 

1314 The men of Schwyz capture the abbey of 32insicdeln because of a quarrel over pasture 

land. Frederick of Austria places the WaldstUtte under the ban of the (uupirc. 
The Waldstiltte conclude alliances with Glarus, Ursern, Art, and Int(n‘Iuk<‘n. I.ouis 
of Bavaria, rival of Frederick for the German ihroins declares th<( ban removed. 
'The confederates take his side in the struggle for the throne, 

1315 Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Frederick, moves against the WaUlsiilCte. The 

Swiss vanquish the Austrians at Morgarten. Leopold is slain. The three forest 
districts renew the Everlasting League of 1291. 

1316 Louis of Bavaria recognises the new league, declares the political rightj:* of the house 

of Austria forfeit in the forest districts, and confirms their H(W(?ral charttTS. 

1318 Truce with Austria. The Hababurgs surrender all jurisdiction over the WaldHtiltie, 
but their rights merely as landownera arc recognized, Eisings ugaiunt Austria 
in western ywitzerland. I,eopold besieges the free town of Boloihurn, but soon 
withdraws. (Traditional rescue of the Austrians at tho bi'idgc by tine men of 
Solothurn.) 

1323 Bern and other Burgundian towns enter into an allianco with the forest districts 
for protection against Austria and the aristocracy. 

1328 Lucerne revolts from Austria. 

1332 Lucerne (fourth of the “old ” places) joins the league. 

1336 Civic revolution in Zurich places Rudolf Brun at the head of the city govornmeiit and 
gives power to the craft-guilds. 

1339 The Bernese with men from the forest districts defeat tho nobles at Laupen. 

1350 Massacre of Austrian conspirators at Zurich. Tho men of Zurich destroy the castlo 

of Rapperschwyl, Zurich thereby incurs the enmity of Austria. 

1351 Zurich (fifth of the “old” places) for protection against Austria enters the league. 

First regulations as to the aid that the confederaU's owe to each otlior, first federal 
rights and establishment of the circle of confederate defence. Duke Albert of 
Austria unsuccessfully besieges Zurich. 

1362 Zug and Glams (sixth and seventh of the “ old ” places) enter the league. Tho duke 
of Austria renews war on Zurich. By the terms of the poaeo of Brandmrhurg, Zug 
and Glarus are again brought into subjection to Austria. 


The Confederation of the Eiguit Oi.d Piackb 

1363 Bern (completing the eight *' old places ”) enters the league, adding greatly to its 
strength. 

1354 Zurich is besieged by the ^'orces of Austria and tho empire. 

1355 Peace is declared at Regensburg (Ratisbon), 

1361 Charles IV recognises the confederation of eight states as a lawful union for tho 
preservation of the piiblic peace (Lan<{jM<!den»v0rUndunff)^ 

1304 Zug is freed from Austrian rule ^ the men of Schwyz, 

1367 The Gotteahausbund (league of God's house) is formed in the Engadlne. 
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1368 The Peace of Thorberg adjusts matters between Austria and the confederates. 
rejoins the league as a permanent member, 

1370 The Parson’s Ordinance {Pfaftenhrief) abolishes special exemption of the clergy and 
provides for the preservation of peace among the confederates. 

1376 Enguerrand de Coucy to assert claims to lands in ,Aargau invades Switzerland with a 
horde of irregulars in the Guglerkrieg, or English Wai'. Dc Coucy is routed in the 
Entlebucli and at Freibrunnen. 

1382 Rudolf of Kyburg, of the Hahsburg line, is defeated by Bern and Solothurr, in the 
Kyburg "War. 

1384 Bern and Solothurn take Thun, Burgclorf, and other places from Rudolf of Kyburg. 
The Kyburgs are forced to accept citizenship in Bern. 

1355 The Swiss cities join the league of the south Oerman towns. The men of Lucerne 

demolish Hotenhurg, the residence of the xliistrian hailiir. 

1356 The forest districts come to the aid of Lucerne against Austria. The Pwiss defeat 

the Austrians in spite of great odds in the battle of Rempach (Arnold Winkolried). 

1388 The men of Glarus aided by a few from Schuyz defeat the Austrians at Nilfcls. 

Clarus is delivered from Austria. 

1389 The confederates are secured in their conquests by a seven years’ truce with Austria. 

Glarus permanently rejoins the league. 

1393 Schdno's attempt to deliver Zurich to Austria fails. By the Sempach Ordinance 

{Scmpachcr Brief) the confederates are drawn, closer together by provision for an 
army and for the preservation of order. 

1394 The truce with Austria is prolonged for twenty years. The Swiss Confederacy is 

recognised and political dependence on Habsburg is practically at an end. The 
country hereafter is commonly known as Die (Switzerland). 

1395 Formation of the Upper (Grey) League in the western Griaona. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1402 Revolt of the people of Appenzell and St. Gall against the abbot of St, Gall. 

1403 The Appenzellers defeat the abbot’s forces at Vogelinseck. 

1405 The abbot’s troops, assisted by an Austrian army, are defeated in the battle of 
the Rhointhal or Stoss. 

1408 The Appenzellers are beaten at Bregenz. 

1411 Appenzell is placed under the protection of the Swiss League (save Bern). 

1412 The truce of the league with Austria is prolonged for iifty years. During the first 

half of the century the league increases its territory, not giving political rights, 
however, to the acquired lands. 

1414 The council of Constance is convened. Switzerland is visited by great numbers of 

ecclesiastics and great nobles. 

1415 Duke Frederick of Austria helps John XXTII escape from Constance. The emperor 

Sigismund places Frederick under the ban. By Sigismund’s order the confederates 
conquer the Austrian Aargau, Bern receives the lion’s share. The first common 
bailiwicks {Freie Amter) are established. Uprising of the Valais against the baron 
von Raron, a despotic ruler. 

1416 Lucerne, Uri, and Unterwalden fom an alliance with Upper Valais. 

1417 Uri and Upper Valais take the Val d’Oasola from Savoy. 

1422 The attempts of Uri and the confederates to ac«iuire territory to the south of the Alps 
receive a cheek in their defeat by the Milanese at Arbedo. 

1424 The Grey League is formally renewed. 

1436 The league of the Ten Jurisdictions is formed in the eastern Orisons. Conflicting 
claims over the territories left by Frederick, count of Toggenburg, cause dissensiou 
between Zurich and Sehwyz. The other confederates take sides with 8(*hwyz. 

1440 The men of Zurich invade Sehwyz but are compelled to retreat. Felix HJlnmuudin, 
humanist, furthers the new leaming at Zurich. 

1442 Zurich allies itself with Austria and resists federal jurisdiction. Civil war (the Old 

Zurich War) breaks out. 

1443 Tlie Zurich troops are defeated at Sankt Jacob on the Sihl. StUsai, the burgomaster 

of Zurich is slain. 

1444 Zurich is besieged by the confederates. Charles VII of France sends to her aid 

wild bands of the Armagnaes under command of the dauphin Louis. They slaughter 
the confederates, who make a heroic defence at Sankt Jacob on the Bira before Bale. 
1450 Peace is concluded. Zurich is forced to renounce her alliance with Austria. 

1452 The Swiss League concludes treaty of friendship with Franco. A new class of allies, 
the associate districts [Zugumdie Orte), begins to gather round the league. 

1458 The league forms an alliance with Rapperschwyl. Sigismund, duke of Austria, irritated 
by its loss declares war. 
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1460 The confederates overrun the Austrian Tliurgau. This results in the aocond accession 

of common bailiwicks. The ait of printing is established at Bflle. h'ounding of the 
University of Bale. Material and artistic culture flourishes. 

1461 Sigismund gives up Thurgau which comes under the protection of the confederates. 
1463 The confederates renew the French treaty with Louis XI. 

1467 Zurich purchases Winterthur from Sigismund. The league makes a. treaty of friend- 

ship with Phil'p the Good, duke of Burgundy. 

1468 The Swiss lay siege to Waldshut. Sigismund buys them oil. 

1469 Sigismund obtains the proi.ectiou and financial aid of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 

He ^ves as security Alsace, the Waldshut, and the Black Forest. The alliance 
of Charles with Sigismund violates the treaty of 1467 and incenses the Swiss. 
Charles the Bold commits the mortgaged lands to l^eier von Hagcnlmch, as vogt. 
His severity is complained of by the Swiss. 

1470 Louis XI of France makes a. treaty with the Swiss to secure their neutrality. 

1471 The three leagues of the Orisons confirm an earlier alliance. 

1473 Sigismund becomes the ally of Louis, who aims to reconcile Sigismund and the Swiss 

and turn them against Charles the Bold. 

1474 The confederates attempt in vain to get redress from Charles the Bold for the wrongH 

done by Hagenbach to their friends in Alsace. As the result of the eilortH of 
Louis the Everlasting Compact {Eicige RlcJitu7w) is signed at Constance. By 
it Sigismund renounces all Austrian claims on the lands of the confederates and 
they agree to support him. The freedom of the Swiss Confederation from the 
Habsburgs is now formally established. The Swiss and SigiHinimd i(»in a league- 
of the Alsatian and Rhine cities. Hagenbach is put to death with the eonnivatie^s 
of Bern. The confederates at the instance of Sigismund declare war against (?harl<‘fl, 
Bern takes the lead in westward aggression. Hdrieourt is taken by the con- 
federates. 

1475 Further successes of the Swiss. Bern captures sixty towns in Vaud, lighting against 

Savoy, which has joined Charles the Bold. Bern and Upper Valais form an alliamre 
and the latter prevents the passage of the Milanese troops of Savoy. The emiwror 
and Louis desert the confederates. 

1476 Charles the Bold captures Granaon and has the garrison executed by two of th<‘i' 

own comrades. The Swiss gain a glorious victory in the battle of <3ranfion and r(d.nk<* 
the town. Rich spoils and revenge. Charles besieges Morat, In the baitl<' of 
Morat the Swiss decisively defeat the Burgundians. By intervention of Louih X! 
an arrangement is mode with Savoy by which for the first time hVeiush-Hpeaking 
districts become connected with the confederation. Savoy loses Fribourg, Granson, 
Morat, Orbe, Echallens, and Aigle. Bern profits most. 

1477 The Swiss and the troops of EenG, duko of Lorraine, defeat Charles the Bold at tlu^ 

battle of Nancy. The foundation of Swiss nationality is firmly laid by tUehe vic- 
tories, and the fame of Swiss arms is world-wide; but internal jealouHien arine. 
Riots in various states. The band of the Mad Life. Zurich, Bern, Ltu'(*rne. Fri- 
bourg, and Solothurn form a separate league and a perpetual treaty {linrgrerhl). 
14/8 The men of Zurich, Lucerne, Uri, and Bcliwyz defeat the Milanese at the battle 
of Giomico. Switzerland expands toward the south. 

1480 Fribourg and Solothurn seek admission to the league. This demand in oppoBcd by 

the rural members and supported by the towns belonging to tho separatt; league oi 
the Burgrecht, 

1481 The Compact of Stanz {f^tanzer VerkomnU) prevents disruption. Nicholas von «lcr 

Fluhe aids to an understanding. Fribourg and Solothurn (the ninth and tenth imuu- 
bers) are admitted to the confederation. The separate league of the towns is dis- 
solved. Dangerous societies are forbidden. Tho compact conconirateu tho govern- 
ment of the confederation. 

1489 Hans Waldmann, burgomaster of Zurich, attempts to subordinate tho peasanta. Ho 

is overthrown and executed. 

1490 Insurrection against the federal government in St. Gall is put down. 

1496 The Swiss refuse to obey the imperial chamber, objecting to taxation wilhout reprt?'* 

sentation. They refuse to join the Swabian Leagm*. 

1497 The confederates conclude a perpetual league with Hie Grey Leagiu' of the CriHonB, 

1498 The confederates conclude a perpetual league with the League of CJvkI’h IIouho 

liavfihniid) of the Grisons. 

1499 The Swiss go to the support of their nllies in the GriHons against the emperor Maxi- 

milian and the Swabian League. SuecoBBes of the Swiss nt Triesen, at Bnalerholz 
near Bitle, at Calven, at Sehwaderloo, and at FraBlenz. Tho Swiss Confederation 
by the peace of Bale secures freedom fivviu German imperial regulations and rises 
to the rank of an allied state of the empire, having practical independence. T!lie 
Swiss establiah their rights in tho Thurgau. The league of Ten Jurisdietiww in the 
Grisons confirms an alliance with the Sv iss licaguc. 
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3500 S^viss mercenaries engaged by Louis Sforza surrender Novara to the French rather than 
fight the Swiss in the French army of Louis XII. By the lielp of thes Swiss Milan 
hk’onies a property of France. The practice of Swiss serving in. foreign armies 
has now become frequent. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1501 Bale and SchafThausen (the eleventh and twelfth members) are admitted to the 
confederation. 

1510 Sebinner, bishop of Sitten, induces Swiss troops to aid in the expulsion of the French 
from Italy. 

1512 The Swiss conquer Milan and drive the French out of Italy; declare IMaximilian duko 
of Milan. In return the confederates receive Ticino and the Orisons leagues get 
the \'altellina, Cleves, and Bormio. 


The CoNFE»ER.mON of Thiuteen States 

1513 Appenzell is admitted to the confederation, thus completing the confederation of Thir- 
teen States. The Swiss defeat the French at Novara. 

1515 Francis I defeats the Swiss at ^larignano, breaking the Swiss poiver in northern Italy. 
151C The Swiss League concludes a treaty of Perpetual Peace with France. Hans Holbein 
at Bale wins great reputation as a painter. His work marks the further advance of 
humanism in Switzerland. 

1519 Ulrich (Huldreich) Zwingli preaches the Reformation at Zurich. 

1521 Twelve states of the confederation (Zurich being restrained by Zwingli) concluuo 

an alliance with France, 

1522 The diet at Lucerne forbids the clergy to preach unauthorised docitrinea. 

1523 ZwingU’s teaching is sanctioned by the council at two “diaputatiom ” at Zurich. 

Zurich pushes forward the work of the Reformation, but is not supported by the 
other confederates. The first ecclesiastics are publicly married. 

1524 Under Zwingli’s leadership Zurich dissolves the monasteries. I'he forest state.s prevail 

on the diet at Lucerne to pronounce for the old faith. Religious riots occur in the 
Thurgau. The monastery of Ittingen is burned down. The Reformation progre,s8CH 
in eastern Switzerland. 

1525 The mass is discontinued at Zurich. The temporal rights of the Oroasmtlnatcr arc 

turned over to the state. The Carolinum, a school for hinnaniata, founded by 
Zwingli and Zurich, is made a nursery of culture. Lau-nanne concludes an alliance 
with Fribourg and Bern. The disorders caused by tbe anabaptists arc checked. 
The Swiss mercenaries are defeated with the French at Pavia. 

1626 The disputation at Baden, Eck, and Faber, representing tUo Catholics, decides in favour 
of the old faith. Several executions iollow. Geneva forms alliances with Hern and 
Fribourg. 

1527 Evangelical coburghership of Zurich and Constance {BoangdmJm Burgrecht). Ex- 
ecution of Ma.x Welirh, the Catholic bailiff in the Thurgau. Troubles in Toggen- 
burg and St. Gall widen the breach between Catholics and Evangelicals. 

1523 Bern joins Zurich and Constance in favour of religious freedom and is followed by 
Bale, Seliaffhausen, St. Gall and Mtilhausen. The confederation is in danger of 
breaking up. 

1529 Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug form the Christian Alliance (Chrut 

liclu Vereinigung)^ and ally themselves with Austria. First war of Kappel. The 
Austrian alliance is annulled and religious parity for each member of the confedera- 
tion is declared by the first Peace of Kappel. 

1530 Genoa w'ith confederate aid secures freedom from Savoy. 

1531 Second war of Kappel. The Catholic members of the confederation advance on Zurich, 

Near Kappel the men of Zurich are defeated and Zwingli is slain. Second Peace of 
Kappel. The Reformation in Switzerland is considerably checked. Catholic reaction. 
The league is now completely split into Catholics and evangelicals. 

1532 AVilliam larel begins to preach the Reformation in Geneva, 

1535 The Reformation is successfully planted in Geneva by Farel. 

153C Bern conquers Vaud and Lausanne and takes them from Savoy. Calvin comes to 
Geneva. The first Helvetic confession is published. 

153S By influence of the papal party Calvin is exiled from Geneva. 

1541 Calvin returns to Geneva and there establishes a theoretic government, the comMO’- 
rium. He enters upon a harsh rule, imprisoning and executing his opponents. 

1548 Constance is captured by the Austrians’ in the war of Smalkalden and is cut off from 
the Swiss Confederation. 
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1549 Calvin's theological disputes with the Zurich rofonucva arc partly settled by the Com- 
promise of Zurich {Gons^mns Tigurinwf). 

1553 Michael Servetus'is burned at the stake at Geneva at the in8tan'‘c of Calvin. 

1555 Calvin expels from Geneva many who uphold municipal liberty and repluccH them 
by foreigners, The city gpins the name of the “Protestant itonie.’’ lOvani.ielical'^ 
driven out of Locarno take refuge in Zuiich. 

1559 Calvin founds tb*j University of Geneva. 

1564 Calvin dies. Theodore de Bcze succeeds him as head of the church. Kmanuel 

Philibert, dui.e of Savoy, supported by the Catholic members of the league, (Uimauds 
back the districts seized by Bern in 1536. The Treaty of Lausanne rcaiorcR several 
of them. Tlie counter-Rcforraation (Catholic reaction) makes itself Ht,rongIy felt 
in Switzerland. It is furthered by Carlo Borromco, archbishop of Milan, and at 
Lucerne by Ludwig Pfyffer, the “Sud-ss king.” 

1565 "She Catholic states of Switzerland ally themselves with Pope Pius IV. 

1566 The second Helvetic Confession is published as a basis for union between the Calvinists 

and the Zurich refonners. 

1574 The Catholic reaction advances by the establishment of the Jesuits at Lucerne. 

1530 A papal nuncio comes to Lucerne. Borromco founds at Milan the “ Collegium ITelveti- 
cum ” for the education of Swiss priests. 

1581 The Capuchins become active in Switzerland for the Catholic reaction. 

15S2 The^ Protestants object to the introduction of the Gregorian calendar. 

1580 The Golden or Borromean League for support of CathoUeism is formed by the seven 
^^atholic members of the confederation (Uri, Schw} z, Unterwalclen, lauawm;, Zug, 
Preiburg, Solothum). » > 

1588 Tlie reformed states form a separate league with Strasburg. 

1597 Appenzell is divided into two parts, Inner Rhodes,” Catholic*, and ” Outer Uhodca,” 
Protestant. 


The 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1602 The Duke of Savoy attempts to get hold of Geneva (the “Escalade”), 

1020 Massacre of Protestants in the Valiollina. The valley is won for the Cntholics. nui 
Swiss Confederation remains nominally neuirul in the Thirty Years’ War. hut various 
membei-s become involved from time to time. 

1022 The Austrians conquer the Priltigau. 

1624 Prench troops take the Valtellina. 

1029 The Valtellina is taken by the imperial troops. 

JS? Compromise adjusts the religious status of the “common baiUwi<'kH.” 

1035 The French once more capture tlie Valtellina. 

% Spaniards drives the French out of the t'altcUino. 

1G39 The mdependcnce of the Grisons estahlished. 

1048 By the Treaty of Westphalia the Swiss Confederation is formally separated from (h‘r- 
many and recognized as independent. Religious divisions continue to cripple i.ho 
energy of the confederation. Poverty, a result of the Thirty Yeara' War, caiiwa dia- 
content. 

less The Peasants’ War breaks out in Bern, Solotlmrn. Luectne, and Bnlo heenuae of llin 
oppression of the gpyerninB class. The peasants foj-m a league of fiuini«\vukl. They 
are defeated at Wohlensohwyl. 

1054 The Protestant Swiss intercede for the Waldenses. They win the fricndHldp of Oliver 
Cromwell, who pays great honor to their envoys. i v u i * 

^otestant fugitives from Schwyz fmd refuge in Zurich. 

1050 Vi^ Christopher Pfyirer of Lucerne with a lanly of 

Catholics defeats the Protestants at Villmcrgcn. A treaty is eoncludcd wiiich i>r<h 
matters^ individual sovereignty of each member of tho confederation in rvligiuui 

1663 The confederation makes a treaty with Louis XIV of Franco, by ivhich ProLestant 
mercenanes are taken into the king’s pay. j w j roi.tRi.am; 

1668 As the result of cneroachments by Louis in t)jo Fnmehe-ComtO the confedcratvM rjrovldo 
for joint Mtion against outside enemies by putting into execution the iitn4emi*nt 
known as the Dcfensionale. French Protestant refugees find shelter in Bwlt^.crland. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1707 of a comniittco ol tho council at Genova Uemanda a nuiro 

1-12 The abbot of St. Gail by hia oppreasiona rouses tho people ol Toggenhurg to inaur- 
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rection, The second Villtncrgen War (or war of Toggenburg) between Catholics: 
and Protestants fiom these troubles. The Catliolies are del'uuted at Villmcr<^en 
The Treaty of Aarau assures the “ common bailiwicks ” religious liberty and urivea 
advantages to the Protestanta. ^ 

1715 The Catholic members of the confederation by the Truckli Bund agree to put France 
m the position of guarantor of the confederation. A period of decline. The con- 
federation has little unity. Unsatisfactory relations of the c issca. 

1723 The conspiracy of Davel to free Vaud from the oppression of Bern is crushed. 

1729 The Marten’' (hard ones) opponents of the government, and the “Xintfen" (soft 
ones) at Zug struggle for supremacy. 

1732 The “ Harten '' gain a victory over the “ Linden ” in the Outer llliodes of Appenzoll 
1737 The democrats win a victory for liberal government in Oeneva. 

1744 Demands for a more liberal government are made in Bern. 

1749 Hentzi’s conspiracy attempts in vain to overthrow the oligarchy at Bern. 

1748 Dhscontenis of the common people cause disorder in Ncuchatel. 

1755 Popular uprisings in the Leventiiia are crushed by tlie government of Uri. 

1762 The Helvetic Society is founded and fosters aspirations' for liberty. Rousseau, then a 
citizen of Geneva, publishes the Conirat Mai. These books are publicly burned 

by order of the city government. The popular party wins in the Outer Rhodes of 
AppenzelL 

1764 The “ Harten " are victorious in Zug. 

1768 Armed intervention of Franc(‘, Zurich', and Bern in Geneva to suppress popular revolts 
of the natives.” Disorders occur in the patriciate of Lucerne. 

1770 The “natives ” rise in revolt in Geneva. 

1777 All of the thirteen states of the confederation join in making a new alliance with 
France. Bolitieal disturbances occur in Zurich. 

1780 The meetings of the Helvetic Society are forbidden. 

1781 Anarchy in Geneva. Pastor Wascr is e.veciited at Zurich for opposition to the city 

government, France, Bern, and Sardinia intervene. Krnigration from (icneva 
Insurrection at Fribourg under Chenaux. 

1784 Joseph Suter, a popular leader in the Inner Rhodes of Appenzell, is executed. 

1789 The French Revolution begins to find sympathizers in Switzerland. 

1790 E.xile8 from Vaud and Fribourg organise the Helvetic Club at Pans to npnoid the new 

ideas in Switzerland. The^ club stirs up risings in the western pari, of the con- 
federation. Lower Valais rises against the oppressive rtilo of the upper districts. 

1792 Porreiitniy defies the prince-bishop of Bale; with the help of the French drives out the 

imperial troops; fomis the Rauraciun Republic. This afterward becomes the French 
department of Mont Terrible. Geneva is saved from France by a forci^ from Zurich 
and Bern. Massage of the Swiss guards at the Tuileries by the Paris mob. The diet 
of Aarau orders the recall of the Swiss regiments, 

1793 A reign of terror begins in Geneva because of uprising of the “natives.” 

1794 The revolutionary party assumes control in Geneva. Arrests and murders. Domanda 

lor greater freedom are made at Stfifa in the territory of Zurich. 

1795 A reaction sets in in Geneva. The insurrection at fclBlfa is auppressed. 

1797 Bonaparte incorporates the Italian bailiwicks of the Valtellina with the Cisalpine 
Republic. La Harpe calls on the Directory to protect the liberties of Vaud against 
xhe oppression of Bern. ® 


The Helvetic Republic 

1798 French troops in response occupy MUlhausen, Bienne, and part of the lands of the* 

prmce-hishop of Bale. Insurgents open the prison of Chillon. Another French army 
enters \ aud and the Lemanic Republic is proclaimed there. The Fnmch oi‘eupy 
Iribouig and Solothurn; defeat the Bernese after fierce fighting at Keueneek: tako 
Bern, the stronghold of the aristocratic party, and pillage the treasury. Th<^ Revo- 
mtion triumphs over the Confederation. By order of the Directory, the Helvetic 
Pu‘public, one and indivisible, is proclaimed. Peter Ocdis of Bale supplies a con- 
stitution. Ten of the thirteen members of the old confederation accept the new 
goverament. Twenty-three “ cantons,” or administrative districts, arc created. The 

donn after desperate conlhets at Sehindellegi, Morgarten, and at Rothenthurm. An 
insurrection of the mountamcers of Upper Valais against the French is bloodily 
repressed. The French put down an insurrection in Nidwald with great bloodshed. 
(The days of terror of Nidwald end.) 

1799 Zurich, the forest cantons, and Rhnjtia become the scene of the struggle of tho Aus- 

trians aud Russians against the French in the wars of tho Coalition. 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTITEY 

1802 Strife between the centralists and the federalists. Bonaparte withdraws the Fri^iwh 
troops. The Helvetian government is driven from Bern. Bonaparte cotivenes 
Swiss statesmen at Paris in 'the consultdf ami acts as mediator. The Frickthal, t he 
last Austrian possession in Switzerland, is given to the Helvetic Kepublie by 
Bonaparte. 


Tirfi OONFEDEllATION OF NINKTEKN" OaNTONB 

1803 Napoleon’s Act of Mediation is made the constitution of Switeerland.” This name 

for the first time is used as the official name of the country. The thirteen membera 
of the old confederation are set up again and six new cantons are added, Xher^'t 
are to be no more privileged classes or subject lands. Switnerland enjoys ten 
years of peace and prosperity. 

1804 Insurrection breaks out at Horgen in the canton 5!urich. 

1806 Neuehatel is given to Marshal Berthier. 

1810 Valais, which has been a separate republic, is made into the French department of 
the Simplon. The Swiss Society of the Public Good is founded, PestaloMi ami 
Fellenberg work out an educational system. 

1813 Austrian and Russian troops, supported by the reactionary party, enter Swltr-crkml; 

tJiC diet abolishes the constitution of 1803. 

1814 “ The long diet ” at Zurich attempts to adjust party diiTerences. Bern heads a party 

anxious to restore the old order. Zurich and the majority stand out for the nine- 
teen cantons of Napoleon. The allies enter Switzerland. 


Tiiui League of Twbntv-two States 


1815 The Swiss diet accepts the decisions of the congress of Vienna and a new constitution, 
the Federal Pact, is adopted. The league of States ii made to Includo 

twenty-two members. The sovereign rights of each canton arc recognised. The 
federal diet exercises supreme sovereignty only in purely national concerns. Tho 
great powers at the congress of Vienna guarantee the neutrality of Hwitsscrland. 
Switzerland is freed from subserviency to France. New aristocracies make them- 
selves felt. 

1817 Switzerland becomes a party to the Holy Alliance. 

1819 The Helvetic Society again takes up political reforms. 

1823 Freedom of the press is rcstrietod under induence of the great powers. Intellectual 

ultramontanfain become noticeable and cause disHensions, 

1830 The July revolution in Paris finds an echo in Switzerland. Twelve cantons reform 

of Ustw demonstrations at the asaemWy 


1831 The aristocracy of Bern submits to liberal reforms. 

1832 Th^e cantons Zurich, Bern, Lucerne, Solotlmrn, St, Gall, Aargau, and Thurgau agTCC 

to united action looking toward reform {SkbviK>r amwordat). Thtsy arc opnosed 
by the reactionary cantons. Uri, Rchwyz, Untervvaldcn, Valais, and Noucfiatel 
which form the league of Samen (Sarner Bund). 

1833 Bale is divided into a rural (Baselland) and an urban (Basclaiadt) half-cunton bccaiwo 

1 QO/I tlio rural population for proportional representation in the Diet 

1834 Political refugees to Switzerland increase to such an extent that measures arc taken 

prevent abuse of the privilege of asylum. 

1835 Religious tumults in Aargau. 

1836 Difficulties with France over tariffi regulations. Religioas tumults in tbo BcrrmHi." 
1838 The Society of the Grfltli is founded at Geneva. 

}S?S Reaction in Zurich against radicals and freethinkers. (StnuiRS’ JAf& of Jfswa). 

1840 Clericals revolt against the radicals in Aargau. ' 

1841 They are put down. Eight monasteries in Aargau are suppressed. The quarrel nro- 

vokes disputes in the diet. 

1843 The diet elf ects a compromise in the religious quarrel in Aargau, by which four Instead 

of eight of the monasteries aw suppressed. The seven Catholle cantons, XJri, Schwyz, 

Se sSerbund"'^ Z„k, I'ribourK, ftml V,.lai8,horcu,io« form » >4mt« iMgw, 

1844 The Sonderbund deelnrcs for the rcojicning of all the monn»t«rl«» In Aargau. The 

IT. W. — VOL. xvn. v 
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clericals in Lucerne, the Vorort, give high posts to Jesuits. Parties of fresJances 
attempt to capture the city. 

1845 The attack on ljucerne is renewed, but is unsuccessful. The radicals gain control in 

Zurich. 

1846 The radicals become the majority in Bern and Geneva. 

1847 The radicals get a majority in St. Gall. The diet in which the radicals are now 

in the majority declares the Sonderbund contrary to the Federal Pact. The diet 
resolves to revise the pact and asks the cantons to e.xpol the Jesuits. The attempt 
to enforce the decree leads to the Sonderbund War, This it. quickly ended by th'' 
defeat of the rebellious Catholic cantons at Gisli^"0n, largely because of the good 
generalship of Bufour. 


SwiTZKIlLAND AS A FKDEKAL StaTE 

1848 A new constitution is accepted by the majority of the cantons. Switzerland becomes 
a federal state (BunOesstaat). A central government is organised consisting of 
a council of states {StUnderath) ^ a national council (^ati07ial Baith) and a federal 
council or executive {Bundesrath) . German, French, and Italian are recognised aa 
national languages. Bern is chosen the national capital. 

1855 The federal polytechnic school is opened at Zurich. Improvements in the educa- 
tional system are introduced. 

1860 A royalist conspiracy in Neuchatel is put down and causes a dispute between Switzer- 
land and the king of Prussia, the overlord of Neuchatel. 

1867 Keuchatel is definitely ceded to Switzerland. 

1859 Switzerland posts troops on the Italian frontier to preserve neutrality in the Italian 

War and puts an end to foreign enlistments. 

1860 The Swiss government protests against the cession of Nice and Savoy to France. 

1861 French troops occupy the Vallde de Doppea. 

1862 The question of the frontiers in the Val6e de Bappea is arranged with France by 

mutual cession of territory. 

1864 The convention of Geneva introduces humanitarian reforms in warfare. Election riots 

at Geneva lead to bloodshed. 

1865 International social science congress meets at Bern. 

1866 Bestrictlons on religious liberty of Jesuits, etc., are removed. An attempt is made 

to revise the constitution in a democratic sense but fails. 

1807 An international congress of workmen is held at Lausanne. 

1869 The construction of the St. Gotthard tunnel is decided upon. 

1871 Switzerland shelters French refugees of the Franco-Oerman War though insisting 

on the maintenance of neutrality. The growth in power of the “old Catholics"' 
causes disturbonces in western Switzerland (the struggle against Ultramontanism). 
The Alabama Arbitration Commission meets in Geneva. 

1872 An attempt at revision of the constitution is defeated a.^^Bmall majoritv^. 

1873 Abl>4 Mermillod, appointed by the pope “ apostolic vicar ” of Geneva, is banished from 

Switzerland. The see of Bishop Lachat of Bftle is suppressed by several cantons 
because he upholds the doctrine of papal infallibility. 


SwiTZBUIiAND XJNDBK THE CONSTITUTION OF 1874 

1874 A new constitution, a revision of that of 1848, is accepted by the people. The refer- 
endum hereby becomes a part of the machinery of the federal government as it 
had already been part of that of most of the cantons. The new constitution in- 
creases centralisation in the government. The international postal congress meets 
at Bern and lays the foundation for the international postal union. 

1876 Beligious and political differences cause an armed encounter in Ticino. 

1877 A law regulating the working hours in factories is passed, marking an advance in 

labour legislation. 

1878 James Fazy, noted statesman, dies. 

1879 Legislation puts an end to dissensions over the financiering of the Si Gotthard 

railway. 

1882 The St. Gotthard railway is opened. 

1883 Mermillod is appointed bishop of Lausanne. 

1884 Bishop Lachat is made apostolic vicar of Ticino. An international conference is held 

at Bern to secure the protection of copyright. 

1S87 Alcohol is made a state monopoly. 

1888 The creation of a see at Lugano excites the opposition of the radicals, An important 
law for the protection of patents is passed. 
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1889 Bismarck’s spy Wohlgemuth is expelled. Germany protests. IHfficultics arising out 

of the Swiss custom of granting political asylum are settled. 

1890 Eeligious riot at Ticino. The principal compulsory insurance against sickness and 

accident is accepted by popular vote. 

1891 The federal constitution is amended so that fifty thousand citizens by the initiative ” 

can compel the federal authcrities to prepare and submit to the people any reform 
in the constitution demanded by the petitioners. The establishment of a state 
or federal bank i approved by the people. The purchase of the Central Hallway by 
the confederation is rejected by pc^ular vote. 

1893 The killing of animals in Jewish fashion is prohibited by exercise of the initiative 

1894 An attempt by the initiative to secure the adoption for the government of a socialist 

scheme to provide employment fails. 

189d A National exhibition is held at Geneva. Labour riots directed against the employment 
of Italians cause many of these to leave Zurich. The eighteenth intcniatioual con- 
gress on copyright meets at Bern and takes steps for copyright reform in Oermany 
and Great Britain. 

1897 The national council adopts a bill authorising the confederation to purclmHC the 
five principal railroads when the terms of the concessions expire. The proposals 
of the government as to a federal bank are rejected by the people. An international 
coimress for the protection of labour is held at Zurich. It votes iu favour of the 
prohibition of Sunday labour except under .'special conditions, for the re8tricti(in of 
uul.calthful trades and night-work, for tiie betterment of the conditions of employ- 
ment for w’omen and for a working day of eight hours by legal enactment. 

1808 The government authorises the construction of the Simplon tunnel. The people vote 
for the unification of the cantonal laws civil and criminal into a set of federal codes. 
The principle of the purchase by the confederation of the principal railroads is ap- 
proved by popular vote. The empress Elizabeth of Austria is assassinated by an 
Italian anarcliist in Geneva. Expulsion of anarchists follows. 

1899 The scheme for the establishment of the “ double initiative ” is launched. The law 

for the compulsory insurance of working men against sicknesB and accident U 
passed by the legislature. 

1900 Tliis proposal, however, is rejected by the people by a large majority. The pro- 

posals for proportional representation in the national eouncil and for the election 
of the federal council by the people (the “double initiative”) are rejected by 
popular vote. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1901 On representation of the Turkish government the federal council suppresses publica- 

tions of the party of Young Turkey criticising the sultan for the Armenian mas* 
sacres. Public opinion condemning the action of the council as a violation of the 
right of asylum finds expression in many places. Anti-RusHian deiuoustratiouH are 
made at Geneva and Bern by socialists. The socialist movement gains in strength 

1902 Difficulties with Italy over the publication in an anarchist organ at Geneva of an 

article reflecting on the murdered king Humbert causes the temporary withdrawal 
of the diplomatic representatives of the two countries. A general strike in Geneva 
leads to disturbances which are put down by troops. The federal council issues a 
decree suppressing such religious congregations or orders as have not been author- 
ised by law, The radical democratic majority in the national eoundl m eonsiiler. 
ably strengthened. 

1903 A new protective tariff is adopted by popular vote. The ZhmiHi eongress at Bftle votes 

Great Britain’s offer of land in East Africa for Jewish colonisation. 

1904 Arhitnvtiaii treaty concluded with Great Britain, and new commercial treaties arranged 

wi h Gerninuy and Italy. Coustruction of the Bimplon tunnel hindered by discovorv 
of hot springs. j w 

1905 The north and south headings of the Simidou tunnel meet on February 24th. Arbitm- 

lonR **'«'*'*ies ratified with France, Anstna, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, and Norway. 

1906 Officml inauguration of the Simplon tunnel by the president and the king o! Itidv, 

May l9th. ^ ^ 

1907 Tlie KOTCrniueiit petitioned to ooiidnct a pldbiscite prohibitiOR the enlo of niwiuthe (Feb.). 

.ropoealfl to build electric railway up the Mattorborn ; cud Reneriil railway net Ivitv. 

btnices at vevev. involving the calling out of the militia ; agreement arrived ut iin 
April. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA 


By or. a. S. RAPPOPORT 

Author of “ Russian Hlatorv/' “ Tho Curse of the Itoiuanovs,” -to, &o. 

iv evolves very slowly, like an empire that is not of yesterday and 

that has ample time before it,” is one of Nietzsche’s remarks before his reason 
hopelessly gone adrift in the vast ocean of insanity. This remark of the 
German poet-p’ailosoijher is true enough. Wh.at NietMche, however, did not 
know or did not say is that one can hardly speak of any evolution, as far as 
general civilisation, ii^llectual culture, and development a, re concerned, of 
ituMia as a whole. Only a small minority, the so-called intdligentia, has 
evolired intellMtually, not Russia itself. Here lies the fundamental differ- 
ence betw^n Russia and the rest of Europe. 

There is a vaat^lf, ever broadening, between the Russian intelligentia 
and the OTOiinAs. Thought and culture, nay even civilisation, seem to Iw 
hm^d to a select few. The bulk of the people has not only failed to advanc'e 
trom a state in which it was surprised by Jenghiz Khan, but it has actually 
retrograde to a more savage condition. Revolutions have passed over th,* 

affwtmg them. “The Russian mnisscs,” says 
c Kwpirc oj the Czars), “have not felt the breath of 

Mther the ^Missance, or the Reformation, or the Revolution. All that has 

non^xi^nr^’ Mirabeau, is, as far as Russia is coii- 

thmk, or at least have not yet left that crude state of 
terbarism which precedes the dawn of civilisation; the (irstrnvs of thmiirht 

^tion'’ o'TtC* ' orien t hues the dark horizon of ignorance and supoi- 

fnLn! V “ population; the great events have failed to stir its 

Ikr from maintaining that the fault lies with 

Srble to .?vr, r * ‘"^‘tation make him not only 

fiompt hino. Civilisation and culture but also capable of producing 

Mmetmng which bears the impress of the peculiarity of t'le Slavonic neniim 
The Intel!, gentia is now giving ample proof coZLrating 
The Russian intelhgentia has passed the phases of growing widlimK^ 
doubtmg and has reached a condition of maturity, SertiL ito i3oo§ and 

hfenda and?he pSTt^ha^^^^ development of the Russian intel- 

and the many, and the circumstances that were instrumental in widening it 
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It is a mistake to imagine that the very first foundations of Russian 
intellectual development were laid by Peter the Great anti that Russia, 
although behind western Europe in culture and civilisation, is still in her 
youthful vigour and freshness and will soon overtake the old world. There 
was a time, at the beginning of the eleventh century, vvhen the Slavonic 
countries under the rule of the Norman cori<|uero:a were o*. the same level ot 
civilisation as western Europe. The foundations were laid before the Nor- 
man invasion and very frequent w^erc tlie relations between this people in 
the east and those in the north of Europe. Long before the ninth century, 
Kiev was known to the inhabitants of Scandinavia. Many a jarl sought 
refuge there and many a merchant ship found its way to the shores of 
Russia, On the road along which the commercial connection hetwoen the 
East Sea and Byzantium developed were situated tho towns of Smolensk, 
Tshernigov, Pereiasiavl (cf. V. dor Bruggon, Wle Rimtand EwrvpaiBch 
Wurde, p. 22). When the Norman princes, tho Varangians as they were 
called by the Slavonic nations, conquered those towns ancl subdued one tribe 
after the other, the existing civilisation developed ra|)idly under the pro- 
tection of the now rulers. Forth from Byzantium and Groooo, from Italy, 
Poland, and Germany, with which countries the descendantH of Eurik kept 
up a connection, western influence came to tho north. Learned monks came 
from Byzantium, architects, artisans, and merchants from Greece, Italy and 
Germany, and were instrumental in spreading the laiignagos, customs and 
ideas of the west. Not only did the Icniml (princes) of Kiev build ohurohea 
and edifices after the model of Greek and Italian art, but they established 
schools to which ‘Vladimir compelled his nobles and boyars to send their chil- 
dren. The commercial relations with tho west aud tho south wore very vivid 
and frequent, and on tho market places of Kiev and Novgorod motley crowds 
of Normans and Slavs, Hungarians, Greeks, Venetians, Germans, Arabs, and 
Jews were to be seen. 

The intellectual culture of the time had not yet, one must admit, pene- 
trated the masses of the Slavonic tribes. Yet the Normaiw, as tho propaga- 
tors of culture, speedily and easily merged into one with the conquered tri&a, 
' much easier perhaps than the Normans who came with William the Conqueror 
amalgamated with Britons and Saxons in Englancl. Had the Tatar invasion 
not taken place, it is highly probable that the intellectual development of 
Russia would have followed the same lines as that of western Euroije. The 
commercial and intellectual relations with the rest of Europe, so eagerly 
sought after and cultivated by the Norman princes, would have continued 
and brought the Slav countries in increasingly closer contact with tho west 
and under the influence of all the currents that were destined to traveiw 
Europe later on. The Renaissance and the revival of learning which shed 
their light upon the dark mediawal age (and only a few rays of which fotmd 
their way to Russia bjr way of Poland at a much later period) would have 
made themselves felt in Russia. This was, however, not to happen. The 
Mongolian invasion had actually cut off Russia from Europe, and. brought it 
under the Tatar influence. The Norman civilisation, whici was in a nascent 
state, was crushed; the threads connecting Russia with Europe mw cut oflf. 
The wave of Mongolian invasion had inundated the flat land situated between 
Europe and Asia, carried away and destroyed every vestige of western 
influence. Kiev, Moscow, Tver, Riazan, Tshernigov, and Smolensk were 
conquered by the hordes of the Great Khan, who from his seat somewhere in 
the heart of China or in the centre of Asia sent down his generals and tax 
collectors. 
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Hundreds of thousands of Mongols came to Russia, mixed with the Slavs, 
and influenced habits, customs, civilisation, social life, administration and 
even language. The influence was a very far-reaching and deep one; Mon- 
golism has penetrated Russian life to a much higher degree than a Russian 
would care to aduvit or western Europeans have realised. Greater and 
greater became the gulf betv^een the Russian and the Romance and Teutonic 
worlds. But that gulf might have been bridged over and Russia might have 
been saved, when the dawn of better and hapijier days broke in, by another 
power; the influence of the church. Here again, however, owing to circum- 
stances, this in many respects civilising agent was powerless. 

In spite of all the reproaches hurled at the church, it must be admitted 
that it had all the education in its hands. In Russia, however, the case was 
different. From the very beginning, ever since Christianity was introduced, 
over since Vladimir had accepted baptism in Kiev, the Russian people as 
Christians were divided into two distinct groups. Whilst the enthusiastic 
adherents of the new religion endeavoured to introduce the piety of Byzan- 
tium, the mass of the people, although nominally Christian, remained heathen 
in reality and has remained so up to the present. This was due to two rea- 
,sons. ^ Vladimir had accepted the Greek form of worshio with its asceticism. 
Asceticism and monasticism, a retirement from the wor id, became the Chris- 
tian ideal. This ideal was too high, too unattainable and too foreign for 
reality and for daily life, whilst on the other hand the perfect Christians 
•considered the life of the world as sinful and dangerous. Thus the clergy 
sought retirement in cloisters and monasteries and the mass, whilst accepting 
the ceremonies of Byzantium, had learned nothin^ of the ethical toachings of 
Christianity. The gulf between clergy and people was also due to another 
reason : The first members of the clergy were Greeks, monks eorning from 
Byzantium, who spoke a language incomprehensible to the Slavs. The Rus- 
sian bishops, who gradually took the place of the learned eastern monks, and 
who could communicate with the people, were still too ignorant tliomsolvos. 
And then suddenly the Tatar invasion came. Connection with Byzantium 
was cut off. The influx of the Greek clergy and Byzantine learning had 
•ceased too early, before the Russians had had time to acc uire some amount 
of knowledge to replace it. Thus whilst the intellectual clcvolopmont of the 
mass took ]^aoe very slowly, the intellectual level of the clergy sank rapidly. 
The consequence was that when the Russian clergy met the people they wero 
both on the same intellectual level ; the priests had nothing to teach and had 
no prestige. This also explains, psychologically, the origin of bo many reli- 
gious sects in Russia. Having no respect and no admiration for the ignorant 
priest, addicted to drink, the peasant goes his own way when he Muddenly 
j'eels a craving for religious ideals. 

Thus the Mongolian invasion had cut off Russia from Europe and wliilst 
the latter was passing through the phases of transition, approaching slowly 
but gradually tlie times of light and l earning, Russia stood still Tlwi Europe 
•of tlic Renaissance was not a creatio ex n%hilo. It was the result of a alow 
process of development. The barbarians who had built their realms on the 
ruins of the ancient worlds, Helhia and Rome, had taken over the elassical 
heritage left to them after the disappearance of the Roman ICmpire. Rude 
and barbarous, however, these new conciuerors had no understanding for 
the value of the heritage and destroyed many of its richest treasures. Worlds 
of intellectual culture were lost. But slowly the age of understanding dawned 
.and the former barbarians brought forth many of the treasures which they 
ha<l relegated to the lumber-room, added many of their own, and blended 
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them into one whole. The result was the Grioco-Roman, Romance, and Teu- 
tonic civilisation. Crusades, Arabian civilisation passing by way of Spain, 
scholasticism. Reformation, Renaissance, revival of learning, the discovery of 
new worlds, the spread of commerce, scientific inventions and discoveries, 
stimulating the desire for learning and creating impulses in every new direc- 
tion-all these new and stirring events were sc many px-ases through which 
European society and European life passed before they reached the state of 
modern development. Many were the streams and cross-currents that tra- 
versed Europe separately before they united and continued the more rapid 
advance of a new 1 ife and civilisation. All this was lacking in Russia. Russia 
missed during its Mongolian period, the time of general transition. None of 
the forces which, although invisible, were steadily furrowing the European 
soil and preparing it for the influx of fresh air and new light, were at work in 
Russia. The phase of transition had not yet commenced. That period of 
constant change, of mingled decadence and spiritual growth, that ceaseless 
blending of the old and the new, unnoticed at the time but cleailv distin- 
guished from the distance of later ages, was lacking in Russia. There was 
no pooe, no powerful church, and consequently no Reformation and Vio spirit 
of individualism — no feudalism, no knignta, no Crusades and no acc uaintance 
with foreign lands, no spread of commerce, and no widening of t ie mental 
horizon of the people. There were no learned monks copying Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, paving the way for scholasticism and modern thought. 
There was even no language in whicn the treasures of the ancient world could 
be communicated to the Slavs. Few people could write, few even count 
properly. 

There were no schools and the attempts to establish some such institu- 
tions during the seventeenth century failed. A school was founded at Mos- 
cow under Alexis, but here only a foreign language or two were taught. Its 
aim was to train translators lor the government. There was no art, nor 
technical science. There were no medical men. The two or three foreign 
practitioners were considered as sorcerers. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century therefore Russia had abso- 
lutely no culture of her own. All that the Normans had established had been 
wiped out. The Byzantine influence had no effect. And when after a strug- 
gle extending over three centuries the czardom of Moscow had thrown off the 
shackles of the Great Khan, liberated itself from thraldom and laid the foun- 
dations of the great empire of Russia, it had only established, on the ruins of 
the old Mongo iian, a new state which was Mongolian and Tatar in its essence 
and spirit, in its customs and institutions, and had little or nothing in common 
with i:he rest of Europe. 

Moscow was the inheritor of Mongolism, the Czar was spiritually, and even 
physically, a descendant of Mongol princes. Ivan IV married a Mongolian 
princess, his son married a sister of the Mongol Godunov. They had actu- 
ally taken over the inheritance of the khans of Kiptchak. It was in this barren 
soil that Peter sowed the seed of European culture. What happened? 

Peter was undoubtedly great and deserves this title. He was one of the 
great makers of history. But though great in his plans, great in what he 
wished to accomplish, he was not great m what he really attained. He only 
saw the superficiality of European civilisation. He introduced it like eomo 
foreign product, like some fashionable article, like some exotic plant^ without 
first asking whether the national soil was propitious for its cultivation. He, 
at the utmost, created a hot-house atmosphere where his plants could vege- 
tate, and they remained what they originally were: exotic. He failed to see 
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that civilisation is the product of a long process of evolution, the natural pro- 
duct of the social and national conditions, drawing its life and sap from the 
inner forces of the people. Instead of making use of these inner forces of his 
people, he endeavoured to introduce civilisation by his power of will. He 
only had an eye foi the effects but not for the causes that were working as 
the hidden springs. 

In France, in England, in Germany, in all western Europe, civilisation, the 
moral and intellectual evolution, was a natural phenomenon, the effect of pre- 
vious causes. In Russia, civilisation was the outcome of a sudden revolution, 
the slavish, reluctant and half-hearted compliance with the commands of an 
individual will. The former was natural, tae latter artificial An evolution 
is a slow change, an unconscious and im]3erceptible process, finding a state 
prepared for innovation, a soil, furrowec ancl fertile, ready to receive the 
seed and to bring forth fruit. A revolution, on the other hand, is a radical, 
sudden change which seldom succeeds and, in most cases, calls forth reac- 
tions. In Western Europe there was, as we have seen above, a time of transi- 
tion from the barbarous to the civilised state. The morning of the Renais- 
sance h<td dawned upon medijeval Europe and tinted with orient colours the 
sombre sky. The first rays appeared on the horizon of the Italian poets, 
dissipating the darkness here and there. The sun gradually rose higher and 
higher, penetrated the houses of the people and woke them (who had been 
lulled to sleep by the mysterious whisperings of superstition) from their pro- 
longed slumbers. They awoke, opened their windows and allowed the light 
of the morning to penetrate into their dark abodes. Not so in Russia. There 
the people were suddenly awakened, dragged out from the utter darkness, 
without any transition, into the broad midday of an artificial light. They 
opened their eyes, but the light was too strong, too glaring; so they shut them 
again. Peter wanted to jump over three centuries and catch up with Europe. 
He established a fleet without Russian sailors, an administration with foreign 
administrators, an academy of science in a land without elementary schools. 
He began a race with Europe but his people could not follow him. He bor- 
rowed everything from Europe and instead of giving his people a chance to 
develop naturally and freely, fie crushed the spirit of independence and intro- 
duced a knout civilisation. Everything had to be done by order. He forced 
his people to swallow Europeanisin. The bulk of his subjects, however, could 
not digest it. The consequence was that they could not follow the few, and 
remained far behind them. The gulf therefore between the few, who form 
the present intelligentia, and the great mass — a gulf which w^as but narrow 
towards the end of the sixteenth century when by way of Poland and Livonia 
a glimpse of the western sun penetrated into Russia — suddenly wklened con- 
siderably. Thus the origin of the striking phenomenon which Russia offers 
in her intellectually high developed intelligentia and her uneducated, ignorant 
masses is to be sought m Russians past, in the absence of a period of transition, 
and in Peter’s misunderstanding the process of European civilisation, in his 
admiration for the effects, but utter ignorance of the causes that brouglit 
about the^ effects. 

There is, however, yet another factor — a factor which, whilst accounting 
for the existence of an intelligentia, or a coterie of intellectuals, and of an 
utterly ignorant mass, will also throw some light upon the intellectual devel- 
opment of this very intelligentia and explain file reasons which compelled it to 
clioose certain channels by which it sends forth the currents of its thoughts* 
This factor is the despotic government of the czars. If Russia’s unhappy 
past and Peter’s good intentions but great blunders produced the present 
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state of mtellectual development in that country, tho autocratic jjovernment 
of the Reformer’s successors has done its very best to pre^’?ervo this condition. 

The continuous policy of the Russian government to civilise by means of 
the knout has on the one hand brought about the result that not Russia but 
only a few Russians evolved intellectually, and, on the other, it has given a 
certain direction to the thought and intellectual produ» tions of these few. 
Even during the reign of Peter I or Catherine li, when the spirit of civilisa- 
tion began to move its wings, independent thougiht has hail to sustain a Jderco 
struggle against authority. In the most civilised countries of western Europe 
ever and anon a cross-current of reaction traverses tho stream of intellectual 
evolution : narrow-minded zealots, hypocritical bigots, false patriots, literary 
Gibeonites, gossiping old women arrayed in tho mantles of philosophers, do 
their best to put fetters on the independent thought of man, to nip the free 
and naturalintcllectual development in the very bud by forcing it under the 
iron grip of tradition and autliority. In western Europe, however, tho re- 
actionary tendencies of the lovers of darkness are only exceptions, and •will 
lead thought for a while into a side channel, but cannot stop the triumphant 
march onwards. Not so in Russia. 

In the empire of the czar thought was, and still is to a certain extent, a 
crime, and every means is employed to keep it within the boundaries pre- 
scribed by the governing power. To overstep those boundiirioH, to dovcxop 
itself freely, was to declare war against authority, to revolt. ’ The history of 
evolution of thought in Russia is therefore almost identical with tho revolu- 
tionary movement. If, whilst working on the construction of the tom jIo with 
the right hand, the left has to wield the sword against a sudden attac h of tho 
enemy, the edifice can rise only very slowly. Renan says (in his FvMre of 
Science) that the great creations of thought appear in troublous timcH, and 
that neither material ease nor oven liberty contributes much to tho (»riginality 
and the energy of intellectual development. On the contrary the work of 
mind would only be seriously threatened if humanity came to be too much 
at its^ ease. Thank God 1 exclaims tho Breton philosopher, that day is still 
far distant. The custornary state of Athens, he continues, was one of terror ; 
the security of the individual was threatened at evetT moment, to-tlay .an 
exile, to-morrow he was sold as a slave. And yet in such a state Phidias pro- 
duced the Propykea statues, Plato his dialogues and Aristophanes his satires. 
Dante would never have composed his cantos in an atmosphere of studious 
ease. The sacking of Rome did not disturb the brash of Michael Angelo. 
In a word, the most beautiful things are born amid tears, and it is in the midst 
of struggle, in the atmosphere of sorrow and suffering that humanity dovolops 
itself, tnat the human mind displays the most energy and activity in all direc- 
tions. But Renan was an individualist, and aristocratic in his teachings, ho 
seems to have in view only tho individual, nay the genius. Suffering and 
oppression, physical, intellectual and moral, are schools where the strong 
gather more strength and come forth triumphant, l)ut where tho weaker sro 
destroyed. What is true for the dite, for the very limited number of tho 
chosen few, does not hold^ good for hiunanity at largo, which is not strong 
enough to think when it is hungry, to fight against opposing forces and to 
hurl down the harriers erected against the advance of thought. Few indeed 
are those who can carry on the struggle to a successful issue. Tho Russiim 
government, with its Mongolian traditions of autocracy, threw tho great 
nation, which remained behind Pete:’s forward march, 4ok into eomploto 
indifterence and apathy, into a state of submissive contentment, where, like 
a child, It kissed the rod that punished it, sometimes cried like a child, and 
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was lulled to sleep by tbe whisperings of mystic superstition and the vapours 
of vodJd. 

Had not the populace a terrifying example in the martyrs of Russian 
thought ? A terrible destiny awaited him who dared to step beyond the lino 
traced by the hand of the government, who ventures to look over the wall 
erected by imperiaT ukase. "The history of Russian thinkers," says Alex- 
ander Herzen (Rujsland'a flociale Zuatdnde, page 13C), "is a long list of 
martyrs and a register of convicts.” Those whom tho hand of the imperial 
government had spared died in the prime of youth, before they had time to 
develop, like blossoms hurrying to c uit life before they could bear :toit. A 
Pushkm and a Lermontov fell iii t ae prime of youth, one thirty-eight and 
the other twenty-seven years old, victims of the unnatural state of society- 
Russia's Beaumarchais, Griboiedov, found a premature end in Persia in his 
thirty-fifth year; Kolzov, the Russian Bums, Bielinski, the Russian Lessing, 
died in misery, the latter at the age of thirty-eight. Czernoevski was torn 
from his literary activity and sent to Siberia. Dobrolubov sang his swan- 
song in his twenty-fifth year, Chaadaev, the friend of Schelling, was 
declared mad by order of the government. 

If such measures have kept the people in a state of ignorance and still 
lowered the already low level of civilisation, the autocratic rule has further, 
as It was unable to crush it, caused the inteUigentia to turn its thought 
into a certain direction. 

If we follow the development of the Russian inteUigentia we notice at once 
that all the currents of its intellectual life have been and still are, at the 
present time at least, converging into one centre, swelling the stream, that is 
already running high, to a vast and mighty ocean, which is sending its waters, 
through many channels, all over Europe. This centre is literature. Since tho 
foundation of the Academy of Science by Peter the Great Russian achieve- 
ments in the domains of science, technical education, art, sculpture, music, 
painting, history and philosophy have been very small. 

In science and art the Russians have produced nothing of importance, 
nothing original. Mendeleev, LobatshevsKi, Pirogov, Botkin, Soloviov are 
a few scientific names of some eminence but they are few as compared with 
Europe and America. Many others, who are known to tho western world 
as Russians, are in reality Germans or Armenians. The great historian, 
Karamzin, was of Tatar extraction. Ainasowski was an Armenian, and 
Antokolski and Mendeleev were Jews. 

Russia has had no Spinoza and no Kant, no Newton and no Spencer- 
Since the foundation of the University of Moscow in 1755, some semblance of 
Russian philosophy has appeared but a Soloviev and a Grote, a Troitski and 
a Preobrajenski have only introduced the philosophy of Germany, France, 
and England into Russia, but not worked out tbeir own philosophical sys- 
tems. Thus, whilst Russian scientists, technicians, artists and even musi- 
cians have to go abroad to complete their education, Russian philosophers 
borrow from Hegel or Descartes, from Locke or Comte. This is, however, 
not the case with Russian literature. Russia has quickened her development 
in the realm of literature. Her decades were centuries. Rapidly she has lived 
through phases of growth and evolution, of achievement and reflection which 
have filled long periods in other people's lives. The peaks of Russian creative 
power in this domain, the productions of Pushkin and Turgeniev, of Lermon- 
tov, Dostoievski and Tolstoi proudly face the heights of literary western 
Europe. 

Whilst, however, the Russian genius of the inteUigentia centred its force 
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in literature, this literature bears the unmistakable trait, that distinguishes 
it from European literature, of having a tendency to teach and of taking 
a moral aspect. Russian literature on the whole has not entered the sphere 
of artistic interest, it has always been a pulpit whence the word of instruction 
came forth. With very few exceptions, like Ilerejkovski and Andreev, the 
Russian author is not practising art for art's sake (UartiKmr Vart) but is 
pursuing a goal, is accomplishing a task. 

TheR ussian literature is a long cry of revolt, a continuous sigdi or an 
admonition. Taine says, somewhere, when speaking of Stendhal and Bakac ; 

They love art more than men — they are not writing out of sympathy for 
the poor, but out of love for the beautiful,” This is just what the Russian 
moderk author is not doing. The intellectual and instructive moments pre- 
dominate over the emotional and artistic. 

This state of Russia's intellectual development is explained by what has 
been stated above. It is due to the sudden introduction of western manners 
and civilisation, followed by a powerful foreign influence on the one hand, 
and the social and political state of the country on the other. When Peter 
had suddenly launched Russia — which was floating like some big hulk 
between Asia and Europe — towards the west, the few who helped him in 
this endeavour came under the complete influence of western thought and 
manners. St. Petersburg soon became a Versailles in miniature, voltairo, 
Diderot, and the encyclopsedists govomod and shaped Russian thought and 
Russian sociotv. But not only IFrance— Germany too, and England^ Byron 
and his individualism, had gained great sway in Russia. The indep^indonoe 
of Russian thought and its intelloetual develo pment only dates from about 
1840. When it awoke at that time, when it oecame conscious of itself, it 
felt that it had a great work, a great mission to fulfil Surrounded on one 
side by a people that wore ignorant, ready to sink lower and lower opposed, 
on the other, by a government that did its best to check individualism and 
independence in every possible way — the Russian intelligentia felt its great 
responsibility. 

Surrounded by a population whose mental development was on a very low 
level, the atmosphere was and still is not propitious for the cultivation of 
art or science, Avhilst the Russian author had no time simply to admire the 
beautiful in nature but was compelled to look round and try what good he 
could do. Thus Russian genius concentrated itself in literature as the best 
vehicle to expose the state of Russian society. The Russian writer became 
an apostle. He was not anxious to be artistic, to shape his style and to be 
fascinating, but to give as true a picture of Russian life as he possibly could, 
to show the evU and to suggest the remedy. 

Such, in broad lines, \yas, and still is, the state which the few, whom we 
termed the Russian intelligentia, have reached. In a moment of strength the 
Russian genius has attained itself, with self-asserting individuality. Its task 
is great, its obstacles are manifold, but it fights valiantly ana moves on 
steadily. This only applies to the few. When the day of political freedom 
ivill dawn for Russia, then and then only the great evolution and the inteh 
lectual development of Russia itself, of the Russian people as a whole, will 
begin. On the day when civil and religious despotism, that everywhere 
crushes individuality, will cease, then the genius of the Russian people will 
spread its pinions, and the masses too will, awake from their inertia to new 
life, like the gradual unfolding of spring into summer. 




CHAPTER I 

LAND AND PEOPLE AND EARLY HISTORY 

[To 1084 A.I(.] 

EXTENT, CONriGUEATlON, AND CLTOATB 

To arrive at a just appreciatioa of Eussia's j?enius we must have a knowl- 
edge of the soil that nourishes her, the peoples tfiat inhabit her, and the lustory 
through which she has passed. Let us begin with nature, soil^ and climate. 

The first fact that strikes us in regard to the Russian empire is its vast- 
ness.^ Its colossal dimensions are so out of proportion to t ie smallness of 
the greatest among Eurojiean states, that, to bring them within the sphere 
of huHian imagination, Alexander von Humboldt, one of the greatest scien- 
tists of his century, makes the statement that the portion of the globe under 
Russia's dominion is ^eater than the entire surface of the moon at its full. 

The territories of that vast empire acknowledge no limits: its vast plains 
stretch toward, the heart of the old continent, as far as the huge peaks of 
central Asia: they are stopped between the Black and the Caspian seas by 
the great wall of the Caucasus, whose foot is- planted below the sea-level, 
and the height of whose summits exceeds by eight hundred feet that of Mont 
Blanc. 

In lakes Ladoga and Onega, in the northwest, Russia possesses the greatest 
lakes in Europe: in Lake Baikal, in Siberia, the greatest in Asia; in the 
Caspian and Aral seas, the greatest in the world. Her rivers equal her plains 
in proportion: the Obi, the Yenisei, the Amur, in Asia; the Dnieper, the 
Don, tne Volga, in Europe. The central artery of Russia is the Volga — a 
river that, in its winding course of nearly twenty-four hundred miles, is not 
altogether European. Nine tenths of the Russian territory are as yet nearly 
empty of inhabitants, and nevertheless the population, according to the 
census of 1897, taken over all the empire except Finland, numbered 129,000,- 
000; and the annual increase is very nearly two million. 

* According to recent computations the Busslan Empire covers an area of 8,600,600 square 
miles — about one sixth of the land surface of the globe. 
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Europe is distinguished from other regions of the globe by two characteris- 
tics which make her the home of civilisation : her land is cut into by the seas 

“cut into bits, ’ as Montesquieu says; she is, according to Humboldt, “an 
articulated peninsula " ; her other distinctive advantage is a temperate 
climate which, in great measure the result of her configuration, is duplicated 
nowhere under the same latitude. Russia alone, adhering solidly to Asia 
by her longest dimension, bordered on the noith and northwest by icy seas 
which permit to the borders few of the advantages of a littoral, is one of the 
most compact and eminently continental countries of the globe. 

She is deprived of the even, tem^rate climate due to Europe’s articulated 
structure, and has a continental climate — nearly equally extreme in the 
rigour of its winters and the torrid heat of its summers. Hence the mean 
tem^rature varies. 

The isothermal lines extend in summer toward the pole; in winter they 
sink southward: so that the greater part of Russia is included in January in 
the frigid, in July in the torrid zone. Her very vaatness condemns her to 
extremes. The bordering seas are too distant or too small to serve her as 
reservoirs of warmth or basins of coolness. Nowhere else in the Occident 
are to be found winters so long and severe, summers so burning. Russia is a 
stranger to the great influences that moderate the climate of the rest of 
Europe — the gulf stream and the winds of the Sahara. Tlie long Scandi- 
navian peninsula, stretching between Russia and the Atlantic, deflects irom 
her coasts the great wann current flowing from the New World to the Old, 
In place of the gulf stream and the African deserts it is the polar snows of 
Europe, and Siberia, the frozen north of Asia, that hold the predominating 
influence over Russia. The Ural range, by its insignificant elevation and its 
perpendicularity to the equator, is but an inconsiderable barrier to these 
influences. In vain does Russia extend south into the latitude of Pau and 
Nice; nowhere this side the Caucasus will she find a rampart against the winds 
of the north. The conformation of the soil, low and flat, leaves her open to 
all the atmospheric currents from the parching breath of the central Asian 
deserts to the winds of the polar region. 

This lack of mountains and inland seas deprives Russia of the necessary 
humidity brought to the rest of Europe by the Atlantic and kid up for it in 
the store-houses of the Alps. The ocean breezes reach her only when empty 
of refreshing v^ours; those of Asia are wrung dry long before they touch 
her confines. The further the continent stretches, the greater its poverty of 
rain. At Kazan the rainfall is but half that of Paris. Hence the lack, over 
an enormous southern region, of the two principal elements of fertility — 
warmth pd moisture; hence in part those wide, woodless, arid, un-European 
steppes m the southeast of the empire. 

THE SIMILARITY OP EUROPEAK AND ASIATIC RUSSIA 

One whole fornied of two analogous halves, Russia is in nowise a child of 
Europe; but that is not to say that she is Asiatic — that we con shelve her 
among the dormant and stationary peoples of the far East. Par from it: 
Russia is no more i^iatic than she is European. But in all physical essentials 
of structure, climate, and moisture, she is opposed to historical, occidental 
Europe ; in all these she is in direct relation with the bordering countries of 
^la, Europe proper naturally begins at the narrowing of the continent 
between the Baltic and the Black seas. 

In the southeast there is no natural barrier between Russia and Asia; 
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therefore the geographers have in turn taken the Oon, th<^ Volga, tlie thaj, 
or again the depression of the Obi, as honndaries* Deiw^rt fitepix^a 
from the centre of the old continent into Rnsaia by the (lm>r left <^|Kns IwttwiHMi 
the Ural chain and the Caspian. BYoin th<5 lower wurse of the Don Ut iho 
Aral Sea, all these low stepiDes on both banks of the Volga and tln\ f^nd riven^ 
form the bed of an old, driedrup sea, whose bonlers we eau still awl whm* 
remnants constitute the greao salt lakes known iw the Cfwpian and the And 
seas. By a hydrographical accident which lias had an enonnous inllin'tife 
'Upon the character and destinies of the |KH>ple, it w inh) one of ihm^ rkwnl 
Asiatic seas that the Volga, the -great artery of Riwia, emptiM, after turiihig 
its back upon Europe almost from its very aoiuw. 

To the north of the Caspian steppes, from latitiKle 52^ to the uninhabitiilde 
polar regions, the lon^st meridional chain of mountains of tlia old continent 
forms a wall between Russia and Asia. Tlie Russians in (dchm days calle«i it 
the ^‘belt of stone/’ or “belt of the world”; but, d(^H:)ite the name, thf^ Dm! 
indicates the end of Asia on the one side, only to marA its n^commeneeinent, 
almost unaltered, on the European s1o|k\ I)<»eending gnu lually by ter" 
races on the European side, the Ural is less a chain than a plaUmu crtiWfU‘d 
with a line of slight elevations. It premmts principally low ridgt^n eovrn*d 
with forests, like those of the Vosm and the Jura. Ho gnmtly deprf'*aii‘d io 
the .centre that along the principal passes b<stwiMai Enwia ami HiluTiii (from 
Perm to lekatermburg, -for example) the eye Iwto in vain for the 
in constT;uctmg a railroad through the pass the engin«*r» had ik» long tnimeb 
to build, no great difficulties to surmount. At this high altitude, wlirwi the 
plains are snow-bound during six or seven months, no |Kmk attaint tin* limit 
of eternal snows, no valley emlmsorns a glacier. 

In reality the Ural separates neither tlie climates, nor the foynn and thiriu 
Extending almost perpendicularly from north U> mmth, the fKdiir winds blow 
almost equally unhinoLered along kith sidc^s; on kith, the Vfg«itatitm k tin*' 
^e. It is not till the heart of Hikria is readied the upifsw Yenwd and Lake 
Baikal — that one finds a different soil, a new flora and buna. 11*e upheavid 
of the Ural failed to wipe out the resemblance *md the unity of the two rigiotin 
it divides. Instead of a wall between the llusiiaa, it is merely a storedtotuw* 
of _ mineral wealth* In the rocks, of eruptive or metamorplde origin, are 
veins of metals not found in the regular strata of tlie plaiim. it im 
more separates one from the other than does the river of the wine 
and when one day Siberia shall boast a denser fKipulation, the Und will 
regarded as the axis, the backlxme of the two great Imlven of the einpirm 


THE mjAWSM or Noimr anu mouth 

Unity in immensity is Ruhbw’h ciiief diamctcwistic. Kn.rn the Inw' w«i! 
of the CauoMus to the Baltic this empire, in itwtlf gn>at«r than all th< "rwii 
Europe, m its numerous provinces prowaite {lerlmiw hNUM variety of i-limatf 
than west Europe oountnes whoso area is ten or twelve timea lew. 'riiin wi 

flat uniformity. And vet, utidorlyinj? this homof;eneity ,.f 

“dividuahty a number of roKiotm wliicli, .iividml iuUi two Ki 'ni « 

zone of the steppes, they divide the empire into almost tH(ual liiilvi^. 
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From the opposition, from the natural diialisni of the steppe and the forest 
has sprung the historical antagonism and tlie now-(‘ndcd strife between the 
two halves of Russia — the struggle between the sedentary north and the 
nomad south; between the Russian and the Ta-tar; between the Muscovite 
state laid in the forest region, and the free Cossacks, children of tlie steppes. 
The forest region, though ceaselessly diminished by cutting, still nanains the 
more extensive. Occupying the entire north and centre, it grows wider 
from east to west, from Kazan to Kiev. 

Beyond the polar circle no tree can withstand the intensity and perman- 
ence'' of the frost. On both sides of the Ural, in the neighbourliood of Siberia, 
stretch vast boggy plains ( iourdras), perpetually frost-bound, and clothed 
with moss. In these latitudes no cultivation is possible, no past-urage^ but 
lichens is to be obtained, no animal but the reindeer can exist. Hunting and 
fishing are the sole occupations of the few inhabitants wlio make their 
dwelling in these lands of ice. 

The soil of the wooded plains, at least in the northwest, from the White 
Sea to the Niemen and the Dnieper, is low, swampy, an<l peaty, intersecteil 
by arid sandy hills. The Valdai Hills, the highest plateau, senreedy attain 
the height of one thousand feet. This region is ric'i in springH a:i*d is the 
source of all the great rivers. The flatness of the land pr(W(‘nts the rivers 
from assuming a distinctly marked courses, and as no ridges intervenes, their 
waters at the thaw run together and form enormous swamps; or, t.raveliing 
slov/ly down undefined slopes, form at th(‘ bottom vast lakes like the Ladoga, 
a veritable inland sea, or strings of wrctchtMl littk^ pools, lik(^ the ele^im luin- 
dred lakes in the government oif Archangel. 

The population, though scattered over wide expans(‘s. and av(‘raging less 
than fifteen to the square mile, fails to wring from the unfriendly soil a 
sufficient nourishment. Wheat will not thrive; barley, rye, and flax alone 
flourish. A' multitude of small industries eke out the livelihoo<l for which 
agriculture is insufficient. 

The augmentation of the scattered population is scarcely ])ere,e})tible, 
having, so to speak, reached the point of saturation. Russia (‘an hop(\for an 
increase of wealth and population in this desolate' northlaiul only upon tlui 
introduction into it of industrial pursuits, as in the case of Mosc'ow and t,l\c 
Ural regions. ^ ^ 

Russian civilisation finds a great, though by no means insurmountable 
obstacle in the extremes of temperature. It must be remembered that Huropc 
enjoys a temperate climate unparalleled in h(^r fairest. coloni(‘s, whiles oilier 
continents, for analogous reasons, labour under much the same disach^antages 
as Russia. The climate of the northern portion of the United iSiatc's greatly 
resembles that of south Russia, while New York, Pennsylvania, and the New 
England states pass through the same extremes of temperature as th(3 stepms 
of the Black Sea. 


THE SOIL OP THE BLACK LANDS AND THE RTErPES 

The Black Lands, one of the largest and most fertile agricultural tracts in 
the world, occupy the upper part of the woodless zone at its juncture with the 
forest and lake district. Obtaining moisture and shelter from the latter, the 
Black Lands enjoy much more favourable climatic conditions than the steppes 
of the extreme south. They derive their mLmt(kheTmz%om) from a stratum 
of black humus, of an average depth of from one and a half to five feet, con- 
sisting partly of loam, partly of oily clay mixed with organic substances. It 
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dries rapidly and is thereupon reduced to a fine dust ; but it absorbs moisture 
with equal promptitude, and after a rain takes on the appearance of a coal- 
black paste. The formation of this wonderfully fertile layer is attributed to 
the slow decomposition of the steppe grasses, accumulatea during many cen- 
turies. 

The tchemoziom circles like a belt across^ European Russia, from Podolia 
and Kiev on the southwest beyond Kazan in the northeast; after the inter- 
ruption of the Ural ridge it reappears in Siberia in the southern part of Tobolsk. 
The trees disappear altogether as we advance southwards, till not even a bush 
is to be seen. Nothing is visible to the eye but hundreds of miles of fertile 
black soil, a limitless field stretching beyond the horizon. As a consequence 
of its fertility this portion of Russia is most populous; the population increases 
steadily, as railways are constructed and as agriculture gams upon the sur- 
rounding step pes. 

Between tie Black Lands and the southern seas lie the steppes proper 
wherein the dead level of the country, the absence of all arboreal vegetation, 
and the summer droughts attain their maximum. These great plains, cover- 
ing over half a million miles of Europe, include many different qualities of 
soil, destined to as many different ends. 

The sandy, stony, saline steppes will forever be unfit for cultivation. The 
fertile steppes which occupy the greater part of the space between the Black 
Lafids and the Black Sea and the sea of Azov consist of a layer of black vege- 
table mould ready for cultivation and teeming with fertility. The grass, 
growing five or six feet high, in rainy seasons even higher, accounts in some 
measure for the absence of woods: its rapid luxuriant growth would smother 
young trees. 

The virgin steppe with its rank vegetation — the steppe of history and 
poetry — diminishes day by day, and will soon disappear before the agri- 
cultural invasion. The legendary Ukraine has almost lost its wild beauty; 
GogoFs steppe, like Cooper’s prairie, will soon be but a memory — 
lost in the black belt. The long delay in opening up these grassy plains is 
due a? well to the lack of water and wood as to the lack of workers. The lack 
of water is difficult to remedy, hence the plains are bound to experience alter- 
nately good and bad years; hence, also, the frequent famines in lands which 
otherwise might be regarded as the storehouse ol: the empire. 

Perhaps an even greater drawback is the lack of trees; thereby the popula- 
tion is deprived both of fuel and of materials for building. Stalks of the tall 
steppe-grasses and the dung of the flocks, which otherwise would go to the 
soil, supply it with a fuel that would not suffice for a dense population. The 
introduction of railroads and the opening of coal mines will, nowever, remedy 
little by little these evils, by suppying fuel and restoring the manure to the 
soil. The proximity to the estuaries of the great rivers and to the Black Sea 
renders the position of these steppes especially favourable to trade with 
Europe. 

Tie Ural-Caspian depression is as truly a desert as the Sahara. It contains 
but few oases. These saline steppes sink in part below the sea level, like the 
Caspian itself, whose ancient basin they formed, and which now, narrowed 
and sunk, lies about eighty-five feet below the Black Sea’s surface. This 
region is of all European Russia the barest, the driest, and the most exposed 
to extreme seasons. It is decidedly Asiatic in soil, climate, flora, fauna, and 
inhabitants. This barren steppeland, covering three hundred thousand square 
miles, has less than a million and a half inhabitants. It is good for nothing 
but pasturage; and is therefore overrun with nomad Asiatic tribes. 
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We cannot consider as Russian in character the Caucasus and the southern 
coast of the Crimea; these present an entirely (Uffercnt aspect, and are as 
varied as the real Russia is monotonous. In the valleys of the Caucasus 
appear again forests — absent from the centre of the cnipire southwards — 
dense and vigorous, not thin and scattered and monotonous as in the north. 
Here fruit-trees thrive, and all varieties of plant life for which Russia seeks in 
vain over her wide plains, from the shores of the ice-bound north to the Black 
Sea — the vine, which on the banks of the Bon finds but a precarious exist- 
ence; the mulbcrry-trce; the olive. Few arc the fruits that cannot prosper* 
in the hanging gardens of the Crimea suspended above the sea, or in Trans- 
caucasia where, not content with having 
introduced successfully the cultivation of 
cotton and the sugar cane, the Russian 
merchants are anxious to establish tea 
plantations. 

mVKUSITY OF RACES ’ 

The uumlKir of diverse races is ac- 
counted for by the configuration of Rus- 
sia. Lacking defined boundaries to east 
and \\'(‘st, liussia has betm open always 
to invasion she has been the great high- 
way of emigration from Asia into Europe. 
The strain of human alluvions have no- 
where been more numerous, more mingled, 
more broken or inharmonious than on tliis 
flat bed, wluu'c each wave, pushed by the 
one bed li 0(1 it, encjountered no obstacle 
other than the way(^ which had preceded. 
Even since historical times it is difficult 
to enumetrate tlic peoples who hate; fol- 
lowed one another upon Russian soil — 
who have there formed empires more or 
less durable: Scythian, Sarnmtian, Goth, 
Avar, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Ohuzar, 
Petcheneg, Lithuanian, Mongol, Tatar; 
without counting the previous migrations 
of the Celts and Teutones, or of peoples whose v(‘ry names have ])erished, 
but among whom even the most otecure fiave left upon the population some 
impression whose origin to-day it is impossible to trace. 

While the configuration of Russia 1ms left her open to (jvery invader, the 
structure of her soil forbade the development of the invaders into organised 
nations independent of one another. Inst(‘ad of being the cona(‘(iueiice 
of slow development by physical causes, this multiplicity of races and 
tribes is an historical heritage. Without considering the glacial regions of 
the north, uninhabitable save for hunters and fishers, or the sandy and saline 
steppes of the southeast, where wander only pastoral nomads, this com plexity 
of races and tribes, far from being a result of adaiptation to th(‘ soi ! far 
from bein^ in harmony with physical conditions, is directly oppostal to them. 
Far frcim having a tendency to race diversion, the natural conditions made for 
unity and harmony. The absence of boundaries made it impossible for the 
different tribes to isolate themselves. 
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In the immense quadrilateral comprised between the glacial ocean and the 
Black Sea, between the Baltic and the Ural, there is not a single mountain — 
not a single dividing line. Over this even surface the different tribes have 
been obliged to scatter at random — just as the waters have flowed together, 
having no ridge to separate them, no banks to contain them. Thus, while 
custom, religion, and language prevented their mingling, they were yet 
obliged to live side by side : to invade one another, to mingle one with anotlu^r 
without loss of individuality, as the rivers which flow together without con- 
founding their waters. Exhausted in the effort to spread over too large 
expanses, or broken up into fragments, all fhese races have the more easily 
sulDmitted to the domination of one rule ; and under this domination they 
have been the more rapidly unified and mingled. From this fusion, begun 
centuries ago under the Christian empire and the Muscovite sovereignty, have 
spnmg the Russian people — that mass of about 129,000,000 souls, which, 
compared with other peoples, resembles the sea devouring its own shores, a 
sea dotted with islands which it swallows one by one. 

Out of the seeming chaos of Russian ethnology emerge definitely three 
principal elements — Finn, Tatar, and Slav, which last has to-day to a great 
extent absorbed the other two. Not counting the three millions of Jews 
in the west, the seven or eight hundred thousand Rumanians in Bessarabia, 
the eight or nine hundred thousand Germans of the Baltic provitices and the 
southern colonies; without counting the Kalmucks of the steppe of the lower 
Volga, the Circassians, the Armenians, the Georgians, and the whole babel 
of the Caucasus — all the races and tribes which have invaded Russia in 
the past and all which inhabit her to-day can be traced to one of these three 
races. As far back as history goes, are to be found u]:)on Russian soil, under 
one name or another, representatives of all these three groui)8; and their 
fusion is not yet so complete that we cannot trace their origin, their dis- 
tinctive characteristics, or their respective original donxinions. 

The Finnish tribe seems in olden times to have occupied the most exten- 
sive territory in what is to-day called Russia. It is manifestly foreign to 
Aryan or European stock, whence, with the Celts and Latins, Germans and 
Slavs, most of the European poples have sprung. Ethnological clasBifl- 
eations usually place the ]7inns in a more or less comprehensive group known 
variously as Turanian, Mongolian, and Mongoloid. 

The Mongols, properly so called, with the Tatars are usually arranged 
beside the Finns in the Ural-Altaic group; which, on the other hand, rejects 
the Chinese and other great nations of oriental Asia. This classification 
appears to be the most reasonable; but it must be noticed that this Ural- 
Altaic group is far from presenting the same homogeneousneas as the Aryan 
or Semitic group. The relationship between the numerous branches is far 
less fundamental than between Latin and German; it is probably far more 
remote than that between the Brahman or Gheber of India and the Cell; 
of Scotland or Brittany; at bottom it is perhaps less close than between 
the Indo-European and the Semite. 

The Finns 

The Fiimish race, which outside of Hungary is almost entirely eonx- 
prised within European Russia, numbers five or six millions, divided into 
a dozen different tribes. To the Hungarian family in the north belongs 
the only Finnish people which ever played an important r61e in Europe, 
or arrived at a high state of civilisation — the Magyars of Hungary. In 
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the northwest we find the Finns properly so called; they are subdivided into 
two or three tribes, the Suomi, as they d<^Bignat«i thems(dves, eonstitutiag 
the only tribe in the whole empire that possesses a national spirit, a love 
of country a history, and a literature; also the only one that has escapd 
the slow absorption by which their kindred have hm\ swallowed up. They 
form five-sixths of the poDulation of the grand thichy oi Finland a popu- 
lation almost wholly rura!. A Swedish clement mingled with German and 
Russian is predominant in the cities, ^ 

St. Petersburg is, truth to tell, built in the mulst of Innmsh territory; 
the immediate surroundings only arc ru.ssified, and that (luito reeciutly: 

even half a ctmtury ago Euasian was 
not understood in the luunlets lying at 
the very gates of th(^ capital To this 
Finnish branch Ixdong the Livs, a tribe 
nearly extinct, which has given its name 
to Livonia; also the Lapps— “the last, 
physically the ugliest, morally the kvist 
develop(‘<l, of all the branches of this 
tribe. 

The race is almost infinitely sul)- 
divided ; its members i>rofesB all the 
religions from Shamanism to Moham- 
medanism, from Ctreek ortliodoxy to 
Lutheranism. They aro nomadic, like 
the Lapp; pastoral, like the Biushkir: 
sedentary and agricultural like the 
Esth ami the Finn. They have adopted 
the customs and spoken the language 
of each and all, have been ruled by 
mkj peoples of different origins, have been 
russified after having been partially 
tatarised — * all these influences contrilh 
uting to break up the race into insig- 
nificant fragment. As numerous as 
their Hungarian kindred, the Finns of 
the Russian Empin* are far from be- 
(Kuijsinn) inc able to claim an equal political sig- 

nincance. 

Is it true that the alliance with the Finns is for Rnssia an irremediable 
cause of inferiority? It is doubtful In their isolation and disruption, 
hampered by the thankless soil u]pon which they dwell, the Finns have been 
unable to achieve an original c!evelopment; as compensation, they have 
everywhere manifested a singular facility of assimilation with nxore developed 
races with which they have come in contact; they allowed theraaelvos easily 
to be overwhelmed by a civilisation which they themselves were unable 
to orimnate: if they possessed no blood-ties witn Europe, they placed no 
obstacles in the way of annexation by her. Their religion is the best proof. 
The majority have long been Christians; and it is principally Christianity 
which has led the way to their fusion with the Slavs and their assimilation 
into civilised Europe. From Hungary to the Baltic and the Volga, they 
have accepted with docility the three principal historical forms of Christianity: 
the most modem. Protestantism, has thriven better among the Finnish and 
Esthonic tribes than among the Celtic, Iberian, and Latin peoples. 
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If we seek in language an unmistakable sign of race and intelligence, 
it must be admitted that certain Finns — the Suomi of Finland like the 
Magyars of Hungary — have brought their agglutinate languages to a 
perfection which for power, hannony, and wealth of expression well bears 
comparison with our moat complex flexional languages. If it is true that 
the [Finns are related to the Mongols, they have certainly the virtues of that 
race, which holds its own so well in its struggle with Europe: they possess 
the same stability, patience, and perseverance; hence perhaps the fact that 
to every country and every state which has felt their influence the Finns 
have communicated a singular power of resistance, a remarkable vitality. 


ETHNOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIONS 

The Finn has become Christian; the Turk or Tatar, Moslem; the Mongol, 
Buddhist: to this ethnological distribution of religion there are few excep- 
tions. Hereto are attributable the causes of the widely different destinies 
of these three groups ■— particularly the neighbouring Finns and Tatars. 
It is religion which has prepared the one for its European existence; it is 
religion which has made tliat existence impossible for the other. Islam 
has given the Tatar a higher and more precocious civilisation; it has inspired 
him to build flourishing cities like the ancient Sarai and Kazan, and to found 
powerful states in Europe and Asia; it has achieved for him a brilliant joast, 
while exposing him to a future full of difhculties: while saving him jTom 
absorption into Europe, it has left him completely outside the gate of modem 
civilisation. 

It is the Tatars who have given to the Russians the name of Mongols, 
to which the Tatars themselves have but a questionable right. In any 
case the title is not applicable to the tme Russians, who have at most but 
a drop or two of Mongol blood in their veins, and less of Tatar than the 
Spaniards have of Moorish or Arab. 

At the same time with the process of absorption and assimilation of 
the Finnish element, another process has for centuries been going on — an 
inverse process of secretion and elimination of the Tatar and ]Mx)8lem ele- 
ments which Russia found herself unable to assimilate, j^ter their sub- 
mission a great number of Tatars left Russia, being unwilling to become the 
subjects of the infidels whose masters they had been. Before the progress 
of Christianity they spontaneously retreated to the lands still dominated 
by the law of the prophet. After the destruction of the Khanates of Kazan 
and Astrakhan, they tended to concentrate in the Crimea and the neighbour- 
ing straits — in what up to the eighteenth century was known as Little 
Tartary; after the conquest of the Crimea by Catherine II they took their 
way still farther toward the empire of their Turkish brethren. Even in 
our own time, after the war of Sebastopol and after the conquest of the Cau- 
casus, the emigration of the Tatars and the Nogaians began again on an enor- 
mous scale, together with that of the Circassians. In the Crimea the Tatar 
population, already diminished by one-half in the time of Catherine 11, is to- 
day scarcely one-fifth of what it was at the time of the annexation to 
Russia. The introduction of obligatory military service in the year 1874 drove 
them out in large numbers. By defeat and voluntary exile have the 
Tatars been reduced to insignificant groups in a country where, formerly, 
they reigned for centuries — in some parts of which even they were the sole 
inhabitants.*^ 
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THE SLAV8 

As to the Slavs, who form the nucleus of the Russian population, it is now 
generally recognised that they migrated to HuBsia from t lunglibourhood 
of the Carpathian Mountains, The Byzantine annalists of tlu^ sixth and the 
beginning of the seventh centuries, speaking of the Slavs, whom tiK 7 called 
Sklaboi, a name appearing as early as the end of the fifth (century, diBtinguiah 
two branches of them: the Ants, living from the Danuln* to the motith 
A of the Dnieper; and the Slavs, properly so namt^d, living northeast of 
n . the Danube and as far to the east as the source of the Vist ula., and on the 
L \ light bank of the Dniester. In this, th<‘ir stnt<anent agre(‘s with that of 
i / Jomandes,^ the historian of the Goths. Somt^ Russian s(*holars suppose 
1/ that before coming to the DamilK*, thc‘ Slavs lived 

P Carpatliians, whence they invad(Hl the 


'4 




Byzantine empire. Tliew^ encroachnuaits, iK'gin- 

ecaU-ury, n^sulled 

'' pcaustration of tJu^ Slavs into 

; ‘ — rr*. southern Austria and the Balkan I'len- 

i ^ ^ ‘ insula. Byzanthu^ annalists of the 

'C^* seventh Centura's, Procopius 

emperor Maurice, win' had to 
fight- th(' Slavs in i'hthou, siK'ak of 
irir them as Ixung ever on the. move: 

htt'iiks 

gt’ iiill ^ ViV' rivers, in small hamlets, and are always 

lU f I I 'll •■■ t^> <hange their alKKled' At the same 

/ liiir I fill i Uv" thes(‘ Byzantine annalists (leserilaUhis 
■' ^ Mml I 111 ll'"' fH^'Opleasexemlinglyfondof lilKTty, ^‘From 

M ^ I the romoRst iHu-io’d/' says Proc<ipuiH,<t ^Mhe 

[ Slavs mm knovm to liv(’! as demoeracies; 

discuss'd their wants in popular assein- 
folkmotesd’ ^^The Slavs are fond of 
L (ILJ MU liberty,’' writes the ennwrorMauriee*^; “they 

p in iW cannot b('ar unlimited rulers, and nm not 

' ' JLA^ easily brought to subrnisBion/’ Tlu^ same 

I language is usihI also by th<^ cmpiTor Leo./ 

y '*The Slavs," says he, “are a free R^ople, 

strongly opposed to any subjection." If tlie 
Byzantine historians do not speak of the in- 
A fiktnish Costume vasion of the Slavs into th(' limits of the 

. . V 1 . . during the second part of the wwenth 

because their migration took at this time another din^ction: 
froni the Carpathians they moved toward the Vistula and the I)ni<^p<'r. 

Dunng the nmth century, the time of the founding of tlie firsi- principali- 
ties, the pnieiDer, with its numerous affluents on both sides, fonned the 
umit 01 the Wavonic settlements to the east. This barrier wiis liroken only 
by the Viatitchi, stretching as far to the northeast as the source of the Oka. 
On the north the blavs reached the great Valdai plateau from which Euseia'a 
I^en c southern part of t le gre^at lake region , that of 

There is no indication that the race is deficient in genius. It waa the 

^be west by two great movements whicli inau- 
gurated the modem era the Renaissance and the Reformation ,* by the 
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discovery of the laws that govern the universe, and the plea for liberty of 
thought. The Pole Copernicus was the herald of Galileo; the Czech, John 
Hubs, the precursor of Luther. Poland and Bohemia, the two Slav peoples 
most nearly connected with the west by neighbourhood and religion, can cite a 
long list of men distinguished in letters, science, politics, and war. Ragusa 
rlone could furnish an entire gallery of men talented along all lines. There 
where remoteness from the west and foreign oppression have made study 
impossible and prevented single names from becoming widely known, the 
people have manifested their genius in songs^ which lack none of the qualities 
inherent in the most splendid poetry of the west. In that popular impersonal 
literature which we admire so frankly 
in the romanceros of Spain, the ballads 
of Scotland and Germany, the Slav, 
far from yielding the palm to the 
Latin or the Teuton, perhaps excels 
both. Nothing more truly poetical 
exists than the pesmes of Servia or the 
doumas of Little Russia; for, by a sort 
of natural compensation, it is among - 
the Slavs least initiated into western 
culture that popular poetry has flow- 
ered most freely. 

In temperament and character the 
Slavs present an ensemble of defects 
and qualities which unite them more 
nearly with the Latins and Celts than 
with their neighbours the Germans. 

They are characterised by a vivacity, a 
warmth, a mobility, a petulance, an ex- 
uberance not always found to the same 
degree among even the peoples of the 
soutii . Among the Slavs of purer blood 
these characteristics have marked their 
political life with a mobile, inconstant, 
and anarchical spirit which has ren- 
dered extremely difficult their national 
existence and which, taken with their a woman of yakutbk 

geographical position, has been the 

great obstacle in the way of their civilisation. The distinguishing faculty of 
the race is a certain flexibility and elasticity of temperament and character 
which render it adaptable to the reception and the reproduction of all sorts of 
diverse ideas; the imitative faculty of the Slavs is vrell known. This gift is 
everywhere distributed among them; this Slav malleability, peculiar alike 
to Pole and Russian, is perhaps fundamentally but a result of t!icir historical 
progress and of their geographical position. But lately entered in at the 
gate of civilisation, and during long years inferior to the neighbouring races, 
they hpe always gone to school to the others; instead of living by their own 
invption, they have lived by borrowing, and the imitative spirit has become 
their ruling faculty, havmg been for them the most useful as well as the most 
widely exercised. 

In the west the Slavs fell under the influence of Rome; in the east, under 
that of Byzantium: hence the antagonism which during long centuries has 
set strife in the midst of the two chief Slavonic nations. United by their 
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common origin and the affinity of their languages, tlu'y are, however, separated 
by the very elements of civilisation — religion, writing, and calendar; therein 
lies the secret of the moral and material strife Ix'twcen EusHia and Poland — 
a strife which, after having nearly annihilated the one, actually cost the other 
its life; as though from the Carpathian to the Ural, on those vast oven plains, 
there was not room at one time for two separate ; lutes. 

In the northwest, on the banks of the Niemen and Dvina, ai)nears a strange 
group, incontestably of Indo-European origin yet iacdatinl amidst tlie ixsoples 
of Europe; harking back to the Slavs, yet forming a parallel branch rather 
than offshoot — the Letto-Lithiianian group. Shut away in the north by 
marshy forests, restricted by powerful neighbours, the Lithuanian group long 
remained closed to all outer influences, whether of East or West. Last of aJ 
the peoples of Europe to accept Christianity, its language even to-day is the 
nearest of European tongues to the Sanskrit. The bone of contention among 
the Germans, the Poles, and the Russians, who eacli in turn obtained a footing 
among them and left an influence on their religion, they found themselves 
divided into Protestants, Catholics, an<l Ortliot.ox. 

Mixed with Poles and Russians, menaced oii both sides with complete 
absorption, the Lithuanians and the Samogitians. their brothers by race and 
language, still number in ancient Lithuania nearly two million souls, Catho- 
lics for the most part; they formed the majority of the copulation of Vllna 
anti Kovno. In l.^russia some two hundred thousand Lit manians constitute 
the representatives of the ancient population of orierdal Prussia, whobu name 
is derived from a people of that race which kept its language intact up to the 
seventeenth century. 

The second existing group of this fanuly, the Letts, crosmal probably 
with Finns, number more than a milhon souls; they iidiabit c)n(dly Courlaml, 
Vitetesk and Livonia; but, converted, subjected, and nmde slaves of by the 
Teutonic knights, they still live under tlm domitiion of the Gcnnan barons 
of the Baltic provinces, with whom they have nothing in common but their 
religion — Lutheranism. Like the Finnish tribes outside of Finland, the 
Letts and Lithuanians, scanty in number and wid(dy scattiwd, are incapable 
of forming by themselves a nation or a state. Out of this intermixture of 
races, by the assimilation of the mder by the more civilised, was fonned a 
new people— a homogeneous nation. In fact, contrary to popular prejudice 
there is in Russia something more than an intermixture of diverse^ races — 
there is what we to-day call a nationality ” — as united, as compact, and 
as self-conscious as any nation in the world. Russia, notwithstanding all her 
various races, is yet no incoherent masSj no ^lolitical conglonuiration or 
mosaic of peoples. She resembles France m her national unity rather than 
Turkey or Austria. 

If Russia must be compared to a mosaic, let it bo to one of those ancient 
aavements whose scheme is a single substance of solid color edged with a 
)order of diverse foims and shades — most of Russia’s original alien popula- 
tions being relegated to her borders and foniiing around her a sort of belt 
of uneven width. 

It is in the centre of Russia that is found that uniformity which is so much 
more marked among the Russians than among all other peoples of Europe; 
from one end of the empire to the other the language present fewer dialects 
and leffl localisms tlmn most of our western languages. The cities all look 
alike; the peasants have the same customs, the same manner of life. The 
nation resembles the country, having the same unity, almost the same 
monotony as the plama which it peoples. 
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ThexGreat Russians and the Little R^issians 

There are, however, two principal types, almost two peoples, speaking two 
iialects and wholly separated from each other; the Great Russians and the 
Little Russians. In their qualities and in their defects they represent in. 
Russia the eternal contrast ol: aorth and south. Their history is no less diver- 
sified than their nature; the first have their centre at Moscow, the second at 
Kiev. Stretching, the one to the northeast, the other to the southwest, these 
two unequal halves of the nation do not precisely correspoml to the two great 
physical zones of Russia. This is due joartly to nature, partly to history, 
which has hindered the development of t !ae one and fosterc(]. tlrat of the other. 
The southern steppes, open to every invasion, long arrested the expansion of 
the Little Russians, who for centuries were shut up in the basins of the Dnieper, 
the Bug, and the Dniester; while the Great Russians spread freely in the north 
and east and established themselves in the enormous basin of the Volga; 
masters of^ nearly all the forest regions and of the great Ural Lake, they took 
possession of the Black Belt and the steppes along the Volga and the Don. 

The VTiite Russian inhabits Mohilev, Vitebsk, Grodno, Minsk — a region 
possessing some of the finest forests in Russia, but whose soil is marshy and 
unwholesome. United politically with the Little Russian, the two have been 
classed under the name Western Russians, Subjected at an early date by 
Lithuania, whose dialect became its official language, Wlnte Russia was with 
the greai;er part of Little Russia united to Poland, and was for centuries the 
object of strife between that nation and the Muscovite czars, from the effects 
of which strife she still bleeds. Of the three Russian tribes this is perhaps 
the purest in blood; but thanks to the sterility of the soil and the remoteness 
of the sea, she has remained the poorest and least advanced in civilisation. 

The Great Russians are the most vigorous and expansive element of the 
Russian nation, albeit the most mixed. Finnish blood has left its traces in 
their physique; Tatar dominion in their character. Before the advent of the 
Romanovs they formed alone the Muscovite Empire, and their czars took the 
title ''‘Soverei^ of all the Russias'^ long before Alexis, father of Peter the 
Great, justified this title by the annexation of the Ukraine. Hence Great 
Russia, under the name Muscovite, has been considered by certain foreigners 
theTriie, the only Russia. This is an error: since the Great Russian, the pro- 
duct of the colonization of central Russia by the western Russians before the 
invasion of the Tatars, antedates the state and even the village of Moscow. 
If therefrom has emerged the Muscovite autocracy, it is impossible to cut 
the ties that bind it to the great Slav republic of the w'orld wlnose name is still 
the active symbol of liberty — Novgorod. 

Least Slav of all the peoples that pretend to the name, the Great Russian 
has been the coloniser of the race. Hia whole history has been one long strug- 
de against Asia; his conquests have contributed to the aggrandisenxeut of 
Europe. Long the vassal of the Tatar khans, he never forgot uniler Asiatic 
domination his European origin ; and in the farthest limits of Muscovy tlie 
very name Asiatic is an insult to the peasant. 

Conqueror over Asia, influenced morally and physically by all the popula- 
tions assimilated or subjugated by him in his march from the Dnieper to the 
Ural, the Great Russian Tost something of his independence, his pride, his 
individuality; but he gained in stability and solidity. 

In spite of the obvious evidences of his znixed olood, the Gmat Russian 
is in perfect harmony with the Caucasian race by the exterior characteristics 
whicli distinguish it — his stature, his complexion, the colour of his hair and 
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eyes. He is apt to be tall, his skin is white, his eyes are very often blue* his 
hair is usually blond, light chestnut, or rod. The long heavy Iwmnl so dear to 
the heart of the moujik and which all the fMTse:ciition« of Pester the Great 
failed to induce him to dispense with, is in itsedf a mark of race, as nothing 
could be smoother than the chin of the Mongol, the Ghiiu^sc^, or the Japanese. 

The Little Russians dwelling in the south hav(^ brown or dark chestmit 
hair, and are of purer race, dwelling neanT to th(^ Dcchhuit; they pride them- 
selves upon their comparatively immixed blood, their nion^ teinjK^rate climate 
their less dreary land; they are a niorc^ iniaginalive, more dixmmy, inorJ 
poetic people than their neighbours of the north. It is in Tattle Russia tlmt 
the Zaparogians belong, the most cel(d)rated of thorns Gossfick triln^s which in 
the Ukraine or the southern stepjK'ss played so iinport^int a r/^le iK^tween the 
Poles, the Tatars, and the Turks, and whose name will ev(^r nunain in Russia 
the synonym of freedom and indepndence. Evtm to-<lay the Zaparogian 
with his liberal or democratic tradition, remains tlwj more or less conscious 
and avowed ideal of the majority of the Littk^ Russians. Another reason, in 
the history of the Ukraine, which makes for democratic instinc-ts in the Little 
Russians is the foreign origin and denaturalisation of a gixMit pijxt of the 
higher classes among the Poles and Great Russians. From this <loublc motive 
the Little Russian is perhaps more susceptil)l(‘, to political! jispirations, more 
accessible to revolutionary seduction than hia brother of Great Russia. 

Of the Cossacks of to-day only those of the Black 8ea trans danied to t he 
Kuban between the sea of Azov and the Caucasus are Little ![ius8i..*nB; tlie 
Cossacks of the Don and the Ural are Great Russians^ 


SOCIAL AND POiaTICAL OKOANISATION 


It is extremely difficult to draw an approximately correct picture of the 
life of the Russian Slavs even in its barest outlin(‘a. Anmng tlu^ widedy 
scattered tribes there was hardly more than one element hmding towards 
union—- that of language. Frequent contact with the populations living on 
thmr borders and wedged in between them, must of itwdf have produced con- 
siderable modifications in their mode of life. 

The entire social organisation of the early Slavs, like that of all dther 
Aryan and non-Aryan peoples, was based upon kinsliip or descent from a 
xT ■ * 1 • veil in. the Varangian i^riocl we can discover traces of 

this primeval organisation in clans among a few tribes. In time of priaec 
thcM claM were m the habit of meeting together in order to discuss common 
attairs. I he chronicler « uses the expression " came together " when he wants 
TO speak of decisions taken in common. This practice seems to have Iwen 
known to all blavonic peoples. Among the Russian Slavs these folkmotes 
were known under the name of vetcU, and they remained to the end at their 
existence a nec^ry part of the political institutions, not only in the northern 
city republics, Novgorod and Pskov, but also in nearly all the principalities 
of Russia, with the pception of one of the latest founded, Moscow. 

itoong these tnbM we also find native princes or clan ohiefiains (kniaz ), 
and It IS Mso certain that as eaily as the ninth century there wore among the 

mihinn Occupied an advanbigoous 

i: f inembera of the comiminity, 

Xp rho.var«; were descended. But on the whole 

nucleus of the entire political and economic 
organisation of the eastern or Russian Slavs. It was a world complete in 
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itself, self-sufficient and independent both economically and juridically. The 
community was the possessor of the soil, which was periodically redistributed 
amonff its component members; the separate patriarchal families, and the 
assembly of the heads of the families was the body that judged and decided all 
things pertaining to the community. It is thus that we are to understand 
the apparently contradictory, reports of the Byzantine writers, who say, on 
the one hand, that the Slavs* know of no government and do not obey any 
individual, and on the other hand speak of a ^pular government that has 
existed from ancient times, that discusses all thm^ in common- and that has 
many petty princes at its head. 

It IS self-evident that a government adajpted to the requirements of a 
village community must assume a different character as soon as the settle- 
ment gains in extent and assumes the character of a city. And cities grew 
up quite early in northern and southwestern Russia. Toward the end of 
the ninth century Kiev had a wide fame as a large and populous city. Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus also knows of Novgorod, Smolensk, Linbetch, 
TchemigoV, Vishgorod, and Vititchev; in the time of Igor more than twenty 
cities can be named. The question as to the origin of Russian cities has 
called forth much debate anci. an extensive literature. 

The chief difficulty lies in a proper understanding of the so-called Bavarian 
geographer, a writer of the ninth or tenth century, who counts, in his descrip- 
tion of the northern Slavs, some twenty peoples with more than 3,760 cities. 
These I'^.tter he calls.' now cimtaies^ now urbeSf without indicating that there 
is any distinction of meaning to be attached to these terms, so that we are 
left to conclude that both names denote settlements. The present consensus 
of opinion as to those old Russian cities is as folio w.s : 

The old word grad, (now gorod, city) denoted any space surrounded by 
a palisade or epthworks. Thus there were woo<Iftn and earthen citicjs built 
for protection in time of war, and every community had its city. But in 
the regions that offered a natural protection by their inaccessible and swampy 
character the need for these cities was not so urgent, so that the wooded 
and marshy north had fewer cities than the open ^uth. Numerous remains 
of these ancient earth piles enable us to recognise the position and wide 
extension of these old Slavonic settlements. Sometimes they are circAilar 
in form, others consist of a double angular trench with outlying earthworks. 
These are to ^ distinguished from the wooden cities, which were originally 
built for trading purposes, and only later were fenced in and enclosed, so 
that they could also serve for protective purposes. They were built in 
favourable situations, adjacent to some trade route. The more complex 
social relations that grew up in them demanded a more thorough organisation 
of social and political life, for which the village community diet indeed furnish 
the basis, but which, hi the long run, was found to be ina(le(piate. T1ie 
questions of gperal interest to the city were settled in the first place by 
the vetch4, winch greatly resembled the village gathering of the family ciders. 

^ But the need of a power which should decide all questions tliat might 
arise while the vetch6 was in abeyance, was more pressing in th(^ cities, ancl 
favoured the development of the power — originally very limited, — of the 
tcniam or princes, who were elective and whose dignity was neither hereditary 
nor lifelong. The prince did not even have a pemianent military following; 
ms uigoity was of a purely personal nature. It is ci^rtain that not he but 
tne yctche had the power to make laws. Our information concerning the 
political organisation of the earliest period of Russian history is very scanty, 
and we know more of what it lacked than of what it possessctl. What strikes 
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us most is the absence of a military organiBatiou. In times of danger, those 
who could defend themselves took up arms, the nirnainder fled to places of 
sjEifcty 

Nor can we discern with certainty any social differentiation into chrsses. 
On the other hand we know that a thriving trade was b(ung carried on in 
the ninth century along the route which led from the gulf of Finland through 
Lake Ilmen to the Dvina and down the Dniepn* to the Black Sea and thence 
to Greece. The oldest wooden cities lay along the famouB route of the Varan- 
gians to the Greek Empire, along which, amidst inany dangers, the raw 
products of the north were exchanged for tiie finislaal commoditic^H of the 

south. It is owitig to dangers that 
( the trader had also to b(^ a warrior, and it 

is into those anciemt trade nhitiouB — 
peaceful intorcourst^ (enforced by warlike 
means™— that we an^ to look for the most 
important arms of the old llusHian state. 
Who discovered this tradt^ roui(Vi* We see 
no compelling reason lo deny the honour 
to the 81 avH, although it is* (established 
Ix'yond doubt that even Ixdore the mi(l(ile 
of the ninth century the Northnnai reaclunl 
Bymntiiim along this route. ( )n tln^ oilier 
hand, tln^ marauding and trading (‘xiHHli- 
tions win (ill were carriial on by iluHsians 
in the tenth (anitury and tMirliiuMo tlu‘. scai 
of Azov, the ('aHpian, and furtlu^r still to 
the (tainamuH and tln^ sium's of Pi^rsia, 
emanatial from Scandinavians, and not 
from Slavs. 

nKLKilON 









Native of Yakutsk 


The rchgions concx^ptions of the Eus- 
sian Slavs wc're but lit thi (kw(iloiKal. All 
other Aryan p(‘oples, including thewc^shnii 
Slavs, («(ad them in tins r('S|Ha‘tu Thi^rc 
was neither a distiuct pricwtly chiss, nor 
wem tliere images of the gods, nor wm) 
there distinct type's of pals, d'ht', Arabian 
travellers almost unanimouHly ascrilK^ sun 
, , , , worshh to the east eni Slavs, ami Bymnilrie 

writers before the ninth century tell of a, in a miprc'nw' bi'ing who ruk^s 
the universe. It is now generally accepted that this suprenu^ god was called 
bvarog and was a personification of heaven and light, while sun and fire 
were regarded as his children. Rerun, the thunder god, and Voles, god of 
herds, both mentioned by the oldest chronicler, must b<^ brought in relation 
to the sun. But it is high.y probable that these two gods taken ovt^r 
by the Slavs from their Varangian rulers. Water also was regarded m 
sacred, and, like the forest, it was filled with animate Ixungs whhdi must Iks 
propitiated with sacrifices, since they had relations to human toings. Water, 
fire, and earth were related to death. The ruBmlkif shades of the (lead, swam 
about in the water, and the^ bodies of the dead were given up to the fiainea 
m order to make easier their passage to the realm of the dead (rat). The 
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slaves, as well as the wife and the domestic animals were burned on the 
funeral pyre, and cremation was preceded by a feast and games in honour 
of the dead. But burial also was common.^ 

We find the Russian Slavs about the middle of the ninth century split 
up into numerous tribes, settled on the soil and engaged chiefly in hunting 
and agriculture. A continental people, everywhere confining itself to the 
inland country, leaving the ^a-boixfers to non-Slavonic tribes. Politically 
they were in the midst of the transition from the clan organisation to the 
^village community, without any central authority, without any military 
organisation, and but little able to resist the inroads from north, south, and 
east, of populations who lived by plunder.® The primitive condition of 
their po itical organisation, their extreme subdivision into tribes and 
cantons, the endless warfare of canton with canton, delivered them up 
defenceless to every invader. While the Slavs of the south paid tribute 
to the Chazars, the Slavs of Ilmen, exhausted by internecine conflicts, decided 
to call in the Varangians. “ Let us seek,’^ they said, “ a prince who will govern 
us and re:ason with us justly. Then,” continues Nestor,* "the Tclmd, the 
Slava (of Novgorod), the Krivitchi, and other confederate tribes said to the 
Varangian princes: 'Our land is great and has everything in abundance, 
but it lacks order and justice; come and take possession and rule over us.' ” 


THE VARANGIAN PERIOD (862-1054 A.D.) 

To the elements that have obtained a permanent foothold on the soil of 
modem Russia and affected the Slavs in a greater or less degree, a new one 
must now be added in the Varango-Russians. The brave inhabitants of 
Sweden and Norway, who were known in western Europe under the name 
of Northmen or Normans, directed their first warlike expeditions against 
their Slavonian and Finnish neighbours. The flotillas of the vikings were 
directed to the shores of the Baltic, and amtrvegr — the eastern route — 
was the name they gave to the journey into the country of the Finns and 
Slavs on the imlf of Finland and further inland. Gardar was the name they 
gave to the Slavo-Finnish settlements, Bolmgardar was their name for Nov- 
gorod, Kaenungardar for Kiev. Mikligardar, for Constantinople, shows that 
the Nonnans first learned to know that city through the eastern Slavs. The 
Slavs, on the other hand, called those Scandinavians by a name given to them 
by the Finns — Rus. The Scandinavians who sent their surphis of fighting 
men to Russia and were destined to found the Russian state, lived — as yvv 
learn from the form the names that have come down to us — in Upland, 
Sodermanland, and Ostergotland, that is, on the east coast of Sweden 
north of Lake Malar. In these lands and throughout the Scandinavian north, 
men who were bound to military chiefs by a vow of fidelity were called vaeringr 
(pi. vaeriTigjar, 0, Sw. Warung), a name changed by the eastern Slavs into 
mriag. It was these Russo-Varangians who founded the state of Old Russia.*? 

At the call of the Slavs of Novgorod and their allies, three Varangian 
brothers, Rurik, Sineus, and Tmvor (Scand, Hrurekr, Sikniutr,Thorwardr), 
gathered together their kindred and armed followers, or drujina, and estab- 
lished themselves on the northern frontiers of the Slavs: Sineus to the north- 
east, on the White Lake; Rurik, the eldest, in the centre, on Lake Ladoga 
near the Volkhov River, where he founded the city of Ladoga; and Truvor 
to the northwest, at Izborsk, near Lake Pskov. The year 862 is usually 
assigned as the date in which the Varangians settled in Russia, and it is the 
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official year for the foundmg of the Euasiaii eiupin^; l)ut it is more probable 

that they had come l>efore that (late. 

Shortly after their settlement th(^ two youtiKcn' brotlun's (lied and Rurik 
became sole chief of all the Varangian l)an(ls in north(''rn Russia and assumed 
the title of grand-princc. He now In'came so iiowcuful that h<‘ was able to 
subject Novgorod, which he made the (uipit al (d an cmipm^ stnd.ching from 
the' lakes in the north to the sources of tli<^ Dniimer in tlu'^ south.<* The 
country drained by that river was also oecupkM.1 by Varangians, but inde- 
loendently of Rurik. Two chiefs by the name of Askold and Dir (Scand. Hos- 
ialdr and Dyri) wrested Kiev from the Chazars and ruled over the Polians, 
the most civilized tribe of the ea8t(mi Slavs. In 865 they led against Byzan- 
tium an expedition which consisted of at hmi two hundred ships, and accord- 
ing to V(>iletian accounts of thnH^ hundnsl and sixty ships, to which 
would correspond an army of about f()urt(Hm thousand warriors. A tempest 
arose and destroyed the flc(‘t in the S('a of Marmora. Thes barbarians attri- 
buted their disaster to the wonder-working virgin, and it is n^ported that 
Askold embraced Christianity. This exiMMlit.ion lias a two-fold inriwrtanee: 
(1) it gives us the fint certain date in Russian history; and (2) it introduced 
the seeds of Christianity into Russia. In the following year, HGtJ, the patri- 
arch Photius established a bishopric at Kuw. 

After the death of his brotheu's Rurik nugiuMl till his (h^ath m 879, when he 
was succeeded, not by his son Igor (Scand, !ng\'arr), but by Urn (ddc'st nuunlKm 
of his family Obg (!S(ianiL Helg('). In 882 h(‘ H(d out from Novgorod willian 
army composed of Varangians and th(‘ sul>j(Md^ Slavo-Kinnish trilK^S’— 
Tchuds, Merians, Vesians, Ilmen Slavs, and Krivitxdii — saikMl down the 
upper Dnieper, took Smolensk, freed th(^ Rudimicbi and tlm Sewerians from 
the yoke of the Chazars and incorporabHl tlunu in his (anpin^, and finally 
rcache(l Kiev. Askold an<l Dir won'; ilum got rid of by an n(d of t.namhery, 
and Kiev was made the capital of an (unpiiv (Hubracing luairly all the 
eastern Slavs. 


The Treaty xdth (lonMmiHnopIe 

But Kiev was only one of the stages in the wmthward progress^ of tlur 
Varangians, The groat city of the cast, Constaiitinoph^, was thc^ glithuhig 
prize that dazzled their eyes and was ever rt^gardial as th(^ goal of th(ur ambi- 
tion. Accordingly, in 907, Oleg sailed with a (had* of two tluniHand boats 
and eighty thousand men, and reachcal ih(^ ga,t(‘H of (tonstantiiH^pki. Tlu^ 
frightened emperor was obliged to pay a larg(^ ransom for th(^ e.ity and to 
agree to a treaty of free commercial intc^rcoum^ Ind-wiaai lh(*. Rimsians and 
the Greeks. A particular district in tlm suburbs of th(' city was assigmal 
as the place of residence for Russian tra(krH, but lh(‘ city itwdf could Iw 
visited by no more than fifty Russians simultaiuMiuHly, who W(‘m to bt^ unarmed 
and accompanied by an imperial offieer.f/ * 

Oleg’s Varangian guard, who sc(un to hav(‘ Ixmui also his c.ouncil, y(;r(V 
parties with him to this treaty, for their asmsnt appears to havc^ Ikhui n^quisiti* 
to give validity to an agreement affecting th(^ amount of their gains as con- 
querors. These warriors swore to the tre^aty by th(‘ir gods Pcjruu and Volos, 
and by their arms, placed tefore^ them on the ground: tluur slfudds, tla^ir 
rings, their naked swords, the things they love(l and honoumd most. The 
gorged barbarian then departed with his rich booty to Kiev, tx) enjoy tlien^ an 
uncontested authority, and the title of Wise Man or Magician, nnanimously 
conferred upon him by the admiration of his Slavonic 8uhj(H*.tB. 
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The Fint Wriiten Document of Russian History (911 A.D.) 

Three years after this event, in 911, Oleg sent ambassadors to Constanti- 
nople to renew the treaty of alliance and commerce between the two empires. 
This treaty, preserved in the old chronicle of Nestor, is the first written 
monument of Russian history, lor all previous treaties were verbal. It is of 
value, as presenting to us some customs of the times in which it was negoti- 
ated. 

Here follow some of the articles that were signed by the sovereigns of 
Constantinople and of Kiev respectively; 

II. “If a Greek commit any outrage on a Russian, or a Russian on a 
Greek, and it be not sufficiently proved, the oath of the accuser shall be taken, 
and justice be done. 

III. “ If a Russian kill a Christian, or a Christian kill a Russian, the assassin 
shall be put to death on the very spot where the crime was committed. If 
the murdereT’ take to flight and be domiciliated, the portion of his fortune, 
which belongs to him according to law, shall be adjudged to the next of kin to 
the deceased and the wife of the murderer shall obtain the other portion of 
the estate which, by law, should belong to him. 

IV. “He who strikes another with a sword, or with any other weapon, 
shall pexy three litres of gold, aceording to the Russian law. If he have not 
that sum, and he affirms it upon oath, he shall give the party injurerl all he 
has, to thfc garment he has on. 

V. “If a Russian commit a theft on a Greek, or a Greek on a Russian, 
and he be taken in the act and killed by the proprietor, no pursuit shall be 
had for avenging his death* But if the pro prietor can seize him, bind him, 
and bring him to the judge, he shall take iDack: the things stolen, and the thief 
shall^pay him the triple of their value. 

* ^ Russian in the service of the emperor, or travelling in the domin- 

ions of that prince, shall happen to die without having disposed of his goods 
and has none of his near relations about him, his property shall be sent to 
Kussia to his heirs and, if he have bequeathed them by testament, they sluill 
be in like manner remitted to the legatee.” 

.U ambassadors who negotiated this treaty of peace, sliow 

that all of them were N orthmen. From this we may conclurle that th '» govern- 
ment of the country was as yet wholly in the hands of the conqueroia. 


THE HEIGN OP lOOK 

the son of Rurik, who was married to a Scandinavian princess named 
Olga (Hejga) WM nearly forty years of age when he succeeded Oleg in 9i;i 
He ascended the throne under trying circumstances, for the death of the victor 
revived the courare of the vanquished and the Drevlians raised the standard 
of revolt agamst Kiev; but Igor soon quelled them, and punished them bv 
augmenting their tribute. The Uglitches, who dwelt on the southern side d? 

voyevod Sveneld, 

despatched agamst them One of their principal towns 

Meanwhile new enemies, formidable from their numbers and their thirst 
for pillage, showed themselves on the frontiers of Russia: thU wLf tho 
Petchenegs, famous m the Russian, Byzantine, and Hungarian annSf from 
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the tenth to the twelfth century. The}/ w(‘re a noma<l p(a)|)le, of the Turco- 
man stock, whose only wealth consisted in their latUH's, bows and arrows, their 
flocks and herds, and'lheir swift horses, which they managcal with astonishing 
address. The only ol)j('cts of their d(^sireH were fat paslun's for tlieir cattle, 
and rich neighbours to plunder. Having come frotti the (aist th(\v establiHhe(l 
themselves along the northern shores of the* Black Hcai. Thencadorth cscu- 
] 3 ying the ground between the Greek and the llussinn emipires, subsidised by 
lihe one for its defence, and courte<l by the other from couimercaal motives — 
for the cataracts of the Dniei)er and the mouths of tlu* Danube were in ihe 
hands of those marauders — the Petchenegs were enabled for more than two 
hundred years to indulge their ruling propensity at the expenses of their neigh- 
bours. Having concluded a treaty with Igor, they remained for five years 
without molesting Russia; at least Nestor does not speak of any war with 
them until 920, nor had tradition afforded him any clue to the result of that 


canmaign. 

The reign of Igor was hardly distinguisluHl by any important event until 
the year 941, when, in imitation of hie guardian, he cngagt^l in an expcnlition 
against Constantinople. If the chroniclcre do not exaggerate, Tgor entered 
the Black Sea with ten thousand barks, each carrying forty men. The imperial 
troops being at a distance^ he had time to overrun and ravage Piiphlagonia, 
Pontus, and Bithynia. Nestor speaks with deep abhorrence of thc^ <*cfocity 
displayed by the Russians on this occasion; nothing to which they could 
apply fire or sword escaped their wanton lust of destruction, and their pris- 
oners were invariably massacred in the most atrocious manru'r — ■ crucifitHl, 
impaled, cut to pieces, buried alive, or tied to stakes to serve as butts for the 
archers. At lasit the Greek fleet encountered the IhiHsiim as it rod(i at anchor 


near Pharos, prepared for battle and confnlent of victory, But tlu^ terrible 
Greek fire launched against the invadtws struck thtnn witln su(‘h dismay that 
they fled in disorder to the coasts of Asia Minor, Descending ihnv, to pillage, 
they were again routed by the land forces, and escatxHl by night in their barks, 
to lose many of them in another severe naval defeat. By the (jonfession of 
the Russian chronicles, Igor scarcely took back with liim a third part of his 


army. 

Instead of being discouraged by these disasters, Igor prepared to revetige 
them. In 944 he collected new forces [which inclutled a large numl)cr of 
Scandinavians collected for this special purpose by Igor's recraiting agents], 
took the Petchenegs into his pay. exacting hostages for their fidelity, and again 
set out for Greece. But scarcely had he reached the mouths of ihe Danube 
when he was met by ambassadors from tip emperor Romanus, with an offer 
to pay him the same tribute as had been exacted by Oleg, Igor halted and 
communicated this offer to his chief men, whose opinions on the matter am 
thus reported by Nestor: '^If Cmsar makes such proposals," said they, ''is 
it not better to get gold, silver, and precious stuffs, without fighting? Can we 
tell who will be the victor, and who the vanquished? And can we guess what 
may befall us at sea? It is not solid ground that is under our feet, but the 
deptlis of the waters, where all men ran the same risks." 

In accordance with tliese views Igor granted peace to the empire on the 
IDroposed conditions, and the following year he concluded with the emperor a 
itreaty, which was in part a renewal of that made by Oleg,‘ Of the fifty 


Tills treaty was not so favourable to tlie lluHslans as tbe owe conoludwi wltti 0kg— e 
wsu t» evidently, of tlie former defeat, Another point of Importanoe k tliat It makes mention 
of UuBstan Christians, to whom there Is no alluHlon in the treaty of 011. From ihk we may 
conclude that Girlatianlty had spread largely during tbk interval, 
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names attached on the part of Russia to this second treaty, three are Slavonic, 
the rest Norman. * 

Igor, being now advanced in years, _ was naturally desirous of repose, but 
the insatiable cupidity of his comrades in arms forced him to go to war. From 
the complaints of his warriors it appears that the Russian, like the German 
princes, furnished their faithful band with clothing, arms, horses, and pro- 
visions. ''We are naked,” Igor's companions and guards said to him, '' wliile 
the companions of Sveneld have beautiful arms and fine clothing. Come with 
uts and levy contributions, that we may be in plenty with thee.” It was cus- 
tomary with the grand prince to leave Kiev every year, in November, with an 
army, and not to return until April, after having visited his cities and received! 
their tributes. When the prince's magazine was empty, and the annual con- 
tributions were not sufficient, it became necessary to find new enemies to sub- 
ject to exactions, or to treat as enemies the tribes that had submitted. To 
the latter expedient Igor now resorted against the Drovlians. Marching into 
their country he surcharged them with onerous tributes, besides suffering his 
guards to plunder them with impunity. His easy success in this rapacious 
foray tempted him to his destruction. After quitting the country of his 
oppressed tributaries, the thought struck him that more might yet be squeezed 
out of them. With this view he sent on his army to Kiev, probably because 
he did not wish to let his voyevods or lieutenants share the fruit of his con- 
templated extortions, and went back with a small force among the Drevlians, 
who, dri'.-'en to extremity, massacred him and the whole of his guard near 
their town of Iskorost.’^' 


THE EEGENCY OP OLGA 

Olga, Igor’s widow, assumed the regency in the name of her son Sviatoslav, 
then of tender age. Her first care was to revenge herself upon the Drevlians. 
In Nestor’s narrative it is impossible to separate the historical part from the 
epic. The Russian chronicler recounts in detail how the Drevlians sent two 
deputations to Olga to appease her and to offer her the hand of their prince; 
how she caused their death by treachery, some being buried alive, while 
others were stifled in a bath-house; how she besieged their city of Iskorost 
and offered to grant them peace on payment of a tribute of three pigeons and 
three sparrows for each house; how she attached lighted tow to the oirds and 
then sent them off to the wooden city, where the barns and the thatched roofs- 
were immediately set on fire; how, finally, she massacred part* of the inhab- 
itants of Iskorost and reduced the rest to slavery. 

But it was this vindictive barbarian woman that was the first of the ruling 
house of Rurik to adopt Christianity We have seen before how Christian- 
ity was planted in Kiev under the protection of Askold and Dir, and how the 
conver'te to the new religion were specially referred to in the commercial 
treaty between Oleg and^ the Byzantine emperor. There existed a Christian 
conmunity at Kiev but it was to^ Constantinople that Olgi- went to be bap- 
med m the presence of the patriarch and the emperor. She assumed the 
Christian name of Helena, and after her death she was canonised in the Rus- 
On her return she tried also to convert her son Sviatoslav, who 
nad by this time become the reigning prince, but all her efforts were unavail- 
ing. He dreaded the ridicule of the fierce warriors whom he had gathered 

^ doubt the religion of Christ was little in consonance 

with the martial character of this true son of the vikings. The chronicle of 
JNestor gives the following embellished account of Olga’s conversion : « 
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NeMor TeMs of the Ihptmi of Ohja 

In the year 048 Olga went to the Cln^ekH ami eam(^ <0 Tsavgorod (Cotwian- 
tinople). At that time tlui tanperor wan IZinuHchiuH/ and Olga (*anie to him, 
and seeing that she was of b(aiutiful visage* and prudeait mind, the* (‘mperor 
admired her intelligonco as he converH(‘d witli her and said to lH*r: “Thou art 
worthy to reign with us in this citjrd’ When she* hi^ard the^se words ah(' said to 
the emperor: “I am a h(‘athcn, if you wish me to b(^ baptis(‘d, baptise mo 
yourself; otherwise I will not b<^ l)aptisedT So th<^ (*mp('ror and patriarch 
liaptised her. ^ When she was enlightentHl she rejoie(*d in body and soul, ami 
the patriarch instructed her in the faith aitd said to Iut: “ 1M(*hh(hI art thou 

among lUissian women, for thou 
hast iov(*d light and east away 
dfuian*ss; tin* sons of Itussia shall 
bless the(* tmto the last g(*neraiion 
of thy d(W(mdantsd’ And at her 
bapt ism slu* was giy<m ine name of 
lleh'ua, who was in amvMaii times 
empn*HH and motlu'r of Constantine 
the (bvai. And the patriarch 
blessed Olga and l(‘t Iht go. . 

After tlie baptism tin* (snperor 
sent f<a lu‘r and said to her: “I 
will take the(* for my wife/^ 

She answensl: “floweanst thou 
wish to tak<* nu* for thy wih' when 
thou thysi'lf hast baidisisl nu*. and 
called nu* daughter!? for with the 
Christians this is unlawful and thou 
thyself knowesi itd' 

Ai\d the (unperor said: “Thou 
hast deceived me, 01ga,“ and he 
gave her many presents of gold and 
silver, and silk and vaH<*M and let her 
<lepart, calling h(*r dauglder. 

Bhe ri’turned to her home, going 
... , , , ^ first to the. patriarch to ask his 

Dlcssmg on her house and saymg unto him: “My peopk* are heathen ami my 
son, too; may God preserve me from harm!" 

^ And the patriarch said: “My faithful daughter, tluni Iwmt heen haptiseil 
m Christ, thou haat put on Christ, Christ shall preserve thee as He preserved 
Enoch m the first ages, and Noah m the Ark. as He preserved Abraham from 
Abimelech, Lot from the Sodomites. Mosea from Pharaoh, David from Haul, 
the t^e young men from the fiery furnace, and Daniel from the lions; thus 
shall He prese^e thee from the enemy and his snares! " Thus the patriarch 
bles^d her and she returned m peace to her own land and (*ame to Kiev. 

Olga lived with her son Sviatoslav and she repeatedly trietl to induce 
nun to be baptised, but he would not listen to her, for if any one then wislual 
to be baptised it was not forbidden, but people mocked at him. And Olga 
otten said, My son, I have learned wisdom and rejoice; if thou kmwest it, 
thou too wouldst rejoice. But he paid no heed to her, saying: “How 

[‘ According to anotlior Ma., Constantino, son of tciv.] 
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should I alone adopt a strange faith, my droujina (followers, men-at-ams) 
would mock at me.” She said: “If thou art baptised, all will do likewise,” 
but he would not listen to his mother and persisted in the heathen customs, 
not knowing tl^t who does not hearken to his mother shall fall into mis- 
fortune, for it is written, He that does not hearken to his father or mother, 
lei him die the death.* And he was angered against his mother. However, 
Olga loyed her son Sviatoslav, and said: “ God's will be done I If God wills 
to i^ve mercy on my race and on the Russian land, He will put it into 
their hearts to turn to God, even as He did imto me.” And having thus 
said, she prayed for her son and for the people night and day, and she brought 
up her son until he was grown to be a man.^ 

SVIATOSLAV; THE VICTORY OF NORTH OVER SOUTH 

Sviatoslav assumed the reins of government in 964, and he ruled only 
till 972, but this short period was filled with warlike expeditions. He crushed 
the power of the Volga Bulgarians and of the Chazars, and he incorporated 
the Viati^chi in the empire — thus destroying the danger ever menacing 
from the east, and uniting all the Slavs under one dominion. In 968 he 
marched — at the instigation of ^the Greek emperor, who furnished him the 
meai.3 — with an army of sixty Thousand inen against the Bulgarians of 
the Danube, conquered Pereiaslavl (the location of which is unknown) and 
Durostojius (the modem Silistria), and began to form the project of erecting 
for himself a new enapire on the mins of the Bulgarian power, when tidings 
reached hirn of a raic. of the Petchenegs against Kiev and of the imminent 
danger to his mother and children who were beleaguered in that town. Leav- 
ing garrisons in the conquered tovms he hurried back by forced marches 
and drove the Petchenegs back into the steppe. He divided his Russian 
dominions among his three young sons, giving Kiev to laropolk, the land 
of the Drevlians to Oleg, and Novgorod to Vladimir; while he himself went 
back to Bulgaria, for “Pereiaslavl is dear to him, where all good thii^ meet, 
fine stuffs, wme, fruits, and gold from Greece, silver and horses from Bohemia 
and Hungary, furs, wax, honey, and slaves from Russia.” 

In 970 he conquered Bulgaria and crossed the Balkans with an army of 
thirty thousand men. Defeated before Arcadipole (the present Liile Burpas), 
his barbpian followers gave way to their plundering instincts, rava^d 
Macedonia, and scattered m all directions, while the emperor John Tzimiskes 
was making extensive preparations for their annihilation. Thus the year 
971 was spent. In March of the next year the Russian garrison was almost 
annihilated at Pereiaslavl, which the Greeks took by storm, and only a 
small remnant reached Sviatoslav. In this hour of need Sviatoslav exhibited 
a tremendous energy. By recalliug his roviqg bands he soon found himself 
at the head of sixty thousand men, and a pitched battle was fought. Twelve 
times the victory wavered from one side to the other, but foaly their lack 
of cavalry and their inferior armament decided the day against the Russians, 
and they were forced back upon Drster. For three months they held the 
town against a regular siege, until, reduced in numbers by hunger and 
numerous sorties, Sviatoslav decided on a last desperate effort to break 
through the Greek lines. The battle is described m great detail by the 
Byzantine historians, in whom Sviatoslav's bravery excited admiration. 
Fifteen thousand Russians were left on the field, the survivors were forced 


» Ex, XXI, 17, 
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back into Durostonia. Surrounded “on all aidea, SviatoHlav sued for peace, 
and Tzimiskes granted an honourable rcitreat to a foe bo gallant md withal 
dangerous. He renewed with him the old treati(^s, uiulertook to supply 
his army with provisions on its mtrcat, and also to imluee the l^tchenegs 
to grant a free ^passage into RusBia. B\it at. the ra pids of tln^ Dnieper these 
sons of the steppe surprised Sviatoslav and killcHi. him, and only a small 
remnant of his force, led by the voyevod Svenedl, Kwjhed Kiev.ff^* 

Sviatoslav’s overthrow was, after all, a forttmate evenl. for the Russian 
empire. Kiev was already a sufficiently eccentric capitol; had Sviatoslav 
established the seat of government on the Danulx^, hin sncM^mor would have 
gone still further; and llurik, instemd of l>eing the founder of a iniglity em]:jire, 
would have been nothing more than the principal leader of one of those 

vast but transKUit irmptions of the 
J j ^ northern barbariaiiB, which aft<m mvaged 

world without leaving Ix^hind any |)er- 
manent trace of ilaur pmmm\ But in the 
(ire£4' empe^ror TzimiskcB, Sviatoslav met 
with a hero ns ix^riinaeiouH as himself, and 
with far mow*, tafcnt, and the Russians, 
driven l>aek within the limits of Russia, 
were eomp'dhxl to establish themoclves 
there,^ 

Sviatoslav’s def\.th seems to have left 
no iwceptible influence on tin? destinies 
of Russia, for his tluxM^ young sons were^in 
the imdispuUHl fK)«s(‘ssion of atilhority 
^ I . , wldlc he and his warriors w<m^ figliting for 

a new empire in the Ikdkan {Kniinsula. 
nW rh division of Russia mnoiig his sons. 

^ ^ ; as if it wen^ his privates estate, soon showed 

^ " its mischievous effects. In 977 ci'dl war 

vladimih I broke out iK^tween Iaro|Hdk, wdio was at 

(Died 1016 ) Kiev, and Oleg, who was in the Dmvlian 

country. The lather was de((mte<l in bat- 
tle, and in his flight met death by the bix‘aking down of a lm<lge thrtaiged 
^th fugitives. His territory was themupon anix^xed by lan^fKilk to his own 
dominions. 


fe; 




fik' 


Vhkinum I 
(Died 1015) 


Vladimir, prince of Novgorod, the youngest of the three brothers, now 
became alarmed for his own safety and flcnl across thc^ S(*a to m*k refuge 
among the Scandinavian Varangians. After two years he rcd^muMl with a 
numerous force of Norse adventurers, expcdled from NovgoKKi the voyevods 
whom laropolk had installed there during his abm^neo, and led his army 
against Kiev. On his march he conquered Rolotek on the Dvina, iwi inde- 
pendent Varangian principality, killing its princ(i by the name of Rogvolod 
(Scand. Rangvaldr) and forcing his daughter Rogneda tt> many him. laro- 
polk, betrayed by his chief men, surrendered Kiev without ofl‘<^nng any resist- 
ance and finally delivered his own person into tlie hands of Vladimir, by 
whose order he was put to death. Vladimir now baewie boIc ruler of Russia. 

The victory of Vladimir over laropolk was achievwi with the aid of 
Northmen and Novgorodians, It was, therefore, a victory of the Eussiaa 
north over the Russian south, of NovgonxL where pa^mism was still 
unshaken, over Kiev, which was permeated with Christian elements. Vladi- 
mir was brought up in Novgorod, and during hb two years’ stay in Sweden 
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he must have beconje still more strongly impregnated with heathen ideas. 
Accordingly we find that no sooner was he firmly seated on his throne at 
Kiev than he tried to restore the heathen worship to more than its pristine 
strength among the Russian Slavs. Statues of the gods were erected: Rerun, 
Dashoog, Stribog, Simargla, Mokosh — all of them, with the exception of 
Pemn, Imown to us hardly more than by name. Human sacrifices were 
introduced, and two Christians, a father and his son, who resisted this blood- 
tax, were killed by a fanatical mob — the first and only Christian martyrs 
dh Russian soil. One is tempted to assume that the Russian Slavs_ had 
originally no representations of the gods, and that it was their Norse princes 
who introduced them — at any rate there is no mention of images before 
the arrival of the latter; while the mode of worship introduced by^ Vladimir 
bears a bloody character, quite alien to the eastern Slavs. It is evident that 
he was making a last effort to impart to the colourless paganism of his sub- 
jects a systematic character which would enable it to resist the growing 
new religiqji. 

But the circumstances of this prince soon underwent a change. His 
Norse auxiliaries, whose rapacity he could not satisfy, he was soon obliged 
to dismiss. Accoi^ing to northern sagas he was even involved in a war 
with Sweden, the stronghold of heathenism. His new capital was in constant 
commercial intercourse with Byzantium, and the reports that reached him 
of its gorgeous worship made a deep impression on the imagination of the 
barbariaii. But if he was to accept the religion of the Caesars, he was 
determined to do it not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror .S' « In what follows 
we give in full the circumstantial account of Nestor. 

Nestor's accoxtnt of Vladimir's conversion 

In the year 987, Vladimir called together his boyars and the elders of the 
town, and said to them: “Behold, the Bulgarians have come to me saying: 
Receive our law; then came Germans and they praised their laws; after them 
came the Jews, and finally came the Greeks, blaming all other laws, but 
praising their own, and they spoke at great length, from the creation of the 
world, of the history of the whole world; they speak cunningly, and it is 
wonderful and pleasing to hear them; they say that there is another world, 
and that whosoever receives their faith, even though he die shall live to all 
eternity; but if he receive another law he shall bum in another world amidst 
flames. What think ye of it, and what will you answer? " 

And the boyars and elders answered, “Thou knowest, prince, that nobody 
finds fault with his own, but on the contrary praises it; if thou desirest to test 
this matter deeply, send some of thy men to study their various faiths and see 
how each one serves God." And the speech pleased the prince and all the 
people; ten wise and good men were chosen and were told, to go first to the 
Bulgarians and study their faith. So they went, and coming saw infamous 
doings, and how the people worshipped in their mosques, and they returned 
to their own countiy. And Vladimir said to them: “Go now to the Ger- 
mans, and observe in the same manner, and afterwards go to the Greeks." 
They came to the Germans, and after having watched their church services, 
they went on to Tsargorad (Constantinople) and came to the emperor; the 
emperor asked them what brought them there, and they told turn all that had 
happened. When he had heard it, he was glad and did them CTeat honour 
from that day. The next day he sent to the patriarch saying: “ There have 
come certain Russians to study our faith, prepare the church and thy clergy, 
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and array thyself in thy episcopal robes tliat they may see the glory of our 
God." When the patriarch heard this, he calknl togcvlJu^r his elt^rgy and they 
celebrated the service as for a great festival, and they buriKMl inccuise and the 
choirs sang. And the emperor went with tli(>, Eusslans into the cliurch and 
they were placed in a spacious part bo that they might sch^ the btniuty of the 
church and hear the singing; then they exolaiacil to tlunn th(^ archi(*pisco')al 
service, the ministry of the deacons and the divine oitlice. They were? filled 
with wonderment and greatly admired and praisc'd t!ie S(Tvice, And the 
emperors Basil and Constantino called them and said, Return now to yoiir 
country." And they bade them farewell, giving tlunn gwuit gifte ami showing 
them honour. ^ 

When they returned to their own country, the prince asHembled the 
boyars and elders and said to them : Th:,se are the men whom we have sent* 
they have returned, let us listen to what they have mnni." And he said: 

Speak before the droujina." And they said : Fimt we went to the 
Bulgarians and we observed how tlu^y worsliip in their U^mplt's. they stand 
without girdles, they sit down and look about them as thougli they were 
possessed; by the demon, and there is no gladness amongst but only 
sorrow and a great stench; their ndigion is not a good <mi\ We thc^n went 
to the Germans, and we saw many services celebrated in tlnm* temples, but 
we saw no beauty there. Then wo came to tlie Graks, and thc^y took us 
where they worship their God, and wo no longer knew wlietiuT w(^ were in 
heaven or on earth, for there is nothing like it on earth, nor such beruity, and 
we know not how to U\ of it; we only know that it is there, ttiat God dwells 
among men,^ and their service surpasses that of any other laud. We can 
never forget its beauty, for as every man when he lias UhIcmI swiadju^ss cannot 
afterwards endure bitterness, bo can we no longer dwell The boyars 

answered: ''If the Greek religion were evil, them thy grandmother Olga, 
who was wiser than all men, wmuld not have adopU^d it." ‘ And Vladimir 
rfphed: Where then shall we be baptised?" ITiiey answeretl: "Where 
thou wilt. And the year passed by. 

In the year 988 Vladimir marched with his troops against Klierson, a 
Greek town, and the inhabitants shut them«elv(^s up in th(' town. 8o Vladi- 
mir established himself on the other sides of the town, in the bay, at an arrow's 
throw from the town. And the pnple of Kherson fought hard against him, 
but he blockaded the town and they mm exhau«ted, and Vladimir said to 
^em: If you do not surrender I will stay three years if necr’sssary." But 
they would not listen to him. 

Then Vladimir ranged his men in battle array and com mam led them to 
build a trench towards the town,^ And a man of Klierson, by name Anas- 
toius, threw out an arrow, on which he had inscribe.d: "To the*, emt of thee 
lie springs, the waters of which come into the town through i iiirn^s; dig there 
^ interceipt the water." When Vladimir heanl ihis ho !iooked 
up to heaven and said: If this comes to pass I will l)e baptised." He 
commanded his soldiers to dig above the pipes, and ha cut off tl;ie wator, and 
the people, emusted by thirst, surrendered. 

° + Vkdimir with his droujina entored into the town. And ho sent messen- 
^ saying: "Behold I have conquered your 

T have a maiden sistor; if you will not 

give her to me, I will do with your capital even as I liave (lone with this town." 

gfieved wheu this messege was brought to them and sent 

xr ^ ^ Christian maiden in 

marriage to a heathen. If thou art baptised thou shalt receive what thou 
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askest, and the kingdom of heaven besides, and thou shalt be of the sai 
faith as we, but if thou wilt not be baDtised we cannot give thee our sister.” 

When he heard this, Vladimir saic, to the emperor^a messengers, “Tell 
your emperor thus: I will be baptised, for I have already inquired into your 
religion, and your faith and rites please me well as they have been described 
tc me bv the men whom we have sent.” ^ And when the emperors heard these 
words they rejoiced and persuaded their sister, who was named Anna, and 
sent to Vladimir sa3H[ng: “Be baptised and we will send thee our sister.” 
Vladimir answered: “ Let them come with your sister to baptise me.” When 
the emperors heard this they sent their sister with some dignitaries and 
oriests ; and she did not want to go and said : “ I am going like a slave to the 
leathen, it would be better for me to die.” But her brotriers persuaded lieri 
saying: “It is through thee that God shall turn the hearts of the Russian 
people to repentance, and thou shalt save the land of Greece from a cruel 
war; seest tnou not how much hann the Russians have already done to the 
Greeks? And now if thou goest not they will do more harm.” And they 
persuaded her with difficulty. So she took ship, kissed her parents, and 
weeping went across the sea to Kherson. 

When she arrived, the people of Kherson came out to greet her, led her 
into the town, and took her to the palace. By the wiU of God Vladimir’s 
eyes-.were then sore and he could not see anything, he was greatly troubled. 
And the czarina ^ went unto him saying: “If thou desirest to be delivered 
from this malady, be baptised as quickly as possible, or otherwise thou wilt 
not be cured.” When Vladimir heard this he said: “If this is accom- 
plished, truly the God of the Christians is ^at:” and he was baptised. The 
bishop of Elherson after having announced it to the people, baptised Vladimir 
togetier with the czarina's priests, and as soon as he laid his hands on him, 
he saw. When Vladimir perceived how quickly he was healed^ he glorifiea 
God, saying: “Now only do I know the true God.” And when his droujina 
f saw it, many were also baptised. Vladinur was baptised in the church of St. 
Basil, »which is in Kherson in the midst of the town, where the people hold 
their market. 

After the baptism Vladimir was wedded to the czarina. And when he 
''i had been baptised the priests expounded to him the Christian faith. After 
this Vladimir with the czarina and Anastasius and the priests of Kherson 
took the relics of St. Clement and St. Theba, his disciple, as well as the sacred 
vessels and relics, and he built a church on an eminence in the middle of the 
town, which had been raised with the earth taken from the trench, and this 
church still exists. As a wedding present to the czarina he gave back Kherson 
to the Greeks, and himself returned to Kiev. When he came there he com- 
manded all the idols to be overthrowm, some to be chop ped in pieces, others cast 
into the flames. Then Vladimir had the following proc tarnation made through- 
out the town. “Whosoever to-morrow, rich or poor, mendicant or artisan, 
does not come to the river to be baptised, will be as an alien to me.” When 
the people heard these words, they came joyfully, saying: “If this faith 
were not good, the prince and the iJoyars would not have adopted it,” The 
next day^adimir came writh the czarina’s priests and those of Kherson to 
the banks of the Dnieper^ and an innumerable multitude of people were 
assembled and they went into the water, some up to their necks, others to 
their breasts; the younger ones stood on the banlm, men held their children 
in their arms, the adults were quite in the water, and the priests stood repeating 




In tlie origiml Nestor slwsys calls tlms the sister of the emperors.] 
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the prayers. And tb(*ro was joy in lu^aven and on (‘arlR to see bo many bouIb 
saved. When they were bapilHinl tlu' pt'cjple n^iurni'd to their honu'H ami 
Vladimir rejoiced that ho and hin [Kn^phi knew ( kid. Ih* ordt^nal that churches 
and priests should bo cstablishml in all the* towns, and that the piaiple should 
be baptised throughout all the towns and villagOH; thmi lu* sontf for tlu^ chil- 
flrm of the chief families and had tliem instTueted in book k'arninff. Thus 


dren of the chief families and had tliem instTueted in book k'arning. Thus 
was Vladimir enlightened with his sons anil his ptaiph^, for he had twelve 
sons. And he henceforth lived in the (*hrist,ian faithA 

Tlie Death of Vlmlimir the Christimt 

The chronicler then goes on to (k^serihe tlie change's wrought m Vladimir’s 
character by his conversion: how this [irince, who had hith<*rto heiai an ori- 
cntal voluptuary and maintained in wwt'rnl places mmuTous harems with 
hundreds of wives, suddenly changed into the faithful husband of his (IJhristian 
wife; and how he who had murdt'ted his brother (whom^ wife aiiproprialed) 
and the father and brother of anothm* of his wives, now In'caine fearful of 
punishing offenders and criminals lest he commit a sin, ho that itf became the 
duty of his priests to admonish him t.o enforce justice and punish the guilty. 
All this, whether true or false, shows in what <Ie<‘p veneration tlie found(‘,r of 
Russian Christianity was held by subs(‘(|U(*nt generations. 

On the other hand, his acceptanee o( (Christianity iloes not ma'in to have 
diminished his love of war, which in Uiosi^ davys, surroumkHl as the agiicnltural 
Russians were by H(am -nomadic and marauding trilx's, was indeial a social 
necessity. Throughout his ndgn he wiis eUi^agial in Huppri'SHing nvyolis, 
rcconmiering territory lost iluring tlwi nugn of the weak larofiolk -»Calicia 
or Red Russia had then Iwen lost to Poland -and punishing Llihuaniium, 
Volga Bulgarians, and Petcluau^gs. I’o the souttiern frontier against 
these last, he erected a line of fortifications at strategical points and trans- 
planted a large number of colonists from tlie north t.o the liordcrs of the 
steppe.^ ^ 

Vladimir died in 1016, leaving a large numlsT of heirs by his numerous 
wives. From the tlivision that he madii among them of liis Hiates wc‘ kjarn 
what was the extent of Russia at that epoch. To laroslav he gav<‘ Novgorod; 
to Izijaslav, Polotsk; to Boris, Rostov; to (Ucli, Murom tlnau* last two prin- 
cipalities being in the Finn country; to Sviatoslav, the country of the Drev- 
liaus; to Vsevolod, Vladimir in Volhynia; to Mstislav, Tmoubirakai A; to 
his nephew Sviatopulk, the son of his firoliuT ami victim laropolk, (he prin- 
cipality of Tourov, in the country of Minsk, foundtsl by a Varangian named 
Tour, who, like Askold and Rogvolod, was not of the blood <if princes./ 

This division of the terri tones of the state among Iris' hturs of tlu^ prince 
was in entire acconl with the ideas tif the Norsii conquerors, who ri'ganled 
their compests as their private prooi'rty. It wius, morcaiver, dictated Iiy the 
economic conditions of the tiine. Money In'ing but rarely tani'jlo}^^! and all 
payiuents being made in service and in kind, it was indistHUiHalilt', in making 
provision for the members of the ruling house, to supply tliem with territories 
and subjects. The immense extent of Russia, ilat lack of adtspiate means of 
communication, and its subdivision among a larg(t mimlitir of irila's without 
any national cohesion, were further reasouH for tlm inirotluction of this system 
of govcrninent.^^ 

P An antiquarian inquiry iuHtitutwl by (latln^dnn in mi nmnliad in ppavhi^ tlmt Tmoin 
tarakan was situated on tbo islo of Taman, forming a koy to tbo conautmc.o of tlio Moa of Assov 
with the Black Hea.*®] 
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SVIATOPOLK IS SUCCEEDED BY lAROSLAV (1019 A.D.) 

Sviatopolk, who claimed a divided parentage between Vladimir and 
laropolk — being the son of the widow of the latter, who on the murder of 
her husband was forced to live with the former, she being already pregnant — 
was at Kiev when the news of Yladimir’s death arrived. He had long indulged 
in a project for seizing the throne, which was favoured in its formation by 
the increasing imbecility of his father, whose death now ripened it into action. 
His ambitious schemes embraced a plan for securing the sole monarchy, by 
obtaining the grand princedom first, and then by artifice or treachery to put 
his brothers^ out of the way, so that he might thus reorganise under the one 
head the divided and independent governments. The moment had now 
arrived when this violent scheme was to be put into execution. His brother 
Boris, who was employed with the army against the Petchenegs, was the 
first object of his hate and fear, because his good qualities had so strongly 
recommended him, that he was the most popular of the brothers, and the 
most likely to gain the ascendency through the will of the people. There 
was but one sure method to get rid of this formidable rival, and Sviatopolk 
did not hesitate to adopt' it. When the intelligence of his father^s decease 
reached Boris, he declared that the throne devolved properly upon the elder 
brother, and rejected the unanimous offer of the soldiery to assist in placing 
him upon it. This noble insensibility to the .general wish alienated his troops, 
and exposed him to the designs of his treacherous rival. The assassins who 
were commissioned to despatch him found easy access to his tent, and having 
first slain a faithful Russian who threw himself before the person of his master, 
they soon effected their horrible purpose. 

Two other brothers met a similar fate. Gleb was informed by letter that 
his father was ill, and desired his return. On his "way he was so injured by a 
fall from his horse as to be forced to continue his journey in a litter. In this 
state he learned that Sviatopolk had issued orders for his murder, which, 
tempted probably by the reward, were carried into effect by his own cook, 
who stabbed him with a knife in the breast.- Both Gleb and Boris were after- 
wards sainted, which apmars to have been the last compliment paid by the 
Russians to their ill-used princes. These villainies alarmed a third brother, 
who fled to tiungary; but the emissaries of the triumphant assassin seized 
him in his flight, brought him back to the capital, anc" put him to death. 

The way to the throne was now tolerably well cleared. Sviatopolk I 
found no further difficulty in assuming the government of Kiev, and calling 
in such of the tributary provinces as his recent excesses either terrified into 
submission or reduced within his control. But the most powerful opponent 
yet remained to be subjugated. 

laroslav, prince of Novgorod, alarmed and outraged by the cruelties of his 
brother, and apprehending that, unless they were speedily arrested, they 
would spread into his own principality, determined to advance upon Kiev and 
make war on the usurping fratricide. The Novgorodians, to whom he was 
greatly endeared by the wisdom and mildness of iiis sway, entered so warmly 
into the expedition, that the tyrant was driven out of Kiev without much cost 
of blood, and obliged to flee for refuge to his father-in-law, the duke of Poland. 
At that period Poland was resting from the ruinous effects of a disastrous 
and straggling campaign in Germany which had considerably reduced her 
power, and curtailed her means of satisfying the ambition of her restless 
ruler. The representations of Sviatopolk rekindled the ardour of the Poles, 
who, animated as much by the desire of recovering those provinces which 
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Vladimir had formerly wrested from as by the Jprospeet of ulterior 

aggrandisement, readily fell into the jpropoBals of the exiled prince to make 
aii attempt for his restoration to the tlirone. Boleslav at the head of a pow- 
erful force, advanced into Russia. laroslav, however, apprised of the move- 
ments of the enemy, met them on the banks of the Bug, prepanxl for battle. 
The army of Boloalav lay at the opposite side. For some time the invader 
hesitated to ford the river under the fire of the Russian soldiers; and might, 
probably, have returned as he came, had not a |Kdty occurrence excited his 
imiKstuosity, and urged him forward. A Russian soldier one day, while both 

‘es lay inactive within sight of each 

he 

th m^sticulations and bold 
lanimage mimiclced the corpulent size 


dunging into the water, and calling on 

of the Russians at the hea(^ of his in 
ti 



tlves to the walls of the capital. 
\ Sviaiopolk was now reinstated in his 
. \ throne, and laroslav, disheartened by 


1 3 y takiiij^ down the rigging of the 

UROBt>Av 1 vessels which had l)een got m readi- 

(DM io5i> . ness for his departims, and by levying 

contributions amonpt themselves for 
the purpose of enabling him to procure auxiliary troofis to Mist in the 
recovery of the grand prmcipalitv. 

In the meantime, Sviatopollk was unconsciously facilitating his own 
downfall. After the Poles had helpd him to re-estai)lish himsel):, he began 
to feel the oppressive superiority of their presence, and plotted a base design 
to remove them. He instigated the inhabitants and the soldiery to conspire 
against the strangers, and massacre them in the midst of their security. 
Boleslav discovered the plot before it had time to be carried into execution; 
and, disgusted at a desm so cruel and treacherous, ho resolved to take ample 
revenge. The capital was plundered of its accumulated wealth by the 
incensed Poles, who, but for the modc^ration of their leader, would liave 
burned it to ashes; and, loaded with treasures, they retumecl towards the 
Russian frontiers. Sviatopolk was artful enough to turn the whole trans- 
action to the discredit of m ally, and thus to rouse the courage of his fol- 
lowers, who were easily persuaded to take the field against Bolwlav. The 
belligerents met on the banks of the Bug before the roles had passed the 
boundaries. The battle that ensued terminated in the discomfiture of 
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Sviatopolk, who now returned with broken fortunes to the capital which 
he had so lately entered with acclamations of triumph. This was the oppor- 
tunity for laroslav to appear with his followers. The usurper’s troops were 
so reduced by his late disasters, that he was forced to seek assistance from 
the Petchenegs, the hereditary enemies of the country; and they, tempted 
by hopes of booty, flocked to Lis standard to resist the approach of laroslav. 
The armies met on a plain near the place where Boris had been assassinated 
by the command of the fratricide. The coincidence was fortunate, for 
laroslav, taking a prudent advantage of the circumstance, employed all 
his eloquence in describing to his soldiers the righteousness of the cause in 
which they were engaged against a second Cain, the shedder of a brother’s 
blood. His oration, concluding with a fervent prayer to the Almighty to 
nerve his arm, and^ direct his sword, so that he might be made the instru- 
ment of reparation in so just a fight, wrought powerfully upon the assembled 
army, and excited them to an unemmpled display of bravery. The advantage 
of numbers was on the opposite side; but such was the courage exhibited by 
the Novgofodians, that after a desperate battle, which lasted throughout 
the whole day, they succeeded in putting the enemy completely to night. 
Sviatopolk took to horse and fled, but died in a wretched condition on the 
road. 

The zeal and bravery of the Novgorodians were not forgotten by laroslav 
when he ascended the throne and concentrated the sole dominion in himself. 
His first attention was directed to the revision of the ill-constructed laws of 
their city, and to the grant of certain franchises, which had the effect of 
procuring unanimity amongst the inhabitants, and of establishing the peaceful 
arts and commercial interests of the place u^n a sure and solid foundation. 
He at once evinced a capacity for legislation beyond the abilities of his most 
distinguished predecessors, and set about the labours of improvement in so ^ 
vigorous a temper, and with so much aptitude for his objects, that the hap- 
piest results sprang up under his administration in all parts of the empire. 

But it was not in the destiny of the age in which he lived to permit such 
extensive benefits to progress without interruption. His brother Mstislav, 
the seventh son of Vladimir, a warrior distinguished in his wars against the 
Kossogea, discontented with the enlarged authority that the grand prince- 
dom vesLd in tbe hands of laroslav, transmitted to him a petition praying 
of him to cede to him a ijart of the fraternal appanage which he govemec.. 
laroslav partially assented, to the request, by granting to his brother the small 
territory of Murom. This grant was insufficient to satisfy Mstislav, who 
immediately equipped an army and proceeded to wage an offensive war against 
the monarch. In this war the invader was successful, but he was not ungen- 
erous in his triumph; for when he had vanquished the grand prince, he 
restored to him so .Arge a portion of his possessions that the empire became 
equally divided between tliem. In this .league of amity the brothers con- 
tinued to govern for seven years, during the remainder of the life of Mstislav; 
and at his death the colossal empire, with all its appanages, reverted to the 
hands of laroslav. 

It is in this part of his reign, and in this memorable period in the annals 
of the nation, that we find the first development of justice in Russian legis- 
lation, and the first application of philosophy to the management of public 
affairs. Although laroslav’s career commence with war, and although he 
extended his arms into Finland, Livonia, Lithuania, and Bulgaria, and even 
penetrated into Byzantium, yet it was not by war that the glory of his name 
or the ability of his rule was to be accomplished. His wars could hardly 
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claim the merits of coiiquostH; aiid in sonui iiiHtJiiices (licy l(>rmina(('(i in kucIi 
vague conclusions, that they r(!S(>inhl('il drawn iKitlles on wliich inueh treasuw' 
hail been lavished in vain. In Orews' he was milled. Ih* was driven hefoit' 
the soldiers of Sviatooolk, and forced to surrender at hi.s own ga(<>,s to the 
victorious Mstislav. ]>Iis utmost suee.es.ses amounted to pfesi'rvation against 
aggres.sion; and so indifferent was h(‘ to tiu-, harharian modi' of elevathig 
the empire by wanton and haiiiirdoiiH ('Xpeditions into the neighbouring 
countries, that on most of those oceasions 'le (>ntnis(ed tlie eonmiaiul of his 
army to hLs lieutenants. It is neei'.ssary to explain that pari of his charaete,' 
in order that the loftiness of Ids nature may lie the more clearly understood’ 
At this period the R.usaian Kmpiiv eorniirehended those eiiormouH triwts 
that lie between the Volga and thi' lower Danube, and stretch from tlie 
Black Sea to the Baltic. This accumulation of territory was not the work 
of a progressive political sy.stern; it was not, aei'omiilishcd hv the growth 
of a powerful govi'rnmcnt or by the perm-vering iiiirsuit of eo-operating 
interests, and the increasing oireli's of aequi.sition were in a constant state 
of dismemberment, separation, and recall. I'lie surface of the land from 
the days of Rurik was overrun by revolutions. 'I’lie marauder, legalised 
by his tribe, haunted the forest and diwastaleil Ihe populous iihiees, carrying 
away with him plunder, or usurping authority wliei'ever hi' remain’ctl. 'The 
feudal system, introduced by the Scundinavians as a provision for trouble- 
some leaders, was caiTied to excess. The nominal head was disavowi'd and 
resisted at will; and the subordinali' govi'rmneuts made war upon ei ch other 
or joined in sehemes of rapine, with imuunily. I’lie mainlemuice of eacll 
fief seemed to depend upon civil war; and the olliee of tlii' grand prince was 
not so much to govern the domiuimiH he poHsi'Nsed, as to keep, if he could 
the dominion he was called upon to govern. ’ 

Russia, combining these gigantic outliiii's of l('i'ritory, was now, for the 
second time, united under oiii'' head; Imt, for the lirst'tiuie, umli'r a head' 
that could discern her necessitii's, and provide for tliem. Her eivilisatiim 
was in progre-ss, but it wanUid the impetus of knowledge, and Ihe control of 
law. The reign of the sword had done its work: what was required was the 
reign of justice and wisdom to improve ami coiiHoIidale the triumphs and 
acquisitions of the barbarian era. In luroslav, RusHia found a priuee whose 
genius was adapted to her critical circmnstances. He ('ffi'ciiia!!-, , .risen her 
from obscurity, and placed her for a time nm„.,g«i, ine family of Huroiioan 
states. He made her church indc|)cn(l(‘iU., incrtumMl the privil(*|rc‘B of the 
people, facilitated the means of instruction, and clcvaUHl la^r luiiional dignity 
oy contracting don^^stic allijmccs with the most ’)o\v(*rfuI countries, Hi8 
sister was queen of Poland; hin three daughUn*H-in-.aw w(n*e (lreek,(]erman, 
and Miglish princesses; and thc^ queenn of Norway, Hungary, and France 
were ms daughters. But these were the k'ant nuHnorahle c»vitlenct^H of lus 

Hussia a code of lawn, which wan nion‘ valual)]e to her 
than the highest connections, or tlie most ambitious aci^essiona of tlominion. 


iaeoslav'b conn of lawh 

ih reference to the times in whicli it was enacted 
^ 1 ^ fipl " X ^1* formless niaas of confused pnKJedt^nts it s^pe^ 

of commercial cities in lluKsia so far back as the 
asion 01 JtturiK, may be accepteil as preHumptive proof that there were 

regulations to render individuals amenable to the common 
g a. But these were merely the rude precepts of the hunting oigl ngricul- 
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tural nations matured into a stronger form, and adapted to the wants of the 
commercial commuftity. When the Scandinavians subjugated the aborigines, 
the languages, customs, and laws of both fell into still greater coiifusicm by 
admixture. When each was imperfect, it was unlikely that a forcible inter- 
mixture would have improved either, or led to the harmonious union of boUn 
It is to be observed, too, that none of the nations that made up the population 
possessed written laws; so that whatever notions of legislation they enter- 
tained, were constantly liable to the fluctuations of capricious opinion, and 
were always subject to the interpretation of the strong over the weak. Where 
there were no records there was but little responsibility, and even that little 
was diminished by the character of the rulers and the lawlessness of the ruled. 
The exclusive attention of the princes being of necessity confined to the most 
effectual methods of preserving their sovereignties, of enlarging their domains, 
and of exacting tributes, it was natural that the unsystematic and crude 
usages that prevailed should fall into further contempt, and, instead of acquir- 
ing shape and consistency from experience, become still more oppressive, 
dark, and®indecisive. 

' It was this matter of incongruities that laroslav cast out; supplying its 
place with a series of written laws, in which some sacrifices were made to 
popular customs, but which, on the whole, was an extraordinary boon to a 
people that, like mariners at sea without a compass, were tossed about in a 
tumult of uncertainty and perplexity. Had laroslav been a mere soldier, 
like thetmajority of his predecessors, he would have employed his talents in 
the field, and directed tlie enormous physical means at his command to the 
purposes of a wild and desolating ambition. But his policy was in advaneci 
of the heathen age : it restrained boundless licentiousness, created immunities, 
orotected life and property, bestowed rewards, enacted punishments, estab- 
ished safeguards and facilities for trade, and expounded and confirmed tliose 
distinctions of ranks in which a community on a large scale recognises the 
elements of its permanency. He had the magnanimity to forego vulgar 
conquests for the higher conquest of prejudices and ancient habits, llie 
people, probably fatigued with the restlessness of their mode of life, and 
yearning after repose and settlement, rendered now more necessary by the 
rapid increase of their numbers, received his laws with gratitude. 

A short outline of the leading provisions of these laws will form a curious 
and valuable commentary upon the character of the grand prince, ancl the 
actual state of the people at this period (1018). The first article of the code 
empowers the friends of a murdered man to take satisfaction upon the mur- 
derer; constituting the law as the public avenger only in cases where there 
are no friends to take their vengeance in kind. In the event of there being 
no relatives to take the revenge into their own hands, the law goes on to enact 
that the assassin shall pay into the public treasury a certain fine, according 
to the rank of his victim. Thus, for the murder of a boyar, or thane of the 
prince, the mulct was fixed at the highest penalty of eighty grivnas;^ for a 
oage of the prince, his cook, or other domestics, for a merchant, for the sword- 
DCarer of a boyar, and for every free Eussian, without distinction of origin, 
forty 0vnas,; for a woman, half the usual fine: no fiine for killing a slave; 
but if killed without sufficient cause, the value to be paid to the master: for a 
serf belonging to a boyar or free Eussian, five grivnas to the owner; for the 
superintendent of a village, an artisan, schoolmaster, or nurse, twelve grivnas; 
for a female servant, six grivnas to the master, and twelve to the state. 

* A copper coin, of the value, as near as we can ascertain, of about i^d, of English money. 
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From tbeao penalitoB a correct CHiiinate tuay Ix^ fonued of the principles 
upon which the social fabric was (wclcd. hi all ilu'Hc provislonH the rich 
were favoured above the poor, the Htrorijs; above the w(‘ak. The life of a 
woman, bocauso her utility in a barbaroun conunuuily wan rated according 
to its menial value, was fixed at half the worth of a man's, to Ixi proportioned 
according to her station. The murder of a slave was not visited with any 
penalty whatever; the exception constituting, in fact, the privih'ge to kill a 
slave at pleasure. Slavery was carried to ext nunity in Russia. iViBonors of 
war and their posterity were condemned to p(^riK‘tua! slavtny : the poverty of 
the soil, and the oppression of its lords, forc<‘<l many to s^dl their freedom for 
limited periods; insolvent debtors Ixtcame slaves by law; and all freemen 
who married slaves unconditionally,^ pnrticipatcxl in their servitude. 

Yet, degrading as these institutions must Ix^ considered, it appears tliat 
the rights of the person were scrupulously maintained. Thus this code 
enumerates penalties for striking a blow, (h'seribes the dilhTcnt degrees of 
the offence, and regulates the responsibility ae(‘ordingly* Tla^ distinctions 
drawn between the different nuxics of striking are singular, and h(‘lp to show 
that, ill as the Russians could appreciate pulilic lilxul.y, they had a jealous 
sense of that individual respect wliioh, in modc^rn Furopi^, is calltHl \he point 
of honour. The penalty for striking a blow with th(' scabbard or liandle of a 
sword, with the fist, a stick, cup, or gobhd, WM twelvi^ grivuim — ecpial to the 
fine for murdering an artisan or a schoolmaster. If the blow was struck with 
a club, which, we presume, was considered a iilekiian weapon, the penalty 
was only three grivnas. But the most chanmic^ristie. p(‘nalty was that of 
twelve grivnas for pulling a man by the Ix^ard, or knocking out a tooth, The 
origin of this law may be easily traced to the (loths and (hwinans, who were 
rigid in the preservation of their hair, to which they attaelu'd extraordinary 
importance. In the same spirit was the enactment that prohibited tlie making 
use of a horse without the pennission of tlie own<u\ and Umt visited wit!i 
imprisonment for life the enme of horse-stealing. This legal protection of 
the horse is still preserved in the Saxon laws. 

The prevailing tendency of the code was to secant t o eacli man his lawful 
property, and to ami him with the means of proh'ction. Yet it must be 
remarked as a strange inconsiaUmey, in the midst of this anxiety to erect 
safeguards around property, that frautlulent dcd)tors wt^re granted a direct 
escape from liability to consequences, It was enaetcxl, that if one man lent 
money to another, and the latter denied the loan^ the ordixil should not apply; 
the oath of the defendant being deemed a aufficient mleasis from the debt, 
This law was the more unaccountable in a country where the legal interest of 
money was forty per cent,, — a circumstance calculated to increase the 
motives to dishonesty, 

Another enactment makes a distinction between the Varangians and Slavs, 
which illustrates the fact that the latter had always been more advanced is 
civilisation than the former. By this enactment, a Koblegiari or a Varangian 
was compelled to take an oath where such a test was wxiuired, but a Slavonian 
was exempted. It would therefore appear, if the conclusion may bo safely 
ventured upon, that judicial combats, which formed tlie final appeal when a 
defendant in a cause acquitted himself in the first instance by a solemn oath, 
were not adopted amongst the Slavs, who were satisfied with a public exami- 
nation of facts, and an adjudication, without the sacred or the physical teat, 
It is sufficient, however, for the great uses of historical inquiry, to know that a 
difference so remarkable between two branches of the wople was recognised 
and confirmed by law. 
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One of the most important declarations of the code was that which divided 
the population into three classes — the nobles, the freemen, and the slaves. 
Of these three, the slaves alone were left unprotected. The freemen, who 
were fenced in from the encroachments of the nobles, were composed of the 
citizens, the farmers, the landholders, and hired servants. They were sub- 
classified into centuries, each of which elected a head, who filled an office 
equivalent to that of a tribune. The civil magistracy, thus created, had a 
separate guard of their own, and were placed, in virtue of their office, on an 
equality with the boyars. The city of Novgorod, which maintained, under 
a nominal princedom, the spirit of a republic, exhibited these municipal 
franchises in a more complete form than any of the Russian cities; all of 
which, however, possessed similar privileges, more or less modified according 
to their relative importance, or the circumstances under which their charters 
were granted. The chief of the Novgorodian rejDublic was a prince of the 
blood; the title of his office was that of Namestnicik. He took no share in the 
deliberationc of the people, nor does it appear that he even possessed a veto 
upon their decisions. His oath of instalment bound him as the slave rather 
than the governor of the city; for it pledged him to govern agreeably to the 
constitution as he found it; to appoint none but Novgorodian magistrates in 
the provinces, and even these to oe previoualjr approved of by the Posadnick 
or ma>or; to respect strictly the exclusive rights possessed by the citizens 
sitting in judgment on their own order, of imposing their own taxes, and of 
carrying on commerce at their own discretion; to interdict his boyars from 
acquiring landed property within the villages dependent on Novgorod, and to 
oblige them to travel at their private cost; to discourage immigration; and 
never to cause a Novgorodian to be arrested for debt. A princedom, accepted 
on such restrictive conditions, was but the shadow of a sceptre, as the munic- 
ipal union of the legislative and judicial abundantly proved. The first officer 
was the Posadnick, or mayor, chosen by election for a limited time; the next 
was the Tisiatski, or tribune, who was a popular check upon the prince and 
mayor; 'and the rest of the functionaries consisted of the senate, the city 
assembly, and the boyars, all of whom were elective. By the electoral system, 
the ipeople preserved a constant guard over the fidelity of their representatives 
in the senate and their officers of justice; so that, while the three grades 
propounded by law were kept widely apart, and socially distinguished, the 
prerogatives of each were rigidly protected against innovation from the other 
two. All that this little republic required to render its security ]perfect was 
liberty. It was based upon a system of slavery, and sustained its dominion 
more by fear than righteousness. Nor was it independent of control, although 
all its domestic concerns were uninterruptedly transacted within its own con- 
fines. It was an appanage of the grand princedom; but on account of its 
fortunate geographical position on the northern and north-western frontiers, 
which were distant from the capital — a circumstance that delegated to Nov- 
gorod the defence of those remote boundaries — it acquired a degree of polit- 
ical importance that preserved it for four centuries against the cupidity of the 
succession of despots that occupied the throne. The removal of the seat of 
empire from Kiev to Vladimir, and finally to Moscow, by drawing the centre 
nearer to Novgorod, diminished its power by degrees, and finally absorbed it 
altogether. 

One of the enactments of the code of laroslav will show what advances had 
^been made towards the segregation of the people into different orders, and 
how much the government partook, or was likely to partake, of a mixed form, 
in which a monarchical, an hereditary, and a representative estate were com- 
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bined. It made the prince the lunr-at-law of (^v<‘ry frecauau who died without 
male issue, with the exception of the l)oyarH and odicua-H of ih(i royal guard. 
By this regulation the pnirogalive of the crown was laaidcnMl paramount* 
wlhlc the hereditary rights of “][)rop(jrty woiv |ircHt‘rv(Hl unconditionally to the 
families of the nobles alone. A clasH of riciU patri(danH was thus fornuHl and 
protected, to represent, by virtue of birlh. itu^ iidcrcwLs of propeudy; while 
commerce and popular privileges were fully ivpnwaiUul in tlu» asscnubly of 
the elected senators, '’Juie checks and balanc.(\s of this system wt^re pretty 
equal: so that, if the constitution of wliich th<*s(* outlin(‘s wercj tln^ (‘Icsmonts 
had been allowed to accumulate strength and to hecHsrne consolidatcHl l)y Ume^ 
it would at last have resolved itself into a lilH*nd and powtu’ful fornj ; th{‘ semi- 
savage usages with which it was (mcrusdsl would hav(^ dropp(ul aw'uy, and 
wiser institutions have grown uj) in tlnhr sUnul. ‘ * 

So clearly were the popular beneliis of tlu^ laws (kdituHl, that the code 
regulated the maximum demand wdricJi tlu^ propihdor of th(^ soil miglit exact 
from his tenant; and it neither enforced taxation, nor r<'.eoguii'ed corporal 
punishment, nor in the composition of a pcamniary mulct admitted any dis- 
tinction between the Varangians and the Slavs, wdio forimul the ‘aristocracy 
and the democracy. ^ The prince neither iJosscMsed nwaauK' nor l(wi(Hl taxtss. 
He subsisted on the fines he impoHe<l for infraet.ions of law, on lh(‘ iril)tdes lie 
received from his estates, on the voluntary (dlVrings of tlie p(‘ople, and the 
produce of such property as had fallen la tlu' privat(^ tilk^ of tlu* sovt'ixngrity. 
Even the tribute was not compulsory; it was railnu’ a right d(‘riv<‘d from pre- 
scription. The only dependem^e of tlw^ lords cjf iiefs was in (hat tlu*y wore 
compelled to render military service wluui rtxiuiuMl to tlu^ grand prince*; and 
it was expected that they should come numerously al^endtal, W(*ll aruunl, and 
provisioned. The tribute was the mark of coucpicsi, a.ud was not cousidered 
to imply taxation. 

But while the monarchical principle was tJms kept within praHcrihed limits, 
the power of the democracy was not suflicieuily curbed; over both tlus’c was 
a check, but the hands of the princt^ were bouhd too tightly. His dl)minion 
was despotic, because he was surrounded by mmi d(wol,ed to his will; Imt the 
dominion of the people was boundless, because opinion wms only in its rickidy 
infancy, and the resistance to the offending primu* lay in tlu^ dt'monstration of 
physical superiority instead of moral combination, Tlu^y mwer hesitated to 
avail themselves of their numerical advantage. Tlu'j even carried if. to ex- 
travagance and licentiousness; and so much did they exult in thenr stnmgth, 
that they regulated the hours at which the sovcireign wan iicainitkul to enjoy 
reuxation, punished the obnoxious heads of the church by summary eject- 
ment, and in several instances, taking the charter of law into their own keep- 
ing, deposed their princes. The checks, tlunxdon*, (‘stablislKMl in Jaroslav's 
wise convention between the government and the constitut^nev were over- 
borne by the rudeness of the times. 

That the period had arrived when laws were nccesHary to the sottlement 
01 the empire was sufficiently testified by the eirc.umHtaiK'cs, external and 
domestic, in which the people were placed. The adoption of Ohristianity 
had ipartially appeased the old passion for aggressiou against Constantinople, 
whici, having now become the metropolis of their religion, was regarded 
with some degree of veneration by the Russians. A war of i lundcTing tlyjsan- 
timn, therefore, could not be entertained with any prospetib of success. The 
extension of the empim under Vladimir left little to be coveted beyond the 
irontiers, which spread to the east, north and south as far as even the wild 
grasp of the lawless tribes of the forests could embrace. To the west the 
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kussians laacl ceased to look for prey^ since Boleslav, by his eas}'' conquest 
of Kiev, had demonstrated the stron^li of Poland. Having acquired as 
much as they could, and having next, in the absence of warlike expeditions 
abroad, occupied themselves wiidi ruthless feuds at home, they came at length 
to consider the necessity of consulting the security of possessions acquired 
at so much cost, and so often risked by civil broils. This was the time for a 
code of laws. But unfortunately there still existed too many remains of the 
barbarian era, to render the introduction of legal restraintKS a matter easy of 
accomplishment. The jealousy of Greek superiority survived the admis- 
sion of the Greek religion. The longing after power still inspired the petty 
chiefs; and hopeless cheams of larger dominion wherewith to bribe the dis- 
contented, and provide for the hirelings of the state, still troubled the repose 
of the sovereign. The throne stood in a plain surrounded by forests, from 
whence issued, as the rage propelled them, hordes of newly reclaimed sav- 
ages, pressing extraordinary demands, or threatening with ferocious violence 
the dawning 'institutions of civilisation. In such a position, it was not only 
impossible to advance steadily, but to maintain the groimd already gained. 


laroslav Dies ( 105 A.D.) 

Could +he character of laroslav, the legislator, have been transmitted 
through his successors, the good of which he laid the seeds, might have 
been finally cultivated to maturity. But his wisdom and his virUies died 
with him. ^ Nor, elevated as he was in moral dignity above the spirit of 
his countrymen, can it be said that he was free from weaknesses that marred 
much of the utility of his best measures. One of his eai*liest errors was 
the resignation of Novgorod to his son Vladimir, who had no sooner ascended 
the throne of the republican city, than, under the pretext of seeking satis- 
faction for the death of a Russian who had been killed in Greece, he carried 
arms into the Byzantine empire. The folly of this wild attempt was abun- 
dantly punished in the sequel; fifteen thousand men were sacrificed on the 
Grecian plains, and their chief hunted back disgracefully to his own terri- 
tories. Yet this issue of one family grant did not awaken laroslav to the 
danger of partitioning the empire. Before his death he divided the whole 
of Russia amongst his sons, making, however, the younger sons subordinate 
to the eldest, as grand prince of Kiev, and empowering the latter to reduce 
the others to obedience by force of arms whenever they exhibited a dis- 
position to dispute his authority. 

This settlement, enforced with parting admonitions on his death-bed, 
was considered by laroslav to present a sufficient security against civil 
commotion and disputes about the succession. But he did not calculate 
upon the ungovernable lust for power, the jealousy of younger brothers, 
and the passion for aggrandisement. His injunctions were uttered in the 
amiable confidence of Christianity; they were violated with the indecent 
impetuosity of the barbarian nature. 

With the death of laroslav, and the division of the empire, a new {ieriod 
of darkness and misrule began. The character of the legislator, which influ- 
enced his own time, was speedily absorbed in the gener^ confusion. laros- 
lav’s name was held in reverence, but the memory of his excellence did not 
awe the multitudes that, upon his decease, sprang from their retirement to 
revive the disastrous glories of domestic warfare. Much as he had done for 
the extension of Christianity, he had failed in establishing it in the hearts 
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<if llui IIo \VM an ablo theologian, and well acquainted with tile 

(■lunch oniiiuiiice.s, agiuula, and <ither hooka of the (Ircck religion, many of 
which he (Mix'd to b(i tranalaled into the Ruasiati language, and distributed 
in ceiiiufcwer the country. Ko atrong an interest did he take in the culti- 
vatic of t he doctrines of the church, that lie entahliahed a met ropolitan at 
Kicc in order to relieve the Huaaian people and their prieata from the iiicon- 
vcide’aoi'H of attending the rcHidt'uee of th(( ('eeleaiaat.ieal head at (lonaUnti- 
noplo, and also with 'a desire to provide for the moi-e pniinpt, and certain 
dwsemination of the principles of faith. But the valnt' of all these exertions 
expired with their autlior. He did imieh to raise the fame and consolidate 
the resources of the empire; but the last act of his pohthail career, by which 
he cut away the cord that bound the ixhIh, had the effect of neutralising 
all the benefits ho. meditated to accomplish, as well as those that, he actually 
effected, for his country, llis nngii was followed by a iH-riod of wivage 
anarchy that might be said to have revived tlio hall-civilised world into 
its original elements.* 








CHAPTER II 

THE PERIOD OF THE PRINCIPALITIES 

[1054-1224 A.D.] 


THE CHARACTER OE THE PniNCIPAI/ITIBS 

The period extending from the year of laroslav’s death (1054) to the 
year of the appeamncc of the Tatars (1224) is one of the most troublous 
and confused epochs in the history of Russia. As the Scandinavian custom 
ot partition continued to prevail over the Byzantine idea of political unity 
the totional territory was constantly divided. 

The princely anarchy of Oriental Europe finds a parallel in the feudal 
anarcny of the Occident. Pogodine enumerates for ihis period sixty-four 
principalities which enjoyed a more or less protracted existence; two hundred 
MU ninety-three princes who during these two centuries contended over 
itiev and other Russian domain; eighty-three civil wars in which the entire 

^ helped to augment the enormous 

* historical facts. The chronicles mention that the Polovtsi alone 

were engaged in eighteen campaigns, while these barbarians invaded Christian 
territory forty-six times. 

The ancient names of the Slav tribes have entirely disappeared, or are 

pre^rved only m the names of towns — as, for instance, that of the Pol- 
otchanes m Polotsk; that of the Severians in Novgorod-Seversk. The ele- 
ments in the composition of Ri^sia were thus rather principalities than peoples. 
JNo more is said oHhe Krivitchi or ol the Drevlians; we hear only of Smolensk 
or of Volhinia. liiese little states were dismembered at each new division 
among the children of a prince; they were then reconstituted, to be again 
divided into appanages. In spite of all these vicissitudes, however, some 

uninterrupted existence due to certain topographical 
and ethnographical conditions. Setting aside the distant principalrty of 
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Tnioutorakan, establisliod nlnKwt at ila' foot of tlio (Vucomih in tlio midst of 
Turkish and Circassian tribes and (anitiiing diiTcn'ut pritaa's, ihe follow- 
ing aic, fromthodcnTiith to the tbirUM'uth n‘nliiri<>.s, the principal divisions 

of Russia; . , i . 

(1) The principality of Snuduisk^ vvlucli <v;<a?ptcd ilu^ mipindant terri- 
tory whicli is in a manner the central point of tlicorograiduc systeiuof Russia; 
it comprises the old forest of Okov, where ilnvt' gn^nlest rivers of Russia, 
the Volga, the Dnieper, and the l)^dna, liavt* ris(\ ll(‘nee the. political 

iiuporianee of Hmolensk, which is 
nl.((’Mt(Hl by llu' mail}" wars under- 
taken agninst ln*r; heina) also her 
<*oninua*eial prowpc'rity. It is no- 
i.D<‘a.hl{^ that nil lua* towim were 
built, on Moiue one of tin', three riv- 
(‘rs; all the ctaunn'ree of ancient 
liuHsia tliUM passed tlnouglp her 
Inniuds. Bi'sitt's Httiolensk it is 
neet'Hsary to ei(<' Mo/Juiisk, Viasma, 
and I’orbpets, the enjutal of a scc- 
(Hidary principality, tlu' donuiin of 
l,\vo fainouK princcM Mslisla.v the 
Unm^ and Mstislav the Bold 
(‘J) dlu' principality of Kiev, 
which was /tJaS'*-. ItuHsin’iu the strict 
Hi ‘Use of llu', Iman, llsHitimtiou on 
ilneDuit'pi'r, llu' proximity i)f(3rcece, 
tilu^ ftalilily (T its IMaek Lands, 
long asHunal to this siaU' the HXt 
premaey^ oviu* all oRuh’ Russian 
orinfapaliticH. To the south it was 
aordi'rcHl by the Ntauad triucs of 
the Hh'pfH^ Agaiust tlie inroads of 
ihesi^ iribi's ilie princes of Kiev were 
obligixl to (sonstruct frontier for- 
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tresHOH; tlnmgh fn 
cediHl them lands aiul Uxik them 
into tlanr pay, (X)nstituiing them 
into veritable ftuUiaryeolonu's. The 
principality of Pereiaalavl was a 
'pendency of Kiev; Vishgoroil, Bielgorod, Tripoli, mul Torlshok were at 
fferent tunes constituted into appanages for prinecH of the mintj family. 

(tH) The two principalities of Tchemigov with Btarodul) and Lubeta 
and of Novgorod-SeversJk with Putivl, Kursk and Briansk, which extended 
along the tributaries flowing into the Dnieper from the hTt — the 8oj and 
the welled by the Seim. Tchemigov, exitmding towards the upper 

Oka, had thus oub ^oot in the basin of the Volga; its princtis, tlie Olgovitcln, 
were the most redoubtable rivals of those of Kiev. As for the princes of 
^versk, they were ceaselessly occuoied with wars against their dangerous 
rivals on the south, the Polovtsi. J!t is the exploits of a prince of Seversk 
gainst these barbarians which form the subject of a chamon de mie — The 
Sana of Igor. ^ 

^ (4) The duplex principality of Riazan and Murom, another state whose 
existence was maintained at the expense of ceaseless war against the nomads* 
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The principal towns were Riazan, Murom, Pereiaslavl-Riazanski, on the 
Oka; Kolomna, at Ihe junction of the Moskva with the Oka; ancl Pronsk, 
on the Pronia. The upper Don bounded it on the west. This principality 
w^as established in the midst of Finnish tribes— -the Muromians and the 
Meshtseraks. Tlie warlike character and the rude and coarse habits attrib- 
uted to the people of the principality doubtless resulted not less from the 
assimilation of tire aboriizines by the Russian race than from the continuous 
brutal strife of the inhabitants with the nomads. ' 

(5) The principalities of Suzdal — with their metropolitan towns of 
Tver/ Suzdal, Rostov, luriev-Polski, and Vladimir on the Kliasma; of laroslavl 
and PereiaslavhZaliesski — which were established on the Volga and the 
Oka, in the densest of the northern forests, surrounded by Finnish tribes — 
Mouromians, Merians, Vesses, and Tcherimisses. Though situated at the 
extreme limit of the Russian world, these principalities nevertheless exer- 
cised great imluence over it. We shall see their princes now reducing Nov- 
gorod and the Russia of the lakes to a certain political dependence, the con- 
sequence oT a double economical dependence; then victoriously intervening 
in the quarrels of the Russia of the Dneiper. The Suzdalians were of the 
same character as the Riazanians — rude and warlike. The character- 
istics of a new nationality were already noticeable among these two peoples. 
That ^which differentiated them from the Kievans and the Novgorod-Sev- 
erskans, who, like themselves, were occupied in the great struggle against 
the barbarians, was that the Russians of the Dnieper, sometimes mingling 
their blood with that of their enemies, became fused with Turkish tribes, 
nomadic and essentially mobile, while the Russians of the Oka and the 
Volga united with Finnish tribes, agricultural and essentially sedentary. 
This difference between the two foreign elements which entered into the 
blood of the Slavs, without doubt contributed to that marked diff(n*encc in 
character between the two branches of the Russian race. During the period 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, as colonization ailvaiiced, 
from the basin of the Dnieper to the basin of the Volga, the divivsions of Little 
Russia and Great Russia were formed. 

(6) The principalities of Kiev, Tcliernigov, Noygorocl-Seversk, Riazan, 
Murom, and Suzdal, which formed the marches of Russia on the borders 
of the steppe with its devastating hordes — constituting its frontier states. 
On the confines of the northwest, opposite the Lithuanian^ the Letts and 
the Tchudsj the same r61e devolved on the principality of Polotsk, occupy- 
ing the basm of the Dvina, and on the r^ublican principalities of Novgorod 
and Pskov on the lakes of Ilmen and Peipus, The principality of Minsk 
was attached to that of Polotsk. It was situated in the basin of the Dnieper 
and, owing to that circumstance, its possession was frequently disputed by 
the grand princes of Kiev. The towns of Torzhok, Volok-Lamski, Izborsk, 
and Veliki Luki belonged to Novgorod; at times they were the capitals of 
individual states. 

Southwestern Russia comprehended (1) in the fan-shaped territory 
formed by the Pripet and its tributaries — Volhinia, with Vladimir in Volhinia, 
Lutsk, Turov, Brest, and even Lublin, which is unquestionably Polish; (2) 
in the basins of the San, the Dniester, and the Pripet — Galicia proper, or 
Red Russia, whose ancient inhabitants, the white Croats, seem to have 
originated in the Danubian Slavs. Its principal towns were Galitch, founded 
by Vladimirko about 1444; Peremishl; TerebovHa, and Svenigorodka. The 
near neighbourhood of Hungary and Poland contributed to these two princi- 
palities distinctive characteristics, as well as a more advanced civilisation. 
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In the epic sonw Galicia, th<' Ifwul of the li<Tt» Dvorik Htcpanovitch, m a 
country of fabuloua wcaltln The hfmrativv of the Urmiitmi of Ipr gives 
an exalted idea of the power of itM pnne<'H: laronlav (Wtunuynl of Galicia," 
cries the poet addressmg one (»f them, ^Mhgli art thou otaittnl upon thy 
golden throned With thy iron regitnenln tlioti gunrdi'nt the ('nrpathian 
mountains, thou shut.tot the gates of the Dainilie, thou harresi the. wny 
to the king of Hungary; at will thou opeiU‘Rt the gatoerf Kiev, mul thine 
arrows reach far into thes disianoe." 

THK tTNiTY OF THK emNotraiuTtKa 

The disposition of tk'se. fifham or Kixte<*u priueijndilh^B (’onfimis what 
lias, been pre.yiously stated cotnaumiug the (‘Hwmtial unity of t.he eonfkuration 
of the Eussian soil None* of the river-hasiuH fctruiK a elownl or isolated 
region; no line of heights eHtahlishes hidween them t)arriers or political 
frontiers. The. greater munlH^r of the Hunsiau imucinalitit'H belonged to 
the basin of the Dniopi'r, but puslied their limitH every wlu'ii* lK\vohd, Kiev, 
with Pereiaslavl, is the only one strieily confined within it>; hut. Volhinia 
puts the basin of the Dnieper in ecaunmnication with ihm^ of the Bug in 
the south and of the Vistula; Pohdsk eonneetn it with the baHiiw of the 
Niemen and the Dvina, N(JVgor(Kl-H(‘V(‘rHk with that of the l)on, Tcheniigov 
and Smolensk with that of the Volga. Between them^ priueipalitieH, water- 
courses everywhere establish communieationM, ItuHaia, though (li\id(Hl into 
appanages, was already making toward a great. unitiHl eni(are, The lack 
o: cohesion among nearly all the Htatya and tlunr frequent, diHinmulierments 
prevented their becoming actual nationii!iti(‘H. lln* prinelpalit-ieH of Smol- 
ensk, of Tchernigov, of Riamn u(‘v<n’ iioHst^HStal tlmf, detinite Ihstorical exishmee 
so characteristic of the duchy of Brit.tany i>r tin* county of Totilonse in France, 
the duchjcB of Saxony, Swabia, or Bavaria in Clminany. 

The interests of the princes ami their mubit-ion to provide an appanage 
for each of their children, necessitated at tlu' death of ev(u;v sovereignii fresh 
distribution of Russian territory. Yet. a eertain eohemtm was evident m the 
midst of these vicissitudes. There was viHibk' a unity of rare and laupago, 
the more marked,^ notwithstanding difTertmees of dialect, in that the Russian 
Slays, exceptmg in the southwest., we‘r<^ aurrounded <werYwher(» liy entirely 
dissimilar peoples Lithutoians, TchudH, Finns, Turks, and Magyars. 
There was also unity of religion; tlu^ Russians wtTi^ (lifTi^rentiated fnan nearly 
aU their neighbour m that, in contradistinction to tla^ Hlavs of the west, the 
Poles, Czechs, and Moravians, they re:)r(W‘nted a dist-inet form of (Imistianity, 
^-^^owledging no tie with Rome one rejecting Latin w tlie ehurch langua. 


ai of historical devcloninent, since hitlierio the iCuMian 

Slavs had all Mowed the same destiny, had (t(|uai!y ace<q>led Grt»ek civilisur 
tion, submittea to Varangian conquest, and pyrsued hi common certain |reat 
enterprises, such as the ex];)editions iigainst Byzantium and warn witi the 
nomads. There wm finally political unity, as among alL-«in GaMa as ha 
JNovgorod, by the Dnieper as m the fon^sts of Huzdaf— tlic same fiunily sat 

ssian princes wen^ descemled from Rurik, 
from 8t. Vladimir, and from laroslav the Great. The civil wars which deso- 
lated the country aJRrmed anew this unity. No state in lluwia could reg^ 
ine rest as outsiders, when the ]Drinees of Tehemigov ami Bussdal were seen to 
toxe PP S'^ioly to decide which among tlicm was the eldt^si — which held 
f n wand pnnee anil to the throne of Kiev. There were 
aescendants of Hunk who governed successively the most distant states in 
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Russia, and who, h§,ving reigned at Tmoutarakan on the straits of lenikale, 
at Novgorod the Great, at Toropetz in the country of Smolensk, finished by 
obtaining recognition of their right to reign over Kiev.^> 


THE theory of succession 


If the question be asked why the 
throughout the two hundred years of 
that it was due solely to the fact that 
during the greater part of this period 
the grand princes left one son and 
heir. Whenever the case was other- 
wise, as after the death of Sviatoslav 
and Vladimir, the brothers straightway 
entered upon a struggle for mastery 
that did not terminate until all but 
one were destroyed. That one then 
became undisputed master, for no one 
dared dispute the possession of power 
with the descendants of Rurik. 

The theory of succession in the Rurik 
family was as follows: the grand prince 
of Kiev ,7as lord paramount of Russia. 
He disposed of all vacant principalities, 
and was supreme judge and general ; but 
each of his brothers had, according to 
his seniority, the right of succession to 
the throne. The death of every elder 
brother brought the younger ones a 
step nearer to that goal. The order of 
advanoe was from Smolensk to Perei- 
aslavl, from Pereiaslavl to Tchemigov, 
from Tchemigov to Kiev. But none 
could attain to the highest dignity, save 
him whose father had held it before him. 
Sons of a father who had died l^fore 
reaching the goal were excluded from 
Kiev and were confined to the posses- 
sions in their hands at the time of their 
father's death. The technical Russian 


Russian state continued undivided 
he Varangian period, our answer is 
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term for those members of the Rurik family who were excluded from the 
highest dimity was Isgoi, and the attempts of the Isgoi to break through the 
law of exclusion have had no small share in the bloody and desolate History 
of Ru^ia during the period upon which we now enter. But another factor 
^ntnbuted to the same end. The power of the grand prinpe was not so pre- 
^minant as to enable him to enforce his will and put down disobedience. 
His position was based on the idea of patriarchal power, afid was respected 
by tlie princes only when it was to their advantage. To maintain himself he 
had to resort to the exjpsdient of making coalitions with some of the princes 
agamst the others, and the sword was the final arbiter between the grand 
prince and nis nominal vassals, ^ Accordingly the whole of Russia was always 
divided in its support of the claims of this or that candidate. The civil wars 
which ensued were after all but family quarrels.^* 



If'iroslav lefi. five boiw. To T?;iaBlav, thc' oldcBi, he gave*. Kk‘v; to Svia- 
toslav, Tchcruigov; to Vsevoknl, IVreiaHlavl; to Viatehesbv, Hiaolcnsk; and 
to Igor, Viadiinir in Vblhinia. 1'he ortbr in which tlu^ aw given here reprts- 
sents the order of their n\spetn.iv(^ digtiitit's ami tlufir iKwituai in the line of 
succession. Two of tlie hrothers did not lonp nurvivc t.heir failu^r. In 1056 
Viatcheslav ditnl, and Igor, in accordance*, with the law of Hucemion, moved 
to Smolensk, wlau'e he died in 1000. * 

About this time a new wav(^ of mi^rathm wd. in from Asia towards the 
aouth-Russian steppe — tlu/rurkiah tribe of ihe Polovtsi, In 1055 Vsevolod 
of Perciaslavl concindetl pence wilR tiunn liy brilVmg them tt) retire into the 
steppe. In 1001 siilhmMl a. dideat^ at. i heir hands, but they did not follow up 

their HuceesH and again re.timd into 
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sviATOUMv master of the city, liis bold 

procedure ^ com|Kdled liis uncles 
Iziaslav, Sviatoslav, and Vsevolod to unite against him; but, thougli toaten 


thi^ Ht<*ppm Tln^ eivii wars, how- 
evtT, whudi sotm broke out, were 
to bring (hem ba<‘.k as an ever- 
menacing plague to the Russian 
population. 

Among ih<^ minor {irinces, who 
were* i'.ieluded from the sucxa'ssion, 
was Vseslav (\l Polotsk, a descend- 
ant. of St.. Vhulimir. 1 lud helped 
liis uncleH jn a war against the 
Turks, a t-rih'. kindiHsl to the Po- 
lovtsi, and expect, chI arcwanl in mi 
acccasion of U^rritory. Ikung dis- 
appointed, he determined to help 
Innistdf* Pirst lie ravaged ihe ter- 
ritory of Pskov, but being unable 
to (.akt^ that, city, he invatW the 
territory of Novgorod, and it 
Hcems that for a whik^ he was 




.lIHLlliMii 


thereupon resorted to treachery. They propomd to him a friendly meeting 
under a guarantee of hia personal security and liberty, which they confinned 
by an oath upon the cross. But when he had reached tlie vicinity of Smo- 
lensk, beyond, the Dnieper, he waa surprised, capturtal, and brought to Kiev, 
where he was imprisoned. At this functurc the Polovtei made Mother 
of their raids and defeated the united forces of the brothers, bo that Sviatoslav 
was obliged to take refuge at Tchemigov, while Iziaalav and Vsevolod fled 
to Kiev. There they intended to await tlie nomad hordes liehind the walls 
of the cities, sacrificing the open country to the invaders. But the citizens 
of Kiev thought diflerently. At a stormy meeting of the niche it was decided 
to take up arms, and when Iziaslav refused to lead them against the enemy 
they liberated Vsealav from his confinement and made him their prince (1068). 
Iziaslav was obliged to fiee to Poland, where he found a champion to Boleslav 
the Bold, Menaced in front by the roles, and sus picious of .hia uncles to Ms 
rear, Vseslav thought himself obliged to flee to Polbtek, leaving the Kievans 
to the vengeance of Iziaslav (1069;. The events of two generations previous, 
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when Boleslav the Brave captured Kiev for Sviatopolk, were now to be 
repeated. The Poles demeaned themselves as masters and committed many 
excesses. The Kievans bore it for a year; then exasperated, fell upon the 
Poles, who were scattered in their various quarters, and compelled Boleslav 
to evacuate the city. After protracted fighting and negotiations, Polotsk 
was finally restored to Vseslav, and the old order seemed re-established, when 
the two brothers of Iziaslav became suspicious of his designs and suddenly 
appeared before Kiev. Iziaslav now fled for the second time, Sviatoslav 
became grand prince, while Vsevolod advanced to the principality of Tcher- 
nigov. 

Iziaslav left nothing unattempted to regain his position. He had escaped 
with his treasure into Poland, but Boleslav was unwilling to renew his 
former adventure. The German king Henry IV, whom Iziaslav met at Mainz 
in January, 1075, was more favourably disposed and sent an embassy to 
Sviatoslav; but it accomplished nothing. Iziaslav also entered into negotia- 
tions with po pe Gregory VII, to whom he sent his son laropolk. The pope 
hoped to be a ble to annex Russia to the western church, and even went so far 
as to grant it to laropolk as a fief from the holy see. 

But meanwhile Sviatoslav died (1076) and Vsevolod, a man whose mild 
character did not exclude the possibility of a peaceful settlement, became 
grand prince. Boleslav now iient troops to Iziaslav (1077), and though 
Vsevolod marched against him with an army of his own, yet they soon came 
to terms. Iziaslav was to be reinstated grand prince for the third time, 
while Vsevolod was to retire to Tchernigov, in return for which he was secured 
in the succession. Thus laropolk’s plans came to naught, and with them the 
hope of a reunited church. 

However, Vseslav of Polotsk did not yet give up his ambitious designs. 
Foiled in his attempt on the throne of Kiev, he tried to create an empire for 
himself in the Russian north, and it required three campaigns of the south- 
Russian princes to annul his plans. It was during these wars that Vladimir 
Monoxjtiakh, son of Vsevolod and son-in-law of King Harold of England, first 
distinguished himself, though not in a glorious manner. He was the first 
Russian prince to engage in a domestic quarrel the PolovtsL with whose aid he 
ravaged the city and. principality of Polotsk. Vseslav died in 1101 as prince 
of Polotsk, and his memory lived long after him in the traditions of the people, 
by whom he was regarded as a sorcerer. The Song of Igor tells how he accom- 
plished in one night a march from Kiev to Tmoutorakan, and how he could 
’.'aear at Kiev the ringing of the church bells at Polotsk. 

Russian dynastic conditions had now been restored to the legal order, 
and there seemed nothing left to disturb the tranquillity. But the cupidity 
of the grand prince soon brought on new dissensions among the members of 
the house of Eurik. Viatcheslav and Igor died at an early age, leaving minor 
sons whom their uncle refused to provide with appanages. TThey therefore 
tried to gain their rights by force. Boris, a son of Viatcheslav, temporarily 
got hold of Tchernigov, but being unable to maintain himself in that city he 
fied to Tmoutorakan, the last refuge of all the discontented. There he ivas 
soon joined by his brother Gleb, who was expelled by Iziaslav from Novgorod, 
and by another brother from Volhinian Vladimir, both of whose appanages 
were divided among the sons of Izias.av and Vsevolod. In the civil war 
which followed, the nephews at first had the advantage and captured 
Tchernigov; but they were defeated in a decisive battle fought near that 
city on the third of October, 1078. Both the grand prince Iziaslav and 
Boris fell, and Oleg was obliged to flee once more to Tmoutorakan. 
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rakan and thought- the moment opportune for enforcing his undoubted rights 
upon Tchernigov, which had been the original seat of his father as the second 
son of laroslaVj and which was lield by Mononiakh, who was the son of laro- 
slav’s third son. 

Oleg, was therefore, no Isgoi and would not be treated as such. When he 
appeared before Tcheniigov, Monomakh had only a small band %vith him, and 
after a siege of eight days was compelled to evacuate the city and retire to 
Pereiaslavi, where he had to defend himself during the next three years 
against continual irruptions of the Polovtsi. The refusal of Oleg to join in a 
combined campaign of the princes against the Polovtsi, and the sudden cap- 
ture of Smolensk by his brother David, gave the occasion for a general war 
that lasted two years and covered the who].e territory of Russia, from Novgorod 
to Murom and thence to the steppe, and in course of which one son of Mono- 
makh fell in battle, while two other sons suffered a decisive reverse at the 
hands of Oleg. Finally, a congress of princes was held at Lubetz, in tlie ter- 
ritory of Tchernigov, for the settlement of all existing disputes. The result of 
its deliberations was that the grand prince was to retain Kiev and Turov, 
while to Madimir w^ere assigned Pereiaslavi, Smolensk, and Rostov; Novgorod 
to his son Mstislav, and Tchernigov with all its dependencies to the sons of 
Sviatoslavl — Oleg, David, and laroslav. The latter thus gained possession 
of the greater part of Russia. There still remained to 1)6 satisfied the three 
Isgoi, volodar, and Vassilko, sons of Rostislav, and David, son of Igor. Of 
the fomicr two, Volodar received Peremishl,^ Vassilko received Terebovl, 
while Vladimir in Volhinia was given to David. Polotsk remained in the 
hands of Vseslav. 

The congress of Lubetz (1097) brought a respite to the sorely tried Russian 
north, but the south was soon subjected to new calamities. Vassilko, son of 
Rostislav, was revolving in his mind extensive plans of conquest in Poland, 
among the Danubian Bulgarians, and finally against the Polovtsi. Pie had 
begun making extensive preparations, and had taken into his j^ay several 
nomdd hordes. David of Volhinia, who was ignorant of Vassi'ko's plans, 
became alarmed at these warlike preparations, began to suspect a conspiracy 
between Monomakh and Vassilko, and succeeded m inoculating the grand 
prince with his own alarms and suspicions. Vassilko was allured to Kiev to 
attend a religious festival, and there he was captured, thrown into chains, 
dragged to Bielgorod, and blinded in an unspeakably cruel manner. The 
horror of the bloody deed resounded throughout Russia. Monomakh united 
his forces with those of his old enemies, the sons of Sviatoslav, and marched 
upon Kiev. The grand prince tried to clear himself of blame and throw the 
guilt upon David, and peace was arranged through the mediation of the 
metropolitan of Kiev and of Monomakh’s mother. 

The grand j^rince took upon himself the obligation to revenge the outrage 
on Vassilko, who was surrendered to Volodar; and David was obliged to flee 
to Poland (1099). . The grand prince annexed David's territory, and then 
turned, most unjustifiably, against the sons of Rostislav. Defeated by Volo- 
dar, he formed an alliance with Koloman, king of Hungary. The alliances now 
assumed a most unexjDected and distorted character. David united with the 
Rostislavitchi and with Buiak, khan of the Polovtsi ; and at Peremishl defeated 
the grand prince and his allies. The war, the horrors of which were increased 
by rej^ated raids of the Polovtsi, seemed to draw out without end or aim, 
when finally Monomakh convoked a second congress of the princes, which 
met in August, 1100, at Uvetitchi, on Kievan territory. The result of Its 
deliberations was that only a few towns of Volhinia were left to David, the 
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greater part of the principality being tranafc^rttMl t,o laroiav, son of Hviato- 
polk; while the RostiHlaviichi werc^ to nanahi in th(' uiulinuniHh(‘d pOBaession 
of their territ:ori(5S. 

Thus or(l(‘r 'vVas roHiored for aonu‘ time, but lhc‘ dirtHition of aflairs really 
oassed out of t hcj hantls of the grand prince into (bone of MonoiuuklL Under his 
!e.aderBhip the Russian princes wer<‘ now tmiUnl agaiimt the Rolovtai, ami thejJe 
ensued a series of campaigns of whieli no chmr account has <-.onu^ down to us. 
The Russians generally had tln^ npprT hand, but for a long tina*. the l^aJance 
waveredi and the enemy sc^tutied so <langt‘r(vuH to th<^ priuccH t.luit, following 
the oaunple of Sviatopolk, tiny eidored into matrimonial a]lianc<‘rt with him, 
Thus Monomakh, as well as the two sons of WviaXoslav, David mul Oleg, took 
Polovtsian wives for their sons. But the year H 11 witnesiV'd n ikHusive cam- 
paign, in which Monomakh is amiin senm at tin* h«‘ad of tlwj Russian princes. 
After crossing th(^ Dnie|wr and tne^ Vorskla, the R.ussiaus preHH(Hl on into the 
enemy’s country as far as the Don. Two Polovisinu cities wen', taken, and 
one was reduced to aslu?s; the Dcm was cn»s«<Hl, and on March 24th and 26th 
a great battle was fought. The Russians were on th<^ Sula, the last tributary 
of the Don before reaching th<^ sea (\i As5ov. in a nuwi uufavourabk poBition 
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awmpx ax revoix against Alexius uomnanuB, but was poisoned in iiio. 
Vladimir now espoused the cause of Leo’s son Basil and sent an army to the 
Danube, which returned without accomplishing its purpose. According 
to a later tradition, which arose under the mfluenee of Moscow, the emperor 
Ale]^s Comnenus, in order to put an end to the devastation of Thrace by 
the Russian troops, sent to Vladimir a diadem and other imperial insignia 
through Neophyte, metropolitan of Ephesus, who put the diadem on Vl adi- 
mir s head and called him czar. But contemporary accounts tell us nothing 
of all this, and it is inherently improbable that Byzantium would bestow 
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upon the Russian gmnd prince, who was no longer formidable, a title whose 
exclusive possession it so jealously guarded. On the other hand, it is known 
that in 1122, or six years after the supposed campaign to Thrace, a grand- 
daughter of Monomakh was married to a prince of the house of Romanus. 

But the greater portion qf Monoma&h's^ mUitary activity fell m the 
retos of his two predecessors. He was in his sixty-fir,st year when he be- 
came grand prince, and he naturally avoided all fighting as far ^ it could 
be avoided, enmloying force only when requisite to maintain his position 
as overlord of Russia, As far as circumstances permitted, he was a prince 
of peace, and a number of most important legislative measures are attributed 
to him, especiaUy the laws relating to usury and to the half-free (zakupi). 
Russia had suffered very severely from the civil wars and the raids m the 
Polovtsi, and men of small property were reduced to extreme poverty. Being 
unable to maintain themselves on their wasted lands, they went to live in 
large numbers on the estates of the rich,. who sought to reduce them to abso- 
lute slavery, or else they borrowed money at usurious rates pd soon sank 
into a servile condition. To remedy this ruinous state of affairs, Monomakh 
reduced the rate of interest from 120 per cent, to 20 per cent., and decreed 
that one who had paid one year’s interest according to the old rate, was 
thereby absolved from his debt. He also ordered the expulsion of the Jews 
from the whole of Russia.^ But the problem of the zakupi could not be 
solved in this summary fashion. According to the regulations adopted 
they were to be regarded as free men who had become bound to the soil by 
contract, but who retained the right to acquire property and were not sub- 
ject to the master’s jurisdiction. A half-free man lost his freedom only 
when he attempted to escape from his master. It was also fixed what pay- 
ments and services he was to render, and it was made impossible for the 
lord to reduce him to a condition of unrestricted serfdom. 

Monomakh died in 1125, at the ripe age of seventy-three. He has left 
us a cmious paper of instructions to his sons, which dates from 1117, and 
in which he gives them much sound advice, enforced by examples from 
his own life.<= 


The InstTUCtion” of Vladimir Monomakh 

The grand prince begins by saying that his grandfather laroslav gave him 
the Russian name of Vladimir and the Christian name of Vasili, and liis fathei 
and mother that of Monomakh; either because Vladimir was really through 
his mother the grpdson of the Greek emperor Constantine Monomachus, oi 
because even in his tenderest youth he displ^ed remarkable warlike valoui’. 
''As I draw near to the grave ’’ writes he, "I give thanks to the Most High 
for the increase of my days. His hand has led me to a venerable age. And 
you, my beloved children and whosoever reads this writing, observe the rules 
set forth in it. When your heart does not approve them, do not condemn m) 
intentions, but only say: The old man’s mind was already weakened. 
Having described in their chief features, and for the greater part in the words 
of the Psalmist, the beauty of the works and the goodness of the Creator, 
Vladimir continues: 

“0 my children! give praise to God and love also mankind. ’Neither 
fasting, nor solitude, nor monastic life shall save you, but good deeds. Forget 

[I They were during the Middle Ages the representatives of the money -power throughout 
Europe — a foreign element in the “natural economy" of that time. Hence the universal 
hatred against them.] 
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not tlic i>oor, thcnn; jintl nnutnnlK'r (hni <'vory pom'miou k God's and 
only (ionfidod to you for a tiuie, Do not luilo your’riolu'M in the bowels of the 
earth: thin in against ilu' law of Dhrist^hnuty. Ik* fatlau-s to orphans; mdae 
the widows yourH(‘l v(‘s ; do not l(d. the sinuig (h‘Ht roy the w(‘ak. l)o not slay 
either the righl<‘ous or the guilty: th(' lift* anti soul t>f tht' (Christian urosacrecl, 
i)o not call upon tlu^ nanut of (}od in vain; ratify your oath by kissing Ae 
cross, and do not transgrtw it. My brotluavs saitl'to* nun Let tw drive out the 
sons of Rostislav and taktt tht'ir ptwttwions, ot herwiw^ titou art no ally of 
oural But I answta'tHl: I e.annot forgtd. that I kinstnl the cross. I turnell 


not forsake the sick and do not fear to ktok upon tlu^ dtaui: for we. shall all 
die; receive the blessing of the clergy hwingly; do not witlulraw yourselves 
from them; do good unto them, ftu’ tht 7 nhall pray to the Most High for you. 

'‘Do not have any pride either in your mind or luMiri, and thifik; we are 
but mortal; to-day we live, to-morrow we an^ In the. grave. Fear ©very lie, 
drunkennesH and fornicatiion, (Hpuilly ptumitntms hn* the lanly ami the soul 
Esteem old people as fatIuTs, hwn^ the young as brothers. In your household 
see carefully to everything yourH(*lv(*s, d<^ not dc'iamd eitlu^r on your pages or 
bailiffs^ that your guests may u(d. blame either ytnir Imuse ot your dmnen 
B<3 active in war, serve as an example to your caplaiuH- - it is no time then 
to think of feasting juu! luxury. VVhem you have set the night watch, take 
your rest. Man perishes suddeidy, t.lu^refore do not lay swide your arms 
where you may nu^et dtmger; and get to horm* early. When you travel in 
yuui duiiiinions, <lo aol jet the iiirineidy pages be a cauH<^ of o'lfmic© to the 
inhabitants, but whenw(*r you stop give your liost. food and tlrink. Above 
all, reppcct your gui^sts and do iluun honour, botli the distinguished and the 
supplicants, both merchant and ambassador; if you cannot give thtun presents, 
at any rate regale them with focal and drink, for gm'sis spread good and evil 
reports of us in fonugn lands. (hcMd, ewery man when he jiaaaes by;i Love 
your wives, but do not let them have an authority ov(‘r you. Everything 
good that you learn, you must renunuber; what you do not know,*learn. 
My father, sitting at home, spoke five language's, lor which those of other 
lands praised Mm. IdlcnosB is the mother of vich'h; bc^ware of it, A man 
should ever be occupied; when you are on the road, on horseback, without 
occupation, instead of indulging in bile thought's r(*peat prayers by heart — 
or the shortest, but best prayer of all, ‘Lord have mt^rcyl' Never sleep 
without bowing yourself down to the earth; and if you fend unwell, bow down 
to the earth tmeo times, Lot not the sun find you in your bed! Go early to 
church to render morning praise to God: so did my fatliar; so did all good 
men. When the sun shone on them, they praised God joyfully and said: 
‘Lighten mine eyes, Christ God, and give me lliy beaut<ious light/ Then 
take counsel with the droujina, or judge the people, or go to the chase; and 
at midday sleep, for God has ordained that nut only man but also the beasts 
and birds should rest at midday, 

‘‘Thus lived your father. I myself did all that could be ordered to a page] 
at the chase and at war, day and night, in the heat of summer and the cold, of 
wmter I knew no rest. I did not put my trust in burgomasters or heralds, I 
did not let the strong give offence to the poor and widows, I myself supe^ 
v^d the church and the divine service, the domestic organisation, the stables, 
the chase, the hawks and the falcons/^ Enumerating his military exploits, 
Vladimir thus 'vnites: '‘My campaigns were in all eighty-three; the otliier 
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smaller ones I do not remember. I concluded nineteen treaties of peace with 
the Polovtsi, took prisoners more than a hundred of their chief princes and 
let thern go free, and I had more than two hundred put to death and drowned 
in the rivers. Who has travelled faster than I? Starting early from Tcher- 
nigov, I was at Kiev with my parents before vespers. We loved the chase, 
anU often trapped and caught beasts with your grandfather. How many 
times have I fallen from my horse! Twice I broke my head, injured my arms 
and legs, without caring for my life in youth or sparing my head. But the 
Lord preserved me. And you, my children, fear neither death nor combats, 
nor wild beastSj but show yourselves men in every circumstance sent from 
God. If Providence decrees that a man shall die, neither his father nor his 
brothers can save him. God’s protection is man’s hope.” 

If it had not been for this .wisely written testament, we should not have 
known all the beauty of Vladimir’s soul; he did not lay waste other states, 
but was the glory, the defender, the consolation of his own, and none of the 
Russian prkices has a greater right to the love of posterity, for he served his 
country jealously and virtuously. If once in his life Monomakh did not 
hesitate to^infringe the law of nations and perfidiously slay the Polovtsian 
princes, we can but apply to him the words of Cicero, '' The age excuses the 
man.” Regarding the Polovtsi as the enemies of Christianity (they had 
burned the churclies), the Russians thought that the destruction of them — 
no matter in what manner — was a work pleasing to God.<^ 

The Fall of Kiev and the Rise of iSuzdal 

In the forty-four years that followed the death of Vladimir Monomakh, 
the oyer-lordship passed eighteen times from one hand to another, the average 
duration .of governments being only two years and a half, and the dignity 
attaching to the grand mincedom declined in rapid progression until it sank 
to a complete nullity. With this constant change of rulers, the devastation 
and baAarisation of south Russia proceeded apace, so that it soon ceased to 
be the centre of political life. A rapid review of these evil years will suffice 
for an understanding of the causes that brought about this retrogression. 

_ We have seen that Vladimir Monomakh reached the throne of the grand 
princedom in violation of the superior right of the Olgovitchi. He succeeded 
in bringing the greater part of Russia under his sons. Mstislav, the eldest, 
held Kiev and southern Russia, while his sons were in Novgorod, Kursk ana 
Smolensk; laropolk^ held Pereiaslavl; Viatcheslav, Tourov; luri, Suzdal; 
and Andrew, Vladimir in Volhinia. On the other hand, the princes of Polotsk 
were independent; the descendants of Rostislav ruled in Red Russia or 
Galicia; and the descendants of Oleg, in Tchernigov, Murom, Riazan, erst- 
while the land of the Viatitchi and Radimitchi, and in the extreme southeast, 
Tmoutorakan. ^ With union among the descendants of Monomakh and with 
strong grand princes at Kiev, soutlr Russia might have been able to maintain 
its ascendancy notwithstanding its unfavourable proximity to the steppe; 
birt these conditions did not exist. Monomakh’s first successor, Mstislav, 
did, indeed, maintain his position, and even annexed Polotsk, whose princes 
fled to Greece. But he soon died (1132), and his successor, the brave but 
wavering laropolk, sowed the seeds of discord in his family by bestowing 
Pereiaslavl upon the eldest son of Mstislav and naming him his successor. 
Therewith he offended his own younger brothers, one of whom, luriBol- 
g)ruki (Longhand), sought to maintain his right by force. The prince of 
Pereiaslavl found support among the Olgovitchi, who were delighted at the 
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sight of quarrels among the descondanl.H of Monomaklt One of the Olgo- 
vitchi, Vsevolod by uaiuCy niisod hiniscdf to tlu* grand princcMlorn by utilising 
these quarrels (1139-114G). But inmuHliaiely uflv.r his death his brother 
was overthrown, and Iziaslav, sou of Mstislav, became grand prince (1146- 
1154). Twice he was cxpolloil by luri Dolgoruki, and only mamtained him- 
self by making one of his unclc'S thc^ nominal ruhs’. 

After his death the turbulence and confuHi<m increased still further. Hia 

broilu^r Hostislav of Smolensk was 
oxptdled after one week’s reign jby 
the prince of Tchernigov, who was 
expel K hI in his turn by luri Dol- 
goruki. The latter might have 
shared the same fate, for a confed- 
c^ratiou of tla^ princes of Smolensk, 
Tchm-nigov, and Volhinia had al- 
ready b(ien formed ;tigainst him, 
but for his timely death (1157). 
One of the confederates ruled for 
eight months, and then he had to 
make*, room for his Bucceeaor^ who 
ruhnl four months. In the eighty- 
Ihnai yiuirs that elaj.ised between 
the (h^ath of luri and tne capture 
of Kic^v by the Mongols, the gov- 
(^rimumt changed .lands thirty 
times. ITow much the importance 
of Kic'w and the dignity of the 
grand princedom had declined at 
this p(‘.riod, wo can estimate from 
the refusal of Andrew of Suzdal, 
son of luri Dolgornki, to ihke the 
throne, though he came next in the 
line of Buccc^sBion. He rightly com- 
■ prehendecl that the future belonged 
to the Russian north, rather than 
to the south, and it was his con- 
stant endeavour to consolidate his 
power in that quarter; and when 
one of those powerless grand 
]irincea, Mstislav Iziaslayitch, aV 
liempted to strengthen himself by 
fonning iui alliance with Novgorod, 
Andrew brought about a combination of eleven princes against him. After a 
three days’ siege Kiev was taken by assault and p!, underod for two days (March, 
1169), and Andrew’s brother Gleb was then installed as grand prince of Kiev. 
The decay of the south is attributable chiefly to the following causes: 

(1) Its geographical position exposed it to the constant inroads of the 
nomads of the steppe. This evil, it is true, existed from remotest times, 
but its seriousness was increased by the action of the Russian princes them- 
selves, who employed the nomads in their civil wars. Many of these nomads. 
Torks, Berendians, and Petchenegs, settled on the Ros and Dnieper, meddled 
in Russian affairs, and contributed to the barbarising of the country. (2) 
Every new grand-prince brought with him into Kiev a new following from 
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his own principality'. These foreign elements contributed ever anew to the 
unsettling of existing conditions, and prevented the growth of a landed 
aristocracy that had its roots in the soil, and of a burgher class. The estab- 
lishment of a political tradition thus became impossible. (3) Tlie trade 
with Greece had ^atly declined owing to the increasing dangers of the 
journey to the sea, and more than once the princes were obliged to defend 
caravans to and from Byzantium with their entire anny. 

But while the south was decaying, a new centre was forming in the north 
that was destined to gather around itself the whole of Russia, the princi- 
pality of Suzdal-Rostov. The city of Rostov, situated in the country of 
the Finnish Merians, was one of the oldest in Russia, and it is reported that 
Rurik had bestowed it on one of his warriors. Suzdal also arose at an early 
date, at the latest toward the end of the ninth century. The early history 
of the region is not known to ua, but we know that laroslav founded the 
city of laroslavl, that it was temporarily united to Novgorod, and that after 
the death of Sviatoslav IL(1076) it was merged in the principality of Pereia- 
slavl. Vladimir Monomaldi founded Vladimir on the Kliasma, a tributary 
of the Oka^ and built a church at Rostov. The congress of Lubetz assigned 
the entire territory to Moriomakh's sons, and luri Dmgoruki became the first 
independent prince of Rostov. Although this pdnee always looked to the 
south, yet the colonisation of the north made ra ;pid progress during his reign. 
We know that three cities were founded by him, and the chronicle also 
attributes to him the foundation of Moscow in 1147. Suzdal was his cafiital. 
When he became grand prince of Kiev he bestowed this whole country upon 
his son Vassilko, while he gave Vishgorod, to the north of Kiev, to his eldest 
son Andrew. 

But the latter had no liking for the south, and, fled from Vishgorod with 
a miracle-working image of the Virgin, which he deposited in a chui[ch that 
he built at a place where he had a vision and which he called Bogolubvo 
(God’s love). After the death of his father, in 1157, Rostov and Suzdal 
refused to obey his younger brothers and called in Andrew, who was also 
joined by those of His father’s followers who had fled from Kiev.. But it 
is most characteristic of the man and his far-sighted policy that he made no 
claims to the throne of Kiev, nor .did he establiaci himself at RostoV or Suzdal 
but stayed at Vladimir, where there were no old families nor refractory 
citizens to deal with. His brothers, his nephews, the boyars of his father, 
he expelled from his dominions and made himself sole ruler. - In 1169 he 
gave Kiev to his brother Gleb, but he took to himself the title of grand prince. 
To become the virtual master of the whole of Russia he only needed to sul>- 
ject Novgorod, and though the combination of princes that he formed against 
it was routed before its gates, yet he ultimately succeeded, by cutting off its 
supply of com, in compelling it to acquiesce in his supremacy and to accept 
the prince that he chose for it. 

This first would-be autocrat of Russia also comprehended the importance 
of naming the clergy subservient to his will. He tried to make capital 
Vladimir independent of Kiev in church affairs by establishing in it a metro- 
politan, and though he failed in his object, owing to the determined refusal 
of the patriarch of Constantinople, yet he succeeded in obtaining the important 
concession that in future the Russian metropolitan was to be appointed 
only yith the assent of the grand prince. 

His despotic and cruel rule finally made him hated by his nobles, and he 
was assassinated on June 29th, 1175, at Bogolubdvo. After a period of 
confusion his second brother, Vsevolod, became grand prince. During this 
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reign the influence of Suzdal was still further increased, and the entire north, 
anti even the Olgovitchi of Tchernicov, rccognist^.d his supremacy. In the 
west and south, however, Roman Mstislavitcli of Volhinia, who conquered 
Galicia and ruled temporarily at Kiev, offered a successful rtvsisiance. But 
after the death of the latter in battle with th.; Poles in 1205, Vsevolod con- 
quered Riazan, and even deprived the Olgovitchi of Tchernigov, giving them 
Kiev in exchange. This prince, like his ]“)re(lecessor, at in in tu], his object 
by diplomacy rather than by the sword, and at his death in 3212 ho wtis the 
inost powerjful prince in Russia. 

His death was follow'cd by a civil war I'H^tween his two sons (Constantine 
and luri. The latter, though the young(?r, was nominated bv^ Vsevolod 
as his successor, but in 1217 he was beaten by Oonstaniine and his allies—- 
Novgorod amongst them — and compelled to n^sigri the throjm. But Oin- 
stantinc died in 1218 and luri reigned undisturbcid till 12,37. He fought- with 
success against the Volga Bulgarians, and founded Nijni-N<)vgt)rod (1221), 
But his power never became as great as had been that of his faduu’, and he 
exerted no influence in southern Russia, which was devastated by PctchenegB 
from the steppe and by Poles and Hungarians from the west. All south 
Russia now lay exhausted before the impending irruption of the Tatars.*^ 






CHAPTER III 

THE TIME OF TATAR DOMINATION 

[1235-1462 A.D.] 

In the thirteenth century the steppes of central Asia sent forth a new 
conquering horde, constituting the last wave of that migration of peoples 
which had commenced in remote antiquity.^ This Mongol-Tatar horde 
dominated Russia for 240 years and left enduring traces of its domination. 
It definitively broke the bond between western and eastern Russia, and thus 
contributed to the formation of the principality of Lithuania in the west; 
while in the east it promoted the rise of the principality of Moscow, which 
finally absorbed all the other Russian principalities, ihrew off their Tatar 
yoke, recoiled in its turn upon the steppe, and finally, by turning Russia into 
an empire, made forever impossible another invasion from the steppe. 

The cradle of the Mongolian race was in all probability the country lying 
at the foot of the Altai Mountains. At the time of the apjDearance of Jenghiz 
Khan the Mongols were divided into numerous tribes, which were governed 
by their elders and lived in mutual enmity- An unpleasing description of 
the exterior and life of the Mongols is given by a Chinese writer, a contem- 
porary of Jenghiz Khan, and also by Mussulman writers: 

''Their faces are wide, flat, and square, with prominent cheek-bones, 
their eyes have no upper lashes, their beard and moustaches are of scanty 
growth, their general appearance is repulsive. But the present Tatar sover- 
eign, Temuchin (Jenghiz Khan) is of enormous stature, with broad forehead 
and long beard, and distinguished for his valour. They reckon the year 

[* This is, of course, meant only in a limited sense. 0"he migration of peoples still con- 
tinues 'with unabated force, but its centre has moved from Asia to Europe. Thence it moves 
in a twofold direction : on the one hand, from western Europe to America and Australia ; r-nd 
on the other hand, from eastern Europe to the remotest confines of Asia.] 
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according to the growth of grass. Wlion one of them is asked for his age, lie 
replies — so many grasses. When asked for the number of the month, they 
laugh and reply that they do not know. The Tatars are born to the saddle 
and grow up on horseback. They learn to fight almost l)y instinct, for tliey 
hunt the whole year round. They have no infantry, but only ca\'alry, of 
which they can raise several hundred thousand. Tliey hardly man' rc.ani; to 
writing, but all, from the cormnandcr-in-chief to the comnuuuku- of ten, give 
their orders in person. When they want to take a big town, they first attack 
the small places in the vicinity, take all the inhabitants priBoners, and dri v'c 
them forward to the attack. Tor this purpose a command is issued that 
every man on horseback should capture ten prisonex's, and when this immlx^r 
is completed they arc compelled to collect a certain amount of grass or wood, 
earth or stones. The Tatars urge them on night and day, killing those who 
become exhausted. Having reachiid the town, they are compelled to dig 
trenches or fill up fosses. In a siege the Tatars reck not of the loss of tens 
of thousands: hence they arc invariably successful. When they capture a 
city they kill all without sparing either young or old,^ the beautiful or the 
ugly, rich or poor, those who su’oiuit or those whc> resist. No person, how- 
ever ^distinguished, escapes this imrovokable penalty of death. The spoil 
is divided m proportionate shares among high and low. This people', have 
no need of baggage or provision wagons; their herds of sliet^p, cowh, horses, 
and other animals follow thorn on their marches, and they cat meat and 
nothing else. Their horses do not know bark^y, but tlm}; tear ivo the 
ground with their hoofs and live on the root.s. As to their faith, th(^ Tatars 
worship the sun at the time of its rising. They do not regard anything as 
forbidden, and eat all animals, even dogs and pigs. Marriage is unknown to 
them, but many men come to a woman, and when a child is bom it doi's nofc 
know its father.” 

Similar tlescriplions are met with in tlxo narratives of Jiluropeans who 
knew the Mongols in the days of their power, 

JENGHIZ khan; TIIFj TATAK IKVASION 

It was among this mde nomad people that Jengliiz Khan was born in 1 102. 
The son of the chief of a tribe dwelling at the moutliB of the Onon and the 
Ingoda, affluents of the Amur, Jenghiz was far removed from the focus of 
central Asian political life, and his power was originally very small The first 
forty years of his life were spent in struggles with the surrounding peoples; 
it is even said that for ten years he was in captivity with the NyDche, or 
Chhreh^ (the Manchurian rulers of northern China knom under the name 
of the dynasty of Kin), during which time he became acquairted with Chinese 
customs and manners, ^ and also with the weakness of the rulers of Cliina. 
Having conquered various Mongolian tribes, he proclaimed himself emperor 
at a general assembly of the princes, which was held at the sources of the 
river Onon (1206). 

thus taking the imperial title,” says V. P. Vasiliev, “he gave perfect 
expression to the purely Chinese conception that, as there is only one sun in 
the heavens, so there must be only one emperor on earth; and all others 
bearing this title all states having any pretensions to independent existence 
thereby offend tne will of heaven and invite chastisement.” His succesBCS 
in Mongolia are explained by his surpassing military talent, the system of 
purely militar’' organisation adopted ay him, and by the fact that he gave 
places in his ' ice to all those who were gifted, of whatever race they might 
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be/ Jenghiz Elands conquests advanced rapidly; in 1206 he devastated the 
kingdom of Tangut (in southern Mongolia) and in 1210 he commenced a war 
with the NytLch6, ruling in northern China. The war dragged on, and mean- 
while the shah of Xhuarezm (Bokhara) gave offence to Jenghiz Khan by 
slaying the Mongolian ambassadors. Leaving his captains in China, the 
IV^ongolian klian marched to Bokhara (1219), whence, partly in pursuit of 
the Siah and partly led on by the passion for pillage, the Mongoliaii troops 
directed their way to the west, doub.ed the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, 
Ctfossed the Caucasus, and penetrated into the steppes of the Polovtsi. 

The leaders of these troops were Ch^p6 and Subutai Bahadar. The 
Polovtsi apjplied for help to the Russian prince Mstislav Mstislavitch, and he 
called toget her the princes of southern Russia, amongst whom the most impor- 
tant were Mstislav Romanovitch of Kiev and Mstislav Sviatoslavitch of 
Tchernigov. The arniies of the princes moved to the help of the Polovtsi, 
and although the Tatars sent ambassadors saying, “God has joermitted us 
to come on our steeds with our slaves against the accursed Po'ovtsi; come 
and make peace with us, for we have no quarrel with you,” the princes decided 
upon a battle which took place by the river Kalka in the government of 
lekaterinoslav. The Russian princes, who did not act in unison, were beaten 
(1223), and many were killed, amongst others Mstislav of Kiev. The Tatars 
did not penetrate far into Russia, but turned back and were soon forgotten.® 
Meanwhile the Tatar captains returned to Jenghiz Khan, who, having clehni- 
tively subdued Tangut and northern China, died in 1227. He had during 
his lifetime divided his possessions amongst his four sons : to the descendants 
of Juji (then already dead) was allotted Kiptchak (that is the steppe extend- 
ing from central Asia into southern Russia); to Jagatai, Turkestan; to 
Okkodai (Ogdai) China; to Tuli, the nomad camps adjoining the share of 
Okkodai. Over these princes was to be exalted the great khan, chosen in a 
solemn assembly of all the princes. In 1228 Okkodai was proclaimed great 
khan. 

At first the question of succession, then the final consolidation of the 
empire in northern China, and then again the commencement of the war with 
the south kept the princes around the great khan, and it was only in 1235 that 
Okkodai sent his nephew Batu, son of Juji, together with Manku, son of Tuli, 
and his own son Kuiuk, to conquer the western lands ; to their number was 
added Sabutai, famous for his Kiptchak campaign. First of all they con- 
quered the Bulgarians on the Volga, and then came to the land of Riazan. 
Here they exacted from the princes a tribute of a tenth of all their possessions 


A modern army Inevitably loses in numbers and its difficulties increase as it advances 
from its base of operations into tbe enemy’s country. The very reverse was the situation of 
the Tatars. They needed no base of operations, for they took along with them their flocks, 
their tents, and all their belongings, and while their flocks fed u^on the grassy steppes, they 
in turn fed upon their flocks. And the nomadic and predatory tribes whom they encountered 
on their marck led the same kind of life as themselves, and were easily induced to join in the 
certain expectation of plunder. Thus the tide kept on ever increasing and gaining in force. 
In fact, the Tatars can hardly be styled an army, but a people in motion. 

[• At first the Kussians had only vei*y vague notions as to who this terrible enemy was. 
The old chronicler remarks briefly : “For our sins unknown people have appeared. iJfo one 
knows who they are or whence they have come, or to what race and faith they belong. They 
are commonly called Tatars, but some call them Tauermen, and others Petchenegs. who they 
really are is known only to God, and perhaps to wise men deeply read in books.” Some of 
these “ wise men deeply read in books ” supposed them to be the idolatrous Moabites who had 
in Old Testament times harassed God’s chosen people ; whilst others thought that they must he 
the descendants of the men whom Gideon had driven out, of whom a reverent saint had 
prophesied that they would come in the latter days and conquer the whole earth, from the 
East even unto the Euphrates, and from the Tigris even unto the Black Sea.®] 
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both in lands and in men; the courageous resistance of the Riazan princes 
proved unsuccessful, chiefly Ixicausc the princes of northern Russia did not 
unites, but decided on defending themselves separately. After the devasta- 
tion of Riazan and the slaughter’of her princes (1237), followed that of Suzdal. 
Having taken Moscow, the Tatara marched to Vladimir, where they slew the 
family of the grand prince, while he himself Was defeated and killed on tl^ie 
banks of the Sit (1238). Thence they were apparently going to Novgorod, 
but returned — probably to avoid the marshes. On their way back', Kozelsk 
detained them for a long time, but it was finally taken and pillaged. 

The tactics of the Tatars in this war eonsisttid in hrsb encompassing each 
region as hunters do, and then joining forc^c^s at one centre, thus diwastat/mg 
all. In the years 1239-1240 the Tatars ravaged sontlw'm Russia, and in 
1240 tiiey took and laid waste Kiev. All Ihirope trembled at the hor- 
rors of the Tatar invasion; the emperor Frctk^rick IT called for a general 
arming, l)ut his calls were in vain. Meanwhile the Tatars advanced to Hun- 
gary (1241) and Poland, and defeated the Polish prinees at. Liegnitz in Hilesia; 
amt it was only the courageous defence of Olmiltz in Moravia, by the (^zech 
voyevode laroslav, and the gathering of armies under th(^ comnumd of ih(‘ 
Hzech king and the dukes of Austria and (larinthia, that finally caused the 
Tatars to turn back. They then founded thtur chief dwelling places on the 
Volga, where near tlie present town of Tsarewa (governrmmti of Astrakhan) 
they (istahlished a, wintering place for the liorde-— Sarai. There tlu^ R.ussiau 
princes Ix^gan to arrive with tribute. At first, however, they wcae ohliginl 
to go to the groat khan in Mongolia; for the first khans, Okkod’ai, Kinuk, aiul 
Mangku, were hiwfully chosen by the princes, and maintained their authority 
ov(‘r all the empire of Jenghiz Khan; and it was only from the tinu^ of K'ublai 
(1290), who arbitrarily took possession of th(^ throiie and rernovcid the seal 
of government to China, that the bond was clefinitivcdy severed. 


INFLUENC^ES OF TATAB DOMINATION 

The domination of tlie Tatars over Russia is regankal l)y historians from 
various points of view: some (such as Karamzin a,nd (‘specially N. 1. Kosin- 
marov) ascribe a decided influence to the Tatars in tlw development- of 
Russian life, S. M. Soloviov, on the contrary, is of the oj‘)inion that, tlu* 
influence of the Tatars was not greater tlaui that of the Polovtsi, Bot.h 
thes(‘. opinions are ex:treme: it is senseless to deny the influences of Tatars, 
for th(^ reason that Russia was long associated with tliom, and that-, siiUM' 
in her intercourse with the east, Moscow eniploy(‘d Tatar service's, mudi 
that was (^astern entered into the administration, notably tlie fina-ncial sys- 
tfun; traces of eastern custom may also be found in the military orga-nisa-tion. 
Tlu'se are direct consequences; the indinict ones an*, hardly less Important, 
because a considerable share in the interruption of civilisation and t-he rough- 
ening of the manners and customs of the people may be ascrilnHl t.o thc^ 
separation of eastern Russia from western. On the other hand, it is impos- 
sible to regard the corporal punishments as entirely Tatar, for they w('rc 
known in Byzantium, and came to Russia in the manuals of (duirt'h statutes; 
they wore known also in the west, and arc to be met with in places whksh 
were but little under Tatar domination, such as Pskov. The opinion that 
the autocratic power had its origin in the domination of the Tatars must, 
it would seem, be entirely rejectecl, ea]Decially when we call to mind the con- 
stant preaching of the clergy, and the fact that John the Terribh:^ directly 
appeals to the authority of the Bible and the example of the Roman emperors. 
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Civilisation and letters were almost unknown to the Tatars. Tlio writers 
in their chanceries were for the greater part taken from the nations they 
had conquered, as w'ere also the artists who embellished the wintering places 
of their khans. Much luxury was to be met with amongst them, but neither 
elegance nor cleanliness: in this respect they kept to the very end the customs 
oftthe Mongolian steppes. Also in moral respects they showed themselves 
dwellers of the steppes even to the end of their career in history. Cruel 
and coarse though they were, they possessed, however, some good qualities. 
Tliey were temperate in their lives, and their cupidity was not so great as 
tint of other Asiatic nations; they were far less given to deceit in trade — 
in general, with them, violence predominated over deccit.^^ 

Throughout all of their conquests in Russia, they obviously acted upon 
a principle which was well calculated to facilitate their own complc3te ascen- 
dency. At first they destroyed the walled places that stood in the way 
of tlieir projects, and afforded a means of defence to the people; they destroyed 
tlie po])ulaiion wherever they went, in order that the remnant which sur- 
vived should feel the more surely the weight of their power; and, at length, 
as their advance became the more safe and certain, they relax(3cl slightly 
in their cruelties, enrolling under tlieir standard the slaves they captured, 
thus turning their conquests into armaments. But the climate of Russia 
rendered it an unsuitable place for their location. As they could not remain 
upon the soil which they had vanquished, they established themselves on 
the frontiers to watch over their new possessions, leaving nominal Russian 
princes to fight for them against the invading tribes that continually rushed 
in. Those very invasions served also to strengthen the Tatar yoke, by 
weakening the resisting power of the natives.^ 

In coh(jucring Russia they had no wish to take posses.sion of the soil, 
or to take into their own han<ls the local administration. Wliat they wanted 
was not land, of which they had enough and to sppe, but movable property 
whi(di they might enjoy without giving up their pastoral, nomadic life. 
They fippliccl, therefore, to Russia the same method of extracting supplies 
as they had used in other countries. As soon as their authority had been 
formally acknowledged they sent officials into the country to number the 
inhabitants and to collect an amount of tribute proportionate to the popu- 
lation. This was a severe burden for the people, not only on account of 
the sum demanded, but also on account of the manner in which it was raised. 
The exactions and cruelty of the tax-gatherers led to local insurrections, 
and the insurrectionists were of course always severely punished. But there 
was never any general militaiy occupation nor any wholesale confiscations 
of land, and the existing political organisation was left undisturbed. The 
modern method of dealing with annexed provinces was wholly unknown 
to the Tatars. The khans never for a moment dreamed of attempting to 
Tatarise their Russian subjects. They demanded simply an oath of allegiance 
from the princes, and a certain sum of tribute from the people. The van- 
OTished were allowed to retain their land, their religion, their language, 
their courts of justice, and all their other institutions. 

The nature of the Tatar domination is well illustrated by the policy 
which the conquerors adopted towards the Russian church. For more than 
half a century after the conquest the religion of the Tatars was a mixture 
of Buddhism and paganism, with traces of sabaisrn or fire-worship. During 
this period Christianity?^ was more than simply tolerated. The grand khan 
Kuiuk caused a Christian chapel to be erected near his domicile, and one 
of his successors, Khubilai, was in the habit of publicly taking part in the 
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Easter festivals. In 1261 the khan of the Golden ITordo allowed the Rus- 
sians to found a bishopric in hia capital, and several nienibera of hia family 
adopted Christianity. One of them even founded a monastery, and became 
a saint of the Russian church! The orthodox clergy were exempted from 
the poll tax, and in the charters granted to them it was cxpr(?ssly declared 
that if anyone committed blasphemy against the faith of tlic Eussiiins he 
should be put to death. Some time aftemards the Golden Hortle was con- 
verted to Islam, but the khans did not on that account change their polity. 

They continued to favour the 
and their protection was long reraeiti- 
bered. Many generations later, when 
tlic property of the church was threat- 
ened by the autocratic power, refrac- 
tory ecclesiastics contrasted the policy 
of the orthodox sovereign with that 
of the ''godless Tatars,” much to tlic 
advantage of the latter. 

At first there was and could be 
very little mutual eonfidencc l)etwe(^n 
the conqiKTors and the conqu(‘red. 
The. princes anxiously looked for an 
oi)portuni ty of throwing olT the gall- 
ing yoke, ami the people che-fod 
under tlie exactions and cruelty of 
the tribute colk'ctors, whilst the khans 
took precautions to prevent insur- 
rection, and thn^atcauHl to diwastatc 
the country if their authority was 
not respected. But in the course of 
time truH mutual distrust and hos- 
tility greatly lessened, Tlui ^iriuces 
gradually piu'ceivisl that all at- 
tmnpts at resistance would b(i fruit- 
less, and became reconciled (o their 
new position. Instead of sei'king to 
throw off the khan’s authority, they 
sought to gain his favour, in the 
hope of thereby forwarding their per- 
sonal interests. For this nurnostj 
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they paid frequent visits to tli('. Tatar 
chief, made rich presents to his wives and courtitu'S, r(‘ceiv(xl from him char- 
ters confirming their authority, and sometimes even married menubers of 
his family. Borne of them used the favour thus aciiuiuid for extending their 
possessions at the expense of neighbouring princes of thenr own race, and 
did not hesitate to call in Tatar hordes to their assistance, Tht^ khans, 
in their turn, placed greater confidence in their vassals, entrusted ( lusm with 
the task of collecting the tribute, recalled their own officials who wnre a con- 
stant eyesore to the people, and abstained from all interference in the internal 
affairs of the principalities so long as tribute was regularly paid. The prinecs 
acted, in short, as the khan’s lieutenants, and became to a certain extent 
tatarized. Some of theni carried this policy so far that they were reproached 
by the people with " loving beyond measure the Tatars^ and their language, 
and giving them too freely land, and gold, and goods of every kindd’e ' 
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ALEXANDER NEVSXI 

The recognition of Tatar sovereignty was complete in the homage and 
tribute they demanded and received. Every prince was forced to solicit 
his investiture from the khan of Kiptchak; and even when laroslav was 
established as grand prince over the rest, Batu cunningly allowed several 
rivals to put in their claims to that authority, and obliged them to wait so 
long for his decision that the order of succession remained unsettled, Thi& 
state of suspense in which the feudal lords were kept, and a series of famines 
which followed the destructive march of the Tatars, plunged the country into 
a condition of abject wretchedness. 

During this period of indecision on the one hand, and forlorn imbecility on 
the other, the Lithuanians succeeded in appropriating to themselves some 
portions of the northwestern division of Russia; and the Swedes, and Danes, 
and Livonian knights of the sword proceeded to make demonstrations of a 
descent uj^n Novgorod. Alexander, however, who had succeeded his father 
in that principality, finding that the grand prince was unable to render him 
any assistance towards the defence of the city, anticipated the advance of the 
intruders, and giving them battle on the banks of the Neva gained a decisive 
victory. He immediately built strong forts on the spot to repel any future 
atten^pts, and returned in triumph to Novgorod. So signal was the over- 
throw of the enemy that Alexander was honoured by the surname of Nevski, 
in comfnfemoration of the achievement. 

Flushed with a triumph as unexpected as it was important, Alexander 
Nevski desired to enlarge the bounds of his power at home. The army was 
warmly attached to him, for his personal intrepidity was no less remarkable 
than his sagacity — qualities which were rarely so strongly developed in so 
young a man. The Novgorodians, however, always jealous of their municipal 
privileges, and suspicious of the motives of their rulers, resisted the extension 
of Alexander’s power, and, apprehensive that he would abuse his advantages, 
they remonstrated against his proceedings, and at last broke out into open 
rebellion. The proud spirit of the young prince was justly offended at the 
impetuous revoL of his subjects, and he retired at once from the city, going 
over to his father at Vladimir, to request the aid of a sufficient force to restore 
order. But laroslav, in the conviction of his own inadequacy, was imwilling 
to interfere with the wishes of the Novgorodians; and, conferring upon 
Alexander the inferior principality of Pereiaslavl, he sent another of his sons, 
at the request of the people, to reign over the disaffected province. 

The Novgorodians, however, speedily discovered their error. The Danes, 
induced to speculate upon the absence of Alexander, a second time appeared 
within the boundary, and the new prince, an inexperienced young man, made 
choice of such measures as clearly proved him to be unfit for his office. The 
people became dissatisfied, and, being now convinced that Alexander was the 
only man who could relieve them in their difficulty, petitioned him to return; 
but he indignantly rejected the request. A second embassy, headed by the 
archbishop, was more fortunate, and Alexander Nevski once more placed 
himself at the head of the army, and obtained a second victory over the 
invaders. Resolved to profit by the obligations under which lie laid his 
subjects by resuming, at their own instance, the reins of government, and by 
freeing them from the presence of a dangerous foe, he now pushed on to 
Livonia, and routed the combined forces of a triple alliance of Germans, 
Danes, and Tchuds, on the borders of Lake Peipus. This exploit, which the 
youthful hero achieved in the year 1245, not only obtained him the love and 
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admiration of his own subjects, but speedily spread his name through every 
part of the empire, until it finally reached the court of the Golden Horde, 
where it elicited an unusual degree of curiosity and applause. 

In the person of the prince of Novgorod, a new dawn of hope broke over 
Eussia, and nothing but the disheartening feuds of the chiefs checked the 
growth of that incipient desire for liberty which the influence of his succesaes 
was calculated to create, Alexander was adapted to the occasion; and if 
the disunited sovereigns could now have consented to forego their low ani- 
mosities, and to merge their personal differences in the common cause, Alex- 
ander was the instrument of all others the most fit to undertake the conduct 
of so gallant an enterjirise. But it required iin extraordinary combination of 
circumstances to awalcen the Russian princes to a full sense of their degrada- 
tion, and to inspire them with resolution to set about the rescue oj: their 
country from the chains of the spoiler. Alexander's example was useless. 
He could do no more than demonstrate the possibility of improvement within 
the reach of his own domain; but for all purposes of a national and. extensive 
character, his exertions failed to procure any favourable results. 

On the death of the grand prince laroslav, whose reign appears to have 
passed unmarked by any events of import^ce, the khan invited or rather 
summoned Alexander to the horde. A number of competitors or claimants 
for the grand -princedom had already brought forward their petitions: '' some 
were lingering in person at the court; others wore represented by ambas- 
sadors bearing rich tributes; and all were in a state of considerable anxiety 
pending the decision of the Tatar. Alexander alone was silent. The fame 
of his deeds had preceded him. He did not come to supplicate for an honour 
to which he felt that he possessed an unexceptionable claim, but he attended 
as a point of duty, without reference to a nomination that could hardly increase 
his popularity. His independent bearing, his manly figure, and the general 
candour and’ fearlessness of his manners gained him at once the confidence 
and admiration of the khan, who did not hesitate to assure him that, although 
he had heard much in his favour, report had fallen short of his distin^ished 
merits. 

Auspicious, however, as this reception was, it did not terminate in Alex- 
ander's appointment to the suspended sceptre of Vladimir. The policy of the 
Tatar was to kee]3 the order of succession in periodical uncertainty, so that 
the Russians might the more distinctly see how much the destinies of the 
country depended on his supreme will. It was not until Alexander paid a 
second visit to the horde, in 1252, that he was raised to the dignity of grand 
prince. It was accorded to him in a very gracious spirit, and he entered upon 
!iis new office with more earnest zeal than had for a long time before been 
displayed by his predecessors. 

The first act of the grand prince was an expedition against Sweden, under- 
taken with two objects: (1) to crush a formidable foe that occasionally 
^rasMd the frontier districts; and ( 2 ) to give employment and opportunity 
for pillage to his numerous army, which he had already taught to calculate 
upon the rewards of spoliation. The expedition terminated in victory. The 
triumphant army laid a part of the Swedish territory under contribution, 
succeeded in capturing a number of prisoners, and returned home laden with 
spoils. 

These successes and the skilful policy of the grand prince made the most 
favourable impression on the mind of the khan, who now, whenever dissen- 
sions arose amonpt the princes, either referred the adjustment of their differ- 
ences to Alexander, or confiscated their dominiona and annexed them to the 
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grand princedom. Two instances of the latter description may be recorded 
as evidences of the cunning disjilayed by the Tatar in the protection of the 
Greek religion. While Alexander was at the height of his prosperity, the 
prince of Kiev, affected by some sudden admiration of the Homan Catholic 
ritual, signified his submission to the pope, acknowledging his holiness's 
^’premacy over the churches of his principality. Another prince, his brother- 
Maw, adopted a similar measure, which was equally offensive to Tatars 
and Hussians. The khan, irritated by proceedings so directly at variance 
with his win, deprived them of their authority, and transferred their terri- 
tories to the grand prince, who, according to some writers, w’-as even assisted 
by the Tatars in seizing upon them. 

The tribute which had been originally imposed u pon the Hussians oy their 
conquerors had always been levied by the princes, tie khan being satisfied to 
receive it at their h^ds. As the power of Alexander increased, the khan 
gradually recalled this system of delegation, ^d adopted a more strict and 
jealous mode of collection. The first contribution was raised u pon the princes, 
as tribute money, and they were left to jorocufe it amongst t leir subjects as 
well as they could. But it now assumed the shape of a tax on persons and 
property.^ In order to ensure the regularity of its payment, and protect the 
idian against evasions, Tatar oflficers were appointed in every district to attend 
excluoively to the rigid collection of the revenue. From this tax, which was 
imposed without distinction upon every Hussian, and rated according to his 
means, the clergy alone were exempt: and even they, in one instance, were 
attemited to be taxed in later times; but the khan who sought to enforce it 
was ODliged to yield to the double argument of long-established usage and 
wei^ty presents from the wealthy monks. 

The new burthen lay heavily upon the people, and the mode in which it 
was enforced through ^ foreign collectors, of tae nation of their oppressors 
enhanced its mortifications. Universal discontent followed the tax-gatherers. 
They were treated with unreserved displeasure. It was with great difficulty 
they could carry into effect the objects of their unpopular mission, and in 
some ]places, particulc^ly the cities where the population was more compact, 
and the communication of opinion more rapid and complete, they were 
received with execration. This resistance on the one hand no doubt produced 
increased severity on the other; and as the levy advanced, the people became 
less cautious in the exhibition of their feelings, and the collectors more rigorous 
and despotic. Novgorod, which had always been the rallying point for the 
assertion of freedom in Hussia, took the lead in this revolt against the khan’s 
authority. The Novgorodians, to a man, refused to pay the tax, and even 
threatened^ to wreak their vengeance upon the officers who were appointed 
to collect it. The prince of Novgorod, one of Alexander's sons, urged to 
extremities by his republican advisers, sanctioned these declarations of inde- 
pendence, and openly signified his determination to prevent the exactions of 
so ignominious a tribute within the districts dependent upon his rule. Alex- 
ander perceiving, in this dangerous obstinacy of his son, the source of serious 
calamity to the empire at large, and knowing well that neither the Novgoro- 
dians, nor any other fraction of the Hussian people, were in a condition to 
resist the powerful amies of the khan, should lae be provoked to compel 
compliance at the ]point of the sword, imdertook in person to appease the 
growing tumult, and presenting himself m the city, rebuked the inhabitants for 
having perilled the safety of the country by their contumacy, severely punished 
rash ad^\^rs of his son, and finally arranged the payment of the tax to the 
satisfaction of the Tatar officers. Still the Novgorodians were not content. 
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They remonstrated against the unequal joressure of the tax, setting forth 
that it fell more grievously upon the poor than upon the rich, and that if they 
were obliged to submit to such a penalty, it should at all events be adjustea 
proportionately to the means of individujils. Even this difficulty Alexander 
was enabled to meet by assuming the responsibility of the payment himself, 
a vexatious and ungrateful duty, which, however, ho willingly accepted, it 
afforded him the means of quelling discontents that might have otherwise 
terminated in a sanguinary convulsion,^^ 

Death of Alexander Nevski; Appredatum of His Character 

In 1262, disturbances arose in the coTintry of Rostov, where the people 
became exasperated at the violence of the Tatar collectors of tribute; b, coun- 
cil was called together and the collectors were driven out of Rostov, Vladimir, 
Suzdal, Pereiaslavl, and laroslavl; in the last mentioned town the enraged 
inhabitants killed the collector Izosim, who had embraced Mohanmedanism 
to become a Tatar tax-gatherer, and persecuted his former fellow-citizens 
worse than the Tatars themselves. Naturally such an occurrence could 
not be calmly passed over by the horde, and Tatar regiments were already 
sent to take the Christians into captivity. In order to avert this calamity 
from the people, Alexander repaired a fourth time to the horde; he was 
evidently successful, possibly because of the Persian War which was then 
greatly occupying the khan Berg6. But it was his last work; he left the 
horde, where he had passed the whole winter, a sick man, and died on the 
way back to Vladimir on the 14th of November, 1263; ^4iaving laboured 
greatly for the Russian land, for Novgorod and Pskov, for all the grand 
princedom, and having given his life for the orthodox faith.'' By preserv- 
ing Russia from calamities on the cast, and by his famous exploits for faith 
and country in the west, Alexander gained for himself a glorious memory 
throughout Russia and became tbc most conspicuous historical personage 
in Russian history from Monomakh to Donakoi. A token of this remem- 
brance and fame is to be found in the special narrative of his exploits that 
has come down to us. The grand prince Alexander laroalavitch," says the 
author of the narrative, conquered everywhere, but himself was nowhere 
oonq^uered;" there came to, Novgorod from the western countries a famous 
knight, who saw Alexander, and when ho returned to his own land he said: 

have gone through many countries and nations, but nowhere have I 
seen such a one, no such king among kings and no such prince among princes;" 
and a similar honourable mention was made of him by the khan. When, 
after the death of his father, Alexander came to Vladimir, his coming was 
terrible, and the news of it Hew even to the mouth of the Volga, and the 
Muscovite women began to frighten their children, saying: “Be quiet, 
the grand duke Alexander is coming 1 ” It happened once that ambassadors 
were sent to him from great Rome by the pope, who had commanded them 
to speak to Alexander as follows: have heard of thee, 0 Prince, that 

thou art honourable and wonderful, and that thy country is great, therefore 
have we sent unto thee two of the wisest of our twelve cardinals, that thou 
mayest hearken to their teaching,” Alexander, having taken counsel with 
his wise men, wrote down and described to the pope all that had taken place 
from the creation of the world to the seventh oecumenical council, and added: 
'‘All this is well known unto us, but we cannot accept your teachings." 
Following in the footsteps of his father, Alexander gave much gold and 
silver to the horde to ransom prisoners. The metropolitan Cyril was in 
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Vladimir when he heard of the death of Alexander, which he thus announced 
to the people: ''My beloved children! learn that the vsun of the land of 
Russia has set;'^ and all the people cried out in reply : " Then we perish! 

"It was as vassal and agent of the khan,’^ says Brucckner, " that Alex- 
ander broke the resistance of Novgorod ancl compelled it to pay tribute. 
Or the one hand representing the interests of the khan and repressing the 
revolts of the Russians, on the other hand mollifying the anger of the khan 
and acting like a shrewd diplomat, Alexander represents a curious combi- 
nation of egotism and patriotism. We are not in the posscvssion of sumcient 
evidence to form a just estimate of the moasurc of his services or of his 
opportunistic policy, but he is certainly a most interesting character in that 
uMortunate and disgraceful period of Russian history.’"^ 

The Grand: Princedom 

With the death of Alexander commenced afresh the hurtful contests 
of the princes for the grand princedom. The division of interests which 
had gradually grown up amongst the Tatars, greatly increased the inlernal 
disorders of Russia. Nogay, the Tatar chieftain, who had tin-own off the 
rule of the khan of Kiptchak, asserted his sovereignty in the southern prov- 
inces, •and contended against his rival of the horde, for the right of tribute 
in many districts which had hitherto acknowledged implicitly the govern- 
ment of the first conqueror. This strife ^ between the ruling powers pro- 
duced much treachery amongst the Russian princes, who generally adied 
themselves to the chief who happened at the moment to_ obtain the ascen- 
dency, and who thus played a false game to assist them in the accomplish- 
ment of their own individual objects. In this way they wasted their strength ; 
for whenever a prince profited by the sale of his allegiance, he paid so dearly 
for the assistance which procured him the end he had in view, that the gain 
in such a case was usually discovered to be a severe loss. The grand prince- 
dom was the prize for which they all struggled: and in the contentions which 
marked the struggle, almost every inferior principality became more enfeebled 
than before. 

Alexander Nevski was one of the few great men whose names stand apart 
from the tumultuous throng that crowd the early pages of Russian history. 
He was a wise statesman, and a brave soldier. His victories over the enemies 
of his country were not less remarkable for completeness and brilliancy, 
than his measures of domestic improvement were distinguished by prudence 
and foresight. The Danes, the Swedes, the Lithuanians, and the Teutonic 
knights severally gave way before him: he enlarged the bounds of hife terri- 
tory, inspired his army with a fresh spirit of activity, rebuilt several Russian 
cities that had been destroyed during the Tatar invasions, and founded 
others in well-chosen situations. Russia, under his sway, might have 
redeemed her fallen fortunes; but the unnatural hostility of the feudal princes 
to the grand princedom, their hatred to any chief whose virtues elevated him 
above them, and their ruinous conflicts amongst themselves upon insig- 
nificant grounds of quarrel, paralysed the efforts of Alexander, and deprived 
him of the power of rendering that service to his country which he was emi- 
nently qualified to confer. His fame was so universal, that his death gave 
opportunity to the display of a fresh burst of superstitious feelings. His 
approaching decease was said to have been notified to the metroipolitan by 
a voice from Heaven; and as the body lay in the coffin, the dead, man was 
said to have opened one of his hands, as the prayer of absolution was spoken 
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by the officiating clergyman. These miracles obtained Alexander a niche 
amongst the Russian saints; and, less in honour of his real merits than his 
attributed powers, he was duly canonised after death. Some centuries 
subsequently, a monastery was raised to his memory by Peter I, and his 
reli(?s were removed to St. Petersburg with extraordinary cicremonies of 
devotion. An order of knighthood was afterwards institutc'd in his name, 
which ranks amon|st its members some of the momirchs of ICurope. These 
facts connected with the reputation of Alexander Nevski in Russia are 

memorable, as proofs of the vtmeration in 
which he was hcl(l<^ 

The khans committed a serious fault 
in preserving a grand prince; it was a still 
more striking one, and a conseciucnce of 
the first, to place in his hands a sovereignty 
(lisproportioned to those by which lie was 
surrounded, to select him for too long a time 
from the same branch, and to give him 
armies to establish himself, ami tlie means 
of seducing even themselves by the most 
costly presents. The conseiiucnce of this 
was, that the appanaged princes dar.xl not 
enter so readily into a contest with the 
grand princes, ho were alri'ady liiorc pow- 
erful t.jan themselves, and were so formid- 
ably supported. Not daring to contend 
with them, tluiy turned their arms against 
each other, and thus enhanced by their own 
weakness the strength of the grand princes. 

Nevertheless, till 1324, that is, for a cen- 
tury poBt,erior io the Tatar invaBion, the 
power of the grand princes was ddubtful; 
out then, amidst the crowd of pretenders 
to the grand princedom, two rival branches 
made themselves conspicmoiis, and the 
other princes of the blood resigned to 
thena an arena, in which the scantiness of 
their own resources no longer permitted 
them to appear. One of these branches was that of the princes of Tver; the 
other that of the princes of Moscow.i/ 



Mtj&coviTU Woman 


THE GROWING ASCENDENCY OF MOSCOW 

Moscow becomes a princely appanage at a rather late date, although it is 
mentioned in the chronicle 4s early as 1147. The place is also called Kutch- 
kovo. With this ajppellation there is connected a traihtion, which seenoB 
q^uite trustworthy, tiiat Moscow had belonged to a certain Kutclika. and the 
cnronicle also speaks of the Kutchkas as relatives of the wife of Andrew 
Bogoliubski and of his murderers. It seems tliat the first prince of Moscow 
was Michael laroslaviteh, who died in 1248. Other princes are mentioned 
as having been at Moscow before that time, but it is difficult to dscide 
whether they resided there temporarily or pennanently. The true line of 
Moscow princes begins with Daniel Alexandrovitch [a son of Alexander 
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Nevski], who died in 1303 and was succcccded by his son luxi, the famous 
rival of the Tver princes,^ 

luri married, in 1313, the sister of Usbek Khan. It was then that, after 
having excited the hatred of the Novgorodians, in persisting to subdue them 
by means of the. Tatars, Michael of TVer drew down upon his head all the 
wr.'.th of Usbek, by defeating luri, and taking prisoners his wife, who was the 
khan’s sister, and Kavadgi, a Tatar general, who came to put the prince of 
Moscow in possession of the gi-and princedom. 

For Usbek, after having preferred and supported the rights of Michael 
of TVer to the grand principa ity, had changed his mind in favour of luri of 
Moscow, who had become his brother-in-law. The enmity of Usbek, however, 
remained suspended, until his sister, the wife of luri, and the prisoner of 
Michael, expired at TVer. luri then hastened to the horde, and accused 
Michael of having poisoned the princess. The offended pride of Usbek lent 
itself to this base calumny; he entrusted the investigation of the affair to 
Kavadgi; appeared to the summons; the vanquished joassed sentence on his 
vanquisher, whom he -caused to be put to death; and the infamous luri of 
Moscow was appointed grand prince in the place of his murdered rival (1320), 
His triumph was short: being accused of withholding the tribute clue to the 
khan, he journeyed to the horde, and was assassinated by the son of his victim, 
who was himself immediately executed by p'shek. This vengeance restorecl 
the grand principality to the branch of Tver, in the person of Prince Alexander 
Michael's second son. It remained in it for three years; but then, in 1328, 
this madman caused all the Tatars at Tver to be massacred. To the brother 
of luri, Ivan I, surnamed Kalita,^ prince of Moscow, Usbek immediately 
gave Vlaclimir and Novgorod, the double possession of which always distin- 
guished the grand princedom. This concession formed, in the hands of Ivan, 
a mass, the connection of which Tver, weakened as it was, did but little 
diminish. Consecpiently, with this power, and the troops that Usbek added 
to it, Ivan speedily compelled all the Russian princes to combine, under his 
orders, against the prince of Tver; who, after having undergone various 
misfortunes, was executed with his son at the horde. 

Here begin the two hundred and seventy years of the reign of the branch 
of Moscow. This first xmion of the Russians, under Ivan I, denominated 
Kalita, constitutes an epoch; it exhibits the ascendancy of this second grand 
prince of Moscow over lais subjects; an ascendancy the increase of which we 
shall witness under his successors; and for which, at the outset, this branch 
of the Ruriks was indebted to the support they receiv(^cl from the Tatars. 
For as a word from the khan decided the possession of the throne, that one of 
the two rival branches of Moscow and Tver was sure to triumph which dis- 
played the most shrewd and consistent policy towards the horde. It was not 
that of the princes of Tver which thus acted. On the contrary they some- 
times solicited the protection of the khans, and sometimes fought against 
them; we have even seen one of them ordering the massacre of the Tatars in 
his principality. 

The princes of Moscow pursued a different system; they no doubt, 
detested the yoke of the khans as much as their rivals did; but they were 
aware that, before the)^ could cope with tue Tatars, the Russians ixiust be 
united, and that it was impossible to subject and unite the latter without the 
assistance of the former. They therefore espoused the daughters of the 
khans, manifested the utmost submission tc tlie horde, and appeared to be 
wholly devoted to its interests. 

* Or the Purse. 

H. W. — VOL. XVII. li 
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Now this policy, which, at the commencoment of the Mongol invasion, 
acquired for Aexander Nevski the empire of all Eussia, gave it, seventy-four 
years later, still more completely to Ivan I : for the sway of the Tatars was 
then more recognised; the Eussians.wcre more docile to their yoke; and the 
cities, which composed the grand principality were rrioro powerful in them- 
selves, and also by comparison with the rest of Russia, wlliich became d»ily 
more and more exhausted. The wealth of Ivan I was another cause of the 
extension of his power. 

The complaints of the prince of Tver, in 1323, prove that luri I, grand 
prince of Moscow, when he undertook to execute the vengeance of his brother- 
in-law Usbek, against Tver, was also entrusted with the collecting of the 
tributes; which, however, he retained, instead of sending them to the horde. 
Ivan Kalita, his brother and successor, profited by this example. Thus it 
was, that by making themselves lieutenants of the khan, the Muscovite 
grand princes first became the collectors, and finally the possessors, of the 
taxes tnroughout the whole of Russia; and thus they succeeded to all the 
rights of conquest enjoyed by the Tatars, and to their despotism. 

There can be no doubt that one of the most copious sources of power to 
those sovereigns was the periodical census and the perpetual imposts, so alien 
to feudalism, and especially to a feudalism of princes: these imposts and 
censuses nothing but the Tatar conquest could have established, and they 
were inherited by the grand princes. Already, in the first half of the four- 
teenth century, these taxes had rendered Ivan Kalita rich enough xo purchase 
entire domains and appanages,^ the protection of Usbek Khan,^ and the pre- 
ference of the primate, who removed his residence from Vladimir to Moscow, 
by which means the latter city became the capital of the empire. 

lit was by virtue of his authority as collector for ilic Tatars that Ivan 
Kalita practised extortion upon his subjects. Wc see him requiring a double 
tribute from the Novgorodians, under pretext that such was the will of the 
khan. Armed against the Russians with the dread inspired by the Tatar 
name, and against the Tatars with the money of the Russians; intoxicating 
the khan and his courtiers with gold and adulation in his frequent journeys 
to the horde; ho was enabled, as lord paramount, to bring about the first 
union of all the appanagod princes against hia competitor, the prince of Tver, 
whom he drove from Pskov anti from Russia, belng^ aided by the primate with 
the thunder of the church, then heard in the empire for the first time. The 
nobility imitated the clergy. Impelled eithc^r by fear, or cupidity, several 
boyars of other princes rallied round this grand prince, preferring the fiefs of 
so rich and so ].>otent a lord paramount to those of the potty princes whom 
they abandoned, 

Ivan Kalita pushed fomard with horrible vigour in his ambitious career. 
''Woe, woe to the princes of Rostov!” exclaims Nicon, "because their power 
was destroyed, and everything was concentrated in Moscow.” In fact, from 
the Kremlin, which he fortified, Ivan proclaimed himself the arbiter of his 
kinsfolk; he reigned in their principalities by the medium of his boyars; he 
arrogated to himself the right of being the sole distributor of fiefs, judge, and 
legislator; and if the princes resisted, and dared to wage against him a war of 
the public good,® he hurried to the horde, with purse in hand, and denunciation 

* In the governments of Novgorod, Vladimir, Kostroma, and Kostov, and the cities of 
Duglitch, BieVossersk, and Galitch. — [SeeKarainsin, and an act of Dmitri Donskoi.] 

a From 1838 to 1889 the princes who held appanages espoused the cause of the prince of 
Tver against the grand prince of Moscow, whom they called a tyrant. In 1889 the grand 
prince of Moscow returned to the horde, and so terrined Ushok Khan hy his denunciations 
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on his lips; and the short-sighted TJsbek, deceived by this ambitious monitor, 
was impolitic enough to disembarrass him of the most dangerous of his com- 
oetitors, whom he consigned to frightful torments. The prince of Tver and 
!ais son were the most remarkable victims of this atrocious policy. 

Meanwhile, Lithuania, which, from the period of the first overwhelming 
of Russia by the Tatars, had emancipatec. itself from its yoke, had now 
become a conquering state. About 1320, Gedimin, its leader, seized on the 
Russian appanages of the south and west, which had long ceased to be depend- 
ent upon the grand principality of "Vnadimir. Kiev, Galitch, Volhinia, became 
sometimes Lithuanian, sometimes Polish or Plungarian: driven to despair, 
their inhabitants emigrated; they formed the two military republics of the 
Zaparogians and Cossacks of Don. Rallying around them the imfortunate 
of all countries, they were destined to become one day strong enough to make 
head against the Turks and Tatars, between whom they were situated; and 
thus to embarrass the communication between those two peoples, whom a 
common religion, origin, and interest conspired to unite. 

The grand principality was, on the other hand, repeopled by unfortunate 
fugitives from the southern .Russian provinces, who sought refuge at Moscow. 
The empire, it is true, lost in extension; but it was thus rendered more pro- 
portionate to the revived power of its grand prince, who had also fewer com- 
petitdi’s in it : those who remained could not, in point of resources, be com- 
pared with the grand principality. After all, it was much better that the latter 
should one day have to recover some provinces from a foreign foe, than from 
its domestic enemies: it was suffering an external evil instead of an internal 
one, which is the worst of all. 

Thus, the machiavellism of Ivan prospered. It is true that, by the con- 
fidence with which he inspired the horde, and the terrible war which he waged 
against his kinsmen, he restored to Russia a tranquillity to which she had long 
been a stranger. A dawning of order and justice reappeared under a sceptre 
acquired and preserved by such horrible acts of injustice; the depredations 
to which Russia had been a prey were repressed; commerce again flourished; 
great marts and new fairs were established, in which were displayed the 'pro- 
ductions of the East, of Greece, and of Italy; and the treasury of the prince 
w'as swelled still further by the profit arising from the customs.^ 

Such were the rapid effects of the first steps which Ivan took to execute 
the system of concentration of power; this great political imoiilse was so 
vigorously given, that it was perpetuated in his son Simeon t ie Proud, to 
whom Ivan left wherewithal to purchase the grand princedom from the 
horde, and in whom he revived the direct succession. Accordingly, Simeon 
effected, against Novgorod, a second union of all the Russian jorinces. It 
is to be remarked, that he was obliged to cede one half of the i:;axcs to his 
brothers; but, at the same time, he reserved to himself the whole authority, 
which soon gives to its possessor the mastery of the revenue. 

Simeon having died without children, in 1353, after a reign of twelve 
years, Ivan II, his brother* purchased the sovereignty with the wealth of 
Kalita, .^ter the six years' reign of Ivan II, this system and this order 
of succession were, indeed, transiently interrupted in the person of a prince, 
alien to the branch of Moscow; but we shall soon see the great Dmitri Donskoi 

api^aiust tlie Drince of Tver and otliftr princes, that the khan immediately summoned them to 
the horde, in order to restrain, or get rid of them. — [See Karamsin.] 

’ See Kamonevitch (translated by Karamsin), describing the great mart of Mologa, where 
the commerce of Asia and of Europe met in the seventy inns of its Slavonian suburb; and 
wharo seven thousand two hundred pounds’ weight of silver were collected for the treasury 
of the prince. 
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establish them as fixed principles; that prince did not neglect to increase 
the wealth^ of his grandfather Ivan. The people had given to Ivan the 
surname of The Purse; as much, perhaps, with allusion to his treasures, 
as to the purse, filled with alms for the poor, which is said to have been 
always carried before him. At a later peried, the constantly progressive 
riches of the grand princes of Moscow enabled them to enfeoff directly fruin 
the crown lands three hundred thousand boyar followers; and next, to ke(ip 
up a body of regular troops, sufficiently strong to reduce their enemies and 
their subjects.’^ 

This system of concentration of power which Ivan Kalita commenced, 
by means of his wealth, by the union of the sceptre with the tiara, and by 
restoring the direct order of succession; his horrible but skilful machia- 
velism against the princes holding appanages; finally, the fifty yeara^ repose 
which, thanks to his policy, and to tlieir dissensions, the Tatars permitted 
Russia to enjoy; these are the circumstances which entitle Ivan to be con- 
sidered as standing next after Alexander Nevski among ihe nu )Bt remark- 
able grand piinces of the third period. It was he who had the sagacity on 
this stubborn soil to open and to trace so deeply the path whicli hid to mon- 
archical unity, and to point out its direction so clearly to his successors 
that they had nothing to do but to persevere in it as the only safe road 
which it was then possible for Russia to follow, 

This concentration of power brought about great changes from 1320 
to 1329; as, at that epoch, all the Russian princes in concert solicited from 
the horde the recall of the Tatar governors. It was then tluxt, more firmly 
fixed, the throne of the grand princes became the rallying point of the Rus- 
sians: along with the consciousness of their strength, It Inspin^d them with 
a public spirit which emboldened them. This^ good mKlerstanding was, 
in reality, an effect of the ascendency which a direct and sustained succes- 
sion, in a single branch of the Ruriks, had already given to it ov(ir all tlie 
others. 


The Principle of Direct Succession 

In fact, sometimes natural justice, sometimes oriental negligence and 
cupidity, often the fear of being disobeyed, and lastly, and especially, the 
power and riches of the princes of Moscow — whose presents always sur- 
passed those of the other princes — all these motives had induced the khans 
to allow the succession to the ^and princirmlity to descend regularly from 
father to son in the branch of Moscow.® This natural order of succession 
Dmitri Donskoi, in 1359, established by a treaty, in which his kinsmen con- 

^ Seo the treaty of Dmitri Dons'kol with Vladimir his uncle, who i>Tomis(Hl to pay to him 
the tribute of his appanage, which bore the name of the khan’s tribute; and the second treaty 
with the same Vladimir, by which the latter prince engaged that his boyars should pay to 
Dmitri the same tax which the grand prince might tliitik proper to impose on his own boyars. 

" It was thus that, in France, in 1445, Charles VH took advantage of the exactions of the 
English, and of the terror which they inspired, to render perpetual the temporary taxes, and 
to keep up a permanent corps of twenty-five thousand men. 

* Usbek, it is true, with macchiaveUian policy, designated all the children of Ivan I as his 
successors; but, in 1840, he allowed Simeon, the oldest and ablest of them, to malce himself solo 
master of the throne. lanishek Khan nominated Ivan 11, the brother of Bimeon, after his death 
and that of his children, to the exclusion of a prince of the branch of Tver or Nevski. A prince 
Dmitri, of the Nevski branch, who had been made grand prince by a whim of Naurus Khan, 
was deposed in 1362 by Murat Khan, who c^se Dmitri Donskoi, grandson of Ivan I, and son of 
Ivan IL Taktamuisch also gave Ilka tiburone to Vasili H, the eldest son of Donskoi (1889). 
Lastly, TTlu-Mahomet nominated Vaeil! W, son of Vasili II, and father of the great Ivan III, 
whom this long succession rendered so pou-erful that he completely crushed the horde. 
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sented to renounce the mode of succession from brother to brother. It 
was the most remarkable among them, Vladimir the Brave, who was the 
first to sign this act. In several other conventions, yiadimir acknowledged 
himself the vassal and lieutenant, not merely of Dmitri, but also of Vasili his 
son, and even of the son of Vasili, when he was only five years of age. This 
example, set by a jorince who, of all the possessors of appanages, was the 
most renowned for his erudence and his valour, was followed by the others. 
Thus, like the Capets, .<ings of France, did Ivan I, and particularly Dniitri 
Donskoi, begin the monarchy by restoring the direct succession, in causing, 
while they lived, their eldest sons to be recognised as their successors. After- 
wards we see Vasili, son of Dmitri, persevering in this practice, and Vasili 
the Blind, his giandson, raising up his tottering^ throne, ^ and preparing the 
autocracy of the fourth Russian period, by associating with himself his next 
heir, the great Ivan III. 

It is easy to conceive the infallible effect of this order of succession, and 
with what promptitude it must necessarily have extended and consolidated 
the power of the grand jprinces. In fact, the ideas of the father being trans- 
mitted to the son by ecLUcation, their policy was more consistently followed 
up, and their ambition had a more direct object. The nobles could not fail 
to attach themselves more devotedly to a prince whose son and heir, growing 
up amongst them, would know only them, and would recompense their 
services in the persons of their children; for the necessary consequence of 
the succession of power in the same branch, was the succession of favours and 
dignities in the same families. 

Even before Dmitri had established the principle, the boyars saw the 
advantages which this order of succession held out to them. Here, as else- 
where, the fact preceded the law. This was the reason of their restoring 
the direct line in the grandson of Ivan Kalita; it was they who made him 
grand prince at the age of twelve years, and who subjected the other princes 
to him. In like manner, about 1430, they maintained this order of succes- 
sion in Vasili the Blind. Contemporary annalists declare that these ancient 
boyars of the grand principality detested the descent from brother to brother; 
for, in that system, each prince of the lateral bi^anch arrived from his appan- 
age with other boyars, whom he always preferred, and whom he could not 
satisfy and establish but at the exjpense of the old. On the other hand, 
the most important and transmissible places, the most valuable favours, 
an hereditary and more certain protection, and greater hopes, attracted a 
military nobility around the grand princes. In a very short time, their 
elevation to the level of the humbled petty princes flattered their vanity, 
and completed their junction with the principal authority. This circum- 
stance explains the last words of Dmitri Donskoi to his boyars, when he 
recommended liis son to their protection. ''Under my reign, said he, 
"you were not boyars, but really Russian princes.” In fact (to cite only 
some examples), we see that his armies were as often commanded by boyars 
as by princes, and that, from this epoch, it was no longer a prince of the 
blood, but a boyar of the grand prince, wlio was his lieutenant at Novgorod. 

Nay, more, when the succession from father to son was once estabhshed, 
there were, at the very beginning, two minorities (those of Dmitri, and of 
Vasili, his grandson), during which the boyars composed the council of 
regency, governed the state, and were the equals, and even the superiors, 
of the princes who held appanages. This will explain why, in 1392, the 
boyars of Boris, the last prince oi: Suzdal, gave up him and his appanage to 
Vasili Dmitrievitch of Moscow. The motive is to be found only in their 
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interest; as the grand prince of Moscow entrusted them with the govormnent 
of the appanages, and thus substituted the nobles in the place of the princes. 

A very remarkable circumstance, with respect to Dmitri Donife.oi, is, 
on the one hand,' the energy with which he subdued those prineesj^ and, on 
the other, his circumspect treatment of his boyars. According to Karuinsin, 
it is more especially to their pride and jealousy of the tyssiatchsky of Moscow 
(the boyar of the city, or of the commune, a sort of civil and military tribune, 
elected by the people), that we are to attribute the abolition of that office 
by Donskoi. During the precedes; reign, another tyssiatchsky of Moscovir, 
who claimed precedence ot even the boyars of the grand prince, had been 
murdered by them. 

When this hereditary protection afforded by the grand princes of the 

Moscow branch was onco fairly es- 
, tablished, the nobles of each ap- 

panage, who constituted its army, 
!.iad tlienceforth an asylum, and, /as 
it were, a tribunal for redress,/ to 
which they could appeal whenever 
they wore dissatisned with |!heir 
^ prince. It was this which hiade 

Yver fall before Ivan Kalita; for 
the sovereign prince of tlm fust 
and last rivfil of Moscow having 






of Pskov, who had defenclnci him, 
\ the former withdrew to Moscow. 

^ A The power of Ivan KaUta being 
\ ™ onco raised by the Tatar^ aid, and 
\ by the re-establishment pi the di- 
rect lino of succession, ^and thor- 
oughly developed by hfis son and 
grandson, Simeon the Proud and 
Dmitri Donskoi, it followed, as a 
dmitki donskok natural consequence, that he who 

was most able to reward and to 
punish drew around him, and retained, the whole of the noples. These 
constituted the sole strength of the appanaged princes; their defection, 
therefore, completed the subjugation of tbe princes. Dmitri Donskoi was, 
therefore, in reality sovereign, as is proved by Ins treaties with the princess 
who held appanages^ all of whom he reduced to be his vassals. Aud, aocord- 
ii^ly, notwithstanding the appanages which he gave to his sons, and the 
dissensions which arose out of tnat error — an error as yet, perhaps, unavoid- 
able — the attachment of the nobles, for which we have just assigned a rea- 
^son, always replaced the legitimate heir on the throne. 

Already, so early as about 1366 , the Russian princes could no longer 
venture to contend against their lord paramount by any other means than 
by denunciations to the horde; but to what khan could they be addressed? 
Discord had created several : what result was to be hoped from them? Dmded 
among themselves, the Tatar armies had ceased to be an available force. 
The journeys to the Golden Horde, which had originally contributed to keep 
the Russian princes in awe, now served to afford them an insight into ■^e 
weakness of their enemies. The grand princes returned from the horde with 
the confidence that they might usurp with impunity; and their competitors 
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with envoys and letters, which even they themselves well knew would be 
of no avail. It was, then, obvious in Russia, that the only protecting power 
was at Moscow: to have recourse to its support was a matter of necessity* 
The petty princes could obtain it only by the sacrifice of their independence; 
and thus all of them became vassals to the grand prince Dmitri. 

: Never did a great man arise more opportunely than this Dmitri. It was 
propitious circumstance, that the dissensions of the Tatars gave them full 
occupation during the eighteen years subsequent to the first three of his 
reign this, in the first place, allowed him time to extinguish the devasta- 
ting fury of Olgerd the Lithuanian, son of Gedimin, father of lagello, and 
conqueror of all Lithuania, Volhinia, Smolensk, Kiev, and even of Taurida; 
secondly, to unite several principalities with his throne ; and lastly, to compel 
the other princes, and even the prince of Tver, to acknowledge his paramount 
authority. 

The contest with the latter was terrible: four times did Dmitri overcome 
Michael, and four times did the prince of Tver, aided by his son-in-law, the 
great Olgerd, prince of Lithuania, rise again victorious. In this obstinate 
conflict, Moscow itself was twice besieged, and must have fallen, had it not 
been for its stone walls, the recent work of the first regency of the Muscovite 
boyars. But, at length, Olgerd died; and Dmitri, who, but three years before, 
could appear only on his knees at the horde, now dared to refuse the khan his 
tribute, and to put to death the insolent ambassador who had been sent to 
claim it. 

We have seen that, fifty years earlier, a similar instance of temerity 
caused the branch of Tver to fall beneath that of Moscow; but times were 
changed. The triple alliance of the primate, the boyars, and the grand prince, 
had now restored to the Russians a confidence in their own strength: they had 
acquired boldness from a conviction of the power of their grand prince, and 
from the dissensions of the Tatars. Some bands of the latter, wandering in 
Muscovy in search of plunder, were defeated; at last the Tatars have fled 
before the Russians! they are become their slaves, the delusion of their invin- 
cibility is no morel 

The burst of fury which the khan exhibited on learning the murder of his 
representative, accordingly served as a signal for the confederation of all the 
Russian princes against the prince of Tver. He was compelled to submit to 
the grand prince, and to join with him against .the horde. 

The Battle of the Don or KuUkovo flS80 A.DJ 

Russia now began to feel that there were three things which were indis- 
pensably necessary to her; the establishment of the direct succession, the 
concentration of the supreme power, and the union of all parties against the 
Tatars. The movement in this direction was taken very opportunely; for it 
happened simultaneously that the Mongolian chief, Mamai, was also disemr 
barrassed of his civil wars (1380), and he hastened with all his forces into 
Russia to re-establish his slighted authority; but he found the grand prince 
Dmitri confronting him on the Don, at the head of the combined Russian 
princes and an army of two hundred thousand^ men. Dmitri put it to the 
choice of his troops whether they would go to encounter the foe, who were 
encamped at no great distance on the opposite shore of the river, or remain 
on this side and wait the attack? Witr one voice they declared for going 

^From 1863 to 1380, 

[“ 150,000 in Soloviov and Ramband.] 
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over to the assault. The grand prince immediately^ transported his battalions 
across the river, and then turned the vessels adrift, in order to cut of! all hopes 
of escaping by retreat, and inspire his men with a more desperate valour 
against an enemy who was three times stronger in numbers. The fight 
began. The Russians defended themselves valiantly against the furious 
attacks of the Tatars; the hosts of combatants pressed in such numbers to 
the field of battle, that multitudes of them were trampled under foot by the 
tumult of men and horses. The Tatars, continually relieved by fresh bodies 
of soldiers as any imrt was fatigued by the conflict, seemed at length to have 
victory on their sieJe. Nothing but the impossibility of getting over the river, 
and the firm persuasion that death would directly transport them from the 
hands of the infidel enemy into the mansions of bliss, restrained the Russians 
from a general flight. But all at once, at the very moment when everything 
seemed to be lost, a detachment of the grand princess army, which he had 
stationed as a reserve, and which till now had remained inactive and unob^ 
served, came up in full force, fell upon the rear of the Tatars, g.nd threw 
them into such amazement and terror that they fled, and left the EusaiaM 
masters of the field. This momentous victory, however, cost t)iem dealr; 
thousands lay dead upon the ground, and the whole army was occupied eight 
days in burying the bodies of the dead Russians: those oi the Tatars were left 
uninterred upon the ground. It was in memory of this achievement that 
Dmitri received his honourable surname of Donskoi. 

Significance oj Battle of KvUkovo 

The chronicles say that such a battle as that of Kulikovo had never before 
been known in Russia; even Europe had not seen the like of it for a long time. 
Such bloody conflicts had taken place in the western half of Europe at the 
beginning of the so-called Middle Ages, at the time of the great migration of 
nations, m those terrible collisions between European and Asiatic armies: 
such was the battle of ChMons-sur-Mame, when tne Roman genera? saved 
western Europe from the Huns; such too was the battle of Tours, where the 
Frankish leac].er saved western Europe from the Arabs (Saracens^ Western 
Europe was saved from the Asiatics, but her eastern half remained long open 
to their attacks. Here, about the middle of the ninth century, was 
formed an empire which should have served Europe as a bulwark against 
Asia; in the thirteenth century this bulwark was seemingly destroyed, but 
the foundations of the European empire were saved in the distant northwest; 
thanks to the preservation of these foundations, in a hundred and fifty years 
the empire succeeded in becoming unified, consolidated — and the victoiy 
of Kulikovo served as a proof of its strength. It was an omen of the triumpn 
of Euro^ over Asia, and has exactly the same signification in the history of 
eastern Europe as the victories of ChMons and Tours have in that of western 
Euxoj^e. It also bears a like character with them — that of a terrible, bloody 
slaughter, a desperate stru^le between Europe and Asia, which was to 
decide the CTeat question in the history of humanity : which of these two parts 
of the world was to triumph over the other. 

But the victory of Kulikovo was one of those victories which closely 
border upon grievous defeats. When, says the tradition, the grand prince 
ordered a count to be made of those who were left alive after the battle, 
the boyar Michael Aleksandrovitch reported to him that there remained in 
all forfy thousand men, while more than four hundred thousand had been in 
action. And although the historian is not obliged to accept the latter state- 
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ment literally, yet the ratio here given between the living and the dead is of 
great importance to him. Four princes, thirteen boyars, and a monk of the 
monastery of Troitsa, were among the slain. It is for this reason that in the 
embellished narral^ives of the defeat of Mamai we see the event represented on 
one hand as a great triumph and on the other as a woeful and lamentable event. 
Th^ere was great joy in Russia, says the chronicler, but there was also great 
grief over those slain by Mamai at the Don; the land of Russia was bereft of 
all voyevods (captains) and ihen and all kinds of warriors, and therefore 
there was a great fear throughout all the land of Russia, It was this depopu- 
lation through loss of men that gave the Tatars a short-lived triumph over the 
victors of Kulikovo.** 


THE DESTEUCTION OF MOSCOW (1382 A.D.) 


The immediate and inevitable consequence of the battle was a sensible 
reduction qf the Russian army. The numbers that fell before the Tatars 
could not be easily or speedily supplied; nor were the means of a fresh 
levy accessible. Those districts from which the grand army was ordinarily 
recruited had already exhausted their population; all the remote prin- 
cipalities had contributed in nearly equal proportion, and the majority 
of the rest of the empire was composed of persons who were unaccustomed to 
the use of arms, having been exclusively occupied in tillage or commerce. 
These circumstances, which did not damp the joy of the victory, or diminish 
its real importance, presented to the implacable foe a new temjDtation for 
crossing the border. But it was not until two of the wandering hordes had 
formed a junction that the Tatars were able to undertake the enterprise. 
The preparations for it occupied them two years. Tn 1382 , the hord<is of the 
Don and the Volga united, and making a descent upon the frontier provinces 
with' success, penetrated as far as Moscow. The city had been previously 
fortified by the boyars with strong ramparts and iron gates; and Dmitri, 
trusting with confidence to the invincibility of the fortifications, left tne capital 
in the charge of one of his generals, while he imprudently went into the interior 
to recruit his army. His absence in the hour of danger spread consternation 
amongst the peaceable part of the inhabitants, particularly the (jlergy, who 
relied upon his energies on the most trying occasions. The metropolitan, 
accompanied by a great number of the citizens, left the city upon the approach 
of the Tatars. The small garrison that remained made an ineffectual show 
on the ramparts, and the Tatars, who mi^t not otherwise have gained their 
object, prevailed upon the timidity of the Russians, who consented to capitu- 
late upon a promise of pardon. The Tatars observed their pledge in this 
instance as they had done in every similar case — by availing themselves of 
the first opportunity to violate it. They no sooner entered Moscow than they 
gave it to the flames, and massacred every living person they met in the 
streets. Having glutted their revenge wilii a terrible scene of slaughter 
and conflagration, they returned home, satisfied with having reduced the 
g^d princedom once more, after their own fashion, to subjection. They 
did not perceive that in this exercise of brutal rage they strengthened the 
moral power of Russia, by giving an increased motive to co-operation, and 
by rendering the abhorrence of tieir yoke still more bitter than before. All 
they desired was the physical and visible evidence of superiority* either not 
hewing, or not comprehending, the silent and unseen progress of that strength 
which combined opmion acquires imder the pressure of blind tyranny. 

Dmitri, thus reduced to submission, was compelled once more to per- 
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form the humiliating ponance of bogging his dignity at tho hands of the 
khan. Eiupiro hati just been within his grasp; he had bound up the shat- 
tered parts of the great inass; ho ha<l oJTechid a union of sentiment, and a 
bond of co-opcmtioii; but in the effort to establish this desirable end, he had 
oxhaustod the means by whicii alone it could be perpetuated. Had the 
Tatars suffered a short period more to have' elapsed before they resumed 
the work of spoliation, it is not improbablcj but that a sufficient force could 
have been raised to repel them: but they a|)peared in considerable numbers, 
animated by the wiklcst passions, at a time when Dmitri^ was unable dio 
make head against their approach. Tlic result was unavoidable; and the 
grand prince, in suing to oe reinstated on tin* throne from which he was 
virtual].y expelled, merely acquiesced in a necessity which lie could not avert* 

But the destruction of Moscow had no (‘fleet upon the great principle 
that was now in course of development all over the empire. The grand 
princedom was still the centre of all the Russian operations: the grand prince 
was still the acknowledged authority to whi(‘,li all the subordinate rulers 
deferred. "Whili^^ this paramount virtue of cohesion remained unimpaired, 
the incursions of the Tatars, however calamitouB in their passing visitations, 
had no other influence upon the ultimate destiny of the country than that 
of stimulating the latent patriotism of the poiiulation, and of convincing 
the petty princes, if indeed any further evidence were wanted, of the dis- 
astrous impolicy of wasting their resources in private feuds. 

THK DEATH OF DMITRI DONSICOi; HIS PliACW I NT IUHTOUV 

The example of Dmitri Donskoi had clearly pointed out the (course which 
it was blic policy of the grand prince to follow; but, in order i.o place Ids own 
views beyond the reach of speculation, and to enforce thtmi in as solemn a 
manner as lie could upon his successors, that prince placed a last injunction 
upon his sou, which he also addressed in his will to^ all future grand princes, 
to persevere in the lofty object of regeneration by maintaining and strcngtlMui- 
ing the domestic alliances of the sovereignty, and resisting the Tatars until 
they should be finally driven out of Russia. His reign of twenty-seven 
years, crowned with eventful circumstances, and subjected to many fluctu- 
atious, established two objects which were of the highest consequence to 
the ultimate completion of the great design. Amidst all tho impediments 
that lay in his way, or that sprang up as ho advanced, Dndtri continued 
his efforts to create an order of nobility — th^ boyars, who, scattered 
through every part of the empire, and surrounding Ms court on all occasions 
of political importance, held the keys of communication and control in their 
hands, by which the means of concentration were at all times facilitated. 
That was one object, involving in its fulfilment the gradual reduction of 
the power of the petty princes, and contributing mainly to the security of 
the second object, which was the chief agent of his designs against the Tatars. 
In proportion as he won over the boyars to his side, and gave them an interest 
in his prosperity, he increased the power of the grand princedom. These 
were the elements of his plan: the progressive concentration of the empire, 
and the elevation of the grand princedom to the supreme authority. Tho 
checks that he met in the prosecution of these purposes, of which the descent 
of the Tatar army upon Moscow was the principal, slightly retarded, but 
never obscured, his progress. The advances that !ie had macic were evident. 
It did not require the attestation of his dying instructions to explain the aim. 
of his life: it was visibly exemplified in the institutions he bequeathed to 
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his country; in the altered state of society; and in the general submission 
of the appanages to a throne which, at the period of his accession, was 
shaken to its centre by rebellion.^^ 

In 1389 Dmitri died at the early age of thirty-nine. His grandfather, 
his uncle, and his father had quietly prepared ample means for an open 
de::isive struggle. Dmitri's merit consisted in the fact that he understood 
how to take advantage of these means, understood how to develop the forces^ 
alhis disposal and to impart to them the proper direction at the proper time. 
We do not intend to weigh the merits of Dmitri in comparison with those 
of his predecessors; we will only i-emark that the application of forces is 
usually more evident and more resounding than their preparation, and that 
the reign of Dmitri, crowded as it was from beginning to end with the events 
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of a persistent and momentous struggle, easily eclipsed the reigns of his 
predecessor with their sparse incidents. Events like the battle of Kulikovo 
make a powerful impression upon the imagination of contemporaries and 
endure long in the remembrance of their descendants. It is therefore not 
surprising that the victor of Mamai should have been given beside Alex- 
ander Nevski so conspicuous a place amongst the princes of the new north- 
eastern Russia. The best proof of the great importance attributed to Dmitri's 
deeds by contemporaries is to be found in the existence of a separate narra- 
tive of the exploits of this prince, a separate embellished biography. Dmitri's 

1 . 11 11 1 was strong and valiant, and great and 

ul? 1 j shouldered ^d very heavy, hia beard and W were 

wondwful was hia gaze.” In his biography the severity 
? Inew extolled, his aversion to pleasure, his piety, gentleness, his chas- 
tity both before and after marriage; among other things it b said: “Although 
he was ^t learned m books, yet he had spiritual books in his heart.” The 
> w . described: “He fell ill and was in great pain, then 

It abated, but he again fell into a great sickness and his groaning* came to 

nis heart, for it touched his inner parts and his soul already drew near to 
death." 

The important consequences of Dmitri’s activity are manifested in his 
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will and testament, in which we meet with hitherto nnhearcl-of dispositions. 
The Moscow prince blesses liis eldest son Vasili and endows him with the 
grand principality of Vladimir, whi(‘.h he calls his paternal inheritence. 
Donskoi no longer f(‘,ars anj^ rivals to his son, either from IVcn* or Suzdal. 
Besides Vasili, Bniitri had five sons: luri, Andrew, Peter, John, and Con- 
stantine; but the two latter were under age, Constantine having bt^en born 
only four days l)eft)re his father’s death, and the grand princes c,onfitlcs his 
paternal domain of Moscow to his four elder sons. In this domain, thot^is 
in the town of Moscow and the districts appertaining to it, Donskoi hml 
ruled over two parts or shares, the share of lais father Ivan and of his uncle 
Simeon, while the third share was under the rule of Vladimir Andreevitch, 
to whom it now remained. Of his two shares the grand prince left one half 
to his eldest son Vasili; the other half was divided in thrtic partuS among the 
remaining sons, and the other towns of the principality of Moscow were 
divided among the four sons; Kolomna wemt to Vasili, the eldest, Zveni- 
gorod to Imi, Mozhaisk to Andrew, Dmitrov to Peter. 

THE EEIGN OF VASILI-DMITEIEVITOH (m8l)™H25 A.I>.) 

From the very commencement of his reign tlic young son of Donskoi 
showed that he would remain true to the traditions of his father and grand- 
father. A year after the^ khan’s ambassador had placed him on the grand 
prince's throne at Vladimir, Vasili set out for the horde and there', purcliasotl 
an mrlt/c (letter-patent of the khans) for the principality of Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, which not bug before, after many entreaties, had beem obtained 
from the horde by Boris Constantinovitch. When the latter heard of Vasili’s 
designs, Boris called together his boyars and said to them with- tc'ars in his 
eyes: “My lords and brothers, my boyars and friends! remember your 
oath on the cross, remember what you swore to me!” The senior among 
his boyars was Vasili llumianietz, who rcpli(Kl to the prinexu “Do not 
grieve, my lord prince! we are all faitliful to thee and ready io lay down our 
heads and to shed our blood for thee.” Thus he spoke to luH prince, but 
meanwhile he sent to Vasili Dmiirievitch, promising to give up Boris Coii- 
stantinovitch to him. On his way back from the horde, when he had reached 
Kolomna, Vasili sent from there to Nijni the ambassador of Toktamish and 
his own boyars. At first Boris would not let them ent(ir the town, but 
Ruinianietz said to him: “My lord prince, the khan’s ambassador and the 
Muscovite boyars come here in order to confirm i)eacc and establish over- 
lasting love, but thou wishest to raise dissensions and wax; let them come 
into the town; what can they do to thee? wo are all with thcjc.” But as soon 
as the ambassador and boyars had entered the town, they ordered the bells 
to be rung, assembled the people, and announced to them that Nijni already 
belonged to the prince of Moscow. When Boris heard this ho sent for his 
boyars and said to them: “My lords and brothers, my beloved drujina! 
remember your oath on the cross, do not give me up to my enemies.” But 
this same Eumianietz replied: “Lord prince! do not hope in us, we arc no 
longer thine, we are not with thee, but against thee!” Boris was seized, 
and when somewhat later Vasili Dmitrievitch came to Nijni, he placed there 
his lieutenants; and Prince Boris, with his wife, children, and partisans, he 
ordered to be carried away in chains to various towns and kept in strict 
imprisonment.® 

The princes of Suzdal, Boris’ nephews, were banished, and Vasili also 
acquired Suzdal. Later on the princes of Suzdal made peace with the grand 
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prince and received back from him their patrimonial estates, but from genera- 
tion to generation they remained dependents of Moscow and not independent 
rulers. In 1395 took place an event which raised the moral importance of 
Moscow: on account of an expected invasion of Timur (Tamerlane), which, 
however, never took place, Vasili Dmitrievitch ordered to be transported 
fr(^m Vladimir to Moscow that famous ikon which Andrew had formerly 
taken from Kiev to his beloved town of Vladimir; this ikon now served to 
consecrate the pre-eminence of Moscow over all other Russian towns. 

' Following in the steps of his predecessors, Vasili Dmitrievitch opjoressed 
Novgorod, but did not however entirely attain to the goal of his designs. 
Twice he endeavoured to wrest her Dvinsk cdlonies from her, taking advan- 
tage of the fact that in the Dvinsk territories a party had been formed which 
preferred the rule of the Moscow grand prince to that of Grand Novgorod. 
The people of Novgorod were fortunate in defending their colonies, but they 
paid dearly for it: the grand prince laid waste the territory of Novgorod, and 
ordered some of the inhabitants who had killed a partisan of his at Torzhok 
to be strangled; but worse than all, Novgorod itself could not get on without 
the grand prince and was obliged to turn to him for help when another grand 
prince, namely the Lithuanian, attempted its conquest. 

At that period the horde was so torn up with inward dissensions that 
Vasili had not for sorne years paid tribute to the khan and regarded himself 
as independent; but in 1408 an unexpected attack was made on Moscow by 
the Tatar 'prince Edigei, who like Mamai, without being khan himself, made 
those who bore the name of khan obey him. Vasili Dmitrievitch being off 
his guard and thir^ng that the horde had become weakened, did not take 
early measures against his wily adversary, who deceived him by his hypocrisy 
and pretended good-will. Like his father he escaped to Kostroma, but pro- 
vided better than his father for the defence of Moscow by confiding it to his 
brave uncle. Prince Vladimir Andreevitch. The inhabitants themselves 
burne4 their faubourg, and Edigei could not take the Kremlin, but the horde 
laid waste many Russian towns and villages. Moscow now learned that 
although the horde had no longer the power to hold Russia in servitude, yet 
it might still make itself terrible by its sudden incursions, devastations, and 
capture of the inhabitants. Shortly thereafter, in 1412, Vasili went to the 
horde to do homage to the new khan Djelalledin, brought him tribute, and 
made presents to the Tatar grandees, so that the khan confirmed the grand 
principality to the prince^ of Moscow, although he had previously intended 
to bestow it upon the exiled prince of Nijni-Novgorod. The power of the 
khans over Russia was now only held by a thread; but for some time yet the 
Moscow princes could take advantage of it in order to strengthen their own 
authority over Russia and to shelter their inclinations under the shadow of 
its ancient might. Meanwhile they took measures of defence against the 
Tatar invasions, which might be all the more annoying because they were 
directed from various sides and from various framents of the crumbling 
horde. In the west the Lithuanian power, which had sprung up under 
Gedimin, and grown great under Olgerd, had attained to its utmost limits 
under Vitovt. 

Strictly speaking; the su preme authority over Lithuania and the part of 
Russia in subjection to it be qnged to Ia,gello, king of Poland; but Lithuania 
was governed independently in the quality of viceroy by his cousin Vitovt, 
the son of that Keistut who had been strangled by lagello. Vitovt, 
following the example of his predecessors, aimed at extending the fron- 
tiers of Lithuania at the expense of the Russian territories, and gradually 
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subjugated one after another of them. Vasili Dmitriovitch was married 
to the daughter of Vitovfc, Sophia; throughout his roign, he had to keep up 
friendly relations with his kinsman, and yet be on tiis guard against the 
ambitious designs of his fatltcr-indaw. The Mus(^o'’dte prince acted with 
great caution and prudence, giving way to his father-in-law as far as possible, 
but safeguarded himself and Russia from him. Jllo did not hinder Vitovt 
from taking Smolensk, chiefly because last, prince of Smolensk, luri, was 
a villain in the full sense of the word, and the inhabitants themselves pre- 
ferred to submit to Vitovt, rather tluin to tlu'ir own prince. When however 
Vitovt showed too plainly his intentions of capturing Pskov and Novgorod, 
the grand prince of Moscow openly took up sTins against hie father-in-kw 
and a war seemed imminent; but in'l407 tlu^ matiter was S(dtled between them, 
and a peace was concluded by wlu(*,h the river Ougra was made a boundary 
between the Muscovite and the Lithuanian possi^ssious. 

VASILI VABILIBVITCH (AFrimWAIlDS OALLni) BLIND OR DAEK 

Vasili Bmitricvitch died in 1425. His successor, Vasili Vasihevitch, was 
a man of limited gifts and of weak mind and will but capable of every villainy 
and treachery. The members of the princely houBo had been held in utter 
subjection under Vasili Dmitrievitch, but at his death they raised their 
heads, and luri, the uncle of Vasili Vasilievitch, endeavoured to obtain the 
grand principality from the horde. But the artful and wily boyar, Ivan 
Dmitrievitch Vsevolozhsky, succeeded in 1432 in setting aside luri and 
assuring the grand principality to Vasili Vasilievitch. Wlion luri pleaded 
his right of seniority as uncle, and in support; of his claim cited precedents 
by which xmcles had been preferred, as seniors in years and birth, to their 
nephews, Vsevolozhsky represented to the khan that Vasili had already 
received the principality by will of the khan and that this will should bo hold 
above all laws and customs. This appeal to the absolute will of the khan 
pleased the latter and Vasili Vasilievitch remained grand prince. Some 
years later this same boyar, angered at Vasili because the latter had first 
promised to marry his daughter and then married Marie laroslavna, the 
grand-daughter of Vladimir Andreevitch Serpukhovski, himself incited 
luri to wrest the principality from his nephew. Thus Russia again became 
the prey of civil wars, which were signalised by hideous crimes. luri, who 
had taken possession of Moscow, was again expelled and soon after died. 
The son of luri, Vasili Kossoi (the Squinting) concluded peace with Vasili, and 
then, having treacherously violated the treaty, attacked Vasili, but he was 
vanquished, captured, and blinded (1435). After a few years the following 
events took place at the Golden Horde : the khan Olu Makhmet was deprived 
of his throne and sought the aid of the grand prince of Moscow. The grand 
prince not only refused him his aid, but also drove him out of the boundaries 
of the territory of Moscow. TJlu Makhmet and his pai4)isans then established 
themselves on the banks of the Volga at Kazan, and there laid the founda- 
tions^ of a Tatar empire that during a whole century brought desolation on 
Ri^sia. Ulu Makhmet, as ruler of Kazan, avenged himself on the Muscovite 
prince for the past, was victorious over him in battle, and took liim prisoner. 
Vasili Vasilievitch only recovered his liberty by paying an enormous ransom. 
When he returned to his native land, he was against his will obliged to lay upon 
the people heavy taxes and to receive Tatars into his principality and ^ve 
them estates. All this awakened dissatisfaction against him, of which the 
Galician prince Dmitri Shemiaka, the brother of Kossoi, hastened to take 
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advantage, and joining himself to the princes of Tver and Mozhaisk, in 1446 
he ordered Vasili to be treacherously seized at the monastery of Troitsa and 
blinded. Shemiaka took possession of the grand principality and kept the 
blind Vasili in confinement, but observing an agitation among the people, he 
yielded to the request of Jonas, bishop of Eiazan, and gave Vasili his liberty, 
a1^ the same time making hiiii swear that he would not seek to regain the 
grand principality. Vasili did not keep his oath, and in 1447 the partisans of 
the blind prince again raised him to the throne. 

It is remarkable that from this period the reign of Vasili Vasilievitch 
entirely changed in character. While he had 
his eyesight, VasDi was a most insignificant sov- 
ereign, but from the time that he lost his eyes, 
his reign becomes distinguished for its firmness, 
intelligence, and decision. It is evident that 
clever and active men must have ruled in the 
name of the blind jorince. Such were the boyars : 
the princes Patritceev, Riapolovskl, Koshkin, 

Plesktcheey, Morozov, and the famous voye- 
vods, Striga-Obolenski and Theodore Bassenok, 
but above all the metropolitan Jonas. 

Jonas Becomes Metropolitan 

Jonas was a native of Kostroma. "When he 
was made bishop of Riazan he did not in any 
wise become a partisan of the local views ; his 
sympathies inclined to Moscow because, in con- 
formity with the conditions of that epoch, Jonas 
saw in, Moscow alone the centre of Russian uni- 
fication. In 1431, at the death of the metro- 
politan Photius, Jonas was elected metropolitan, 
out the patriarch of Constantinople had already 
named the Greek^ Isidore to that office. This 
Isidore had participated in the capacity of Rus- 
sian metropolitan, in the Florentine council 
which had proclaimed the union of the Greek 
church with the Roman, the pope of Rome to 
be the head of the Universal church. Isidore, 
together with the patriarch of Constantinople 

and the Byzantine emperor had submitted to the pope; for Isidore was at heart 
.a Greek: all his aims were directed to the salvation of his perishing country, 
and like many other Greeks he hoped through the pope to arouse Europe 
ajgainst the Turks. It was these hopes that had caused the Greeks of that 
time to sacrifice the independence of their church. In the eyes of Isidore 
Russia too was to serve as an instrument for Greek patriotic designs; but 
the union was rejected at Moscow, Isidore was driven out, and for some 
years the office of metropolitan of Moscow remained unoccupied. Kiev had 
its own metropolitans since the days of Vitovt, but Moscow did not wish 
to have anything to do with them. The bishop of Riazan, Jonas, having 
been already named metropolitan by the Russian clergy, enjoyed at Moscow 
a pre-eminent importance and influence, and finally, in 1448, this archbishop 
was raised to the rank of metropolitan by an assembly of the Russian bishops, 
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without regard to the patriarch. Thia event waa n deciaivo breach with 
the past, and from that time the caatern-RuBBian church ccaaod to depend 
upon the patriarch of Constantinople and acquired full independence. The 
centre of her supreme power was Moscow, ami this circumstance definitively 
established that moral, importance of Moscow, which had been aimed for 
by the metropolitan Peter, which had been hold up by Alexia, and wh^h 
had received greater brilliancy from the transfer of the ikon of the Blessed 
Virgin from Vladimir. From that time the Russian territories not y,et 
subject to Moscow and aiming to preserve their independence, c from her — 
Tver, Eiazan, Novgorod — were bound to her more closely by spiritual 
bonds. 

When he had for the third time aacoiuled the throne of Moscow, the 
grand prince designated as co-regent with himself his eldest son Ivan, who 
was thenceforth called grand prince like his fathesr, as is shown by the trciaties 
of that period. It was from that time that the political activity of Ivan 
commenced and gradually widened; and theue is no doubt tlu:^ when ho 
attaineci his majority it was he, and not his blind father that directed the 
accomplishment of the events winch led to the strengthening of Moscow. 
Prince Dmitri Shemiaka, who had been obliged to promise on his oath to 
desist from any further attempts uipon the grand principality, did not cease 
to show his enmity against Vasili tlic Dark.* The clergy wrote to Shemiaka 
a letter of admonishment, but ho would not listen to their remonstrances, 
ancl the armies of Moscow marched with the blessing of Jonas ancl accom- 
panied by the young prince, against Shemiaka in CJalicia. Shemiaka was 
defeated and fled to Novgorodj" where the inhabitants gave him a refuge, 
and Galicia with its dependencies was again joined to Moscow. Shemiaka 
continued to plot against Vasili, took Ustiug, and established himself there; 
but the young prince Ivan Vasilievitch drove him out, and Shemiaka again 
fled to Novgorod. The metropolitan Jonas issued an (xlict declaring She- 
miaka excommunicated from the church, forbidding orthodox peripns to 
eat and drink with him, and reproaching the people of Novgorod for having 
received him. It was then decided at Moscow to put an end to Shemiaka 
by secretly murdering him; the secretary Borodati, through Shemiaka’s 
boyar Ivan Kotov, induced Shemiaka’s cook to prepare and serve to him 
a poisoned fowl (1453). 

Vasili the Dark died on the 5th of March, 1462, from an unsuccessful 
treatment of burns. He outlived his chief counsellor, the metroipolitan 
Jonas, by a year, the latter having died on the 31at of March, 1461.^ 


A REVIEW OE THE INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT DURING THE TATAR PERIOD 

The beginning of the fourteenth centuiw was the commencement of a 
new epoch m the life of Russia; in its two halves two empires began to chrys- 
tallize: that of Moscow in the east and that of Lithuania in the west, and the 
scattered elements began to gather around the new centres. Such a centre 
for eastern Russia was Moscow, until then an insignificant town, rarely 
mentioned in the chronicles, being the share of the younger and therefore 
less powerful princes. Under Daniel Aleksandrovitch^ the town of Moscow 
constituted the whole principality. With the acquisition of Fereiaslavl 
(1302), Mozhaisk (1303), and Kolomna (1308) this region became somewhat 


* A son of Alexander Nevsti. 
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more extended, but when it fell to the share of Ivan Danilovitch after the 
death of his brother luri, it was still very insignificant; and yet through sts 
resources the princes of Moscow managed to become the first in eastern 
Russia and little by little to gather round them the whole of eastern Russia, 
The rise of the principality of Moscow is one of the most remarkable phe- 
‘ nomena in the history of Russia. It is therefore not surprising that par- 
ticufar attention should have been directed towards it by historians, and 
by the light of their imited investigations the phenomenon becomes suf- 
ficiently clear. 

In the thirteenth century, under the domination of the Tatars in eastern 
Russia, there was a continual struggle amongst the princes^ for the title of 
grand prince, to which they also strove to unite the possession of Vladimir. 
We also observe another distinctive feature of the time, which was that the 
princes did not remain to live in Vladimir, but only strove to unite it to their 
own possessions, and thus augment them, and, if possible, secure them for 
their families The struggle was for the preponderance of one family over 
another through the extension of itc territorial possessions. In the Kievan 
period, whoever became prince of Kiev, removeci to Kiev, and named some- 
one of his own family as ruler in his own principality, so that if Kiev were 
lost and it should pass into another family, he would not lose his own patri- 
mony. 

During the Tatar period we note a new phenomenon: the princes did not 
merely separate themselves from their patrimonial lands, ^ but even from 
their capitals; for instance: laroslav lived in Tver, Basil in Kostroma, 
Andrew in Gorodeza, Dmitri in Pereiaslavl, and so on. The power of a grand 
prince at that time was only a hegemony, a preponderance over other princes; 
as a testimony of their independence the other princes, the elders of their 
families (such as Riazan, Tver, etc.) began also to call themselves gi'and 
orinces, and the preponderance of the grand prince of Vladimir little by 
..ittle lost its significance. To all this there must yet be added another special 
circumstance, that in order for anyone to unite Vladimir and its territory 
to his possessions and thus obtain the predominance, a iarlih or letter 
of the khan was required; no rights were necessary and a wide field was 
open for every guest. Thus there appeared a new basis for the right of 
succession: the favour of the khan. To obtain this favour was the aim of 
all the princes, to keep it — a peculiar art. Whoever possessed this art 
would be the head over all eastern Russia, and whoever could maintain this 
position was boimd to subordinate all the rest to himself. In consequence 
of this, the first condition for success at that time was a dexterous tactful- 
ness, and whoever possessed this quality must come out victor. This dex- 
terousness was a peculiar distinction of the Muscovite princes, and in it lay 
the chief cause of their success. They had neither power nor higher rights, 
and aU their hopes were founded on their own skill and the favour oj: the 
khan. They had no riches, and their patrimonial lands, poor and secluded, 
away from the great rivers which were then the chief means of communi- 
cation, did not yield them large means. 

But to ensure success with the khan, his wife, and the princes of the horde, 
money was necessary; so they became saving and scraping, and all their 
capacities were directed to the acquisition of gain. Tieir qualities were 
neither brilliant nor attractive, but in their position it was only by these 
sober qualities that anything could be obtained. Alexander laroslavitch 
(Nevski) pointed out to his successors that their policy should be to give 
way when necessary and to wait when uncertain. He who followed this 

H. W. — TOL. XYU. M 
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counsel was successful; whosoever hurried, like Alexander Mikhailovitch 
(of Tver), was a loser in the game. 

But while taking advant^e of every means of influence with the horde, 
the Muscovite princes did not lose sight of those means by which they could 
also act within Russia itself. Ivan Danilovitch managed to induce the met- 
ropolitan St. Peter to come to Moscow, and his successors continued to reside 
in that town. The alliance with the spiritual power, the only power that 
embraced the whole of Russia, was of extraordinary advantage to the Mus- 
covite princes. 

The metropolitan could exert his influence everywhere. Thus Theognost 
closed the churches at Pskov when that city offered an asylum to Alexander 
Mikhailovitch, and St. Sergius did likewise at Nijni-Novgorod when it accepted 
a prince to whom Moscow was opposed. This alliance was a most natural 
one: if the princes n^ded the authority of the church, the clergy — at that 
time the representatives of the most advanced ideas concerning the civil 
order — sought to realise that order of which it stood in need even for its 
purely economic interests. There is not the slightest doubt that one of the 
chief causes of the devotion of the clergy to the views and ]D,olicies of the 
Muscovite princes, lay in its conviction that it was bound to c.erive material 
advantages from the concentration of all power in the hands of one prince. 
In fact, while the system of appanages prevailed, it was, on the one hand, 
extremely difficult for the clergy to enjoy its possessions and privileges in 
security, because the maintenance of this security depended not on one, but 
on many; while on the other Imnd, the princes of appanages infringed on 
clerical privileges more frequently than tne grand prince. Tlic dispersion 
of the monastic estates over several principalities still further contributed 
to the desire of the clergy for the abolition of the appanage system, which 
increased the difficulties of managing those estates. Especially in the case 
of war among the princes of appanages, the clergy of one appanage might 
easily be deprived of its possessions in another appanage, because such a 
time all means of injuring the enemy were considered permissible. 

In the increase of power of the Muscovite princes a leading part also 
belongs to the Moscow boyars, whose activity was principally displayed 
during the youth or minority of the grand princes.' 

Such were the principal causes of the strength of the Moscow princes; 
to them should be added (according to the historians N. V. Stankevitch and 
S. M. Soloviov) the central position of the principality of Moscow, both in the 

* *' The origbi of the Bussian aristocracy," says Turgeniev/, quoting from. Karamzin, ** Is 
lost in the most remote antiquity. The dignity of boyar Is perhaps even more ancient than 
that of prince; it distinguished the knights and the most notable ditixens, who, in the Slav 
republics, commanded the armies and administrated the country. This dignity appears never 
to nave been hereditary, hut only personal. Although In the course of time it was cometimes 
conferred by tiie princes, each of the ancient towns had nevertheless Its own boyars, who filled 
the principal elective offices; even the boyars created by the princes enjoyed a certain independ- 
ence. Thus, in the treaties of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we often see the contract- 
ing parties confirming to the boyars the right of quitting the service of one prince to enter the 
service of another. Dissatisfied at Tchemigov, the boyar went with his numerous following to 
Kiev, Galitch, or Vladimir, where ho found new fiefs and tokens of general respect. But when 
southern Bussia had become transformed into Lithuania, when Moscow began to grow larger 
at the expense of the neighbouring principalities, when the number of princses possessing 
began to diminidn, at the same time that the sovereign’s power over the pe<ml© was 
becoming more unlimited, then the dignity of boyar also lost its ancient importance. Popular 
power was favourable to that of the boyars, which acting through the prince on the people, 
could also act through these latter on the prince. This support at last failed them. Nothing 
remained to the boyars but to ober their prince, or to become traitors or rebels; there was no 

g olden mean to take, and in the face of the sovereign, no legal moans of opposition existed, 
a a word absolute power was developing Itself." 
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sense that Moscow is near the sources of the chief rivers, and that an attack 
from without must first fall on the. surrounding prmcipalities. But these 
causes are evidently secondary and would have no significance without the 
others : Moscow is not so far from the other principalities that these advantages 
would belong to her alone. It ai^as much more important that a wise policy, 
by ()reserving Moscow from the attacks of the Tatars, attracted thitiier an 
increased population and thus enriched the principality. A final important 
cau^ was the weakening of the Tatar horde and its dismemberment at the 
end of this period, of which the princes of Moscow did not fail to take advan* 
tage for their own ends.^ 

THE INTLUENCE OF TATAE DOMINATION 

Karanazin, in relating the history of the invasion of Russia by the Mongols, 
makes some reflections on the consequences of the domination of these bar- 
barians for the Russian people. In spite of his devotion to autocratic power, 
he cannot prevent himself from keenly regretting the liberty which this power 
had superseded. 

There was a time,” he says, “when Russia, shaped and elevated by the 
unity of the sovereign power, yielded neither in force nor civilisation to the 
foremost of the European powers founded by the peoples of Germany on the 
ruins of the Western Empire. Having the same character, the same laws, 
the same usages, the same political institutions, which were communicated 
to Russia by the Varangian or Norman princes, she took her place in the new 
political system of Europe with some real claims to a great importance, and 
with the remarkable advant^e of being under the influence of Greece, the 
only one of all the powers which had not been overthrown by the barbarians. 
This happy time for Russia is that of laroslav the Great. Strengthened by 
both Cm^tianity and public order, she possessed a religious teaching, schools, 
laws, an Important trade, a numerous army, a fleet, unity of power, and civil 
liberty. What was Europe at the beginning of the eleventh century? The 
theatre of feudal tyranny, of the weakness of sovereigns, of audacity amoi^at 
the barons, of slavei^ in the peoples, of superstition and of ignorance, 'file 
genius of Alfred and Charlemagne shone through the darkness, but soon faded 
away; their memory only h^ survived, their beneficent institutions, their 
generous intentions, disappeared with them. 

“ The shadow of barbarism, by veiling the horizon of Russia, hid Europe 
from 'ts flight ax the very time at which enlightenment was beginning to 
spread there; when the people began to shake off slavery, and the towns to 
contract alliances for their mutual guarantee against oppression; when the 
invention of the compass extended navigation and commerce; the time which 
saw the foundation of universities, in which fine manners began to soften, 
etc. During this period Russia, oppressed and torn asunder bv the Mongols, 
was collecting all her forces merely t.iat she might not perish. There was then 
no question of civilisation for the Russians. The rigours of the climate 
did not permit the Mongols to establish themselves in Russia as they had done 
in China and India. The khans wished to reign over Russia only from afar. 
But the envoys of the horde, representing the person of the khan, did what 
they chose in Russia; the traders, even the Mongol vagabonas, treated 
Russians as vile slaves. What was the natural consequence? Moral degra^ 
tion. Forgetting national pride Russians learnt base cunning — the ruses 
and bravado of the weak. They deceived the Tatars, and one another they 
deceived still more. While ransoming themselves at the price ot gold from 
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the oppressions of the barbarians, they beoanio more pvodj, and k'ss scubii-ive 
to insnlts and to shame, exposed as they were to th(>. viokaux'. of fon'igu tyraids. 
From the time of Vasili laroslavitch down to that of Ivjin Kalita (that most 
unhappy period!) Russia resembled a black forest mllm than a stiate; might 
appeared to be right; he who could pillage, pillagisl, fonaguers and natives 
alike; there was no safety., either on tae roads or at lumas roljbery diNsinvyed 
property everywhere. And wh(m this huiibk; anar(‘hy Ix'gun to disappcxir, 
when the stupor and the terror had ceased, and law, whicli is the soul of soci^dy, 
could at least be re-established, it was then nect^ssary to have recourses to a 
severity unknown to the ancient Russijins, Light pecuniary fines had form™ 
erly surEced for the repression of tludt, but already in tlu^ fourtetmth century, 
thieves were hanged. The Russian of laroslav’s day knew no other blows 
than those ho might receive in a private quarrel; under the yok(^ (»r the 
Mongols corporal punishment was introduced. It may be that the present 
character of the nation still offers tracers which were inqiresscxl upon it by the 
barbarity of the conqueror. It must be remarlnxl also tluit, togetiier with 
other noble qualities, valour and military courage gnsw visibly ^ weaker. 
Formerly the princes had struck with the sword; during thisi period they 
redressed their grievances by means only of baseness and complaints brought 
before the khans. If, after two centuries of suesh slavtny, lluHsians hav(i not 
lost all moral sense, all love for virtue, and all patriotism, let us thank the 
influence of religion; it is religion whicli has maintained tluau in the position 
of men and citizens, which has not allowed hearts to grow hard, and con- 
science to be silenced. Humiliated as Russians tluy again raised th(anselv<'.a 
under the name of Christians, and they loved their country as being a country 
of true believers. 

The internal constitution of the state was changed; ev(*ry thing which 
was free, everything which was founded on ancient rights, civil or political, 
became extinct. After having humbly cringed to the horde, tlu^ princ.es 
returned to their homes as terrible masters, for they were commantlhig in the 
name of a supreme suzerain. That which could not be. done either in the 
days of laroslav the Great or in those of Andrew and of Vsevolod III, was 
accomplished noiselessly and without dilEculty in the time of the Mongols. 
At Vladimir and everywhere else, except Novgorod and Pskov, tliere was no 
longer heard the sound of the vetch6 bell, that rnanifcst.ation of popular sover- 
eignty ; a manifestation which was often tumultuous, but dear to tlie descend- 
ants of Slavo-Russians. This right of the ancient towns was no longer known 
to the new towns, like Moscow and Tver, which became important during 
the Mongol dominion. Once only do the chronicles make mention of the 
vetch6 of Moscow and they speak of it as an extraordinary event when 
the capital, threatened by the enemy, and abandoned by the sovereign, found 
itself thrown on its own resources. The towns had’ lost the right of deeding 
their chiefs, who, by their importance and the splendour of their elective 
dignity, had given umbrage not only to the princely dignitaries but to the 
princes themselves.”^ 

Wallace's Vww 

The Tatar domination did not by any means Tatarise the country. Tlie 
Tatars never settled in Russia proper, and never amalgamated with the people. 
So long as they retained their semi-pagan, semi-Buddhistic religion, a certain 
nuinber of their notables became Christians and were absorbed by the Russian 
noblesse ; but as soon as the horde adopted Islam, this movement was arrested. 
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There was no blending of the two races such as has taken place — and is still 
taking place — between the Russian peasantry and the Finnish tribes of the 
north. The Russians remained Christians, and the Tatars remained Moham- 
medans; and this difference of religion raised an impassable barrier between 
the two nationalities. 

It must, however, be admitted that the Tatar domination, though it had 
lit Je influence on the life and habits of the people, had a very deep and 
lasting influence on the political development of the nation. At the time of 
the conquest Russia was composed of a large number of independent princi- 
palities, all governed by the descendants of Rurik. As these principalities 
were not geographical or ethnographical units, but mere artificial, arbitrarily 
defined districts, which were regul.arly subdivided or combined according to 
the hereditary rights of the princes, it is highly probable that they woifld in 
any case have been sooner or later united under one sceptre ; but it is quite 
certain that the policy of the khans helped to accelerate this unification and 
to create the autocratic power which has since been wielded by the czars.<^ 






CHAPTER IV 

FROM IVAN THE GREAT TO IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

[1462-1584 A,P.] 


The great ruler who occupied the throne of Moscow at the end of 
the fifteenth century, was richly endowed with understanding ; to his 
contemporaries he appeared more lucky than active, but meanwhile it 
was his active mind that directed all the complicated and tangled 
threads of the <■ reign and domestic relations. If his contemporaries 
did not always do justice to the groat unificator of the land of Eussia, 
neither Is posterity always just to him. We must allow that much 
hod been prepared by his predecessors, and this w'as also recognised 
by contemporaries ; but it is nevertheless impossible not to acknowl- 
edge that Ivan towers far above his predecessors, both hy his solution 
of ancient problems — the unification of Eussla (which he had almost 
completed) and the throwing off of the Tatar yoke— and the raising 
of new ones. The ability to take advantage of circumstances places 
Ivan in the rank of great men. If we do not recognise his greatness, 
then we must apply the same judgment in part to Peter, who was 
largely only the more determined successor of his brother, father, 
and grandfather.— Bbstuzhbv Biumin.s 


ACCESSION OP IVAN (III) VASILIEVITCH 

The dynasty of the Muscovite princes, which commenced in the person 
of Ivan Kalita, and was preserved unbroken in the lineal descent, was fortu- 
nately strengthened by tbe accident of the longevity of his successors. The 
reigns of ^an, of Simeon the Proud, of Dmitri Donskoi, of Vasili, and of 
Vasih the Blind, embraced a period of 130 years. During that time the people 
become habituated to a right which saved them from the contests of 
nvm competi^rs. So many protracted reigns had stamped the legitimate 
j^honty with an unquestioned ascendency, and with this growth of time 
its powers inevitably mcreased. The manners of the Busses were now 
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formed tinder a rule in which the succession was fixed and immutable^ and 
under which a progressive system of legislation was gradually assuming a 
compact and tangible form. The chaos of ^ antagonistic principles — of that 
misrule which is bom of short-lived theories, of constant interruption, and 
unsettled governments — was rapidly dissolving; the light of defined admin- 
istration and regulated power was rising upon the empire; and the people, 
who were now be^nning to understand the benefits of constituted rights, 
were ready to support their maintenance. 

Under these auspicious circumstances, Ivan III, or, as he is called by 
some historians, Ivan the Great, ascended the throne. 

It . was not to be expected that a liberal and enlightened government 
could at once spring from the materials which were accumulated in seMons 
of anarchy, relieved only by interstitial gleams of peace. The natural issue 
of a power purchased by enormous sacrifices, and reared up amidst diffi- 
culties, was unmitigated despotism. The grand princedom was erected in 
storms. Its power was built up by constant accessions won at the point of 
the sword, or procured by profligate bribery. It was not the growth of 
steady improvement, of public opinion, of the voluntary acquiescence of 
the people. It began by direct oppression, absolute tyranny, and open 
injustice. The acts of outrage whicb the grand princes committed in their 
efforts to sustain their authority were acts of necessity. They were placed 
in a situation of peril that exposed them equally to barbarian spoilers without, 
and insidious enemies within; and they were compelled to vindicate their 
authority by the force of arms and the arts of perfidy. Their whole career 
was a fluctuating war against a series of resistances. They conciliated less 
than they subdued, and the unity which was at last gained by perseverance 
in a mixed policy of violence and hypocrisy was more the bond of an interest 
in common, than the reasonable allegiance of a free people to a government 
of their own choice. 

Tliroughout the struggle for xne concentration of the supreme control 
in one nead the church, as will already have been perceived, bore a promi- 
nent part. The authority of the clergy had gone on gradually assuming a 
more stem and arbitrary aspect, even while the political affairs of the country 
were undergoing daily vicissitudes. The evils that afflicted the state passed 
harmless over the church; and while the one was subjected to disasters that 
checked its progress towards prosperity, the other was constantly enlarging 
its powers, profiting by the miaiortunes that surrounded it, and gleaning its 
share of the good fortune that occasionally improved the hopes of the people. 
In the early periods when Russia was merely the victim of her own dissen- 
sions, the church was freely admitted as a mediator, partly in virtue of her 
office as the dispenser of charity and peace, and partly from the veneration 
in which religion and its ordinances were held. When the Tatars invaded 
Russia, they iierceived the mighty influence which the priests exercised over 
the pa^ions of the people, and, fully persuaded of the wisdom of attaching 
to their cause an order of men who wielded so enormous a power, they 
increased their privileges, exonerated them from taxes, and placed such 
premiums of gain and protection upon the monkish habit, that the highest 
amongst the nobility, and many of the princes, embraced the clerical pro- 
fession, and added their rich possessions to the revenues of the church. To 
such an extravagance was this estimation of the benefits of the cowl carried, 
that the majority of the grand princes took vows before their death, and died 
in the retired sanctuaries of the religious houses. The monks of the Greek 
religion, loaded with the spoils of friends and enemies, lived in fortified dwel- 
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lings, like the nobles of other lands^ and were defended l)y formidable retinues. 
The primate hold a court superior in magnihcencc^ to that of the grand prince, 
and surroundeil by boyars, guards, and. all the luxuries of the cast, he pos- 
sessed almost unlimited power over life and death; ho was the first person 
who was consulted on all questions of difliculty, and,^ as a means of exhibit- 
ing tlie supremacy of his station, he institutdd public ceremonies, at wliich 
the princes assisted, holding the bridle of the ass on which lie rode, ihis 
tendency of the church to outgrow the space wherein its roots were laid, 
was gteatly forwarded by the fertilizing contributions which flowed in upon 
it froih all quarters. Whenever a phenomenon in the physical world alarmed 
the superstitions of the people, the major part of the population bccpieathod 
their wealth to the monasteries, with the hope of propitiating the favour 
of Hc^aven and securing happiness in the‘ next world. The corrujplions of 
the church of Romo had already crept into the administration of tbie Greek 
faith. The system of donations that prevailed in Papal Italy, where even 
the kingdoms of earth were bartered for the kingdom of heaven^, had set an 
example of which the Russian clergy were not slow to avail themselves. It 
was, perhaps, a natural conclusion that the clemency of the Go<;Jhead could 
be purchased in a country where earthly justice and exemptions from pun- 
ishments were sold for pecuniary considerations. 

But the lenity and favour shown by the Tatars to the Greek clergy did 
not produce the effect upon which they calculated. The Tatars, accustomed 
to rule people of different reliigions, and possessing within thefnselves no 
ecclesiastical foundations, for tlaeir wandering mode of life prevented their 
priesthood from resolving itself into a corporation, viewed with comparative 
indifference the spreading^ institutions and growing si.rength of the church. 
They only contemplated in the honours and advantages they heapcid ujion 
it, tile policy of gaining over to their side a powerful body of auxiliaries. 
But the indestructible spirit of Christianity shrunk from a union with the 
creed of the pagans; while the barbarous intolerance of the Tatars furnished 
a further motive to array the priests against the enemies of their religion 
and their country. They know that in the grand princedom resided the 
sole power by which the Tatars were ultimately to be driven out of th(} land; 
they saw that to arm that power with sufficient means it was necessary to 
enrich its treasury, to enlarge its bounds, and to attract within the circle 
of its sway the allegiance of the whole of the Russian principalities; they 
perceived in the civil commotions that oppressed the empire a constant 
source of internal weakness, and they dedicated their energies and their 
influence to the one object of rendering the grand prince supremo. Moham- 
medanism assailed them on the one hand, and the papal church on the other: 
they wanted a rallying point of resistance against Doth; and they could only 
find it in the elevation of the throne to an imperial height. Hence, the 
clergy supported the principle of legitimacy, which by its consistency and 
perjoetuity was calculated to promote the progressive asoemsion of the princely 
authority; and thus by de^ees, and the inevitable progress of an active 
doctrine that survived through every obstacle, the churen became blended 
with the state; and the policy of the priesthood, exercising its subtle influence, 
governed and directed the motions of the civil jurisdiction. 

CHARACTER AND AIMS OF IVAN 

Ivan the Great, favoured by such auspicious dispositions on the part of 
the clergy, and by the rapid coherence of the principalities, ascended the 
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throne in 1462 , at the age of twenty-two. He was a man of great cunning 
and prudence, and was remarkable for indomitable perseverance, which carried 
him triumphantly to the conclusions of his designs in a spirit of utter indiffer- 
ence to the ruin or bad faith that tracked his progress. Such a man alone, 
who was prepared to sacrifice the scruoles of honour and the demands of 
justice, was fit to meet the difficulties by which the grand princedom was 
surrounded. He saw them all clearly, resolved upon the course he should 
take; and throughout a long reign, in which the paramount ambition^ of 
rendering Russia indejoendent and the throne supreme was the leading 
feature of his policy, tie pursued his plans with undeviating consistency. 
But that policy was not to be accomplished by open and responsible acts. 
The whole character of Ivan was tinged with the duplicity of the churchmen 
who held so high a place in his counsels. His proceedings were neither direct, 
nor at first apparently conducive to the interests of the empire; but the 
great cause was secretly advancing against all impediments.^ While he 
forbore to risk his advantages, he left an opportunity for disunion amongst 
his enemies, by which he was certain to gam in the end. He never com- 
mitted himself to a position of the security of which he was not sure; and 
he carried this spirit of caution to such an extremity that many of the early 
years of his reign present a succession of timid and vacillating movements, 
that more nearly resemble the subterfuges of a coward than the crafty artifices 
of a despot. 

The objects of which he never lost sight were, to free himself from enemies 
abroad, and to convert the princedom at home into an autocracy. So exten- 
sive a design could not have been effected by mere force of arms, for he had 
so many domestic and foreign foes to meet at once, and so many points of 
attack and defence to cover, that it was impossible to conduct so mnd 
a project by military means alone. That which he could not effect, tliere- 
fore, by the sword, he endeavoured to perform by diplomatic intrigue; and 
thus, between the occasional victories oi: his armies, and the still more pow- 
erful influence of his subtle policy, he reduced his foes, and raised himself 
to an eminence to which none of his most ambitious predecessors had aspired. 

The powers against whom he had to wage this double war of arms and 
diplomacy were the Tatars and Lithuanians, beyond the frontier; and the 
independent republics of Novgorod, Viatka, and Pskov, pnd the princes of 
the yet unsettled appanages within. The means he had at his command 
were fully sufficient to have enabled him to subdue those princes of the blood 
who exhibited faint signs of discontent in their appanages, and who could 
have been easily reached through the widely diffused agency of the boyars; 
but the obstinate republics of the north were more difficult of access. They 
stood boldly upon their independence, and every attempt to reduce them 
was followed by so fierce a resistance, and by such a lavish outlay of the 
wealth which their commercial advantages had enabled them to amass, 
that the task was one of extraordinary difficulty. Kazan, too, the first and 
greatest of the Tatar cities, claimed a sovereignty over the republics, which 
Ivan was afraid to contest, lest that which was but a vague and empty claim 
might end in confirmed authority. It was better to permit the insolent 
republicans to maintain their entire freedom, than to hazard by indiscretion 
their transference to the hands of those Tatars who were loosened from the 
parent stock. 

His first act, therefore, was to acknowledge, directly or indirectly, accord- 
ing to the nature of their different tenures, the rights of all his foes within 
and without. He appeared to admit the justice of things as he found them: 
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betrayed his foreign enemies into a confidential reliance upon his acquies- 
cence in their exactions; and even yielded without a murmur to an abuse of 
those pretensions to which he affected to submit, but which he was secretly 
resolved to amiiliilatc. This plausible confonnity procured him time to . 
prepare and matures his designs; and so insidiously did ho pursue lus pur- 
pose, that he extended that time by a aervihity which nearly forfeited the 
attachment of the pe^^ple. The immediate object of consideration was obvi- 
ously the Golden Horde, because all the princes and republics, and even the 
Poles and Lithuanians, were interested in any movement that was calculated 
to embarrass the common enemy. Ivan^s policy was to unite as many of his 
enemies as he could against a single one, and finally to subdue them all by 
the aid of each other. Had he ventured upon any kuis certain course, he 
must have risked a similar combination against himstdf. lie began by with- 
holding the ordinap^ tribute from the khan, but without exliibiting any 
symptoms of inallegiance. He merely evaded the tax, while he acknowledged 
the right; and his dissimulation succcecletl in blinding the Tatar, who stiE 
believed that he held the grand prince as a tributary, although ne did not 
receive his tribute. The khan, completely deceived, not only ^rmitted this 
recusancy to escape with impunity, but was further prevailed upon to with- 
draw the Tatar residents, and their retinues, and the Tatar merchants, who 
dwelt in Moscow, and who infested with the naughty bearing of masters oven 
the avenues of the Kremlin.^ 


IVAIT VASILIEVITCH MARBIBS THE GEEEK PEINCESB SOPHIA (1472 A.D.) 

I 

By completing the work of his predecessors in destroying the independence 
of the townships and the appanagod princes, Ivan created the empire of Mos- 
cow. The form of government of this empire and all the outward surround- 
ings of power were greatly influenced by the marriage of Ivan to Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Palseologus, and niece of the last emperor of Byzantium, 
who brought to 'Moscow the customs and traditions of the Byzantine Lhipire. 
Ivan had lost his first wife in 1467, and two years later the c[U 08 tion arose of 
his marriage with the Greek princess. Thomas Palmologua had retired with 
his family to Rome; the idea of finding a bridegroom for his daughter belongs 
to the Greek vissarion, one of the most zealous partisans of the union and 
at that time cardinal. The cardinal and pope had naturally in view the 
finding of a new champion against the then terrible Turks, and at the same 
time of bringing Russia into the union. The envoy sent to Moscow was a 
Greek by the name of luri, who said that Sophia had several suitors, whom 
she had refused because she did not wish to enter the Latin church. Ivan, 
after taking counsel with his mother and boyars, sent to Rome Karl Friazin 
(whose brother Ivan had been coiner of money at the court of Moscow) to see 
the bride and confer with the pope; the latter gave lus consent and required 
that boyam should be sent from Moscow to fetch the bride; Friazin was sent 
for the bride and carried on the negotiations; finally in June, 1472, Sophia, 
accompanied by the papal legate, left Rome. She was met with honours^ at 
Pskov in November of the same year, and was afterwards greeted with like- 
homage at Novgorod. When Sophia was drawing near Moscow, warm dis- 
]Dutes arose in the grand princess council as to whether it could be allowed 
i:hat a Latin crucifix should be carried before the legate. The metropolitan 
declared that in the event of it being permitted, tne pope’s legate should 
enter by one gate and he at another: it is unbecoming to us to hear of such a 
thing, not to say witness it, for he who shows honour and love to another 
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religion offends his own; finally the legate had to enter without the crucifix. 
On the day of the entry the marriage ceremony took place (November 12), 
after whicn the legate presented his credentials and entered into a controversy 
with the metropolitan Philip, who called to his aid the scribe Nikita Popo- 
vitch. The chronicler says that being in despair of getting the better of the 
Ru^ian scrite the legate gave up tie controversy, saying that he had no 
tcooks with him-o 

The marriage of the sovereign of Moscow with the Greek jDrincess was an 
event of great importance in Russian history. Properly speaking, an alliance 
with the Bysantine emperors was not a novelty, and such marriages, excepting 
the first of them — that of St. Vladimir — had no important consequences 
and changed nothing essential in Russian life. But the marriage of Ivan 
with Sophia was concluded under peculiar circumstances. In the first place, 
his bride did not come from Greece, but from Italy, and her marriage opened 
the way to intercourse between Muscovite Russia and the west. In the second 
place, the empire of Byzantium had ceased to exist, and the customs, political 
conceptiofis, tne manners and ceremonies of court life, deprived of their original 
soil, sought a fresh field and found it in a country of a like faith — Russia. 
As long as Byzantium had existed, although Russia adopted her entire 
ecclesiastical system, yet in political respects she had always remained purely 
Russian, and the Greeks had. no inclination to transform Russia into a Byzan- 
tium; now, however, that Byzantium no longer existed, the idea arose that 
Greece oiight to re-incarnate herself in Russia and that the Russian monarchy 
ought to be a continuation by right of succession of Byzantium, in the same 
degree as the Russian Church was by order of succession bone of the bone 
and flesh of the flesh of the Greek church. It happened opportunely that 
eastern Russia had freed herself from the subjugation of the Tatars precisely 
at the time when Byzantium was enslaved by tlie Turks, and there arose the 
hope that the youthful Russian monarchy, strengthened and consolidated, 
would become the chief mover in the liberation of Greece. 

The marriage of Sophia with the Russian grand prince thus acquired the 
signification of a transfer of the hereditary rights of the descendants of 
PaliBolo^s to the ruling house of Russia, It is true that Sophia had brothers 
who had otherwise disposed of their hereditary rights; one of them, Manuel, 
had submitted to the Turkish sultan, another, Andrew, had twice visited 
Moscow, but had not stayed there long, and had gone to Italy and sold his 
l^reditary r^hts, first to the French king Charles VIIL and afterwards to 
the Spanish Ferdinand the Catholic. But in the eyes of the orthodox a trans- 
fer of the rights of the Byzantine monarchs to Catholic kings could not be 
regarded as lawful; and such being the case a far greater right was repre- 
sented by Sophia, who had remained faithful to orthodoxy, who was the wife 
of an orthodox sovereign, who must become and did become the mother and 
ancestress of his successors, and who during her lifetime earned the reproaches 
of the pope and his partisans, who had been greatly mistaken in counting on 
her mediation to bring Muscovite Russia into the Florentine union. 

THE GROWTH OF AUTOCRACY 

The first visible and outward sign of the fact that Russia came to regard 
herself as a successor to Greece, was the adoption of the two-headed eagle, 
the arms of ^e eastern Roman Empire, which thenceforth became the anns 
of Russia. From that time much in Russia was changed and assumed a 
Byzantine likeness; the change was not effected suddenly, but proceeded dur- 




Lithuania, but it waa difficult for tho people of Novgorod to'outer mto rela- 
tions with him, because such relations would have the signification of a be- 
trayal of orthodoxy. This being well understood at Moscow, the rulers 
there hastened to forestall the dauiffer: tlie crand nrinco wrote a letter to 


him must not be entered into. In order to support tho right on his side, 
the metropolitan of Moscow in the interests of Novgorod rejootod the solici- 


tations of the jpeople of Pskov who wished to have a separate bishop; the 

C d prince himself left unheeded tho insults shown to men of Moscow in 
gorod, and even the infringement of his ancient prineely rights. Occu- 
pied in a war with Kazan, he only exchanged embassies with Novgorod, 
Meanwhile the party in Novgorod which was hostile to Moscow became 
more and more rampant; the leaders of this party were the Boretski, the 
children of the dead burgomaster (po$adn%ckX They were incited by their 
mother Martha, who as an ** honourable widow enjoyed great esteem; the 
Boretski were w^lthy and had great influence in the vetch^. At their insti- 
gation Prince Michael Olelkovitch, brother of Simon, prince of Kiev, was 
invited to come from Lithuania to Novgorod, Previously the Lithuanian 
princes that had been called upon to serve Novgorod had lived together 


^ From 6)coh, about, around — peraona about tbo ozar. 
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with the Muscovite lieutenants; now the question was already different 
and the Lithuanian party decided to go further. At the end of 1470 Jonas 
died and the question was raised in the vetch4 of having the archbishop 
nominated in Lithuania; this time, however, the archbishop Theophilus 
was chosen and his partisans stood out for his consecration in Moscow and 
were successful, so that a consent to his passing through was obtained from 
the grand prince. An ambassador coining from Pskov with the news that 
the OTand prince called the men of Pskov upon Novgorod, and offering pro- 
poses of mediation, again gave preponderance to the Lithuanian party. 
The vetch6 assembled, and people in it began to cry out; '' We are free men 
of CTeat Novgorod and the grand prince of Moscow does us many wrongs 
and much injustice; we are for the king of Poland;” with the help of the 
“wicked jpeasants of the vetch6” they gained the victory, and an embassy 
was sent ido Casimir, the result of which was a convention for the submission 
of Novgorod to him. Olelkovitch soon left Novgorod, having wronged 
the provinces of Novgorod in vanous ways. The grand prince still wished 
to try peaceful measures and sent his ambassador ki Novgorod with an ex- 
hortation, and the metropolitan Philip sent a letter of admonishment. After 
the failure of this embassy the grand prince assembled his council (douma) 
and proposed the question: Shall we march on Novgorod now or wait until 
vmter? It was well known that a march to Novgorod in summer was very 
difficult, yet it was decided to go at once, and a declaration of war was sent. 
In July, 1471, the grand prince himself with troops from Moscow and Tver, 
and accompanied by his orothers, set out from Moscow; the men of Pskov 
joined the Moscow troops on the way. A religious character was given to 
the expedition. Before starting, the grand prince went to pray in the cathedral 
of Moscow, and chroniclers liken this expedition to that of Gideon against 
the Midianites and that of Dmitri against Mamai. 

After the battle at Tskorost, Prince Kholmsld, a voyevod of Ivan, deci- 
sively defeated the people of Novgorod at the river Shelon (July 14th, 1475?) 
and the same day the Moscow voyevod Obrazets defeated Prince Vasili 
Shuiski, who was in the service of Novgorod, at the river Shilenga, and subju- 
gated all the Dvinsk territories; “everywhere the Lord God helped the grand 
prince to defend his rights.” Nothing remained for Novgorod but to sub- 
mit, for Casimir, occupied with his own affairs, had not come to her defence. 
Ivan, coming after hfe armies, first had Boretski and three other prisoners 
put to death, then he relented, accepted the petition of Theophilus which was 
supported by a letter from the metropolitan, took a ransom of 15,500 roubles 
from Novgorod, and concluded a treaty by wHch the inhabitants were 
boxmd not to be subject to Lithuania and to have their archbishop nominated 
at Moscow- 

In October, 1475, Ivan visited Novgorod and remained there until Febru- 
a^, 1476. Received with honours and gffts by great Novgorod and her 
dignitaries, the grand prince administered justice as of old. 'fixe Slavnovski 
and Nikitinski appeared with a complaint against the honourable burgo- 
master (posadnick), Vasili Annanin, and nineteen other boyara who had 
attacked and robbed them; a similar complaint was brought by the boyars 
Ponarin against other boyars who had made incursions into their lands and 
robbed them; for such incursions were of very frequent occurrence in Nov- 
gorod. Ivan sent the guilty persons to be imprisoned in Moscow, observing 
in his judgment all the ancient forms, and requiring that with his commissaries 
there should also be sent commissaries from Novgorod; it was also then that 
he allowed the authorities of Novgorod to conclude, as in ancient times, a treaty 
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with. Sweden, in 1477 complainanta from Novgorod came to Moscow; “Such 
a thittg,” says the chronicle, “ had never happ(*ntHl before since the beginning 
of Novgorod and since it began to have grand princes from the house w 
Eurik.’^ Their coming was ([uite compr(4ienHil)]e; the smaller folk were 
persuaded that? it wm only by app(uiling to the tribunal of the grand prince 
that they could obtain redress against the gnkten-, and therefore tliey had 
recourse to him. Such a result having been attained^ it only remained m 
await the first pretext in order to put an end to the independence of Noy- 
igorod. The occasion soon presented itself: in 1477 the envoys from the 
bishop and from all Novgorod, Nazar of Podvoiski and Zacharias, the secre- 
tary of the vetch(5, called Ivan and his son, young Ivan, aospom and not 
lords/ as had always been jprevioualy done, and the ^and prince sent ambas- 
sadors to Novgorod to demand the confirmation of this title. Tumults, 
brawls, and even murder took place in Novgorod, and the ambassador was 
sent away with an insulting message. Then Ivan assembled his troops to 
go against' Novgorod; he called upon Tver and Pskov for aid, ordered his 
brothers to assemble, and sending oefore him the Tatar prince, baniar 'Svasi- 
movitch, he set out himself. The people of Novgorocl began to, negotiate 
while the grand prince was still on the way; they had even tried to do so 
before, but Ivan, properly calculating that a satisfactory result could only 
be obtained by a warlike demonstration, avoided negotiations. All Decem- 
ber, 1477, and the beginning of January. 1478, pasaxlin negotiatioijLs; finally 
Novgorod submitted when her defenaer. Prince Vasili Shuiski, bent his 
knee® before Ivan and refused to serve JSfovgorod any longer. Novgorod 
submitted to the “entire wilP’ of Ivan; the vctch6 was abolished and its 
great bell taken to Moscow to ring with other bells; estates were taken from 
the monasteries, and allotted to the grand prince, the first example of secu- 
larisation : till then the princes had not possessed testates in Novgorod, ^en 
hp left, Ivan took with him the boyars and Martha Boretski, who is said to 
have died at Staritza. ■ > 

It is reported that in 1479 Novgorod again tried to enter into relations 
with Casimir, and taking advantage of threatening danger from the Golden 
Horde, re-established the ancient form of government, and that the ^and 
prince came to the town, ordered the gates to be opened, frustrated the 
attempt at the very beginning, and took away many of the inhabitants with 
hirn. This account is confirmed by the fact that other chronicles speak of the 
arrival of the grand prince at Novgorod, and of the impritonment of the 
archbishop Theophilus. The loss of their independence was* a heavy blow to 
the people^ and as a consolation legends were composed of the foolishness of 
the first bishop sent from Moscow, Sergius by name, and of the flame that 
came out of the tomb of St, Bartholomew of Khoutinski and burned the feet 
of the grand prince. 

Viatka, wlrose inhabitants refused to help the Moscow troops in the war 
against Kazan in 1469, was definitively subdued in 1489. The jpolicy of the , 
transfer of the natives to the ancient provinces and of sending oiihers to take 
their places, was also applied to Viatka. 

Pskov remained submissive and thereby preserved a shadow of independ- 
ence ; but the grand prince kept a zealous watch over all that was done there 
did not allow ^y aspirations to greater independence. Although consenting 
that the inhabitants might ask for any prince they wished, he did not approve 
of any wilful change of princes, and strongly took the part of Prince larbslav 

' (?08podd. plunl of wfpodVn. 

■ 14tenlljr “ b«*t hla loreheiid.” 
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Obolenski, who had had a quarrel with Pskov and whom the people wished 
to get rid of; it was only the desire to- have done with Novgoroc. that induced 
the grand prince to give way to Pskov and give them a new lieutenant — 
Prince Vasili Shuiski (1477). When, later, Ivan named his son Vasili grand 
prince of Novgorod and Pskov, the inhabitants sent an envoy begging that 
they might be separated, but the grand prince replied wrathfulJy that he 
would give the principality to whomsoever he liked; -Pskov also endeavoured 
in vain to get its province separated from the rule of the bisho p of Novgorod. 

Towards the appanaged princes Ivan pursued the same pdicy as towards 
the townships. Vasili, prince of Hiazan, had already been taken by VasiK 
the Dark to be educated in Moscow; in 1464 he was sent back to Riazan, 
returned to Moscow, married a sister of the grand prince and went back to 
Riazan. He died in 1483, leaving two sons: Ivan and Theodore. Ivan, as 
grand prince, concluded a treaty with Moscow by which he was placed on a 
level with the brother of the grand prince of Moscow, Andrew Vasilievitch. 
In 1496 a, treaty was concluded between the 'or others, by which the younger 
was bound, in case he were to die childless, to leave his share to his elder 
brother; but Prince Theodore survived his brother and bequeathed bis share 
to the grand prince of Moscow. In the year 1500 Ivan, grand prince of 
Riazan, died, leaving a young son under the guardianship of his mother and 
grandmother, who were entirely subservient to the prince of Moscow. 

Since 1461 the prince of Tver, Michael Borisovitch, was Ivan^s brother- 
in-law. When he came to the throne Ivan concluded a treaty with him, but 
although Michael helped Ivan against Novgorod, yet in their mutual relations 
the signs tJtiat usually preceded the fall of a separate principality might be 
observed. In 1476 certain boyars of Tver went over to Moscow. In 1484 
it became known in Moscow that the prince of Tver had concluded a treaty 
with Casimir and married his OTanddaughter. Ivan sent troops to lay waste 
the districts around Tver; MiSiael hastened to appease him and concluded a 
new t^3aty with him, by which the prince of Tver was placed on a level with 
the second brother of the Moscow grand prince and boimd himself not to 
appeal to Lithuania without his consent. Meanwhile the departure of the 
boyars from Tver continued and Ivan encouraged them by his policy; in 
the event of frontier disputes, if the men of Tver were injured they could not 
obtain justice, but if those of Moscow were injured, Ivan rigorously demanded 
satisfaction. Michael entered into relations with Casimir, but the envoy was 
seized, and Ivan sent his troops to Tver; the town surrendered, and Michael 
fled to Lithuania. In 1463 the princes of laroslav ceded their domain to the 
Muscovite monarch, and in 1474 the princes of Rostov, who ruled over 
only half of Rostov, for the other half had already been acquired by Kalita, 
soldi their half to the grand prince. Equally slowly and gradually did the 
grand prince also cn^h the appan^ed princes of Moscow; aU these jorinces 
were his brothers, with the exception of Michael Andreevitch Vereissi (the 
son of Andrew Dmitrievitch, brother of Ivan of Mozhaisk). With Michael 
Ivan concluded several treaties that gradually cut down his rights; finally 
by the treaty of 1482 Michael ceded, after his death, Belpzero to the grand 
prince. There was no pretext for this annexation, but one was soon foimd; 
desiring to make a present to his daughter-in-law Helen ‘ (upon the occasion 
of the birth of his grandson Dmitri) of the ornaments that had belonged to 
his first wife, Ivan learned that the grand princess Sophia had riven away 
much to her niece, who was married to a son of Michael named Vasili; the 


^ Dau/^liter of Stephen, Qoapodin of Moldavia, numled to Ivbh'b son Ivan. 
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irritated gr?uid prince then ordered VMili to be seized, but ho fled to Lithu- 
i ania; whereupon Ivan took Vereia from Michael and only returned it to him 
! as a possession for life. Michael Andreevitch dic( I in 1485, leaving his domains 
by will to the grand prince. The appanages of the brothers also little by 
little, for one reason or anotherj were joined to the grand principality; in 
1472 luri Vasilievitch, of Dmitriev, died, without leaving any testamentary 
disposition of his territory; the grand princse took possesBion of it; tlie 
brothers were angered, but satisfying them with some provinces, the grand 
prince concluded a treaty with two of them^ Andrew of ugliteh and Boris of 
volotsk, by which they recognised the priority of their nephew Ivan the 
Younger and renounced the succession after their brother. 

In 1480 the younger brothers again rose iigainst the elder, and Prince 
Obolenski Like went from Moscow to enter tlie service of Boris; Ivan, prob- 
ably learning of his brother's relations with the people of Novpjorod, ordered 
Prince Obolenski to be seized at the court of Boris. The princes went to 
Rzhev, thence to the boundary of Lithuania, and entered into relaiions with 
Casimir, who however did not help them. Until then they had rejected 
negotiations, but seeing Casimir’s inaction, they asked for the ii^tercession 
of their mother, but Ivan refused them; the}" also sought support* in Pskov, 
but were unsuccessful Hie invasion of Ahmcxl induced Ivan to make p^ce 
with his brothers, and Andrew received a oart of the appanage of luriev. 
Andrew the younger died in 1481, leaving lis domain to the grand prince. 
In 1484 the mother of the grand prince, who had in some degree festrained 
the dissensions of the brothers, died, and in 1486 Ivan bound liis brothers by 
a new treaty to renounce their rights of inheritance in regard to appanages. 
In 1491 Andrew was seized and thrown into prison, where ho diecl in 1494; 
his sons were imprisoned with him. Boris also died soon after, leaving his 
domains to Ids sons Theodore and Ivan: the latter, dying in 1504, left his 
part by will to the grand prince, whom he calls ^‘gossudar” ^ (sovereign or 
sire). , 


THE FINAL OVEETHROW OF THE TATARS 

The most conspicuous event in the reign of Ivan — the casting off of the 
Tatar yoke — is connected by many with his marriage. But it should be borne 
in mind that this the ancient and sacred ideal of the Moscow princes, to 
the fulfilment of which all their desires had long been directed, and for wliich 
they had been gradually preparing the means. Such an event cannot be 
explained by one merely accidental circumstance, although it is impossible 
not to agree that the dependence of her husband upon the Tatar khan must 
have been humiliating to the proud Sophia, and therefore it cannot be denied 
that there is some truth in the traditions rating to this subject. But in any 
event the circumstance was a merely accessory one, for it is known that long 
before this the expression: May the Lord cause the horde to perish," was to 
be met with in tire wills of Moscow princes; the same expression also 
occurs in the t^tament of Vasili the Dark. The Moscow princes h$d prepared 
for this by takmg into their service Tatar princes, in whom they saw the best 
means of fighting their enemies, the Tatars. And in this work bequeathed 
to hm by his forefathers, Ivan Vasilievitch remained true to the deliberate, 
persistent policy of his predecessors, never losing sight of his aim, but never 
hurrying too much in its attainment. 


[‘ A title borne by tbe Buesian emperors.] 
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At the time when Ivan Vasilievitch began to reign, the Tatar horde no 
longer constituted an undivided kingdom; previously it had b^n sometimes 
divided and then again reunited, but at this period it was definitively divided 
into three chief hordes; the Golden, the Kazanese, and the Crimean, at the 
head of the last of which, during the reign of Vasili the Dark, was Azi GiraL 

Ivan’s policy consisted in exploiting one horde against the other and one 
pretender against the other. Of the principal Tatar hordes, the nearest and 
weakest was the Kazan horde, and it was the first which he attempted to 
bring under his influence. In 1467 the vassal Kasim, who was in the service 
of Ivan, was invited by some of the Tatar princes (mourzas) to come to 
Kazan, but the khan Ibrahim met him at the Volga and prevented him from 
crossing the river; after insignificant mutual devastations in 1469 a great 
army was sent against Kazan, composed of sons of the boyars and Moscow 
troops, under the leadership of Constantine Bezzubtiev. The troops marched 
righi: up to the town, but beyond ravaging its territory nothing was done. 
In the sunnuer of the same year, two of the grand prince’s brothers, luri and 
Andrew the Big, marched against Kazan, besieg^ the town, and Ibrahim 
hastened to conclude peace “at the entire will of the grand ] 3 rince and hb 
voyevods,” ^d liberated the prisoners that had been taken during the pre- 
ceding forty years. For eight years there was peace, but in 1479 the Kaza- 
nese army rnade a raid on Russian territory (at Ustiug and Viatka). To 
avenge thb, troops were sent from Moscow ^der the leadership of the voye- 
vod Vasili CJbrazets, while from the other side came the men of Viatka and 
Ustiug and besieged Kazan. Ibrahim again concluded peace “according to 
the will of the grand prince.” At the death of Ibrahim dbturbances arose 
in Kazan; one of hb sons Ali Khan or Alegam, from the younger wife, became 
khan, and Muhammed Amin, the son of the elder wife, came to Moscow and 
asked for help against hb brother. 

Ip, 1487 troops were despatched from Moscow under the leadership of 
Daniel I^iolmski, the town was taken, Alegam made prboner, and Mu h am m ed 
Amin establbhed on the throne of Kazan; he was so entirely subject to Mos- 
cow ^at he asked the grand prince’s permission to marry, and even paid a 
certain tribute to Moscow. In 1496 the people of Kazan, dbsatbfied with 
Mu h a mme d Amin, called in the Nogabns; the Moscow troops came to the aid 
of the khan, but hardly had they been dosmissed before the Nogaian prince 
Mamuk c^e to Kazan, and the khan fled to Moscow. Mamuk, faring 
treason, seized the very persons who had called for him, and in ipneral began 
to act arbitrarily. When he went to attack the princes of Arsk, the inhabi- 
tants of Kazan shut the gates against him and sent to Moscow to ask for 
another khan, only not Muhammed Amin. Ivan sent them Muhammed’s 
brother, Abdul Letiv, and gave to the former Koshira and Serpukhov as fiefs. 
In 1502, at the comjolaint of the people of Kazan, Abdul Letiv was deposed 
and banbhed to 'Belozero, Muhammed Amin ^ain returned, but he was 
already dissatisfied with Moscow, and in thb attitude he was su]Dported by 
hb wife, the widow of Alegam. In 1505, under the pretext than the grand 
prince had not satisfied hb complaints, Muhammed Amin plundered some 
Russian merchants that had come to the fair and naarched a^inst Nijni- 
Noworod; Ivan died soon after, before he was able to revenge himself. 

The extension of the Russmn possessions in the east was accomplbhed m 
anothCT way; in 1472 the grand prince sent troops to the territoiy of Perm 
— which was numbered amongst tlie N ovgorodian possessions — and its prince 
was taken prboner; but until 1505 native princes were left to reign there, 
and it was only in that year that Prince Vasili Kover was sent to Perm as 
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lieutenant. The continual incursions of the^VoKuls obliged Ivan to send 
troojps to the XJgrian territory and Prince Knrbski even crossed the Ural 
While leaving there native princes, Ivan novtjrtheless included the lands of 
Perm and Ugria in his title. With the Ooldon Horde Ivan did not be,rin 
war, although from the very beginning he did not pay tribute punctuajly. 
Ivan’s enemy, the grand prince of Lithuania, iucitcsd the Tatars against Mos- 
cow, and in 1471 Casimir called upon Alumtd to rise against the grand pdpce 
of Moscow; Ahmud however toolc a whole year to iissomble his troops, and 


meanwhile during the migration of the Tatars from Sarai, which took place 
every summer, the people of Viatka came and plundered it. In 1472 Ahmed 
at last assembled his troops and took Alexin, but on mating the grand 
prince’s brothers with a strong army at the river Oka, he decided not to go 
imrther. 

After this, until^ 1480, the relations with the Golden Horde remained 
indefinite. Meanwhile intercourse was established with the Crimean horde. 
Azi Girai died in 1467, and his eon Nordovlat succeeded him^ but he was 
deposed by his brother Mengli Girdi, and sought a refuge with Casimir. Ivan 



ning managed to destroy the hospice of the Tatars in the Kremlin; it is said 
that she wrote to the wife of the khan telling her that she had had a vision 
in which she had been commanded to build' a church upon the very same site, 
and that thi wife of the khan, who was bribed with presents, managed to 
arrange the matter, and when the envoys came there was no resting place to 
be found for them in Moscow. However this may be, it is certain that Ivan 
ceased to pay tribute. When he heard of Ahmed’s coming Ivan took up his 
position on the banks of the Oka, where he remained encamped from July 
until September; Ahmed being informed that the passage was here occupied, 
Dassed through the territories of Lithuania and came to the Ugra, but here 
.ae also found the passages occupied. The two armies remainea in this posi- 
tion until November, and in the camp of the grand prince councils were held 
as to what should be done, for two parties had arisen, the one proposing to 
offer a ransom, while the other was for fighting; the famous letter of Arch- 
bishop Vas^in of Moscow was written in the latter spirit. The grand prince 
was sornetimes at Kolomna and sometimes at Moscow to consult with the 
•metropolitan. When the frosts set in, by which the Tatars greatly suffered, 
the grand prince commanded the Russians to faU back on Kremenets, and 

* MengU QM'a rivals : Adir, Nordovlat, and Zenebek, flerd to M^acotr and ware detained 
Dv Ivan, wlio mns rendered MengU Girai a service at ^e same Ume that lie held out tbelr 
Uberatlon as a tacit menace.<» 
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meanwliile the Tatars fled,^ Soon after hia return to Sarai, Ahmed was killed 
by Ivak; prince of the Nogaian Tatars; and Mengli Girai delivered Russia 
from the sons of Ahmed, with whom he was constantly at war. 

The relations with the Crimea, which were of importance in the strug- 
gle against the Golden Horde, were also of importance in the conflict with 
Lithuania, and therefore Ivan ’ constantly maintained them; but zealously 
looked after his own interests. Of course many presents had to be given 
to the Tatars of the Crmiea, although Ivan was economical to such a degree 
that when sheep were given to the envoys he required the skins to be returned; 
but he sjoent his wealth all the more willingly for this object, because Lithu- 
ania on her side also endeavoured to bribe the horde, and a regular auction 
went on in the Crimea. The conquest of Feodosia by the Turks made it 
necessary for the Russians to enter into relations with them for commercial 
reasons. 


APFAIRS OF LITHUANIA 

The frieadship of Mengli Girai, which had been of value to Ivan in his 
conflicts with the Tatars,._waj3 of still greater importance in his dealings with 
nthuania: C^imir, occupied with matters in the west, principally the estab- 
lishment of his son on the throne of Bohemia, had incited both the inhabitants 
of Novgorod and the Golden Horde against Ivan, while Ivan on his side had 
instigated Mengli Girai against Lithuania and carried on relations with Casi- 
mir’s enemy, the king of Hungary, Matthias (I) Corvinus. The quarrels of 
the border princes serving in the various armies, and their passing into the 
service of tie Muscovite sovereign, served as the chief pretext for dissatis- 
faction. The grand prince of Moscow, taking advantage of the fact that 
in the treaty concluded between Vasili Vasilievitch and Casimir, the 
subject of the princes had been treated very vaguely, beigan tp receive 
those thoit passed into his service. Thus he received togetlier with their 
domama Prmce I. M. Vorotinski, !^ince I. V. Bielski, and Prince D. Th. 
Vorotinski. The comiolaints at their desertions, the quarrels of the border 
princes, and in general, the frontier disagreements, were a continual suW ect 
of friction, which occasionally went as far as slight skirmishes. In 1492 Casi- 
mir died, and Lithuania chose as king his son Alexander, while Roland took 
as king his other son John. Ivan again roused Mengli Girai aghinst Lithu- 
ania and sent detachments of his troops to lay waste the frontWs. Propo- 
sitions of peace were sent from Lithuania and negotiations for a marriage with 
one of the daughters of Ivan were entered upon. In Moscow it was insisted 
that the negotiations for peace should precede those for marriage. Mean- 
while more princes passed m to the Russian service: two more princes Voro- 
tinski, Prince Mezetski and Prince Viazemski; the frontier incursions also 
continued. IlnaHy in 1494 Alexander sent his ambassadors to open negoti- 
ations both for pea^ and for the marriage. The treaty concluded by mem 
recognised the passing of the princes into Ivan's service, and what was Of 
even greater importance, Ivan was therein called sovereign of all Russia. 
Ivan then gave his consent to the marriage of hia daughter Heten with the 
grand prince of Lithumia, Alexander, stipulating however that a promise 
m writing should be given that Helen woi^M not be constrained to change 
her religion. When all this was concluded, in 1495 Ivan sent Helen to Lithu- 
ania, giving her detailed instructions. At the celebration of the marriage 

* Soloviov * decisiveljr confutes thb stozy tliat the cause of Ahmed's retreat was the destruo* 
ion of Sarai bj Nozdovlat. 
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ceremony the Russian ambassadors insisted that the ceremony should also be 
celebrated by an orthodox priest. But even from the very beginning it was 
manifest that seeds of discord lay hidden in this alliance, Alexander refused 
to build an orthodox church at his court, the boyars from Moscow who were 
with Helen were soon sent back, and finally Alexander ceased to give Ivan the 
title of sovereign of all Russia. The dissatisfaction grew, so that Ivan wrote 
to Mengli Girai: '' If Alexander makes fieace with you now, let us know if he 
does not, also let us know, and we are with you, our brother.” More princes 
passed into the service of the grand prince of Moscow, amongst them Prince 
Simon Bielski, who assarted that persecutions against orthodoxy had com- 
menced in Lithuania, and accused the bishop of Smolensk, Joseph, of co-op- 
erating with the Latins; Prince Simon Ivanovitch (son of Ivan of Mozhaislc) 
with Tchernigov, and Prince Vasili Ivanovitch (a grandson of Shemiaka) 
with Novgorod Severski also came over ( 141)9) . Ivan sent Alexander a 
declaration of war: which began with incursions of the vassal princes, and 
on the 14th of July, 1500, Prince Daniel Kholmski, who led the troops of 
Tver and Moscow, and the vassal Tatars and princes, met the Lithuanian 
hetman Prince Constantine, defeatcxl him, and took him prisoner; on the 
other hand the grand prince’s eon, Prince Dmitri Ivanovitch, was unable to 
take Smolensk, and in general during four years warlike action proceeded 
very_ feebly. Diplomatic intrigue was however carried on with great 
activity; Moscow incited Mengli Girai against Lithuania, who sent his sons 
to devastate Lithuania and Poland, in spite of tempting^ offers from 
Alexander. 

^ Stephen of Moldavia, however, hearing of the disgrace and abandonment 
into which his daughter Helen (widow of Ivan’s son) had fallen at the court 
of Moscow, made peace with Alexander; his enmity however did not express 
itself in any important act. Far more important was the help given to 
Alexander by the Livonian grand master Plettenberg. Notwithstanding the 
truce which h^ been concluded, the continual collisions between tl o Livon- 
ians and the inhabitants of Pskov did not cease. To avenge one of these 
incursions, Ivan sent twenty thousand troops to Livonia who laid waste the 
1 r towns, and carried away prisoners. A fresh truce was con- 

cluded (1482) which WM extended in 1493, but the Germans burned a certain 
•Russian in Reval, and in answer to Russian complaints they replied that they 
would have bum^ the grand prince himself. This, it is supposed, explains 
the order given in 1495 to expel the Hanseatic merchants and close their 
shops; but perhaps it is more probable that the true reaaon was the treaty 
concluded with the king of Denmark, the enemy of theHansa, who had asked 
for help against the Swedes, promising in the event of success to cede a part 
m Fin] and to Russia. Ivan sent an army against Sweden; but when the 
Danish king took jpossession of Sweden he gave ’ nothing to Russia. Such 
being the relations between Russia and Livonia, it was quite natural that the 
grand master Plettenberg should hasten to conclude an alliance with 
Lithu^ia (1601). He defeated the Russians near lasborsk, but did not 
teke the t^n am turned back, while the Russians continued to ravage 
Flettenberg again entered Russian territory, besieged Pskov, and 
a battle took iplace near Lake Snaolin, but it was not decisive (1502). Mean- 
wmle ^exancler began negotiations for peace, ]^artly through his brothers 
John (after whose death m 1502 he occupied lihe throne of Poland) and 
1 j j L ' through embassies. Finally,, in 1503, a treaty was oon- 

cluded by which kept all her acquisitions and Ivan was granted the 
title of sovereign of all Russia. A truce was then concluded with Livonia. ' 
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Relations with the German Empire. began under Ivan. They commenced 
with the visit of the knight Pop Del to Moscow; his narratives revealed Russia 
to Germany and he came as amhassador in 1489. Negotiations were opened 
for the marriage of one of the grand prince’s daughters with Maximilian, the 
son of the emperor Frederick; but nothing came of them. ^The hope that it 
might be possible to incite the emperor gainst the Polish king was also frus- 
trated, for Maximilian, who had pretensions to the throne of Hungary, made 
peace with Yladislav. 

LAST YE AES OF IVAN; INHERITANCE LEFT TO HIS SONS 

The last years of Ivan’s life were darkened by dissensions and intrigues 
in his family. In 1490 died Ivan the Younger, whom Ivan had proclaimed 
as his co-ruler. Two parties were then formed at the court; the boyars wished 
to see Dmitri, the son of Ivan the Younger, and Helen of Moldavia recognised 
as heir; and^Sophia designed her son Vasili (born in 1479) to be heir. A plot 
was laid against Dmitri; the sovereign heard of it, ordered the conspirators 
to be executed, and was greatly angered with Sophia, because he had been 
told that sh# had called in sorcerers to her aid (1497). Ivan then had his 
grandson crowned as his successor (1498); but soon Sophia a^ain triumphed: 
a conspiracy was discovered in which were involved the princes Patrikeiev 
and Riapolovski; Prince Simon Riapolovski was beheaded i-'nd the Patrikeieva 
were forced i o take holy orders. It was supposed that the plot had been 
directed against Sophia. From the first Ivan did not ^'rejoice in his grand- 
son,” and proclaimed Yasili grand prince of Novgorod and Pskov, and in 
1502 he h^ Dmitri placed under arrest and declared Yasili his successor. 
The ambassadors to the various courts were given orders to explain these 
occurrences. 

Ivan died on the 27th of October, 1505, leaving a will and testament by 
which h<? bequeathed sixty-six of the most important towns to Vasili, and/ 
only thirty to his remaining sons (luri, Dmitri, Simon, and Andrew) ; Mos- 
cow was divided into parts, Vasili receiving two-thirds and the others one- 
third in all, but the elder was to have a share even in this third; the younger 
brothers were commanded to esteem the elder as a father and to leave him 
their inheritance in the event of their dying childless. Thus were changed 
the relations of the grand prince to the appanaged princes! In the treaty 
concluded between the brothers Yasili and luri during the lifetime of Ivan, 
luri calls his brother ‘‘ lord,’' and binds himself to hold, his principality hon- 
ourably and strictly.” 

APPRECIATIONS OP IVAN VASILIEVITCH 

He sits at home and sleeps, and his dominions augment, while I fight 
every day ^d yet can hardly defend my frontiers.” Such were the words, 
it is said, with which Stephen of Moldavia frequently cliaracterised his daugh- 
ter’s father-in-law, the grand prince Ivan Vasilievitch. 

The observation is a remarkable one, for it- represents the first and most 
salient feature in the policy of the famous Russian monarch, who in himself 
concludes one i^eriod of Russian history and opens another. Under him 
Russia passes oat of ite condition of exclusiveness; the west learns that 
besides that Russia which is subject to Lithuania, there is already another 
Russia,^ independent, powerful, and self-sufficing; it is even possible that at 
first this power was somewhat exaggerated, but it struck contemporaries 
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S. M. Soloviov'^ compares Ivan to the fortunate^ lieir a l(nm lino of 
carefiil^ nicrclumta who, having amassed a €onskk*rabli^ capital, jw(wided their 
heir with the means for carrying on vast (mterprist^s. N. i rCostomarov’sc 
judgment is still more severe; he denies any rnmat in Ivan, judges his activ- 
ity by the retiuiromente of other times and (circumstances, and docs not 
recognise in him and Ms descendants anything h<c.yond tlunr own ambitious 
and ficlf-hiterostod motives, Such views were nrolJablv calbd forth aa a con- 
tradic 

viohmee whiesh — according to him — chanuderiscHl the ndorm of Peter, ))Iaeod 
Ivan above Peter. The (question Lithuania or Moscow’^ w?%raiH(a:l with 
entire firmness and determination by Ivan, for by ilu^ defences of Helen’s 
orthodoxy and by receiving into Ins smwice the Lithuanian princess who 
expatriated themselves because of tlie pcwmscution of ortlmdoxf, lie became 
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expected to gain more from the mistakes of his enemies than others do from 
battles; and he knew how to incite his enemies into committing mistakes, as 
well as to make use of them. He had the enlargement of his kingdom as 
much at heart as his abs(>lute power. He baldly projected many far-seeing 
plans, and sought with indefatigable 7X?al to realise tlumn After ha had 
broken the pride of Novgorod he considered nothing impossible, and regarded 
his own will as the supreme command. We find no trace of his having been 
accessible to the petitions of his subjects, or of his granting public audience 
days for the hearing of their requests and complaints. 

Arbitrary power over the common people became stronger and pre- 
vailed, and officials abused their power unpunished, for complainants and 
helpers were wanting. To enlighten the minds of his people through the 
study of science was not a part of his plans, perhaps because he may have 
thought that it is easier for the tyrant to rule over rude slaves than over a 
free-thinking and enlightened people. He must not be denied the merit of 
having raised great edifices at Moscow by means of foreign, especially Italian, 
architects; but vanity and love of show probably had hiore to do with this 
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than artistic sense and taste. The wide and majestic walls of the* venerable 
Kremlin with its battlements and towers, secret underground passages, and 
fortified gates, were to serve less as objects of beauty than as means of pro- 
tection against domestic and foreign enemies. Amongst the useful arts he 
especially favoured those of the cannon founder and silversmith; with the for- 
mer he desired to terrify his enemies, and with the latter to spread the renown 
of his power and glory. His greatest services to the Eussian state include, 
besides the regulation of the ]aw code, the increase of the state revenues, 
partly through the conquest of new provinces, and partly through a better 
system of taxation, so that the government coulci collect a treasure for 
unforeseen emergencies and would become less dependent upon chance. 

Thus there can be no doubt that as a prince Ivan ranks high and belongs 
to the number of those regents who decide the fate of their people and land 
for many years, and are a blessed or a cursed remembrance to posterity: but 
neither can it be denied that his greatness and fame lose much when we come 
to consider him as a man, and see the harshness of his character, his unlim- 
ited pride, nis contempt of all human rights, his wild and passionate nature, 
and his greed of power. That he was the founder of autocracy, as modem 
writers^ assel-t, is not altogether his own exclusive merit, although it cannot 
be denied that he contributed much towards it by his shrewdness and wise 
moderation. When in the early days of his youth he seized the reins of gov- 
ernment, he^ found much that had been prepared towards the future great- 
ness of Russia; but Russia was still in a chaotic condition, and its forces were 
scattered and sunk as it were in a lethargy; they recuired an awakening and 
regulating hand, and this was principally Ivan’s wor .c. Owing to the unfor- 
tunate system of appanages, which had been the ruin of Russia for many 
centuries, by destroying all unity in course of time, sowing the seeds of dis- 
cord, and making the Russian state an easy prey to its enemies, the idea of a 
common fatherland had quite disappearec'; and the internal dissensions 
among the princes, as well as the despotic pressure of the foreign barbarians, 
had so deranged and disjointed it, that the praiseworthy attempts of individ- 
ual grand princes could meet with no brilliant success, and ii: seemed as if 
Russia were fated to play a deeply subordinate part in the hierarchy of states. 

Nevertheless those attempts were not quite lost, and the prudent might 
surmise that the time would yet come when they would bear fruit, once the 
hydra of discord had been conquered and the scattered forces had been 
reunited. Ivan’s proceedings in this respect were certainly of a Machia- 
velian nature. We have seen that for twenty-three years he patiently 
acknowledged the rights of other Russian princes and even their independ- 
ence, and that by keeping his conquests to himself and not sharing them with 
his brothers and the other princes, and by taking his brother’s inheritance 
and giving none to his other brothers, he first began to consider himself as 
autocrat and ruler of all Russia, and thus gradually prepared the princes for 
a recognition of his undivided sway and their own impotency and subordi- 
nation. 

We do not inquire as to whether the means he used for the attainment of 
his end deserve our approval; we will only remark that great conquerors 
and founders of new empires, or such as reorganise and rejuvenate old and 
decaying states, cannot be judged with the same standard by which wise 
regents are judged in regulated states. The resort to violent measures is 
often their highest duty, if they are to persist in their work and arrive at the 
aim they have imposed on themselves. From a political point of view, Ivan’s 
harsh proceedings therefore deserve some exculpation, all the mo^e so when 
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we conaiaer that he lived at a time when rcvolutiona of every kind were tak- 
ing place in the states and their institiitions, in the modes of thinking and in 
the religion of men, in the arts and scioiUMjH, the new fonns often seeking to 
supplant the old in a violent manner; and when this change also began in 
Russia, where intellectual enlightenment was so rare, wc should not be aur- 
jprised to see the forces of brutality ofhm gaining the upper hand over the 
forces of reason. 

We now find ourselves at one of the most important turning points of 
Russian political history, when by a regulated system of auccession and by 
the incorporation of the independent principalities with the grand principal- 
ity, the Russian monarchy began to establish itself firmly and to extend its 
bounds; when the hitherto terrible defiance of over-powerful noblrss and of 
princes who claimed equal rank with the grand nrince submits to the 
restraints of a common obedience; when no more dangers threaten Russia 
from the side of Novgorod and the Tatars; when a regulated system of taxa- 
tion, a treasury and an organised army protect the throne; and finally when 
science and art, the administration of justice, personal safety on the roads 
and in the towns, besides other blessings of peace and order, also begin to 
attract attention, protection, and cultivation m Russia.^ 


ACCESSION OF VASILI IVANOVITCU (1505 A.P,) 

Vasili Ivanovitch succeeded his father, and continued Ids pol"cy both in 
foreign and domestic affairs. He endeavoured to extend the frontiers of the 
Russian monarchy on the Lithuanian side, destroyed the indopondonce of 
the last appanaged princes and the last republican township, Pskov, and 
strove to keep Kamn in subjection* 

In his personal character Vasili resenibled his father in his sterner aspect. 
He let his nephew, the unfortunate Dmitri, die destitute" in prison; over 
his brothers he maintained a strict survoillanco, not allowing his brother 
Andrew to marry until 1533, when he himself had alrc^ady two children : with 
his boyars he was also stern, though there were but few executions and pun- 
ishments during his reign. He preferred, in case of any suspected intention 
of departure on the part of a boyar, to take a written guarantee in which the 
security promised, in the event of departure, to pay a sum of money for those 
for whom he went bail, Vasili even forgave his brother Simon, who had the 
intention of going over to Lithupin, and only changed his counsellors, Stern 
on the occasion of his divorce from his first wife, Viisili was tender towards 
his second wife, and was very fond of his children* In general the character- 
istics of Vasili are most faithfully summed up by Karanwin in the following 
sentence: “He followed the path indicated by the wisdom of his father, 
without fear, without impulses of passion, moving forward with measurod 
and prudent stops, and drew near to his aim, the aggrandisement of Russia, 
without leaving to his successor either the duty or the glory of repairing his 
faults," In the eyes of the historian this, of course, redeems the personally 
rather stern sides of his character, which wore, however, quite comprehensible 
to contemporaries.^ 


WAHS WITH LITHUANIA 

From the very commencement of his reign Vasili found himself confronted 
with two questions: that of Kazan — for Muhammed Amin had risen oven 

* Tlxua tae courtiers regarded it os a umtter of course that he should take away from hla 
envoys the gifts made to them by the sover 'Igns to whom they had been accredited, 
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during the reign of Ivan and had to be subdued — and that of Lithuania. 
From the ambassadors whom Alexander had sent to Ivan he learned that a 
new sovereign was now reigning in Moscow. Having given information of 
this in Livonia, so that in any case the grand master might be prepared, 
Alexander despatched an embassy to Moscow demanding the cession of the 
towns that had been conquered by Ivan. The ambassadors received a firm 
reply from the new sovereign to the effect that he only reigned over his 
legitimate possessions, which he intended to retain. 

Alexander saw the necessity of delay before taking a decisive line of 
action, of which course he informed the grand master. Meanwhile the 
ambassadors who had come from Moscow to announce Vasili’s accession to 
the throne required that Alexander should not constrain his wife to change 
her religion. But Alexander died in 1506, and when Vasili heard of his death 
he wrote to his sister that she should endeavour to persuade the Polish lords 
and landed gentry to serve the Russian soverei^, promising at the same time 
to protect the Catholic faith. In answer to this first attempt on the part of 
Moscow to*unite with Lithuania, Helen replied that Sigismund, the son of 
Casimir, was being chosen to the throne of Lithuania. Sigismund also sent 
ambassador with the demand to return the conquered towns, and received 
the same reply demanding that Helen should not be constrained to adopt the 
Catholic faith. At this time Sigismund found an unexpected ally in the 
Crimean khan Mengli Girai, who having met with support in Lithuania before 
the death of Alexander and being dissatisfied with the Muscovite sovereign 
because of his expedition against Kazan, sent an embassy to Lithuania with 
proposals for an alliance. Sigismund promised him tribute, and Men^i Girai 
gave him a yarlik for the Russian territories of Novgorod, Pskov, and Riazan. 
Sigismund informed the grand master of Livonia of the relations with the 
Crimea and with Kazan and called upon him to go to war, and measures for 
the commencement of war were taken in the diet; but this time his allies 
were of but little assistance to Sigismund; Kazan submitted, while the Cri- 
mea and Livonia did not move. On the other hand, Vasili found an important 
ally in Lithuania itself in the person of Prince Michael Vasilievitch Glinski. 

Prince Michael Glinski, the descendant of a Tatar prince that had left the 
horde during the reign of Vitovt and been baptised, had enjoyed great dis- 
tinction and influence under Alexander. Glinski was a skilful general and a 
highly educated man for those times; he had spent twelve years abroad and 
had learned the art of war in the armies of Albrecht of Saxony during the war 
in Friesland and of the emperor Maximilian in Italy; he also visited Spain. 
In these expeditions and in his continual intercourse with western kings and 
princes, Glinski had adopted all the German customs and had become pene- 
trated with the civilisation of the west. When he returned to Lithuania, Glin- 
ski gained the favour and confidence of King Alexander, who raised him to 
the dignity of court marshal and so increased his possessions that, according 
to the hyperbolical expression of a Polish historian, he owned almost half of 
the entire Lithuanian principality and stood at the head of the numerous 
Russian party amongst the Lithuanian lords. It was for this reason that at 
the death of Alexander the Lithuanian party hastened to choose Sigismund, 
for they feared that Glinski might obtain the throne of the grand principality 
and transfer the centre from Lithuania to Russia. 

^ When Sigismund came to the throne he showed an offensive coldness to 
Glinski, and paying no attention to his complaints against the lords who were 
at enniity with him, at the head of whom was Zaberezhsky, he left for Poland. 
Glmski thereupon decided to obtain satisfaction on his own account; he 
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reconciliation with the king; finally losing all hope of this, he joined the 
grand prince’s voyevods, who hiul inarclnjd up to the frontiers of Lithuania. 
To Glinski and the foreign princes in the Russiarx soTViee mm confided the 
task of devastating Lithuania, but the voycjvods did not move to their help, 
for in Moscow it was counted advantagtsous to let others do its work, Mean- 
while Sigismund sent an embassy, complaining of Glinski’s reception by 
Vasili and of the opening of Ixostilities. The leihxr was writUm in the name 
of Helen, and in his reply to her the grand prince directed her attention to 
the constraint put iipon tlio orthodox in lithuania and enjoined her to 
remain firm in her faith. Sigismund reccivtKl no aid from Mcngli Girai, but 
nevertheless ho began warlike operations, which however were ^limited to 
insignificamt skirmishes. Finally a treaty wiis concluded by whiclx all Ivan’s 
acquisitions remained to Russia, and all that had been taken by Glinski was 


avenged on his enemies, and Lithuania could not be (piiet so long iis Glinski 
lived; while on his side Vasili Iv^movitch demanded bettor treatment for his 
sister Helen. Thus the relations between the two neighbouring states were 
strained. In 1609 Sigismund demanded the surrender or execution of Glin- 
Bki, accusing him of the death of Alexaiulx^r; in the same year ho announced 
his connection with the Danish king; it can also be easify understood that 
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her funeral; thus this victim of political calculations left the scone. Helen 
herself, as far as can be judged from her correspondence with her father and 
brother, was possessed oJ: considerable toct and energy. 

At last a reason for beginning war jxresented itself; it became known at 
Moscow that the incursions naadle by tlie Crimeans on the Russian frontier 
territories in 1512 were the result of a secret trmty that had been concluded 
between Sigismund and Mengli Girai, by which the king had promised to pay 
the khan a yearly sum of 15,000 ducats to attack his enemies. Having sent 
Sigismund a declaration of war, Vasili began his warlike preparations. The 
time was well chosen. In 1511 Albrecht of Brandenburg !iad been chosen as 
Prussian grand master, and although he was a nephew of the Polish king he 
refused to acknowledge himself as his vassal, which he was obliged to do by 
the Treaty of Thom; the emperor and the estates of the empire declared 
themselves for the grand master. Advised by Glinski, Vasili had entered 
into relations with the emperor as early as 1508, but the treaty between them 
was only concluded in 1511 
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Without waiting for the termination of these negotiations, the grand 
prince assembled an army and in December, 1512, took the field. He marched 
against Smolensk and having besieged it unsuccessfully, returned in March, 
1513. His second expedition, from June until November of the same year, 
was also unsuccessful, but in the third (June, 1514), Smolensk w^ at ipt 
captured. Vasili made a triumphal entry into the town, being received with 
an address of welcome by the bishop of Smolensk. He confirmed the rights 
that had been given to its inhabitants by the Lithuanian government; tlaose 
m the Lithuanian service who did not desire to remain under him he sent 
back to Lithuania, and he appointed Prince' V. V. Shuiski, governor of Smo- 
lensk. After the submission of Smolensk the prince of Mstislavl also sub- 
mitted to the grand prince. Sigismund himself hastened to the deliverance 
of Smolensk. Glinski, probably dissatisfied because Smolensk had not b^n 
given to him, entered into secret intercourse with him. Learning of this 
treachery Vasili ordered Glinski to be brought in fetters to Moscow and sent 
a voyevod against the king; the king himself remained at Borissov and sent 
Constantine Ostrovski to meet the Moscow troops. 

The Russian voyevods, Tcheliadin and Prince Michael Golitza met Ostrov- 
ski at Orsha on the Dnieper and sustained a terrible defeat. The fidelity 
of the boyars of Smolensk and of the bishop himself wavered and they entered 
into communication with Sigismund; but the burghers informed Shuiski of 
this treachery, and it was only the terribly energetic measures taken by him 
that preserved Smolensk for Russia: he order^ all the traitors except the 
bishop to be hanged on the walls of the city, the presents that had been given 
them by the sovereign to be suspended round- the neck of each one.^ The 
assault on Smolensk was unsuccessful, and the war was afterwards carried on 
feebly, which is explained by the exhaustion of Moscow after the battle of 
Orsha and the probable reluctance of the Lithuanian nobility to take an 
active part in it. After this Sigismund instigated the Tatars against Russia, 
in particular those of the Crimea, where in 1515 Mengli Girai had been suc- 
ceeded by Muhammed Girai, who, notwithstanding his relations with Mos-; 
cow, made in 1517 an attack on Tula and was repulsed- On his side Vasili 
strengthened his relations with Albrecht who kept his vassal, the grand 
master of Livonia, in check. However while Albrecht hesitated and demanded 
money, Vasili required that he should begin to act. The emjoeror, instead of 
beginning the war, as had been at first supposed he would do, offered his 
mediation, and it was with this aim in view that in 1517 the famous baron 
Sigismund Herberstein came to Moscow. Polish ambassadors also came; 
but with the news of their coming, Moscow also learned of the attack on 
Opochka by the Lithuanian troops and their repulse, and when Vasili heard 
of its failure he allowed the ambassadors access to him. The negotiations 
however came to nothing. The Moscow sovereign demanded Kiev and other 
towns, and the Lithuanian king refused to give up Smolensk. The death of 
Maximilian (1519) put an end to the imperial mediation; anyhow the emperor 
had not wished to give any real assistance: It is not well” — he wrote to 
the grand master Albrecht — “ to drive out the king, and make the czar of 
all Russia great.” 

In 1518 Albrecht again asked for money; the grand prince agreed, and 
at the former’s request sent a notification of his alliance with him to the 
French king, Francis I — the first instance of intercourse between Russia and 
France. In answer to a fresh embassy from Albrecht bringing information 
of an invitation from the pope to join an alliance against the Turks, which 
Albrecht would not enter into without the grand prince’s consent, an ambas- 
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sador was sent to Koenigsberg from Moscow, who was received v^itli the 
highest honours by the grand master. But Albrecht’s helo wm not verv 
eOicacious; he wtis soon obliged to conclude a treaty with liing Sigismund 
by which ho acknowledged himself his vassal, in return for which he obtained 
Prussia as an hereditary possession, laid aside his title of grand master and 
assumed a new title with !.iis new faith, that of duke of Prussia. ’ 

The war at that time was limited to incursions, and Vasili Ivanovitch had 
even decided to seek peace; but the envoys that carno would not make any 
concessions, only letting negotiations drag on in tho hope of some event com- 
ing to their assistance; in this manner the war was prolonged until the Lent 
of 1521, when negotiations were to be again renewed; however they were 
not opened: in Kazan reigned Sahib Girai, the brother of Muhammed Girai, 
and they both threatened Moscow, indeed tho former advanced ns far as 
Moscow itself (1521). The devastations of tho Tatars weakened Russia for 
a time and the negotiations with Lithuania were renewed; although a lasting 
peace was not concluded, a truce was continued for five yeara without the 
exchange of prisoners, and by this truce Smolensk remained to Russia. In 
1526, through the medium of the emperor’s envoys, negotiations for a defini- 
tive peace were again opened, but Smolensk was art obstacle, neither side con- 
senting to give up the town which was regarded as tho key to Kiev. Smolensk 
was treated in the same manner as the other territories annexed; the inhabi- 
tants were transferred to Moscow as had been done with the inhabitants of 
Pskov and Novgorod, and it was for tliis reason that Smolensk stood by Mos- 
cow m 1612. 


WAH0 Wmi im TATARS 

Besides the relations with Litliuania, the relations with the Tatars con- 
stituted the chief problem of the reign of Vasili Ivanovitch. At his accession 
hia first enterprise was to send against Kazan an army, amongst the leaders 
of which was hia brother Dmitri; the siege of Kazan (1506) was unsuccessful, 

nevertheless in 1507 Muhammed Amin sent a letter to the grand prince with 
proposals of peace. ^ Intercourse with the Crimea original ly bore the same 
character as in the time of Ivan; a difference was however soon observable; 
the Crimea had no longer anything to fear from the remnants of the Golden 
Horde, and the Crimeans were therefore ready to make friends with whatever 
state would give them most. “ Intercourse between the Crimea and the states 
of Moscow and Lithuania ” — justly remarks Soloviov — assumed the char- 
acter of a bribery of robbers.” 

Such Mng the condition of affairs, it is not surprising tlxat in spite of the 
confirmation of the treaty concluded between Ivan and Mengli Girai, the 
l^atars should have begun their attacks. In 1507 they were defeated at the 
Oka, and m consequence of this, envoys were sent demanding presents, the 
liberation of Abdul Letiv, former czar of liazan and stepson of Mengli Girai, 
find asking for assistance against Astrakhan. Vasili Ivanovitch liberated 
Abdul Letiv, gave him the town of luriev, and by an oath of alliance obliged 
inm to promise faithfully to serve the czar, not to have relations with his 
enemies, not to permit his servants to plunder on the roads or insult the 
churches, to live at peace with the other princes, not to wage war against 
Aazau without permission, and not to leave the confines of the state of Mos- 
cow. In 15 J o Mengli Girai died, and his son Muhammed Girai, who succeeded 
him, dommided from Vasih Ivanovitch not only the cession to the Polish 
kmg oi buiolcnsk, at the acc4ui3itiou of which without his knowledge^he was 
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much incensed; but also of those towns which had been taken by Ivan, After 
long delays and much trouble, many insults and., of course, presents, an oath 
of alliance was obtained of Muhammed Girai in 1519, but meanwhile the 
attacks of the Crimeans continued. The son of Muhammed Girai, the czare- 
vitch Bogatir, laid waste the borderland of Riazan; and in 1517 the Tatars 

— notwithstanding the Russian offer of Koshira, bordering on the steppes, to 
Ahmed Girai, brother of the khan — penetrated as far as Tula, where they 
were repulsed. 

The grand prince then proposed to the council ( douma) the question 
whether relations with the Crimea should be maintained, and it was decided 
that they must be maintained in order to prevent the rupture from becoming 
an open one. Meanwhile in 1518 Muhammed Amin of Kazan died, and 
Abdul Letiv, who had previously been czar, died a month after him; at the 
request of the inhabitants of K^an a czar was named from Moscow in 1519 

— Shig Alei, a prince of Astrakhan, and descendant of the czars of the Golden 
Horde, "^he Crimean khan was greatly dis^tished at this choice of one 
■whose family was at an eternal enmity with his own. Shig Alei remained in 
Kazan tmtil 1521 when the inhabitants, dissatisfied with him, formed a con- 
spiracy and invited Sahib Girai, brother of Muhammed Girai, to come and 
rule over them. Having established his brother on the throne of Kazan, 
Muhammed Girai advanced towards Moscow. The grand prince, warned too 
late by his well-wishers at Azov, could not take the necessary measures, and 
left Moscow, confiding the defence of the city to the boyars and baptised 
Tatar prince, Peter; they entered into negotiations with the enemy and paid 
him a ransom. The heroic defence of Pereiaslavl in Riazan by Khabar 
Simski somewhat softened the mournful impression of this calamity, which 
was augmented by the fact that Sahib Girai had at the same time devastated 
the territories:, of Nijni-Novgorod and Vladimir- The khan was preparing 
to repeat his expedition, and the grand prince himself took the field in expec- 
tation of his coming, but he never came. 

Another undertaking then occupied Muhammed Girai; in 1523 he joined 
the Nogaians and conquered Astra lian. There the Nogaians quarrelled with 
him and killed him; his place was taken by Saidat Girai, who sent the grand 
prince the following conditions for an alliance; To give him 60,000 mines 
(an ancient coin of the value of three kopecks) and to make peace with Sahib 
Girai; but Vasili seeing the devastation of the Crimea both by the Nogaians 
and the Cossacks of Dashkevitch, who had hitherto acted in concert with the 
Crimeans, rejected these proposals. To avenge himself on Sahib Girai, who 
had massacred the Russians in Kazan where olood flowed like water, Vasili 
himself came to the land of Kazan (1523), devastated it, and made the inhabi- 
tants prisoners; on his return he built the town of Vasilsursk. When in 1524 
a great army was sent from Moscow to Kazan, Sahib Girai fled to the Crimea, 
and the inhabitants of Kazan proclaimed his young nephew Sava Girai as 
czar; the expedition from Moscow was however unsuccessful, although the 
people of Kstzan, who had lost their artillery engineer, sued for peace. 

THE GHOWING POWER OF RUSSIA. 

Their dependence upon the grand prince was irksome to the inhabitants 
of Kazan; fresh disputes arose, Vasili brought on an intrigue, and Kazan 
soon asked for a new czar. Vasili named Shig Alei, who was at that time in 
Nijni, but when the people of Kazan entreated that his brother Jan Alei 
(Enalei), who then ruled over Kassimov, should be nominated in his stead, 
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Vasili consented. Jan Alei was estaWiahed at Kamn and Shig Alei was given 
Koshira, but as he did not keep the ; )eace, and (entered on negotiations with 
Kazan, he was exiled to Belozcsro. Disturbancea took phw;e in the Crimea* 
Saidat Girai was overthrown by Sahil), but the relations between the Crimea 
and Moscow remained the same; the Tatars continued to inakti insignificant 
raids and obkined presents. Nevertbeless the Tatar messengers i)egan to be 
less respectfully treated at Moscow: ‘'Our messengers "—wrote Saliib Girni 
— '‘oom;)lain that thou dost not honour them m of old, Juid yet it is tliv 
duty to aonour them; whoever wishes to pay respect to the master, throve 
a bone to his dog." Of other diplomatic relations those with KSweden arid 
Denmark bore the character of frontic^r dispuh^s; tlic intercourse with tlie 
pope was entered upon through the desire of tlie latter to convert Russia to 
Catholicism and incite her to war against Turkey. TIio intercourse with the 
latter power had no particular resull^. It is curious to observe that at this 
period relations were entered into with India; the sultan Babur sent ambas- 
sadors (1533) with proposals of mutual commercial dealings.^ 

Each day added to the importance of Russia in Europe! Vasili (‘xchanged 
ambassaaors with the eastern courts and wrote to Francis I the grea,t king of 
the Gauls. lie numbered among his correspondents Lcjo X, Chtment VII, 
Maximilian, and Cliarles V; Gustavus Vasa, founder of a new (lynasty; Sultan 
Sehm, conqueror of Egypt and Soliman the Magnificent. The grand mogul 
of the Indes, Baber, descendant of Timur, sought his friendship. The auto- 
cracy affirmed itself each day more vigourously. Vasili gavtu*ntd without 
consulting his council of boyars. " MoltcM, mterd!'^ (Hold, clown!) said, he 
to one of the nobles who dared to raise an objection. This growing power 
manifested itself in the splendour of the court, the receptions of the ambassa- 
dors displaying a luxury hitherto unprecedented. Strangers, though not in 
large numbers, continued to come to Moscow, of whom tne most illustrious 
was a monk from. Mount Athos, Maxine tlie Greek.® 


MAXINE THE OREEK. 

In the wlv days of his reign, 'when Viisili was examining the treasures 
py bis father, he perceived a large number of Greek church books 
which had been partly collected by former grand princes and partly brought 
to Moscow by Sophia, and which now lay covered with dust in utter neglect. 
The young sovereign manifested the desire of having a person who would be 
capable of looking them over and of translating the best of them into the 
Slavonic language. Such a person was not to be found in Moscow, and let- 
ters were written to Constantinople. The patriarch, being desirous of pleas- 
mg the grand prince, made search for such a philosopher in Bulgaria, in 
Macedonia and m Thessalonica; but the Ottoman yoke had there crushed 
all the remains of ancient learning and darkness and ignorance reigned in the 
sultan s reato, Finally it was discovered that in the famous convent of 
the Annunciation on Mount Athos there were two monks, Sabba and Max- 
ine, who wem learned theologians and well versed in the Slavonic and Greek 
languages.^ The fomer on account of his great age was unable to undertake 

,so long a journey, but the latter consented to the desire of the patriarch and 
of the grand prince. 

It would indeed h^e been impossible to find a person better fitted for 
the projected j*. Greece, but educated m the enlightened west. 

Maxme had studied in Pans and Florence, had travelled much, was acquainted 
with various languages, and was possessed of unusual erudition, which he had 
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acquired in the best universities and in conversation with men of enlighten- 
ment. Vasili received him with marked favour. When he saw the library, 
Maxine, in a transport of enthusiasm and astonishment, exclaimed: Sire! all 
Greece does not now possess such treasures, neither does Italy, where Latin 
fanaticism has reduced to ashes many of the works of our theologians which 
my compatriots had saved from the Mohammedan barbarians.’’ The grand 
orince listened to him with the liveliest pleasur^ and confided the library to 
iis care. The zealous Greek made a catalogue of the books which had been 
until then unknown to the Slavonic people. By desire of the sovereign, and 
with the assistance of three Muscovites, Vasili, Dmitri and Michael Medo- 
vartzov, he translated the commentary of the psalter. Approved by the 
metropolitan Varlaam and all the ecclesiastical council, this important work 
made Maxine famous, and so endeared him to the grand prince that he could 
not part with him, and daily conversed with him on matters of religion. The 
wise Greek was not, however, dazzled by these honours, and though grateful 
to Vasili, he earnestly implored him to allow him to return to the quiet of his 
retreat at Mount Athos: There,” said he,_ “will I praise your name and tell 
my compatriots that in the world there still exists a Christian czar, mighty 
and great, "who, if it pleases the Most High, may yet deliver us from the 
tyranny of the infidel.” But Vasili only replied by fresh signs of favour and 
kept him nine years in Moscow; this time was spent by Maxine in the trans- 
lation of various works, in correcting errors in the ancient translations, and 
in composing works of piety of which more than a hundred are known to us. 

Having free access to the grand prince, he sometimes interceded for the 
noblemen who had fallen in dispace and repined for them the sovereign’s 
favour. This excited the dissatisfaction and envy of many persons, in par- 
ticular of the clergy and of the worldly-minded monks of St. Joseph, who 
enjoyed the favour of Vasili. The humble-minded metropolitan Varlaam had 
cared little for earthly matters, but his successor, the proud Daniel, soon 
declared himself the enemy of the foreigner. It began to be asked: “ Who 
is this man who dares to deface our sacred church books and restore to favour 
the disgraced boyars? ” Some tried to prove that he was a heretic, others 
represented him to the grand prince as an ungrateful calumniator who cen- 
sured the acts of the sovereign behind his back. It was at this time that 
Vasili was divorced from the unfortunate Solomonia, and it is said that this 
pious ecclesiastic did really disapprove of it; however we find amongst his 
works a discourse against those who repudiate their wives without lawful 
cause. Always disposed to take the part of the oppressed, he secretly received 
them in his cell and sometimes heard injurious speeches directed against the 
sovereign and the metropolitan. Thus the unfortunate boyar Ivan Bekle- 
mishef complained to him of the irascibility of Vasili, and said that formerly 
the venerable pastors of the church had restrained the sovereigns from indulg- 
ing their passions and committing injustice, whereas now Moscow no longer 
had a metropolitan, for Daniel only bore the name and the mask of a pastor, 
without thinking that he ought to be the guide of consciences and the pro- 
tector of the innocent; he also said that Maxine would never be allowed to 
leave Russia, because the grand prince and the metropolitan feared Ixis indis- 
cretions in other countries, where he might publish the tale of their faults and 
weaknesses. At last Maxine’s enemies so irritated the grand prince against 
him, that he ordered him to be brought to judgment and Maxine was con- 
demned to be confined in one of the monasteries of Iver, having been found 
guilty of falsely interpreting the Holy Scriptures and the dogmas of the 
church. According to the opinion of some contemporaries the chaige was a 
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cuted. Solomonia was injule to take the veil at' the convent 
of Suadal and Vasili married Helen VMilievna (lliuskii the niece of Michael 
Gliniski who had been liberated from prison (1526), From this nmrriage 
Vasili had two sons; Ivan (born 15(10) and luri (born 1533). Vasili's love 
for his second wife was so great that according to Herberstein he had his 
beard cut of to please her. Towards the end of 1533 Vasili fell ill and died 
on December 3rd, leaving as his heir his infant son Ivan.5 


A K)RBCAST OF THE REIGN OF IVAN (IV) TEE TKRIilBLB 

The r51e and the character of Ivan IV have been and still arc very differ- 
ently appreciated by Russian historians. Karamasin, who has never sub- 
mitted ‘m accounts and his documents to a sufficiently severe critic, sees in 
him a prince who, naturally vicious and cruel, gave, under restriction to two 
virtuous ministers, a few years of tranquillity to Russia; arul who subse- 
quently, abandoning himself to the fury of his passions, appalled Europe as 
well as the empire with wliat the historian desknatea seven epochs of mas- 
sacres,” Kostomarov re-echoes the opinions of Kammz:in. 

Another school, represented by Soloviev and IZabielin, has manifested a 
greater defiance towards the prejudiced statements of Kurbski, chief of the 
oligarchical party; towards GuagninL a courtier of the king of Polmd; 
towards Tanloe and Kruse, traitors to the sovereign who had taken them into 
his service. Above all, they have taken into account the times and the 
society in whose midst Ivan the Terrible lived. Tliey concern themselves 
less with his morals as an individual than with his r51e as instrument of the 
historical development of Russia. Did not the Pmneh historians during 
long years nusim:erpret the enormous services rendered by Louis XI in the 
great work of the unification of France and of the creation of the modem 
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state? His justification was at length achieved after a more minute exam- 
ination into documents and circumstances. 

At the time when Ivan succeeded his father the struggle of the central 
power against the forces of the past had changed character. The old Russian 
states, which had held so long in check the new power of Moscow; the 
iDiincipalities of Tver, Riazan, Suzdal, Noygorod-Seversk; the republics of 
Novgorod, Pskov, Viatka had lost their independence. Their possessions 
had served to ag^andise those of Moscow. All northern and eastern Russia 
was thus united under the sceptre of the grand prince. To the ceaseless 
struggles constantly breaking out against Tver, Riazan, Novgorod, was to 
succeed the great foreign strife — the holy war against Lithuania, the Tatars, 
the Swedes. 

Precisely because the work of the unification of Great Russia was accom- 
Dlished, the resistance in the interior against the prince's authority was to 
become more active. The descendants of reigning families dispossessed by 
force of bribery or arms, the servitors of those old royal houses, had entered 
the service of the masters of Moscow. His court was composed of crownless 
princes •“ the Chouiski, the Kurbski, the Vorotinski; descendants of ancient 
appanaged pltinces, proud of the blood of Rurik which comsed through their 
veins. Others were descended from the Lithuanian Gedimine, or from the 
baptised Tatar Mamas. 

All these princes, as. well as the powerful boyars of Tver, Riazan, Nov- 
gorod, were "become the boyars of the grand prince. There was for all only 
one court at which they could serve — that of Moscow. When Russia had 
been divided into sovereign states, the discontented boyars had been at 
liberty to change masters — to pass from the service of Tchernigov into that 
of Kiev, from that of Suzdal into that of Novgorod. Now, whither could 
they go? Outside of Moscow, there were only foreign rulers, enemies of 
Russia. To make use of the ancient right to change masters was to go over 
to the enemy — it was treason. '' To change” and to betray ” were become 
synonjrmous: the Russian word issmiyamt (third person singular of "to 
chapge”) was become the word izmiyanik ("traitor”). 

The Russian boyar could take refuge neither with the Geraans, the 
Swedes, nor ^e Tatars; he could go only to the sovereign of Lithuania — 
but this was the worst possible species of change, the most pernicious form of 
treason. The prince of Moscow knew well that the war with Lithuania — 
that state which Polish in the west, by its Russian provinces in the east 
exercised a dangerous attraction over subjects of Moscow ~ was a struggle 
for existence. Lithuania was not only a foreign enemy — it was a domestic 
enemy, with intercourse and sympathies in the very heart of the Russian 
state, even in the palace of the czar; her formidable hand was felt in all 
intrigues, in all conspiracies. The foreign war against Lithuania, the domes- 
tic war against the Russian oligarchy are but two different phases of the same 
war — the heaviest and most perilous of all those undertaken by the grand 
prince of Moscow. The dispossessed princes, the boyars of the old inde- 
pendent states had given up the struggle gainst him on the field of battle; 
they continued to struggle against him in his own court. 

It was no longer war between state and state; it was intestine strife -y- 
that of the oligarchy against autocratic power. Resigned to the loss of their 
sovereignty, ^e new prince-boyars of Mnscow were not yet resigned to their 
position as mere subjects. The struggle was thus limited to a narrower field, 
and was therefore the more desperate. The court at Moscow was a tilt-yard, 
whence none could emerge without a change of masters — the Lithuanian 
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for the Muiscovite without treason ; hent^e the furious nature of the war 
of two principles under Ivan IV.^ 



dedicated to the worst description of pleasures, being unable to preserve her- 
self without despotism, succeeded in overcoming the enemies whom her own 
conduct was so mainly instrumental in creating. 

The reign of lascivious folly and wanton rigour was not, however, destined 
to survive the wrath of the nobles. For five years, intestine jealousies and 
thickeninj? plots plunged the country into anarchy; and, at last, the regent 
died sudcienly, having, it is believed, fallen by poison administered through 
the agency of the revengeful boyars. The spectacle of one criminal executing 
summary justice upon another is not destitute of some moral utility; and 
in this case it miglit have had its beneficial influence, were it not that the 
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principal conspirators had no sooner taken off the regent than they violently 
seized upon the guardianship of the throne. 

The foremost persona in this drama were the Shuiski — a family that 
had long been treated with suspicion by the czars, their insolent bearing 
having always exposed them to distrust. Prince Shuiski was appointed 
president of the council of the boyars, to whom the administration of affairs 
was confided, and although his malignant purposes were kept in check by 
the crowd of equally ammtious persons that surrounded him, he possessed 
sufficient opportunities to consunamate a variety of wrongs upon the resources 
of the state and upon obnoxious individuals — thus revenging himself indis- 
criminately for the ancient injuries his race had suffered. During this 
iniquitous rule, which exhibited the extraordinaiy features of a government 
composed of persons with different interests, pressing forward to the same 
end, and making a common prey of the trust that was reposed in their hands, 
Russia was despoiled in every quarter. The Tatars, freed for a season from 
the watchful vigilance of the throne, roamed at large through the provinces, 
pillaging and riaying wherever they went; and this enormous guilt was 
crowned by the rapacious exactions and sanguinary proscriptions of the 
council. The young Ivan was subjected to the most brutal insults: his 
education was desimedly neglected; he was kept in total ignorance of public 
affairs, that he might be rendered unqualified to assume the hereditary power; 
and l^ince Shu’airi, in the midst of these base intrigues against the future 
czar, was often seen to treat him in a contemptuous and degrading manner. 
On one occasion he stretched forth his legs, and pressed the weight of his 
feet on the body of the boy. Perhaps these unexampled provocations, 
and the privations to which he was condemned, produced the germs of a 
character which was afterwards developed in suuh terrible magnificence. 
The fiend that lived in the heart of Ivan might not have been born with him; 
it was probably generated by the cruelties and wrongs that were practised 
on his youth. 

In vain the Belski, moderate and wise, and the primate, influenced by 
the purest motives, remonstrated against the ruinous proceedings of the 
council. The voice of admonition was lost in the hideous orgies of the 
boyars, until a sudden invasion by the Tatars awakened them to a sense 
of their peril. They rallied, order was restored, and Russia was preserved. 
But the danger was no sooner over than the Shuiski returned in all their 
former strength, seized upon Moscow in the dead of the night, penetrated 
to the couch of Ivan, and, dragging him o\it of his sleep, endeavoured to 
destroy his intellect by filling him with sudden terror. The primate, whose 
mild representations had displeased them, was ill-treated and deposed : and 
the prince Belski, who could not be prevailed upon to link his fortunes with 
their desperate courses, was murdered in the height of their frenzy. Even 
those members of their own body who, touched by some intermittent pity, 
ventured to expostulate, were beaten in the chamber of their deliberations, 
and cast out from amon^ them. 

Under such unpropitious auspices as these, the young Ivan, the inheritor 
of a consolidated empire, grew up to manhood. His cisposition, naturally 
fierce, headstrong, and vindictive, was most inmdiously cultivated into ferocity 
by the artful counsellors that surroimded him. His earliest amusements 
were the tcrture of wild animals, the ignoble feat of riding over old men and 
women, flinging stones from ambuscades upon the passers-by, and precipi- 
tating dogs and cats from the summit of his palace. Such entertainments 
as these, the sport of boyhood, gave unfortunately too correct a prognostic 




of prophecy, he pointed to the nuns that smrounded him^ and invoking the 
attention of the prince to the consequences of his infatuation, he dwelt upon 
certain appearances from heaven wnich prognosticated evil to the dynasty 
if these courses were not abandoned; anc, working powerfully upon a mind 
already agonised with fear, he finally succeeded in gaining a complete ascen- 
dency over the czar* The effect was sudden and extraordinary. Tlie 
virtuous Alexis Adaschev aided Sylvester in his efforts to reclaim Ivan; 
and these, assisted by the gentle persuasions of the beautiful Anastasia, 
Ivan's young consort whom he had but recently married, appeared to produce 
a strong impression upon his feelings. 

The result was an entire change in the system of government. Able 
and upright men displaced the corrupt and audacious counsellors who had 
hitherto Med the empire with alarm; a new organisation of the army took 
place; a just assessment of the fiefs, the various services, and contingents, 
was estaiolished; proprietors of estates were obliged to contribute to the 
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maintenance of the militaiy strength according to their means: and by a 
bonus in the pay of the soldiery, which was now adopted, the available force 
of the country was raised to the number of three lundred thousand men. 
Thus strengthened, with prudent ministers and a powerful army, Ivan set 
himself to the worthy task of subduing the rebellious Tatars. His ardour 
even appears to have carried him into extremes^ for in the depth of winter 
he marched at the head of the soldiery to the siCj^e of Ka.zan, although his 
followers did not hesitate to declare that no good commander would think 
of conducting his troops in so rigorous a season into the quarters of the enemy. 
But such ebullitions of discontent were punished with so much severity, 
that the troops soon learned to be content with the severities which procured 
such victories as Ivan was fortunate enough to gain. The first measure of‘ 
great utility which he accomplished, was the erection of forts on the frontier 
to repel the aggressions of the enemy; but apprehending that even these 
were not sufficient to deter the marauders, he advancec. upon Kazan, and 
captured it by springing a mine — a process in the art of war which was 
quite novel to the Russians, and filled them with astonishment and admira- 
tion. Having taken the city, he turned the mosques of the Tatars intc 
Chri^ian temples, and caused the khan to be baptised; which proofs of hh 
religious zeal were admirably calculated to ingratiate him in the regards oi 
the people. 

In one of those ecstatic moods which sometimes assail the better judg- 
ment of the old chroniclers, the Russian historian informs us that ][van 
upon entering Kazan, wept at the sight of the dead bodies with which the 
streete were strewn. We certainly cannot put in any evidence in disprool 
of this apocryphal assertion, but the picture of Nero fiddling while Rome was 
burning is even more probable. 

In addition to his successes at Kazan, Ivan was triumphant in the king- 
dom of Astrakhan, which he afterwards annexed to the Russian empire, 
'^is acquisition was very valuable, as in that district the vine, and other 
rich productions of the soil, grew in remarkable luxuriance. Fortune seemed 
on all han^ to favour the interval of grace that visited the czar. While he 
was pursuing his course of victory in other places, eighty thousand Turks, 
who had been despatched by Selim II against AstralSian, perished in the 
desolate steppes by which it was surrounded. The wars were thus terminated 
in glorious and important achievements, which laid the foundations of that 
expanded commerce which afterwards rendered illustrious the era of one 
of the greatest monarchs the world ever produced. 

THE DISCOVERY OP SIBERIA 

But the most important event which distinguished this period of the reign 
of Ivan was the discovery of Siberia, an empire of extraordinary magnitude, 
producing the richest furs, and studded with inexhaustible mines of salt, 
copper and silver. The discovery was accidental, and caused at first so 
slight a degree of attention, that it was suffered to be forgotten until another 
accident, some years afterwards, recalled it to the consideration of the gov- 
ernment. A body of men, who had been sent across the mountains of Inger- 
manland by the czar, penetrated as far ^ the banks of the Olew* but the 
discoveries they reported were either so imperfect, or so ill-described, that 
j they were passed over in silence. It subsequently occurred, however, that 
a merchant of the name of Strogonov, who was the proprietor of some 
mines on the confines of Siberia, had his curiosity stimulated by several 
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persons traded with him, and whow^ ninutpit^ etjHtume and fondgn rruinntjrs 
excited in him a tlemn> to Ixjcomc acapiairdod with tln^ interior of the country 
from whence tlu^y eaine. Accordingly hi) t*ominiHHh>ned a few of his people 
to return witli them into Silxo’ia, ami to collects amdi information reapeci,mg 
it as their opportunities might enahh^ thcnri to aecjuire. ^flicrtc fM‘ople, hav- 
mg explurctl the unknown (ustruda, whlefi tluw foiiml to he inhabited by a 
race of Tatars, who possessed a capital eaik^l nd-urntHl tc» their employer 
charged with a history of wonders, and « r|uantify of eostly furs, which 
'promised to opisi a maV sounte of gain to tho.diligtmt merchant; Strogonov, 
lowever, resolved not to ke(‘p the knowledge he had thus attained exclu- 
sively to himself, and imnuHlititely coirimmueated all lie knew to the court* 
In the mean time, Icn-mak, a Don Oossaek adventurer, who, at the head of 
a gang of tliose lawless robbiau infest(*d tlx*, roads, pilumlering the inhabitants 
and travellers in (hat part of Ruasia, happemMl to come, accidentally, to 
the merchant's dwelling, on his flight froui houk^ RuHsian troops that had 
liecri sent in stuirch of liim. Wlilh^ h(‘, uanaimul th(a*e, lic^ learned by chance, 
from Strogonov, of the newly discovenxl land; and he and his band, being 
persons vdio had nothing to lose, and who BubHist<Ml solely by desperate 
predatory practices, rc^solveil to enter the strange country, ami seek in ite 
unknown retreats a source of safe^ty and support* Tht^ reBiBtanoo this 
adventurer experienced from the Silxwians gn^ai'’y thinned the ranks of hia 
daring troops, but the forlorn character of the exiiedition inspimd them with 
reckless valour; and, after many exliaustlng mnflicte, they finally over-ran 
the countrVj and made themselves master of the capital. lermak now 
bethought lum of what he should do with his perilous conquest; and seeing 
that he possesBiMl no means of accumulating sovereign power, or even of 
possessing by tribute, or othcrwiBc, so viust a territory, he threw himself 
at ^he feet of the cKar, tendereil to him tlie territory he had won, and solicited 
in retuni a full pardon for all the delinquencies he arwl his followers had com- 
mitted. Ivan readily granted the pardon, and took possession of his new 
acquisition. Tlu! work of annexation went rapidly forward. Scweral com- 
modiouB towns were built, strong forts were constructed, the tomes were 
garrisoned, and that greats expanse of desert and mountains, which was 
afterwards destined to" become the convict settlement of Russia, was for- 
mally and permanently consolidated in the dominions of the autocrat. 


THE EESTRAININ0 INFLUENCE OF ANASTASIA 

The civil and social improvement of the empire kept jpace with the amed 
progress. A number of celebrated artiste were ©nigaged from the dominions, 
ancTby the pennission, of Charles V ; the art of letterpress printmg was intro- 
duced, and the first type that ever was seen in RuMia was imported by Ivan; 
the northern parts were opened to a new mercantile intercourse; and Arch- 
angel was established. The laws were revised; and the fees of the governors 
of the provinces who administered justice, paying themsfdves by pecuniary 
mulcts on the suitors, were abolished, and in their place gratuitous justice was 
administered, and a general assessment levied, which was collected by officers 
appointed by government. The grasping demands of the clergy were 
restrained, their revenues placed upon a more equitable basis, and then* morals 
improved by mild but decisive restrictions. 

Such were the fruits of the influence of Anastasia, which procured a hearing 
for the wisdom of Alexis and Sylvester. While that amiable and enlightened 
lady lived, Ivan pursued a course of just and wise measures that reflected 
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honour upon his name, and confeixed extensive benefits upon his country. 
But the latent nature was not extinguished: it only slept, hushed into slum- 
ber by the sweet influences before which his savage dispositions were subdued. 
An old bishop, who had formerly been banished from the court on account of 
his crimes, and who was one day consulted by Ivan, replied to the czar in some 
memorable words which were ever afterwards cherished in his memory,_ and 
were not without their power over his subsequent life. “If you wish,” 
exclaimed the bishop, to be truly a sovereign, never seek a counsellor wiser 
than yourself; never receive advice from any man. Command, but never 
obey; and you will be a terror to the boyars. Remember that he who is 
permitted to begin advising, is certain to end by ruling, his sovereign.” 
Ivan, kissing the old man's hand, is said to have answered, “My own father 
could not have spoken more wisely!” This remarkable advice — similar to 
that which is attributed to a celebrated cardinal of modem times, on his 
death-bed — seems to have governed the conduct of Ivan from the moment 
that the d^th of the princess Anastasia released him from the embarrassment 
of her counsels. She died in 1560. 

Ivan’s atrocities 

The incarnate fiend, relieved from the oppressive presence of virtue, 
resumed at once his original nature. If the narrative of nis crimes could be 
spared from the page of history, it w^ould rescue us from a series of details, the 
very relation of which must sicken the least susceptible mind. But there was 
a passion so unearthly in this paragon of monsters — he was so elevated in 
atrocity, and reached so sublime a height in the perpetration of cruelties — 
that his life, incredible and disgusting as it is, fills too great a space in the 
annals of despotism to be passed over lightly. One of his historians charitably 
supposes him to have been a lunatic. 

The first act of Ivan was to banish his pradent advisers, the men who had 
hitherto preserved him from the worst calamities. Those persons were 
re placed by others, who studiously laboured to destroy their predecessors by 
fa se stories of their treachery to the czarina, whose death was unequivocally 
laid to their charge. That weakness, or superstition, which is an inherent 
qi^uality in aU savage natures, led Ivan to believe, or to fancy that he believed, 
those absurd siccusations; and he acted with promptitude upon the miserable 
excuse which they afforded him. He himted the partisans of the late min- 
isters wherever they could be detected; some be put to the most disgraceful 
deaths, others he imprisoned or banished, varying the monotony of their 
solitary lives by the infliction of exquisite tortures. One prince, who refused 
to join in the lascivious pleasures of the court, was poniarded at prayers in the 
church; and another was stabbed to the heart by the czar’s own hand, because 
he had the presumption to remonstrate with one of the new favourites. The 
prince Andrew Kurbski, a noble who, both in the cabinet and the field, had 
rendered the most important services to the government and the country, 
received intimation that a similar fate awaited him; and, indignant at the 
prospect of such an unworthy return for his devotion to the throne of the 
czars, he retired into Lithuania, and united himself with Sigismund, the king 
of Poland, and, at that time, one of the most formidable enemies of Russia. 
This revolt maddened Ivan beyond control; and his exasperation was increased 
by the receipt of a letter from the prince, in which he boldly charged the czar 
mth all the miseries that were entailed upon their common country, with hav- 
ing shed the blood of Israel’s elders in the temples of the Lord; and wound up 
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by threatening him with the vengeance of that tribunal before which he must 
one day answer to the accusations of the spirits of the murdered. The mea- 
senger who was daring enough to present tnis epistle to the cssar suffered for 
his temerity. Ivan, on learning from whence he came, struck him across the 
legs with an iron rod which he usually carried in his hand: and while the 
blood flowed co piously from the wounds, leaned unconcernedly upon his rod 
to read the rebe. lious letter. The correspondence that ensued upon this occar 
sion, like all the correspondence of Ivan's which has come down to us, is 
remarkable for the most blasphemous presumption and arroj^ant hyperbole. 
He wrote all his letters with his own hand, and was oroud. of his literary 
attainments, which, had they been directed into worthier channels, might 
have rendered him a distinguished ornament of his age. 

THE FOI.I0H INVASION 

The consequence of the disaffection of Kurbski was the enrolment of a 
Polish army with a view to a descent upon Russia, and an invasion of the 
southern provinces by the Tatars at the instigation of Sigismund. This 
demonstration increased the rage of the cssar: he treated everybody around 
him as if they were the creatures of Kurbski: he distrusted everybody; and 
put numbers to the rack and to death on the bare suspicion of their guilt, and 
was overheard to lament that he could not find victims enough to satisfy hia 
wrath. He charged the boyars indiscriminately with harbouring secret 
designs against the welfare and happiness of tlie state; he dispoasesseri many 
of them of their private fortunes; and in a letter which is still extant, he urged 
against them as crimes all the benefits which the sane portion of his rule liad 
conferred upon Russia. In this delirium of the fever of despotism, the clergy 
remonstrated with some firmness ; and, in order to obtain a fresh excuse for 
making new victims, he adopted an expedient as unexpected as it was singular. 
He caused a report to be spread on a sudden that he was about to leave 
Moscow; but the point of his destination and the reason of his withdrawal 
were preserved OS profound secrets. The mystery of this announcement 
created a panic at Moscow. The people knew not what was to come next, 
whether the tyrant was about to put some scheme of universal destruiition into 
execution, or whether it was merely a prelude to some extravagant exhibition 
of superstitious credulity, which always assumed in their eyes the aspect of 
religious devotion. Agreeably to this vague announcement of the cssar's 
design, one morning in December, at an early hour, the great square of the 
Kremlin was filled with travelling sledges, some of which contained gold and 
silver, others clothes, and not a few crosses, images, and the relics of saints. 
These preparations attracted crowds of astonished gazers, who looked on in 
stupid wonder at the extraordinary sight. In a few minutes the czar, followed 
by nis family, was seen to descend from the palace* with the officers of his 
household and a numerous retinue. Prom the palace he passed on to the 
church of the Assumption; and, having ordered the metropolitan to celebrate 
mass, he prayed with great devotion, and received the blessing of Athanasius. 
Returning from the church, he held out his hand to the assembled multitudes, 
that they might satisfy themselves with a farewell kiss; and then, having in 
silence, and with unusual solemnity, walked through the groups that beset his 
path^ he rnounted his sledge, and drove off accompanied by a regiment of horse. 
The inhabitants of Moscow, astonished and terror-struck by the scene, were lost 
in conjecture. The city was without a government, l^van had so dexter- 
ously contrived to impress them with an idea that he derived his sovereignty 
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from God, that he found no great difficulty ultimately in confounding in the 
imagination of an enslaved and uninstructed people the distinction between 
God and the sovereign; and in every crisis of disaster that occurred, the 
people fell back upon their fanaticism, and looked to the czar for that succour 
which could alone come from heaven. Deserted at this moment by Ivan, 
they began to believe that they were deserted by Omnipotence. 

A month elapsed, and no tidings were received of the^ destination or 
proceedings of the czar. At length, at the end of that period, two letters 
were received from him; the one addressed to the metropolitan, the other 
to the people. The former epistle contained a recapitulation of the disorders 
that had prevailed during his minority, all of which he attributed to the 
cler^ and the boyars; and. he asserted that similar crimes against the majesty 
of the state were about to break out anew. He also complained that his 
attempts to secure the public tranquillity were constantly iffiwarted by the 
evil interference of Athanasius and the clergy; that, therefore, he had aban- 
doned the helm of affairs, and had left Moscow to wander about the earth. 
In his letter to the people, he assured them of his good will, repeated that 
he had no cause of complaint against them, and concluded by bidding them 
farewell forlsver. It appeared by his epistles that he had intrenched him- 
self in Alexandrovski, a distant fortress that lay in the depths of a gloomy 
forest. 

These communications spread dismay amongst the Muscovites, Ivan's 
severity towards the nobility and clergy had, even against the grain of reason, 
procured him no inconsiderable jDopularity with the bulk of the people; 
and on this occasion it broke fort a in lamentations, which derived much of 
their force from the association of the ideas of the throne of the czar and the 
throne of heaven. Groups of disconsolate citizens assembled in the streets 
to confer upon wliat was to he done; the shops were shut, the .tribunals of 
justice and public offices were closed, and every kind of business was sus- 


pended. ‘The czar,” they exclaimed, has forsaken us, and we are lost. 
Who will now defend us against the enemy? what are sheep without the 
shepherd?" In this state of despair a deputation of the principal inhabitants 
waited upon the metropolitan, and besought him to solicit Ivan to return 
to his faithful subjects. Frantic with desperate zeal, they cried, " Let him 
punish all those who deserve it; has he not the power of life and death? 
The state cannot remain without a head, and we wiU not acknowledge any 
other than the one God has given us." It was at last resolved that a numerous 
body of prelates and nobles should hasten to Alexandrovski, prostrate them- 
selves in the dust before Ivan, and entreat of him to return to Moscow. 
This proceeding had the desired effect. They discovered Ivan in his retreat, 
strucli the ground before him with their heads, and supplicated him for the 
sake of the souls of millions, which were now perishing in his absence as the 
head of the orthodox church, to resume his holy functions. This was what 
Ivan wanted: he affected to be much moved by their prayers, and with a 
show of reluctance consented to return, ]Drovidea the clergy pledged them- 
selves not to interfere whenever he found it necessary to punish those who 
engaged in conspiracies against the state, or against him or his family. Tins 
artfm condition was immediately granted; bm the magnanimity of a tyrant 
who thus entrapped the people into an admission of the necessity of his 
despotic proceedings was extolled to the skies. 

^e restoration of the despot was received with acclamations; but the 
Muscovites were astonished by the great alteration which had taken place 
in his personal appearance during his absence. Only a month, say their 



dull; and his feamre.s, ataiupHl witli a ravenous ferociiy, were now deformed 
by apparent thought and anguish, Yoi thoBO sad diauges — the fearful 
(effects of the iacesBaut tortun^s of a mind Ijewildered by its own fury-/- 
excited the Bynipathies of the infatuated citizens who Iwheld them. 

After hia entry into Moscow lie iiddn'-sstd the iKM)plc^ again oxoatiating 
on tlie crimes of the boyars and ihtj lUHiessity for exercising the cominant 
sovereign sway in its extreme (h^velopiuent. To this 8uccc(5(ied a pious 
exhortation on the vanities of ^ the world — one of the arguments by which 
he endeavoured to njconcile his victims to their misiirablc fate — which he 


ing their liberties. The select legion, Ixdter known in subsequent years 
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for until the formation of that corps th(^ military force of the empire 


tained a celebrated church of our Lady, which was painted on the outside 
with the most gaudy colors, every brick containing the representation of 
a cross, Here the czar possessed a large palace surrounded by a ditch and 
ramparts: his civil and military functionaries had separate houses; and the 
legionaries and trades-people Ixad distinct streets. One of the rules imposed 
by the tyrant was that no person should enter or leave the town without his 
express permission, and a patrol constantly occupied the neighbourhood to 
observe that this order was fulfilled, A new notion now possessed him. 
Buried in the forlorn solitudes of the deejp forests, he converted his palace 
into a monastery, assumed the style and tutle of abbot, turned his favourites 
into monks, and called his body of select and depraved legionaries by the 
name of the Brothers. He provided them all wita black vestments, under 
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waH really filled by persons of the lowest class, wbo acted as spies, informers and assassins.] 
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which they wore splendid habits, embroidered with gold and fur; and he 
instituted a code of practice as^ austere as it was inconsistent. At three 
o’clock in the morning, the matin service began, which lasted until seven; 
at eight mass commenced again, and at ten the whole body, except Ivan, 
who stood readingv aloud from some religious book, sat down to a sumptuous 
repast. The renmants of the table were afterwards distributed amongst 
the poor — for throughout the whole of Ivan’s actions there was always an 
evident desire to win the favour of the multitude; the czar dined after the 
rest, and then descended to the dungeons to witness the infliction of tortures 
upon some of his victims, which gave him extraordinary delight. At eight 
o’clock vespers were read; and at ten Ivan retired to his chamber, where 
he was lulled to sleep by three blind men. To diversify this monotonous 
life, he sometimes visited the monasteries, or hunted wild beasts in the woods; 
but^ he was constantly employed in issuing his instructions upon public 
business, and even during prayers often gave his most cruel and sanguinary 
orders. Such was the life of the tyrant in his gloomy seclusion at Alex- 
androvski. 

During this period, the select legion increased in number to six thousand 
men, embracing in their body all the abandoned and infamous wretches who 
could be procured for hire. As types of their office, they were ordered to 
suspend from the saddle-bow a dog’s head and a broom — the former to 
signify that they worried the enemies of the czar, and the latter to indicate 
that they swept them off the face of the earth. ^ They went from street to 
street armed with long daggers and hatchets in search of victims, who 
amounted daily to a score. They soon became the objects of fear and exe- 
cration. The first victims were the prince Shuiski and his son. At the 
place of execution, the younger offered himself first to the axe; but the feel- 
ings of nature were so strong in the heart of the parent, that he could not 
endure to witness the death of his son, and he insisted on receiving his death 
first! When his head rolled off, his son embraced it in a passion of tears; 
and while the lips of the living yet clung to the quivering and agonised features 
of the dead, the executioner’s axe descended upon the son’s neck. On the 
same day four other ]Drinces were beheaded, and a fifth impaled. Several 
boyars were exiled, ot tiers forced to embrace the monastic vows, and a still 
greater number were beggared' by confiscation. These horrors increased 
every day. The streets and squares were filled with dead bodies; and such 
was the universal terror, that the survivors did not dare to appear to give 
the rites of burial to the dead. It would appar that the murder of indi- 
viduals ceased at length to satisfy the insatiate appetite of the monster: 
he longed for massacre on a more extended scale; his eyes grew tired of the 
slow Drocess of execution in detail. Accordingly he sought for excuses to 
lay whole towns in blood. A few of the inhabitants of Tortchesk happening 
one day to quarrel with some of the legionaries, Ivan declared them all to 
be rebels, and instantly caused them en masse to be either tortured to death 
or drowned. The inhabitants of Kolomna were similarly disposed of, merely 
because they were the dependents of a nobleman who had outgrown his 
favour. He spared neither sex nor age. Many ladies were expsed in the 
streets, and then shot in the public sight. 

THE MABCH AGAINST NOVGOKOD 

These atrocities, unparalleled in the annals of the world, form but the pre- 
lude to the enormous crimes of this infamous prince. His march of devasta- 
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tioTi to Novgorod may bo coiisidorod u tfho grancl act of bia career of blood. 
The t)rovocation which led to the asmguittary ptmiahment of that city was a 
falsehood invented by a profligate fellow who wanted to escape justice, and to 
take rovongo upon the authorities, who had found him guilty of the commission 
of some offences. This criminal, knowing that Ivan rewarded all those who 
cauKi before hint with charges of disalTc‘(dion, wrote a, l(dit<‘r in the name of the 
archl^ishop and inhabitants of Novgorod to the king of Poland, offering to put 
the eii.y under that monarch’s protection* Huh hdt,(^r he eax(‘.fully (concealed 
behind an image of th(j Virgin in tluj churcdi of St. Sophia, and then laid before 
th(j cz:ar at Moscow a private revedation of the eonspirac^y which he had himself 
invented. Ivan despatched a trusty niess(,mg(u* to Novgorod, who discovered 
th (5 letter in the spot to whicli the informer had r(ff(^rr(*d, iuul, upon this evi- 
dence, the city was denounced to the veng(‘ane(^ of (ho s(‘kHd/ k^gion. But as 
it was likely that ih(^ sight of this dreadful de<ul would b(^ more (ixeiting than 
any he had hitherto witnessed, Ivan put himsidf at head of his guards, 
and in Decemb(*r 3509, accompanied by lus son, departed fnuu Al^xamirovski 
on his mission of d(\struction. 

On his way he passed through the town of Klin, and (^xterininated the 
whole of the population. When he arrived at th(‘. city of Tv(‘r, he took up his 
quarters at a rnonaBtery outside the gah^s, and sent his solilif^rs into the city 
to massficre and plundc^r the 'inhabitants at will. The horrors of the scene 
reminded the unfortunate people of the terrible c,ru(dt 4 (‘S inflickMl upon their 
ancestors by the khan Usbak in 1327. At some of the ft‘.atH of d('.ath, Ivan 
himself assisted: and his confidential minister Hkuratov s(H“X(;tly entered the 
cell of a monastery where the virtuous and (h^posed mciiropolilan was con- 
fined, and strangled him. 

Proceeding onwards from Tver, Ivan (h; populated all the towns on his 
route to the hanks of tlie Ilmen: and on t!ie 2d of January his advanced 
guard entered the devoted and miserable city of Novgorod, Hie preparations 
made upon this occasion to ensure the com|)l(d.e (^arnage meditated by the 
tyrant are memorable proofs of the coolness with which the demons of the 
Opritshnina executed the will of their savage leader. They ordered the 
churches and convents to be closed, and demanded a temporary levy from 
the monks of twenty roubles per head; and such unfortunate ecclesiastics as 
were unable to comply with this exorbitant exaction were deliberately flogged 
from morning till night. The houses of the inhabitonts were placed under 
seizure, and guarded at the entrances, and the owners thrown into chains. 
This was merely preliminary to the arrival of the monarch. 

In four days afterwards Ivan and the remainder arrived, and rested within 
two versts of the city. On the following morning all the monks who had failed 
to pay the redemption tax were taken out, beaten to death with clubs, and 
their bodies sent to their respective monasteries for interment. On the next 
day, accompanied as before by his son, Ivan made his solemn entrance at the 
head of his troops into the city. The archbishop, with the cler^, carrying 
the miraculous images, met him on the bridge, ami attempted to utter the 
accustomed benediction: but Ivan, interrupting the ceremony, addressed them 
in a long harangue, which consisted of an elaborate curse against their order. 
Having satisfieci his rage by the delivery of this anathema, he ordered the 
crucifix and images to be home into the church of St. Sophia, where he heard 
mass, praying with great fervour, and then retired to the episcopal palace, 
where he sat down to dinner surrounded by his boyars. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the feast, he started up and raised a terrible cry. The si^al was 
scarcely given when his satellites, as if by magic, appeared in a body before 
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him, and seized the archbishop, and the officers and servants. The palace and 
the cloisters were then given up to plunder. The czar's confessor, assisted in 
the sacrilege by the master of the ceremonies, burst into the cathedral and 
carried off its sacred treasures, the rich vestments, the images, and the bells. 
The churches and monasteries were all pillaged, and not a frament of the 
precious accumulations of the temples anc religious houses escaped the impious 
hands of the spoliators. 

Next came the massacre of the inhabitants, which was conducted with the 
utmost patience and regularity. Every day from five hundred to one thou- 
sand Novgorodians were brought before Ivap and his son, and immediately 
put to death either by tortm'e or fire. Some were tied to sledges and dragged 
into the Volkhov; others flung over the bridge into the river — wives with 
their husbands, mothers with their tender infants; while soldiers armed with 
long sharp spears sailed on the water to pierce and hew' those who attempted 
to escape by swimming. When the massacre had continued in this way for 
five weeks,, Ivan drew off and visited the neighbouring monasteries, which he 
pillaged indiscriminately, levelling houses, destroying cattle, and burning the 
com. He then returned to Novgorod, and inspected in person the remaining 
work of destruction. He passed through the streets while his myrmidons 
plundered the shops and houses, which were entered by the doors or windows 
indifferently : rich silks and furs were divided by the brutal soldiery, and all 
unavailable goods, such as hemp and wax and tallow, were either burnt or 
cast into the river. Detachments were then sent into the adjacent domains 
to plunder and murder without any respect of persons. 

Having exhausted all his arts of ruin, Ivan now relaxed, and issued a gen- 
eral pardon to the few wretched persons who survived, and to whom death 
would have been an act of mercy. He summoned them to appear before him; 
and a ghastly assemblage of skeletons, motionless and in despair, stood in the 
presence of the murderer like ghosts invoked from the grave. Untouched by 
the appalling sight, he addressed them in the mildest language, desired to have 
their prayers that he might have a long and happy reign, and took his leave 
of them in the most gracious words. The miserable inhabitants were smote 
with delirium; they looked around them in vain for the friends that had been 
sacrificed, for the houses and the wealth that had been laid waste. Sixty 
thousand victims were stretched dead in the streets of the once proud and 
opulent republic: and to complete its melancholy doom, pestilence and a 
famine succeeded, sweeping off nearly all those who had survived the exter- 
mination of the less merciful czar. The city was now entirely depopulated, 
and presented the sepulchral aspect of a vast cemetery. 

The monster passed cn to the city of Pskov, where, however, he consented 
to forego his terrible schemes of destruction, satisfying himself with plunder- 
ing the principal inhabitants. He then returned home to Moscow, loaded 
vsdth plimder, and carrying in his train the archbishop of Novgorod, and other 
distinguished victims, whom he reserved for a public execution. 

CARNAGE IN MOSCOW 

He had no sooner arrived in Moscow than he caused seteral of his favourites 
to be arrested on the ground of suspicion, but really in order to increase the 
number of the wretches he desimed to put to death; and thus, naming a day 
for a general execution of the ^ole, extensive preparations were made in the 
market place to carry his inhuman project into execution. Eighteen gibbets 
were erected, numberless instruments of torture were exhibited, and a great 
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fir© was made m the centre, over which a huge copper cauldron was suspended. 
The inhabitants, seeing these dreadful preliminaries, believecl that the czar's 
object was to set the city on fire, and consign the people to death; and, flying 
from the spot, they abandoned their shops anc! merchandise, leaving their 
property to the mercy of the select legion. In a few hours Moscow was utterly 
deserted, and not a living person was to be seen but a troop of the Opritshnina 
ranged in i^loomy silence round the gibbets and blazing fire. Presently the 
ucJAuliJig UA uiuiuS i’osc upon thc air, and the czar was so(jn advancing on horse- 
back, accompanied by his favourite son, and followed by his devoted guards. 
In the rear came the spectral troop of victims, in number about three hun- 
dred, wan and bloody, and hardly able to crawl upon the ground. On per- 
ceiving that the theatre of carnage was destitute of an audience, Ivan com- 
manded his soldiers to collect the inhabiLauts; and, after a short pause, find- 
ing that they did not arrive with promptitudes, he went in person to demand 
their presence at thc treat he had prepan^d for th(im, assuring them at the 
same time of the good-will he entertaimHl towards tlu^rn. The wretched Mus- 
covites dared not disobey him, and hurrying in terror from their hiding places, 
they crowded to the scene of execution, which was speedily filled with specta- 
tors even to the roofs of the houses. Tlum tlui dreadful rites began. The 
czar addressed the people with exclamations upon thc righteousness of the 
punishments he was about to inflict, and the ptH)ple, oppressed with horror, 
r(‘plicd in terms of approbation. A crowd of onc^ hundred and twenty vic- 
tims, who were declared to be leas guilty than the rest, were fin.t separated 
from the others and ]Dardoned. The condemned were called one by one, and 
some, after hearing tKo acciisation in general terms from the lips of the czar, 
accompanied by occasional blows on tlie head from a, whip which he held in 
liis hand, were given ov(^r to the ass^tssins, who hung them up by the feet, and 
fheii cut tliem to pieces, or plunged them half alive into the boiling cauldron. 
These executions, which are too horribk*. to be related in detail, lasted for 
about four hours; during which time n(\arly two hundred victims, innocent of 
the crimes with wliich they were charged, suffered deaths of the most exquisite 
and prolonged agony. 

A despotism so sanguinary and so wanton was well calculated to endanger 
the safety of those institutions which the wisdom of others had established. 
Hussia, distracted through all her provinces by the atrocities of Ivan, soon 
became a prey to those unwearied foes who never lost an opportunity of 
taking advantage of her domestic difficulties. The (leclaration of Ivan's 
supremacy to his unfortunate subjects was, ^'I am your god as God is mine; 
whose throne is surrounded by archangels, as is the throne of God.” But 
this piece of blasphemy, which had the effect of making the Russians tremble, 
only increased the determination of his external enemies. Sweden had 
already wrested Esthonia from him; Kettler, the last grand-master of the 
Livonian knights, satisfied himself with Courland ana Semigallia; while 
Battori of Poland, the successor of Sigismund Augustus, deprived him of 
Livonia, one of the most important points in his dominions. In 1566 , Ivan 
laid before an assembly of the states-general, consisting of a convocation of 
ecclesiastics, nobles, citizens, and traders, a statement of his negotiations 
with Poland on the subject of Livonia; but as his real object was to assert his 
tyrannical power rather than to gain thc political advantages he pointed out, 
the issue of the assembly was merely an admission from all the parties present 
that the will of the czar was indisputable, and that they had no right even to 
tender him their advice. The great advantage of recovering Livonia from 
Poland was obviously to secure it as an outlet upon the Ba:tic for Russian 
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commerce, and as a means of opening a communication with Europe. To 
the ministry of Sylvester and Adaschev belongs the credit of this admirable 
loroject; but a design which they would have accomplished with comparative 
j-acility, was suffered by Ivan to be wasted in fruitless contentions. 

Battori terrified Ivan in the midst of his tyrannies; and the monster 
who co^d visit his people with such an example of cruelties crouched before 
the king of Poland. His fear of Battori carried him to extremes, He not 
only supplicated terms at his hands, but suffered him to offer personal insults 
to the officers who represented the czar at his court. The grovelling measures 
and cowardice of Ivan cfegusted his adversary; and in reply to some fresh 
instance of dastardly submission, Battori charged him with the grossest 
crimes — with having falsified the articles of treaties, and applied inhuman 
tortures to his peoples. The letter containing these strong, but just, animad- 
versions, closed with a challenge to single combat, which the poverty of the 
czar^s spirit met by renewed protestations of the most abject character. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR LIVONIA 

At lengifti, urged by the clamour of his advisers, Ivan organised an arrny 
of three hundred thousand men; but, although he could instigate and assist 
at the most revolting punishments, he shruiik from a personal share in the 
numerous petty conflicts which took place between his ibrces and the Livon- 
ian knights. Instead of advancing boldly upon the enemy, who could not 
have maintained war against the superior numbers of the Russians, he suffered 
himself to be shielded oy a Jesuit, the pope’s envoy, whose intercession with 
Battori he had procured by representing, with consummate audacity, that he 
hoped to be able to effect the conversion of the Russians to Catholicism. 
Whenever he fell in with the Livonians, and the collision terminated in vic- 
tory, he committed the wildest excesses: plundered the captives of their 
wealth, which he transmitted to his own private coffers, and then sentenced 
the prisoners to be flung into boiling cauldrons, spitted on lances, or roasted 
at fires which he amused himself by stirring — while the sacrificial rnurders 
were in progress. Wars so irregularly conducted, and terminating in such 
frightful revenge could not but entail calamities upon the empire. All that 
was gained by the long struggle for Livonia was the occasional plunder which 
Ivan appropriated to himself. 

To support the system of profligate expenditure to which the whole life 
of this extraordinary man inevitably led, he laid on the most exorbitant 
taxes, and lent himself to the most unjust monopolies. Nor was he satisfied 
with exceeding in this way the most arbitrary examples that had preceded 
him; but, with a recklessness of human life, and a disregard of the common 
decencies and obligations of the worst condition of society, he proceeded to 
rifle his subjects of their private means, sometimes upon slight pretences, but 
oftener without any pretence whatever. It would almost appear that his 
appetite for sights of destruction had palled with ordinary gratification; and 
that he had jaded his invention to discover new modes of cruelty. Having 
exhausted in all its varieties the mere art of slaughter, he proceeded to make 
his subjects violate before his eyes the sacred feelings of nature. He demanded 
fratricide and parricide at their hands: one man was forced to kill his father, 
another his brother: eight hundred women were drowned, and, bursting into 
the houses of his victims, he compelled the survivors to point out the places 
where the remnant of their wealth was concealed. His excesses carried him 
beyond all law, human and divine. He assumed the place, and even usurped 
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the attrib\iteB of the Deity, aiul ident.iluMl hims(df to a proverb with the 
Creator. Not conhait with indukiog \m ioHam^ psuiHums in itu* froiissy of au 
uudisciplined mind, he tram|)le<l th(‘, UHa,g(‘M of lluHsin und(*r foot, am! mar- 
ried He.ve.ti wivoH — whudi waw licdd by th(^ teiu'ls of tlu'. Creek religion to be 
a crime of gnuit iuagnitiule..f/ 


rUOJKCTrt OF ALOlANOn WITH KN(!tiANO 

The unfortunate issue of the war with Sweden ilid not, however make. Ivan 
the Terrible give up the. i<l(ui of (‘xnnpensating himstdf for his 1oh8(*s; Iu* cou- 
thuuu] to s(!(h for allimiees with lhir(^p(‘an state's. With this objc'ct. Theodore 
Pisscauski was sent to hnglaud iu 15813 with instnietions to endeavour to bring 
about a close alliauct! with hliravlx'ili agahist his tlu^ kiug of rolane, 

and at th(^ same time to (mtnr into matriitioiiial iK'gotiat/ions for tlie e.sflar with 
the (pieen’s relativt'., Maria Hastings. ^ The. Ihiglish^ would not entertain 
either projcsd, but only sought to oid,aiu an (‘K<anpt.ion from entry duties 
for their trade witli Russia. In 1588 Sir How<!S was sent to Moscow 

from England with tlui delicate, mission of attaining this objc'e.t. Tlu5 nego- 
tiations dragged oti a long time; first tlus e/.ar sent, away Bowes and tlutn 
rccnll(Ml him again, and in fact tlu^y had not conu^ to an mid liefore ilu', death 
of Ivan the Terrible 


DUATU OF tVAISr TTlK TKnmHI.l' 


We have already seen what was the lift^ of l\mu; w('. shall now see its 
ending winch was <iqually astonishing “ ’•* <li‘sinible imleiMl for mankind, 
but terrifying to the imagination; for the tyrant, dual as lie, had lived, thatms, 
eTdornunating men, although in contemporary narraiiv(‘s tlus'e is no mention 
of his last victims.^ Strong in bodily mmstitution, Ivan luul lu)})ed for a long 
lif(u, but what bodily strength could wit-hsiand the furious rage of the passions 
that agitated the sombre cxisUmee of the tyrant? Tlu^ conthmetl outbursts 
of wrath and fear, ilie racking of thi! unnqsmtani consc.kuKU', the odious 
transports of abominable sensuality, the toniKaiis of shame, the impotent 
fury at the reverses of his arms, linally ilie horrllde^ remembrance of the 
murder of his own son, had exhausted the nu^asure of Ivanh strengtli. At 
times he experienced a painful languor, the precursory symiitoin of diseolu- 
tion, but he struggled against it and did not noilc(xrbly w<‘aken until the 
winter of the year 1584. At that time a com<4 appeared in the sky between 
the churches of Ivan the Great and of the. Annunciation, which had the form 
of a cross. Curious to see it, Ivan went out on the red staircase, gazed at it 
long, grew pale, and said to those around him: '' there is the portent of my 
death/’ Pursued by this idea, it is said tliat ho caused astrologcxs and pre- 
tended magicians to bo sought for throughout Russia and Lapland, lirought 
together about sixty of them, assigned to them a house in Moscow, and daily 
sent his favourite Belski, to confer with them concerning the comet. Soon 
he fell dangerously ill. It is said that th(i astroloigers predicted Ins death 
on the 18th of March, During February he was still able to occupy himself 
with affairs; but on the 10th of March a courier was despatched to delay the 
arrival of the Lithuanian ambassador who was on his way to Moscow, by 
reason of the illness of the czar. Ivan himself had given the order; he had 
stiU hopes of recover^^ nevertheless he called together the boyars and com- 

* Odorborn says that a few days het'ore his death Ivan had six noblemen executed. In 
other narratives it is only said that he destroyed men up to th© very end of his life, 
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manded that his will and testament should be written down. He declared 
the czarevitch Theodore heir to the throne and monarchy, and chose well- 
known men for councillors to watch over the prosperity of the state and 
lighten for Theodore (who w’^as feeble both in mind and body) the burden of 
the cares of the state ; these men were : Prince Ivan Petrovitch Shuiski (the 
famous defender of Pskov), Ivan Mstislavski, son of a niece of the grand 
prince Vasili, Nikita Romanovitch luriev (brother of Ivan’s first wife, the 
virtuous Anastasia), Boris Godunov, and Belski. To the 3’'oung Dmitri and 
his mother he assigned the town of Uglitch as ajopanage, the boy’s education 
to be exclusively confided to Belski. He declared his gratitude to all his 
boyars and voyevods, calling them his friends and companions in arms in 
the conquest of unbelieving kingdoms, in the victories gained over the Icnights 
of the Livonian order, the khan, and the sultan. He exhorted Theodore 
to rule piously, lovingly and mercifully, advising him and the five chief 
dignitaries of the state to avoid w’^ar wnth Christian powers. He spoke of the 
disastrous consequences of the wars with Lithuania and Sweden, deplored 
the exliaustion of Russia, enjoined a reduction of the taxes and the liberation 
of all captives, even of the Lithuanian and German prisoners. 

The strei%th of the sick man presently left him; his thoughts 'were 
beclouded; stretched in unconsciousness upon his bed, Ivan called loudly for 
his murdered son, imagined he saw him and spoke to him tenderly. On the 
17th of March he felt better from the effects oJ: a warm bath, so that he com- 
manded the Lithuanian ambassador to come without delay from Mozhaisk 
to Moscow. The next day (if Horsey is to be believed) he said to Belski, 
“Go and tell those liars, the astrologers, that they shall die: according to 
their fables I am to die now, but I feel a great deal better.” But, answered 
the astrologers, the day has not yet passed. A bath w’-as again prepared for 
the czar in which he remained about three hours, then he lay clown on his bed 
and rested. Soon he asked for a chessboard, and sitting up in bed in his 
dressing-gown, he himself set up the chessmen and wanted to play with 
Belski.^ Suddenly he fell back and closed his eyes for all eternity. The 
doctors rubbecl him with strengthening fluids, while the metropolitan — 
probably fulfilling the will of Ivan that had been long known to him — read 
the prayers for the taking^ of orders over the dying man, giving him the mon- 
astic name of Jonas. During these moments a deep silence reigned through- 
out the palace and the capital; people waited in expectancy, but nobody 
dared to ask. Ivan lay already dead, yet he appeared still terrible to the 
surrounding courtiers, who for a long time could not believe their eyes and 
did not announce his death. On the third day magnificent obsequies took 
place in the church of St. Michael. 


kauxmzin’s estimate op ivan 

Amidst the various and heavy trials imposed by destiny on Russia, 
besides the miseries of the feudal or appanage system, besides the Mon- 
golian yoke, Russia had also to bear the ferocity of the autocrat-tormentor: 
yet she preserved her love for autocracy, believing that plagues, earthquakes 
and tyrants are sent by God. Instead of brealoag the iron sceptre in the 
hands of Ivan, she be -re . - twenty-four years with the destroyer, arming 
herself solely with prayer and patience in order that in happier times she 
might have a Peter the Great, a Catherine II (history does not like to name 

^ The liistoriaii Kostomarov relates that Ivan could not set the king' in its place and fell 
back dead as he endeavoured to do so. 
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the IhingO* Magnanimously subiniBsive, the martyrs died on the scaffold 
like the Greeks at Themiopylm, for their country, their faith and fealty 
without thought of rebellion or riot. In order to excuse Ivan's cruelties 
some foreign historians liave spoken of plots and conspiracies against wldch 
they were directed; but such plots only existed hi iluj troubled mind of the 
czar, as all our chronicles and shite pajKjrs hiar wiiriess. The clergy, the 
boyars, the prominent citiasens would not hav(‘. called forth the wild ^ast 
from his lai^' of Alexondrovski, if they had had thoughts of the treachery 
imputed to them with as much absunlity as witchcraft. No, the tiger 
gorged himself with the blood of the lambs, and his victims, casting a mt 
glance on the distressful earth, demanded from their txmtemporams and 
from poBterity both justice and compassionate remembrance. 

In spite of all speculative explanations, the character of Ivan, a virtuous 
hero in his youth, and an insatiable, bloody tyrant in the years of his man- 
hood and old age, remains an enigma, and wcs should doubt the truth of the 
most tnistworthy narra-tives concerning him, if the history of Qther nations 
-did not show us equally astonishing examples; if for instance Caligula, at 
hrst a model for sovereigns and afterwards a monster of cruelty — if Nero, 
the pupil of the wise Seneca, an object of love and an objeci} of loathing, 
had not reigned at Borne. 

Thus Ivan possessed a superior intellect, he was not uneducated, and 
his knowledge was united to an uncommjn gift of s|KXxdi, yet h(^ was the 
shameless slave of the most abominable vices. ' 1 Inid an unusually fine mem- 
ory, he knew the Bible by heart, he wjis also well aequaiuhnl with' Greek and 
Roman history, besides the history of his own txmntry, and only used his 
knowledge in order to give the most absurd interpn^tations in favour of 
tyranny. He boasted ofms firmness imd scdf control, he could laugh 

loudly in the hour of fear and of inward uneasincHH. He boasted of his 
clemency and generosity, because he enriclwal bis favourites wiiii the pos- 
sessions of the boyars and citkens wlio had fallen into disgracxu He boasted 
of hie justice, and punished with equal saiisfaetaon the nK^riiorinus mid the 
criminal He boasted of his soveixugn spirit and of knowing how to main- 
tain the sovereign dignity, ordering that an eleplimit which had becui sent 
to him from Persia should be cut to pieces because the animal would not kneel 
before him, and cruelly punishing the unfortunate courtiers who darod to 
play at cards or chess better than his majesty. Finally ho prided himself 
on deep statecraft, in exterminating systematically, at certain fixed epochs, 
with cold blooded calculation, some of the most illustrious families under 
the pretext of their being dangerous to the royal power; raising to their 
rank new and mean famflies; touching with his destroying hand even the 
future, for like a swarm of famme-bringing insects, the band of informers, 
of calumniators, of that he had formed, k^ft, as they disap- 

peared, the seed of evil among the peo ple, and if the yoke of Bati hadlowered 
the spirit of the Russians, there is no doubt that the reign of Ivan did nothing 
to raise it. 


But .justice must be rendered even to a tyrant: even in tie extremity 
of evil, jLvan at times seems the pliantom, as it were, of a great monarch, 
zealous, unwearying, often showing proofs of great penetration in state 
matters. For valour he liked to compare himself to Alexancler of Macedonia, 
although ti^re was not a shadow of courage in his soul: yet lie was a con- 
queror; in his outward policy he followed unswervingly the. great schemes 


to Alexander I, the autkor'e patron. 
Tlie life guards of Ivan the Terrible, 
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of his grandfather. He wanted justice to be observed in the tribunals, 
and not infrequently himself examined the lawsuits, listened to complaints, 
read every paper laid before him, and was prompt in his decisions. He 
punished the oppressors of the people, unscnipulous functionaries, and ex- 
tortioners, both corporally and by putting them to shame (he had them 
clothed in sumptuous at- 
tire, seated in carts and 
driven by the hangmen 

through the streets). He ^ 

forbade all drunken ex- ^ 

cesses and only allowed the J||% 

people^to divert tien^ ^ 

give aninstaivie: Thevoye- A 

vods, the princes Shtcher- 
b.ati and Iri Boriatinsld, 

who had been ransomed M 

by the czar from captivity i ^ ' -j JB 

in Lithuania, were hon- 

cured with his favour, were 

given presents, and had 

the distinction of dining — ^ 

^th him. He questioned CATMEDHAti or st. basil, Moscow 

Terrible, who considered It bo beantlful that he had the 
ontiCnerDatjl SpOKe the architect’a eye ^ put out tlmt he might not build another) 

truth, but Boriatinsld lied 








Catmedhal or St. Basil, Moscow 

(Built by Ivan the Terrible, who considered It bo beautiful that he had the 
architect’s cye^ put out tliat he might not build another) 


shamelessly, averring that the king had neither troops nor fortresses and 
trembled at the name of Ivan. Poor king! ” said Ivan quietly, shaking 
his head: “how I pity thee!” and suddenly seizing his staff he broke it to 
splinters over Boriatinski's back, saying: “Take that, you shameless 
fellow, for your flagrant lying!” 

Ivan was distinguished by a wise tolerance in matters of religion (except- 
ing that of the Jews); but although he at first allowed the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists to have churches in Moscow, five years later he orciereci their 
churches to be burned. It is possible, however, that he had heard of the 
people's dissatisfaction and was afraid of some scandal; in any case he did 
not hinder their meeting for worship in the houses of their pastors. He 
was fond of disputing with learned Germans upon matters of faith and was 
not angry at contradiction: thus in the year 1570 he had a solemn discussion 
in the palace of the Kremlin with the Lutheran theologian Rotsita, whom 
he accusecl of heresy: Rotsita was seated before him on a raised platform 
covered with rich carpets; he spoke boldly in defence of the (dogmas of the 
Augsburg Confession, and was honoured with tokens of the czar's favour. 

Ivan evinced esteem for the arts and sciences, showing marks of favour 
to educated foreigners. Although he did not found academies, yet he con- 
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t-ributed to popular^ educritioTi !>>“ inon\'usiii^ tho iiunik^r of oc(desiaBtical 
Bchook whore the laity alao could wliudy iradiug, writiing, religion, and even 
history, and in particular prepares to h<Haitu(‘ in the chanceries; to tlie 
shame of the boyars, many (►! wluau w<u*<^ uoti yet aides to wriU^. Finally 
Ivan is famous in llussian history as a lawgiver and organ iscn* of the state./ 


IVAN TItU TMHKinnK WITH lU-nUU THK (UUCAT 

Deeply tragic were tlu^ lib' and destiny of Ivjiu the Terribhd As we 
penetrat,c^ into tlie hill signitication of his work, we an' involuntarily drawn 
to the eoinparison which ^suggeHts ilsedf ladweim him and the hero czar of 
the (ughteeuih century. It was nol> without n'HHon that-, according to tra- 
dition, Peter looked upon Ivan as his preiuirsor: they had both entertained 
the, same projiH-ls. Even in the cireumst.ancoH of (heir childhood and early 
youth there wav points of reseiublanetN hut Ivan had not a temh'r, loving 
mother at his side, and this difb'nv < was an esHimtial <me. riiere is also 
another very essential dilTcrence: by luiitno Ivan was a man of mort^ alisiract 
character, less capalile of and k^ss imhiual to praet.i(‘al audivity; for this 
reason ho at times confided in others, I hen sndderdy bcHuunc suspicious, 
hut never acted himself. It appeannl In hiiti iliai l-lw duty of a (74ir was 
only to direct tlu^ activity of otliers. Although this is a true vmv in ordinary 
times, it may sometimes become a fak‘ onf», and Pedvr starved B msla us much 
with the carpenter’s hakhet as he did with tiu‘ sword of Pultowa. The 
>ra(!tical P(d;er believed in his people, and if at (inu^s h<^ overstrained the 
jow, yet it was as if lie felt that matters would adjust' tlannselves. Ivan lost 
faith in everything and everyoiu^; it may also b(' adtkal tliat Peter thought 
less of himself and iii this respind- h(' was larger uiindiMl tliau his terrible 
predecessor, llie painful inpiression proiluc(*,d on (lie historian liy Ivan’s 
trying to m^cure a refuge in klngland, lias no paralk'l in tlie life of Peter. 
Also, howeviu' terrible wore the i^xemitions and punislum'iits in the Um(^ of 
ietiu^, and although at times then' may b<‘ obsm'vial in ilKsn sigtisof pemonal 
irntation, yet the^ impression producial by tla^ narrative of the devastations 
111 Novgorod is still more distressing, Pract-ieal statesmen never go to such 
lengths as abstract- theorists: Pider jhwit (mtered into (luMireiical contro- 
versies, which were foreign to his nature. For (h(‘ same reason Ikder, liow- 
well chsposod he might he towards fondgners, always counkd himself 
a Eusaian, wliilo Ivan took pleasum hi tracing the <Ieseeut of his rac(‘, from 
Omsar Augustus, It was also for this reason that Pidm* could not entirely 
abase himself m sensual delights; ho had too inucli work on liis liands; lus 
was a practical, not a contemplative nature. Ami this is one of the principal 
causes of leters succohs ami Ivan’s failure; anotlier ami more important 
reason lies in the fact that Eusaia was weaker hi the time of the ''d'errible 
czar than m the time of Peter the Great.^ 




CHAPTER V 

THE CENTURY AFTER IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

[1684-1682 A. a] 

Ivan left two sons, Feodor and Dmitri, the first of whom, at twenty-two 
years of age, succeeded him. The second, born in 1581, was sprung from a 
seventh marriage, contracted by Ivan in contempt of the canons of the Greek 
church, which recognises no union as legitimate after the fourth widowhood. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, the right of Dmitri to the title of czare- 
vitch was not disputed, and he was even regarded as the presumptive heir to 
the crown, as the feeble health of Feodor rendered it extremely probable that 
he would die without issue. 

The character of the new czar contrasted strangely with that of his father. 
Gentle and timid as a child, and dc . out even to superstition, Feodor spent his 
days in prayer, or in listening to and commenting upon pious legends. He 
was constantly to be seen in the churches, and he frequently took delight in 
ringing the bells himself, to call the faithful to divine service. '' He is a sacri- 
stan,"' said Ivan the Terrible, “not a czarevitch." When not engaged in 
devotional exercises, Feodor used to shut himself up with his buffoons; or 
else, from a balcony, he would watch his huntsmen combating with bears. 
To a mind so weak, the cares of government were insupportable; and he 
therefore lost no time in transferring them to one of his own favourites, the 
boyar Boris Godunov, his brother-in-law. He first bestowed upon him the 
office of master of the horse, and attached to that title many important duties 
and immense power. Shortly afterwards, by a public confession of Ms own 
incapacity, he appointed him jpravitel, or regent of the empire.^ 
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From tluit tinmen. y(^arH, tlKHle«tiny of tho Rneaian monarchy 

and |)COf)lo was bouncl up with the pcrnonalily of Boris (hKhmov. His family 
traced its origin from tlm TaUr princes ^ w aurora ) Tchefe, who in the fourteenth 
century had been baptised in tlm hoixle by tlm nuitropolitan Peter and had 
settled in Russia under the name of Zacihariiw. I patwki monastery, erected 

by him near Kostroma, was a monuinent of the pmty of the newly baptised 
Tatar; it became the holy plimo of his fh^soendants, who provided for it by 
their offerings and were buriiHl thm'<^. Th<^ graiulson of Zacharias, Ivan 
(xodum, was the forefather of that branch of ih<^ family of Prince Tchet which 
from the appellation of (xodum nmeived the name of (lodunov. The pos- 
terity of Cloduiu flourished remarkably; th(5 (Jodunovs owhihI estates, but 
they did not play an important rdle in Russian lustory until the time when 
one of the great-grandsons of the first OSoduuov had the honour of becoming 
the father-in-law of the cs^arevitch I'^eodor Ivanovitch. Then there appeared 
at the court of Ivan the Terrible the brother of Finxlor's wife, Boris, who 


the czaritsas wjws a very ordinary occummexi in the history of Moscow, 


destroyed as freely as the other vie. tims of his bloodthirstiness. Boris him- 
self, by his nearness to the czar, was in imminent peril, and it is reported that 
Ivan wounded him badly with his stall when Boris intercedinl for the czare- 
vitch Ivan, murdered by his father. Bui the czar himself lamented his son 
and afterwards showed Boris even greatc^r favour for his boldness, wliich 
nevertheless cost him some months' ilhu^ss. But towards the end of his life 


id perhaps things might have gone badly with (lodunov had not Ivan died 


before been occupied by a subject in the empiric of Moscow. The feeble- 
minded Feodor had become czar, and fis he could not in any ease have ruled 
himself, he was obliged to give u]*) his power to that one among Ids immediate 
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where it was necessary severity and harshness. Ever deliberate, he never 
gave way to enthusiastic impulses and always acted with reflection. Like all 
such characters, he was ready to do good if good did not stand in the way of 
his personal interests; neither did he atop at any wickedness or crime if he 
considered it necessary for the furtherance of his personal advantages, and 
least of all when it was a question of personal safety. 

There was nothing creative in his nature. Ho was incapable of becoming 
the propagator of any idea or the guide of men into new pathways; egotis- 
tical natures are not fitted for such tasks. As regent of the state he was not 
far-seeing, but only apprehended proximate circumstances, and could only 
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take advantage of them for close and pre-eminently self-centered aims. The 
lack of a good education still further narrowed the horizon of his vision, 
although his strong common sense enabled him to understand the profitable- 
ness of acquaintance with the west for the furtherance of his power. All the 
good of which his mind was capable was frustrated by his narrow egotiSi/iL 
and the extraordinary mendacity that penetrated his whole being and was 
reflected in all his actions. This last quality, however, had become a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the people of Moscow at that period. The seeds 
of this vice had long existed, but they were in a very great measure fostered 
and developed by the reign of Ivan the Terrible, who was himself falsehood 
personified. By creating the opritchniM Ivan had armed the Russians 
against one another, and taught them to look for favour or safety in the 
ruin of their neighbours; by punishments and executions for imaginary 
crimes, he had taught them to give false infornaation; and by oerpetrating 
the most inhuman villainies for pure diversion, he had educated tiose around 
him in heactlessness and cruelty. Respect for right and morality vanished 
after the czar, who according to the national ideal should be the guardian of 
both, had organised before the eyes of his subjects such spectacles as the 
baiting of innocent persons by bears or the public torture of naked girls, while 
at the same time he observed the strictest rules of monastic piety. In moments 
of personal danger everyone naturally thinks only of himself; but when such 
moments were prolonged for Russians into decades, it is comprehensible that 
a generation of self-seeking and hard-hearted egotists must have arisen, whose 
whole thought and aspiration were directed to the preservation of their own 
safety — a generation for whom, in spite of the outward observance of the 
customary forms of piety, lawfulness, and morality, there remained no inward 
righteousness. He who was clever beyond the average, was bound to become 
a model of falsity; it was an epoch when the mind, riveted in the narrow 
fetters of the self-interested motives inherent in the whole contemporary 
sphere of existence, could only show its activity in the attainment of its per- 
sonal aims by means of deceit. Desperate diseases of human society, like 
physical illnesses, are not quickly cured when the general conditions of life 
contribute not to the cessation but rather to >the prolongation of the 
unhealthy state; the terrible j^henomena of the ^'trouoled times" can be 
explained only as the outbreaking of the hidden corruptions accumulated 
during the awful period of the tyranny of Ivan the Terrible. 

The mendacity which constituted a feature of the period is powerfully 
reflected in the contemporary Russian sources of information, and it would 
be easy to fall into error and inaccurate inferences if we were to trust to them 
and accept their guidance; fortunately the evident contradictions and absurd- 
ities into wliich they fall sufficiently testify to their untruthfuhaess.c 

WAR WITH SWEDEN 

Russia boasted of her power, having in reality the largest army in Europe, 
yet a part of old Russia was in Sweden's power. The peace concluded with 
King John expired at the beginnmg of the year 1590. The second interview 
with the ambassadors on the borders of the Plusa was fruitless, the Swedes 
having refused to restore their conquests. Under such circumstances no under- 
standing could be arrived at. Sweden proposed a mere exchange, giving 
up Koporie for Sumersk on the banks of the Neva. John complained that 
the Russians annoyed Finland by incursions, ravaging the land, like tigers. 
Feodor reproached the voyevods for their brigandage in the Zaonega, Olonetz, 
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Ladoga, and Dvina countries* During the summer of 1589 they came from 
Oiianic to pillage the lands iK^kunging to the convents of Sklovetssk, Petchensk, 
Kola, Kercta, and Kovda, seizing as booty more than half a million of silver 
roubles in cash. Tn engaging tlie king to make eoucessions, the czar spoke 
to him of his great allies, tlie emperor and the shah. ,But John answered 
ironically: ‘^lam delighted to see you now know your wtmkness and wait 

for help from others. We shall see 
what kind of aid our relation Eudolph 
will give you. As for ourselves, we 
do riot need allies to finish you off.” 
Notwithstanding this insolence, John 
ask(Hl for a tliird interview with the 
ambassadors. Ihit Feodor declared 
to him iliati neitiher peace nor a truce 
was wanted unless the Swedes would 
yield, besides the lands belonging to 
Novgorod which they had invaded, 
Revel and all Esthonia,^ In short, 
Eusyia declared war.* 

Up to that time, Godunov had 
only shone by hi® genius in interior 
and exterior politics. Always pru- 
de ait and inclmed to peace, not war- 
like nor aspiring to glory through 
arms, he yet wished to prove that his 
love of peace did not arise from cow- 
ardice on this occasion when, without 
being ashamed or failing in the sacred 
use of power, bloodshed could not be 
avoided. To fulfil this duty he em- 
ployed every means necessary to en- 
sure success. He put in the held (if 
one can credit official documents of 
the time) nearly three hundred thou- 
sand fighters, infantry and cavalry, 
with throe hundred pieces of artil- 
lery. All the boyars, all the czare- 
vitches (Miiharnmed, Koul of Siberia, 
Rouslanei son of Kiiiboula, and Ou- 
raze Magmet of the Kirghiz), the 
voyevods of countries near ana far, 
towns and hamlets where they lived in yiiet, were obliged to be at a certain 
time under the royal flag; for the pacific Feodor, having left— not without 
regret — his religious occupations, laimself headed his amy- This was just 
wlaat Godunov needed to animate the troops and hinder senseless disputes 
among the principal dignitaries concerning ancient lineage and precedence. 

Prince Feodor MstisTavski commanded the grand army ; the ad.vance guard 
was under Prince Dmitri Khvorostinin, a voyevod distinguished for talent 
courage. Godunov and Feodor Romanov-Turiev (descended from the 
illustrious Philarete), the czar’s second cousin, were combined with him under 
the title court voyevods. The czarina Irene followed her husband from 
Moscow as far as Novgorod, where the monarch assigned the destination of 
the troops. He ordered some to march to Flanders beyond the Neva; others 
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to Esthonia as far as the coast; he himself at the head of the principal army 
set out on the 18th of January, 1590, against Narva, It was a hard cam- 
paign on account of the severe cold, but distinguished by the zeal of the 
troops. The Russians marched to retake what was theirs, and, on the 27th 
of January, seized Jama. Twenty thousand Swedes, as many cavalry as 
infantry, commanded by Gustav Ban6r, met Prince Dmitri Khvorostinin 
near Narva, but were defeated and driven back into the town, which was full 
of people but destitute of provisions. That was why Ban6r, having left the 
necessary number of soldiers in the fortress, fled during the night and 
went to Vesemberg, pursued by the Russian Asiatic cavalry, and left all 
his baggage and artillery. Among the prisoners were several Swedes of dis- 
tinction. 

On the 4th of February the Russians besieged Narva, and, having man- 
aged by a vigorous bombardment to make three breaches, demanded a sub- 
mission. The commander, Charles Horn, called them on to the assault and 
valiantly repulsed the enemy. The voyevods Saburov and Prince Ivan 
Tokmakov, as well as certain boyar children, Strelitz, and Mordiren, and 
Tcherekess wornen and soldiem perished in the breach. Nevertheless, this 
affair, however brilliant for the bwedes, could not save the town : the can- 
nonade did not cease; walls w^ere tottering and the Russian troops prepared 
for a new assault on the 21st of February. Even at this epoch the Russians 
ravaged Esthonia without opposition as far as Revel, and in Finland as far 
as the Abo, for King John had more pride than forces. Then negotiations 
were opened. Russia demanded Narva and all Esthonia in return for peace 
from the Swedes; hut the czar, “yielding to the Christian insistence of God- 
unov,” as it is said in official documents, contented hinoself wnth re-estab- 
lishing the former frontier. 

On the 22nd of February Horn, in the king’s name, concluded a peace for 
one 3^ear, yielding the czar Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie, with all stores and 
war ammunition. It was agreed to fix the fate of Esthonia at a nearby meet- 
ing of Russians and Swedes, by promising to yield to Russia even Karelia, 
Narva, and other Esthonian towns. Russia gained in glory by her modera- 
tion. Feodor, after leaving the voyevods in the three fortresses taken, has- 
tened to return to Novgorod and his wife, and go thence with her to Moscow 
to celebrate a victory over those same European powers with which his father, 
doubtful of his military skill, had warned him not to engage. The clergy, 
headed by the cross, came to meet the sovereign outside the town ; and the 
metropolitan, Job, in a pompous discourse compared him to Constantine the 
Great and Vladimir, according him thanks in the name of country and church 
for having driven the infidels from the heart of Holy Russia, also for hav- 
ing re-established the altars of the true God in the town of Ivan III and in 
the old Slav possessions of Ihnen. 

Soon Swedish perfidy gave new and important success to the arms of the 
pacific Feodor. King John, accusing Horn of cowardice, declared that the 
convention signed by him^ was incriminating, He reinforced his troops in 
Esthonia, and sent two seigneurs, lieutenants from Upsala and Vestergot, to 
the mouths of the Plusa, there to have an interview with Prince Feodor 
Matislavski and a member of the Pissemski council, not to give Esthonia to 
Russia, but to exact that Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie should be returned. 
At this news not only Feodor’s ambassadors but even the Swiss soldiers 
showed their discontent. Ranged on the other side of the Plusa they called 
on the Russians, but Russia desired no more slaughter, and they forced their 
plenipotentiaries to forego their pretensions, so that nothing but peace was 
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sought and they ended by consenting to yield all Karelia to Russia. But 
she insisted on having Narva, and the ambassadors separated. 

That same night the Swiss general, Joran Boyifi, treacherously besieged 
Ivangorod whilst the terms of the Narva convention had not yet expired. 
But the intrepid voyovod Ivan Saburov completely defeated by a vigorous 
sortie not only General Boyd, but the duke of Sudermania joined wita him. 
The principal* Moscow army was at Novgorod bpt was not in time to help. 
They found the fortress already delivered and saw only from a distance the 
enemy fleeina/^ 


SERFDOM 

It was Boris Godunov, to whom his contemporaries give the title Lieuten- 
ant of the Empire, wlio in reality introduced into it the attachment of serfs 
to the soil. Up till then the peasants, using and abusing the faculty of pass- 
ing from one estate to another, had changed masters on every occasion; and 
many were the inconveniences which resulted, notably this that they accus- 
tomed themselves to no given situation with its climate, men, and accessories, 
were not attached to the ground, and remained strangers to Jocality they 
inhabited. Boris was besieged with the landowners’ complaints on this 
subject, and saw, besides, that the cultivators themselves, frequently deceived 
in t'leir hope of finding a better landlord, would then abandon themselves to 
discouragement; and tliis engendered poverty, increased the number of vaga- 
bonds and the lowest classes, and caused numerous habitations, well suited 
to shelter field-labourers, to be deserted, become dilapidated, and fall into 
ruin. Boris had favoured agriculture by releasing the peasants on the c;sar’8 
estates, and perhaps those on his own, from the tax. His intentions were 
doubtless benevolent: his aim was to utnto the labourers and the landlords 
as by a family tie, and to augment the well-being of both, by establishing 
between them an indissoluble community of interest to their mutual advan- 
tage. It was in this ho;:)c that he instituted the law of 1592 or 1593, by 
which the peasant’s unc.iaputed right to liberty of removal (vykhod) was 
suppressed. 

We may, however, believe that Boris had still another motive. In a 
country of the extent of Russia and administered as she was, the government 
had some difficulty in keeping up direct relations with the peasants who were 
bound to pay it the tax and to provide for the recruiting of the army, which 
had recently been transformed like the rest. The government was then very 
glad to avail itself of the nobles as intermediaries and enlightened executors 
of its orders. Consequently it made them its delegates for the administra- 
tion and police, an arrangement which simplified the machinery; and the 
nobles, acting in their own most apparent interests, must have afterwards 
pushed matters to extremes. However that may be, the peasants were now 
mscribed in review books and forbidden to go away from their commune 
except by the authority of their lord. In spite of the discontent which this 
measure produced, it was further strengthened by the ukase of the 21st of 
November, 1597, relative to fugitive peasants, of which there were a great 
number in consequence of these legal prescriptions, so evidently contrary to 
the temperament and genius of t].ie nations. Those who had hired them- 
selves out for a certain time were forbidden to redeem themselves from the 
effects of this new Hgime, even by reimbursing the sum stipulated as the 
price of hire. What was more, these peasants who had disposed of their 
persons by contract were not the only ones affected by these laws of oppres- 
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Bion : they touched even the freemen who, without having signed any engage- 
ment, happened to be in the service of the landlords. If they had been there 
for more than three months, they were obliged to remain permanently, and 
where their time of service was not so long all they gained was the power of 
choosing between the last lord and another, but always renouncing the right 
of being their own masters. A new ukase ordained that all boyars, princes, 
nobles, the military and legal classes, etc., should present, on account of the 
individuals in their service, present or in the course of flight, their letters of 
serfdom, in order to have them inscribed in the registers of the chamber for 
the regulation of serfs. 

The measure once taken, Godunov, who wished to be a^eeable to the 
mass of the rural proprietors, gave it all the extension possible; still, at the 
same time he declared the emancipated to be free forever, as well as their 
wives and their children; this last, however, was a very feeble amelioration 
of an evidently iniquitous law, which did not fail to produce extreme indigna- 
tion in the whole rural population. In various places the peasants protested 
by flight against the tyranny exercised over them by a power whose cespotism 
had never gone so far. Want was doubtless not long m bringing the greater 
part back to their abandoned homes, or they were constrained to return by 
armed force; but St. George’s day, the date when this law of enslavement 
was put into execution, was graven in their memories as a day of ill-omen; the 
people have never pardoned it for its disgrace and will joerhajps continue to 
curse it, altnough the day of reparation is come at last. But the peasant was 
not the only one to suffer; the great number of men in flight gave occasion 
to a thousand ruinous suits between landowners; they accused each other of 
offering an asylum to the fugitives and of keeping them in concealment. The 
evil was so great, says the historian upon whose narratives ours is based, that 
Boris, though unwilling to abolish a law passed from good motives, decided 
at least to declare that it should be only temporary, and, by an ukase of the 
21st of November, 1601, he authorised the peasants of boyars’ children, and 
of other nobles of the secondary classes, to return, within a fixed period, from 
one proprietor to another of the same rank; not more than two at a time, 
however, and exception being made of the Moscow district. On the other 
hand, he ordered the peasants belonging to the boyars and other great nobles, 
and those of the crown, the bishoprics, and the convents, not to stir during 
this same year 1601, but to remain m their respective habitations. Karamzin 
adds that the sensation produced by all this was such that Boris was person- 
ally affected by it. It is asserted, he says, that the abolition of the old regime 
and the uncertainty of the new, a source of discontent to so many, exercised 
a great influence over the fate of the unfortunate Godunov. In the end he 
seems to have left the matter in suspense, and it was Prince Chuiski who, 
raised to the throne under the name of Vasili (V) Ivanovitch, consummated 
the social revolution we are speaking of, by his ukase of the 9th of March, 
1607, confirnxing that of 1593 and, in addition, laying down the penalties to 
be inflicted on whoever should give asylum to the fugitives. The lot was 
cast — the peasant had lapsed into a serf attached to the soil.^ 

DEATH OF DMITRI (1591 A.D.) 

Boris desired above all things to be feared, but he did not disdain a cer- 
tain amount of popularity for his family; and he left no means untried to 
render his sister Irene dear to the Russian people. All rigourous measures 
were executed in the name of the czar, and by order of the regent; but acts 
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of clemency and favours of every kind were iiscribed to tlie intercession of 
the czarina Irene, who, indeed, wjis alwayn a docile instrument in the hands 
of her brother. She acted and thought only in obedience to his inspirations, 
blending with great simplicity of heart her respect and admiration of Boris 
with the passionate love which she felt for Feodor. 

The intimidated boyars were reduced to silence. Dmitri, still a child, 
could cause no apprehension; but his mother, the czarina-dowager, Maria 
Fyodorovna, and his three uncles, Michael, Gregory, and Andrew Nagoi, might 
perhaos attempt to avail themselves of their alliance with the reigning fam- 
ily. .Boris therefore banished them to the town of Uj^litch, whicli had bem 
assigned as an appanage to young Dmitri by the will of Ivan; and, under 
the pretext of intrusting them with the education of the czarevitch, he kept 
them there in a kind of exile. 

At XJ^litch, in 1591, Dmitri, at ten years of age, had his little court— his 
filtstj (children brought up with the young princes), and his great officers, 
among whom the regent had doubtless introduced many a spy. The pensions 
of the young prince and his family were paid and controlled by a deakt or sec- 
retary of chancery, named Michael Bitiagovski, a crejiture of Boris; and 
between this functionary and the Nagoi there naturally arodc Tteciuent dis- 
cussions, which increased in bitterness from day to day. Strong in the 
authority with which the regent had invested him, the secretary oelighted 
to cavil at all the pretensions of the family of the czarevitch. It seemed his 
constant aim, by the incessant renewal of petty vexations, to mke them 
feel that their fortune had greatly declined since the death of Ivan the Ter- 
rible. To the complaints which they laid before the czar, Bitiagovski replied 
by denouncing any imprudent expressions that might have escaped from the 
Nagoi during their exile. If we may lielieve the report of the secretary of 
chancery, the czarevitch already exhibited the ferocious instincts and cruel 
tastes of his father. He took pleasure in nothing, it was said, but in seeing 
animals beaten, or else in mutilating them with a refinement of barbarity. 
It is related that, one winter’s day, when playing with some children of his 
own age, he constructed several figures of men out of the snow in the court- 
yard of his palace. To each of these he gave the name of one of the great 
functionaries of the empire; and the largest of all he balled Boris. Then 
seizing a wooden sabre, he knocked off either their arms or their heads. 
“ When I am a naan,” said the child, “ that is how I will treat them,” These 
and similar anecdotes were carefully collected and commented upon at Mos- 
cow. Perhaps they may have been invented by the agents of Boris, in order 
to render the Nagoi odious to the Russian nobility; or perhaps, educated as 
he was by servants and courtiers in disgrace, the young prince repeated only 
too faithfully the lessons which he was taught. 

The hoioes and fears occasioned by his education were, however, speedily 
dissipated By the sudden death of Dmitri. His end was strange, and it is 
difficult to say whether it was the result of an accident or of a crime. On 
the 15th of May, 1591, the czarevitch, whom his mother had just left for a 
moment, was amusing himself with four children, his pages or jiltsy, in the 
courtyard of his palace — a spacious enclosure which contained several sep- 
arate dwelling hoxises, built irregularly in various parts. He was still attended 
by Vasilissa Volokhov hia governess, his nurse, and a chambermaid. It is 
Iprobable that they may have lost sight of him for a moment. According to 
ishe unanimous testimony of the three women and of the pages, he was hold- 
ing a knife, which he was amusing himself by sticking mto the ground, or 
with which he was cutting a piece of wood. On a sudden, the nurse looked 
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around, and saw him weltering in his blood. He had a large wound in his 
throat, and he expired without uttering a word. On hearing the cries of the 
nurse, the czarina ran up, and in the first transports of her despair exclaimed 
that her son had been assassinated. She flew upon the governess, whose duty 
it was to take care of him, and beat her furiously with a heavy stick, accusing 
her of having admitted the murderers who had just slain her son. At the 
same time, as her thoughts doubtless turned to her recent quarrels with 
Bitiagovski, she invoked upon that man the vengeance of her brothers and 
of the servants of her household. 

Michael Nagoi now came up, having just left the dinner table, in a state 
of intoxication, according to the testimony of several witnesses; in his turn 
he began to beat the poor governess, and ordered that the alarm bell should 
be nmg at the church of the Saviour, which stood near the palace. In an 
instant the courtyard was filled with inhabitants of Uglitch and domestics, 
who ran up with pitchforks and hatchets, believing that the palace of the 
czarevitch was on fire. With them arrived Bitiagovski, accompanied by his 
son and by the gentlemen employed in his chancery. He endeavoured to 
speak, to aopease the tumult, and cried out at once that the child had killed 
hims elf by faUmg on his knife in an epileptic fit, from which it was well known 
that he frequently suffered. “ Behold the murderer! ” exclaimed the czarina. 
A hundred arms were immediately raised to strike him. He fled into one of 
the houses in the. enclosure, and barricaded the door; but it was soon burst 
open, and he was cut to pieces. His son was slain at the same time. Who- 
ever raised his voice in his defence, whoever was known to be connected with 
him, was immediately struck down and put to death. The governess Va- 
silissa, covered with blood and half-killed by the blows she had received, lay 
on the ground near the czarina, bareheaded, and with dishevelled hair; for 
the servants of the Nagoi had taken off her cap — which was considered by 
the Russians, at this period, a more infamous outrage even than blows. One 
of her serfs, compassionating her disgrace, joicked up her cap, and replaced 
it on her head; he was instantly massacrecl. The furious crowd, stiu pur- 
suing and murdering those who were pointed out to its vengeance, carried 
the bleeding body of the czarevitch into the church. Thither they dragged 
Daniel Volokhov, the son of the governess, who was known to be intimate 
with Bitiagovski. This was enough to procure his condemnation as an 
accomplice in the crime; and he was immediately put to death before the 
eyes oi his mother, in front of the body of the young prince. It was with 
great difficulty that the jDriests of the church of the Saviour re^ued Vasi- 
lissa and the daughters oj: Bitiagovski from the hands of the multitude. All 
these women, however, were shut up in one of the buildings adjoining the 
cathedral; and guards were placed at all the approaches.^ 

l^blic opinion denounced Boris, and in order to quiet the people he 
ordered an investigation. His emissaries had the audacity to declare that 
the young prince, in an access of folly, had cut his own throat, and that the 
Nagoi and the people of Uglitch had killed, as murderers, men who were 
innocent. The result of this policy was the extermination of the Nagoi and 
the depopulation of Uglitch. 

Seven years afterward the pious Feodor died: in the person of this pale 
and virtuous sovereign ended the violent and sanguinary race of men of prey 
who had made Russia. The dynasty, issue of Anar6 Bogoliubski, had accom- 
plished its mission — it had founded a united Russia, The task of bringing 
mto the heart of Europe this semi- Asiatic country was to devolve on another 
d3masty./ 
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THB RI2IGN 01^ BOIUS (16t)8-"lG()5 A.D.) 

In 1698 Boris Godunov, by the voice of the electors and through the 
intrigues of his friends, ascended the throne of llussia. A crown obtained 
by indirect and fraudulent measures could not l)e preserved without tyranny. 
Boris, conscious of the jealousies which his elevation engendered in the minds 
of the nobles, and ear)ecially in the family of the Eomanovs, who were allied 
to the race of Eurik out not to the Moscow line, was constantly haunted by 
apprehensions, and sought to lose them in the revel, and to propitiate them 
by the sacrifice of all persons whom ho susoected, Had he been a legitimate 
sovereign he would have conferred laating benefits upon his country, because 
he was a wise and paternal ruler in all matters apart from his personal affairs. 
He totowed considerable pains on many laudable measures ol: improvement; 
but these were so sullied by acts of merciless revenge, to which he was moved 
by the danger in which he was placed by his usurpation, tliat it is diflSicult to 
separate his merits from his crimes. 

The Tatars of the Crimea, immediately after Boris was proclaimed cz^r, 
exhibited a disposition to renew their old hostilities; but Boris, prompjtly 
turned his attention to that part of the empire, tmd, assembung a numerpus 
army, availed himself of the opportunity of ingratiating himself with the 
troops. The descent of the Tatars was merely ah idle threat; but the occa- 
sion was one which contributed considerably to enlarge the popularity of 
Boris. He exceeded all his predecessors in the splendour and hospitality of 
his entertainments, in the^ frequency of the amtisements which he provided 
for the soldiery and the citizens, and the general amenity mid condescension 
of his bearing m public. It seems to hpo been the policy of the tyrants of 
Eussia to conciliate the lower orders, in order that they might, With the 
greater facility, crush the aristocracy, from whom' they chiefly dreadpd oppo- 
sition; and Boris wa^ eminently successful in his attempts to onjSnare the 
affe'etions of the multitude, although he had actually deprived them of the 
only fragment of liberty they possessed, 

In the commencement of his reign he evinced a strong desire to cultivate 
the friendship of the different powers .of* Europe, from whom isjeverally he 
received ambassadors at his court; to extend to all his subjects m copnon 
the means of procuring cheap and rapid justice, in the fulfilment which he 
gave audiences for the purpose of receiving and redressing complaints; and 
to diffuse abroad a taste for Euro]pean knowledge and instruction in those 
arts and sciences which had hitherto been neglected and despised- In some 
of these wise projects he met great resistance from the clergy, who, released 
from the presence of a sovereign who ruled them by a mission from heaven, 
began to exhibit uneasiness and impatience of control Thus , constantly 
thrown back upon the uncertain tenure of his ]power, and reminded that he 
was not a legitiinate master, Boris was forced to exert arbitrary and unjust 
means to mamtain his authority. The current of the official and privileged 
classes was running against hip, and he was compelled to erect such defences 
as the necessities of tne occasion required. But even out of this difficulty he 
contrived to extract some benefits for the country. 

For three yws a famine fell upon Russia, pamysing the efforts of indus- 
try, and spieling miseiy and distress over tlae whole empire. Throughout 
the whole of this calamitous period, Boris incessantly employed himself in 
devising modes of relief, and i evying from the surplus funds of the rich a 
treasury of alms to alleviate the wants of the poor. Out of his own abundant 
coffers he daily distributed several thousand rubles, and he forced the nobility 
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and the clergy, who, with a grasping avariciousness, kept aloof from the 
miseries that surrounded them, to open their granaries, and to sell him their 
stores of corn at half price, that he might distribute it gratuitously amongst 
the impoverished people. These exactions depressed the wealthy, and won 
the gratitude of the needy; but still they were insufficient to meet the whole 
demand of poverty. Great numbers died, and Boris, unable to provide sus- 
tenance for them while living, caused them to be buried with respect, fur- 
nishing to each corpse a suit of linen grave-clothes. 

These benevolent exertions of Boris were viewed with distrust and malice 
by the nobility, who clearly enough discerned the policy that lay at the bot- 
tom. Their murmurs arose in private, and gradually assumed a sterner 
expression in public. At the feasts, and even in the court itself, the signs 
and words of disaffection could not be misunderstood. The insecurity of his 
position urged Boris to protect himself by a machinery of te^or. Into a 
small space of time he crowded a number of executions, and consigned several 
of the discontented grandees to imprisonment and exile. His alarm magni- 
fied his danger, and supplied him with expedients of cruelty. At his own 
banquets he did not hesitate to rise up and denounce particular individuals, 
who were ‘immediately seized upon by his adherents, and either put to 
death or cast into dungeons, or banished, and their properties confiscated 
to the state. Despotism penetrated to all classes; the peasantry, bound to 
the soil, were further oppressed by penal laws. 

Amongst other sanguinary provisions, it was enacted that aU the indi- 
viduals of a family were held to be involved in the punishment of a single 
member. It was also declared that every Eussian who passed beyond me 
frontiers was a rebel to his country and a heretic. A father was invested 
with all the powers of a despot in his hut, and allowed to inflict summary 
punishment upon his wife and children, the latter of whom he was permitted 
to sell four times; and this regulation was annulled only by the bondage to 
the fief, which substituted a worse tyranny for the domestic slavery. The 
merciless rule of Boris may be regarded as the consequence of his situation, 
which, ex DOsed him to hazards from which he could not escape except by 
some sue 1 decisive and terrible measures. The iron sway pressed down the 
expiring spirit of licentious freedom. The wandering minstrels who had 
hitherto travelled through the country, perpetuating in their songs the his- 
torical gloriefs of Russia, and inspiring the people with proud sentiments of 
national emulation, disappeared. The metrical chronicles perished in the 
general dismay. The immediate result of this struggle to ]oreserve the object 
of his guilty ambition was an extensive emigration of the peasantry, who 
fled from the scene of misery to embrace the wild freedom of the Cossacks 
or seek protection from the king of Poland; and an atrocious jacquerie suc- 
ceeded, which was, for a short time, triumphant. ^ 

Never had the government of Boris met with fewer obstacles; never had 
the authority of a czar appeared more firmly established. At peace with 
foreign powers, and quietly watching the conflicts of his neighbours, he 
applied liimself to the task of civilising his people, of encouraging commerce, 
and of establishing an exact system of police in all the provinces of his empire. 
Every one of his acts was received with submission and executed with alac- 
rity; but, nevertheless, all minds were agitated by a secret disquietude. The 
czar could not conceal from himself the aversion with which he was regarded 
by the Russians; all classes, nobles and serfs, alike detested him. He saw 
all his intentions, all his decrees interpreted as violations of the laws of 
the country. At this period of benight^ ignorance the Russians, even of the 
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higher clawBea, regarded forcigiiorH with a kind of bu oerBtitioua horror. They 
made tuo difference between a foreigner and an iuii( .el, and applied the name 
of "pagan” indiacrhninately to the idolatrous Tcberomks, the Mussulman 
Tatar, and the Lutheran or Catholic Cernian, Love of their country, or, to 
speak more correctly, of their mitive BOil, was confounded by them with their 
attachment to their national religion. They called tlioniselves the " orthodox 
:)eo]:)le,” and their country Holy RuBsia. Klsewhero than in that privileged 
',an(l it was iinposaible, they believed, to obtain salvation. ^ The early trou- 
bles of the Reformation in Corrnany had brought into RuBsia a large number 

of poor adventuwms, who had sought to 
turn their Buticrior knowledge to account. 
The people were not slow to perceive the 
pro-erninoiuH^ of theae foreigners in the arts 
and industry, but they only detested them 
the more on this a(icount, The Germans 
w(?.re, continmdly charged by the vulgar herd 
with a dtwin^ to corrupt the national faith, 
and to appropriate to themselves the wealth 
of the country. Rohm, indeed, flattered 
them and invited them into his dominions, 
feeling that he had need of them to guide 
hia HubjectH towards a higher stege of civili- 
sation , But the commercial privileges and 
facilities which he granted to Livonian and 
German mcrchante'only soryed asa ;pretext 
to the most terrible accusation whic i could 
be I'H'Ought^ against a sovereign — that of 
betraying his country and his religion. He 
sent eighteen young gentlemen to study in 
Germany, France, and England; their fami- 
lies lamented them as doomed victims. 
On either side of the frontier all contact 
with foreigners was deemed a pollution. 


The Fake Dmiln Appmn 

Suddenly, a surprising rumour was 
brought from the frontiers ol Lithuania, and 
8 pread with incredible rapidity through all 
t!iie provinces of the empire. The cmrevitch 
Dmitri, who was believed to have been as- 
sassinated at Uglitch, was still living in Poland. Having been favourably re- 
ceived by a paktine, he had made himself known to the principal nobles of the 
republic, and was preparing to reclaim his hereditary throne. It was related 
that he had wandered for some time in Russia, concealed beneath the frock of 
a monk. The archimandrite of the convent of the Saviour at Novgorod bev- 
ersk had given him a lodging without recognising him. The prince had 
proceeded thence to Kiev, leaving in his cell a note, m which he declared that 
ae was Dmitri, the son of Ivan the Terrible, and that he would one day 
recompense the hospitality of the archimandrite. On the other hand it w^ 
stated that the persons worthy of belief had seen the czarevitch among the 
Zaparogian Cos^ks, taking part m their military expeditions and distm- 
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guishing himself by his courage and address in all warlike exercises. The 
name of the ataman under whose orders he had enrolled himself was also 
given. Other authorities declared that they had seen the same person at the 
same time studying Latin at Huszcza, a small town in Volhinia. Though 
reports were contradictory as to details, they all agreed on this one point — 
that Dmitri was still living, and that he intended to call the usurper to account 
for all his crimes.^ 

Who was the personage whom the Hussian historians have called tlie 
“ false Dmitri.” Was he really the son of Ivan the Terrible, saved the 
foresight of the Nagoi from the assassins’ knife and replaced in the coffin, as 
he related, by the son of a pope (Russian parish priest)? Was he, as the 
czar and the patriarch proclaimed him, a certain Gregori Otrepiev, a vagabond 
monk who was for a time secretary to the patriarch Job and was thus enabled 
to surprise state secrets — who in his nomadic life afterwards appeared amongst 
the Zaparogians, where he is said to have become an accompfished rider and 
an intrepid «Cossack? To all these questions, in the present state of our 
information, no absolutely certain answer can be given. Kostomarov com- 
pared the handwriting of the pretender with that of the monk Otrepiev and 
affirms that theyMo not resemble each other. Captain Margeret knew peo- 
ple who conversed with Otrepiev after the pretender’s death. Not to pre- 
judge the solution we will give this last not the name of Dmitri but that of 
Demetrius, with which he signed his letters to the pope. 

About the year 1603 a young man entered the service of the Polish yan, 
Adam Vichnevetski. He fell or feigned to fall ill, sent for a Catholic pnest, 
and under the seal of confessional secrecy revealed to him that he was the 
czarevitch Dmitri, who had escaped from the assassins of Uglitch. He showed, 
suspended from his neck, a cross enriched with precious stones, which he 
asserted that he had received from Prince Mstislayski, the* godfather of 
Dmitri. The priest dared not keep such a secret to himself. Demetrius was 
recognised by his master Vichnevetski as the legitimate heir of Ivan the 
Terrible. Mniszek, ]Dalatine of Sandomir, promised him his help. Deme- 
trius had already fallen in love with Marina, the eldest daughter of Mniszek, 
and swore to make her czarina of Moscow; the father and the young girl 
accepted the proposal of marriage. 

Meantime the strange tidings of the resuscitation of Dmitri spread through 
the whole kingdom of Poland. Mniszek and Vichnevetski conducted Deme- 
trius to Cracow and presented him to the king. The papal nuncio interested 
himself in his behalf; the Jesuits and Franciscans worked in concert for his 
conversion; in secret he abjured orthodoxy and promised to bring Moscow 
within the pale of the Roman church. He corresponded with Clement VIII 
whose least servant, infimus cliens^ he declared himself to be. Thus he was 
recognised by the king, the nuncio, the Jesuits, and the pope. Did they 
really believe in his legitimacy? It is probable that they saw in him a for- 
midable instrument of disturbance; the king flattered himself that he would 
be able to turn it against Russia and the Jesuits — that they might use it 
against orthodoxy. Sigismund dared not take upon himself to break the 
truce concluded with Boris and expose himself to Muscovite vengeance. He 
treated Demetrius as czarevitch, but only in private; he refused to place the 
royal troops at his disposal, but authorised the nobles who were touched 
by the misfortunes of the young prince to aid him as they might desire. 

The 'pans had no need of a royal authorisation; many of them, with the 
light-heartedness and love of adventure which characterised the Polish 
nobility, took arms. 

B. W. — VOL. xm. Q 



dead. Tlie archives of the eec-rct ehaneery ahow m that there were in Russia, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, hundreds of inupostors, of 
false Dmitris, false Alexises, false Peters II, false Peters IIL It might be 
thought that the Ilussian people, the most Asiatio of Kuro|)ean peoples, had 


So long as power was in the hands of the skilful and energetic Godunov, 

* ^ ■ ' ^ 




announced that 
In 1605 Boi 


ihat the spirit of treason was gaining the higher nobility* 

Boris died, after recommending his innocent son to Basmanov, 
the boyars, the patriarch, and the people of Moscow* All took the oath to 
Feodor Borissovitch. But Basmanov had no sooner taken command of the 


army of Severia than he was in a position to convince himself that neither 
the soldiers nor their leaders intend ed to fight for a Godunov* Bather than 
be the victim of an act of treason he preferm to be its perpetrator; the man 
in whom the dying Boris had placed all his confidence joined Galitsin and 
Soltikov, the secret partisans or Demetrius. He solemnly announced to the 
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troops that the latter was indeed the son of Ivan the Terrible and the legiti- 
mate master of Russia; he was the first to throw himself at the feet of the 
pretender, who was immediately proclaimed by the troops. Demetrius 
marched on Moscow. At his approach his partisans rose : the son and the 
wife of Godunov' were massacred. Such was the sanguinary end of the 
dynasty which Boris had thought to found in the blood of a czarevitch. 

Let us bear in mind that in 1586 had appeared the narrative of Jean Sau- 
vage, sailor and merchant of Dieppe, who had come to reconnoitre the har- 
l)ours of the White Sea and prepare the way for French traffic. The same 
year the czar Feodor Ivanovitch sent to Henry III a Frenchman of Moscow, 
Pierre Ragon, to notify him of his accession; at Moscow appeared the first 
ambassador sent there by France, Francois de Carle, In 1587 a company of 
Parisian merchants obtained a commercial charter from the same czar. 
Henry IV was in correspondence with the czars Feodor Ivanovitch and Boris. 


CAREER AND MURDER OF DEMETRIUS (1606 A.D.) 

What was now taking place in Russia is one of the most extraordinary 
events of which the annals of the world make mention. An unknown man 
was making his triunlphal entry into Moscow and the Kremlin (June 20th- 
30th). All the people wept for joy, thinking they beheld the scion of so 
many princes. One man alone dar^ to affirm that he had seen Dmitri mur- 
dered and that the new czar was an impostor; this was Vasili Shuiski^ one of 
those who had superintended the inquiry of Uglitch and who, at the battle 
of Dobrinitchi, ^■'d defeated the pretender. Denounced by Basmanov, he 
was condemned to death by an assembly of the three orders. His head was 
already on the block, when the czar sent an express bearing his pardon. 

The son of the terrible czar was not rcco^isable in this act of mercy. 
Later on Demetrius was to repent of it. Job, the creature of Godunov, was 
replaced in the patriarchate by a creature of the new Drince, the Oreek Igna- 
tius. The czar had an interview with his pretendec. mother, !^^^ie Nagoi, 
the widow of Ivan IV : whether because she wished to complete the work of 
an avenger, or because she was glad to recover all her honours, Marie recog- 
nised Demetrius as her son and publicly embraced him. He hqaped favours 
on the Nagoi as his maternal relatives: the .^Romanovs also were recalled 
from exile and Philarete was made metropolitan of Rostov. ■ 

The czar presided regularly at the douma; the boyars admired the cor- 
rectness of his judgment and the variety of his knowledge. Demetrius was a 
man of learning, brave and skilful in all bodily ejjrcises. He was fond of 
foreigners and spoke of sending the Russian nobles to study in the west. 
This taste for foreigners was not unaccompanied by a certain contempt for 
the national ignorance and rudeness. He offended the boyars by his mock- 
eries; he alienated the people and the clergy by his contemot for Russian 
religious rites and usages. He ate veal, did not sleep after clnner, did not 
frequent the baths, borrowed money from the convents, turned the monks 
into ridicul^ opposed the hunting with bears, paid familiar visits to foreign 
jewellers and artisans, took no he^ of the strict etiquette of the palace, him- 
self pointed cannon, organised sham fights between the national and foreign 
troops, took pleasure in seeing the Russians beaten by the Germans, sur- 
rounded himself with a European guard at the head of which were found men 
like Margeret, Knutzen, Van Dennen. A conflict having broken out between 
the clergy and the pope’s legate on the occasion of his entry into Moscow, two 
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binhops were exiled. No one ihaukcHl hitn for reHintiug the pope and the 
king of Poland, refuning to t.lie one to occupy binwelf in the caugo of the 
reunion of tlie two churcheH, deelnriitg t(» th(^ other tlmt wouUl not yield 
an inch of liuBaian territory, The arrival of his wih^ (In-tliolit*, Marina 

with a finite of Polish noblemen, who affected iuwoleiua^ towards the lliwfiianfi 
coin|)leted the irritation of the Muscovites. 'lAm than a y<air after the entry 
of Demetriufi [or ji« we may henceforth call him, I)mitri| into tlie Kremlin 
meidfi inindfi were ripe for a revolution./ ' 


The Fake Jhnitn; Marrutge and tkath 

It is difhcult to \md(irHtand why, though m nnserupulous as most adven- 
turers, Demetrius persisted in his determination to (^spouse a (Catholic Pole 
altliough he was well aware that such a union would be higlily (liatasteful to 
Ills people. Wluai coinixdled to solicit the asHifita.n(H^ of th(‘ palatines of Lithu- 
ania by all means in his power, it wfis not surprising that lie eag’orly sought 
to ally himself with Mniszek; but now that he mm seatiHl upon the throne of 
the cssars, su'ch an alliance could not be otherwise than yndudhaal to his 
intareats. Yet he mm the first to remember his promise, and as soon m he 
had been crowned at Moscow he mmt to invik toirioa to share his throne. 
When ha signed the promise of marriage in Poland, he was, doubtless, under 
the inhuonce of Marina's charms, but at Moscow w(^ cannot ascribe his impa- 
tience to conclude the projected union to the eagerness of hivc^ Por whilst 
Vlassiev, hearing magnificent presents for the hrhh^ and a, 11 her family, was 
on his way to Crwow to hasten their departure for Russin, the czar had an 
acknowledged mistress, who rcflidetl with him in the Kremlin, and this mis- 
tress was no other than the daughter of Boris. 

Xenia,’' writea a contemporary author^ was a girl of the greatest in- 
telligence; her complexion was pink and white, and her black eyes sparkled 
with vivacity. When grief caused her to shecl tears, they slione with a still 
greater radiance. Her eyebrows joined; her Ixxiy was formed with perfect 
symmetry, and was so white that it seemed to have been moulded with cream. 
She was an accomplished person, speaking mom elegantly than a hook. Her 
voice was melodious, and it was a real p!e^lsure to hear her sing songs." 

This beauty was fatal to Xenia. After witnessing the death of her mother 
and brother, she took refuge first of all in a convent, or, according to some 
annalists, she found an asylum in the house of Prince Mstialavski. Boon 
afterwards she entered the jpalace of the enemy of her family, and for some 
paonths she was the favourite mistress of the cmr. It was probably to her 
influence that several of the Godunovs were indebted for their lives, and oven 
for some degree of favour. Whether she yielded to seduction or to violence, 
as some modern authors have sorted, it is im]')08sible to discover at the 
present day. It is no less impossible to decide wliether Dmitri allowed him- 
self to be subdued by the charms of his captive, or whether, like a pitiles 
conqueror, he sacrifiow her to his arrogant vanity, and desired, with a refine- 
ment of vengeance, to inflict the greatest dishonour on the enemy’s family. 
At all events, it appears certain that for some time Xenia exercised such 
marked influence over him that Mnis^ek grew alarmed, and seriously remon- 
strated with the C 25 a.r. It was only when Marina was actually on her way to 
Moscow that Dmitri dismissed his captive. He sent her into a monastery, 
according to the usage of the time. She took the vows in the convent of St. 
Sermw, at Moscow, under the name of Olga, and died there in 1622 . 

These singular amours, this fidelity to his engagements in the midst of 
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inconstancy and even of debauchery, this boldness in attempting a desper 
enterprise, this imperturbable coolness in maintaining an audacious impo 
ture, this gracefulness in acting the part of a legitimate monarch, so many 
brilliant qualities united with puerile vanity and the most imprudent levity 
— such are the contrasts presented by the character of Dmitri, which are 
perhaps explicable by his extreme youth and his adventurer’s education. 
Nothing, however, is more rare than a character all the parts of which are in 
perfect harmony. Contradiction is the characteristic of most men, and there 
are very few wnose lives correspond to the projects which they have formed 
or to the hopes to which they have given rise. Who can say that the pleasure 
of exhibiting himself in all the splendour of his high fortune before the eyes 
of those who had witnessed his poverty had not the greatest share in the 
resolutions of Dmitri? Mniszek and Marina were probably the first persons 
whose esteem appeared precious to him. To obtam the approbation of a few 
Polish palatines, he risked his crown; but does not every man believe that the 
world’s opinion is that of the little circle in which he is, accustomed to move? & 
The security of the pretender was, however, but seeming. Vasili Shui- 
ski, whom Dmitri had pardoned, presently organised a plot for his destruc- 
tion. The czar’s extreme confidence was his ruin. One night the boyars 
assailed the Kremlin where no guard was kept. Demetrius was flung from 
a window and slaughtered in the courtyard of the palace. Basmanov, who 
had tried to defend him, was killed at his side. The corpse of Demetrius was 
taken up, a fool’s mask was placed on the face, and the body exposed in the 
]Dlace of executions between a bagpipe and a flute. The father-in-law and 
i:he widow of Dmitri, the envoys of the Polish king and the Poles who had 
come to attend the imperial nuptials were spared but retained as prisoners 
by the boyars. The corpse of the sorcerer ’’ was burned; a cannon, turned 
in the direction of Poland, was charged with the ashes and scattered them to 
the winds (May, 1606)./ 


VASILI IVANOVITCH SHUISKI (1606-1610 A.D.) 

Immediately after the death of Demetrius, the boyars concerted measures 
for convoking deputies from all the towns and proceeding tp the election of a 
new sovereim; but they were not allowed to accomplish their design. The 
throne had been but four days vacant when Shuiski directed his partisans to 
proclaim himself. They led him forth into the public place, named him czar 
Dy acclamation, and immediately escorted him to the cathedral. There, in 
order to ingratiate himself with his new subjects and make them forget the 
illegality of his election, he took a solemn oath not to punish anyone without 
the advice and consent of the boyars; not to visit the offences of the fathers 
on the children; and that he would never revenge himself in any way on those 
who had offended him in the time of Boris. Since Novgorod lost its privi- 
leges, this was the first time that a sovereign of Russia had pledged himself to 
any convention with his subjects; but Shuiski’s oath was no guarantee for 
its fulfilment. 

Having good reason to dread the resentment of the Polish nation, Shuiski 
sent Prince Volkonski on an embassy to them, to represent the late czar as an 
impostor, who had deluded both Poland and Russia; but the ambassador was 
not even listened to. Sigismund and his subjects were resolved to be revenged 
on the Russians, and to profit by the disturloances which they foresaw would 
soon break out among tliem. Shuiski was not liked by the Russian nobles, 
many of whom might have competed with him for the throne had the choice 
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of tho luU/ion bo('n fnw; and hm conduct. afUu' hm el(TOtion augmented the 
nu!(nlM‘r of hie (‘ncnu(‘H. In npito of hin oath he could not forget any of his old 
grudges; and In'! vimturcd to indulge them juat. (mough to exasperate their 
ohicetH without (hM)riviug them of tlu^ powiu' of nd-ahation, Moscow was the 


!>f Omil.ri, had, witli fiingular promptitude, conceived tins idc^a of hndmg anew 
impoHtfif to personato the dead one. ^ i 

To put an end to the alanning rumours, Shuiski sent t,o Ughteh for the 
body of the real czarevitch, that with the ludp of (.lie patriarch he might make 
a saint of him. When the grave was opemvl the body of t.he ymmg prince was 
found in a perfect state of preservation, with the fresh hue of life upon it, and 
still holding in his hands some nuts as miraiiulously preserved as itself. It is 
CAirioiis tliat Shuiski should have forigotten that nothin,^ was sauI of these nuts 
in the rejport of the inquest at llglitcli signed by himsel);. That document only 
sl,ated that at the moment of bis death the czarevitch was amusing himself 
with sticking his knife in the ground. Notwithstanding this oversight, the 


ssed 
lim- 
' the 

t he 
but 


that he had substituted the body of a newly murdered boy for the decomposec 
corpse of the real Dmitri, 

The public retractations of the dowager czaritza obtained no more credit 
than the miracles imputed to her son. In a letter signed by her, and imme- 
diately published by Vasili, she declared that the impostor Grishka Otrepiev 
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had threatened her with death to herself and all her family if she did not rec- 
ognise him as her son. But who could believe in her sincerity after so many 
contradictory avowals and disavowals? Her declaration that she had been 
compelled by fear to yield to the threats of a man whose aversion to cruelty 
was notorious, suggested to everybody the idea that she acted at that moment 
under the coercion of threats and fear. 

Civil war began. Prince Shakhovskoi had raised the inhabitants of 
Putivle, and in a few days assembled a great number of Cossacks and peasants, 
who routed the forces sent against them. The insurrection spread rapidly; 
but still the prince, twice miraculously saved, did not make his expected 
appearance. ^ Instead of him there came from Poland a general with a com- 
mission bearing the imperial seal of Dmitri. This was an adventurer named 
Ivan Bolotnikov, originally a serf to Prince Teliatevski. He had been a 
prisoner among the Turks, and having escaped to Venice had probably acquired 
some military experience in the service of the republic. His commission was 
recognised *at Putivle; he took the command of the insurgents, defeated 
Shuiski^s forces in two engagements, and pursued them to within seven versts 
of the capital put the mexplicable absence of the prince for whom they 
fought damped the ardour of Bolotnikov’s men ; for they could not believe 
that if Dmitri was alive he would delay to put himself at their head. The 
ataman of the Cossacks, too, was mortified at being supplanted in the com- 
mand by an adventurer, and suffered himself to be corrupted by Shuiski. 
Deserted by a part of his army, Bolotnikov was defeated by Skopin Shuiski, 
the czar’s nephew, and forced to shelter himself in the fortress of Kaluga, 

It is probable that all this while Shakhovskoi and the Poles were loo!king 
about for a fit person to play the part of Dmitri; but it required time to find 
him, and to put him through training. In this conjuncture the false Peter 
Feodorovitch, who had made a brief appearance in the former reign, repaired 
to Putivle, and offered himself to Shakhovskoi and the people as regent in the 
absence of his uncle. The rebel cause stood in need of the prestige of a royal 
name, and the czarevitch Peter was eagerly welcomed. Presently, the czar 
having marched apinst him in person, the impostor and Shakhovskoi shut 
themselves up in the strongly fortified town of Tula, where they were joined 
by Bolotnikov. Vasili laid siege to the town with an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men; but the besieged, who had no mercy to exjpect if taken, fought more 
earnestly for their own lives than did Shuiski’s soldiers for the ri^ts of a 
master to whom they were but little attached. Seeing the light progress he 
made, the czar began to doubt the success of an enterprise to fail in which 
would be ruin. 

While he was in this anxious state, an obscure ecclesiastic, named Kravkov, 
presented himself before the czar and his council, and undertook, if his direc- 
tions were followed, to drown all the people of Tula. They laughed at him at 
first as an idle braggart, but he reiterated his assertion with such confidence 
that the czar at last desired him to explain his plan, Tula is situated in a val- 
ley, and the little river Upa flows through the town. Kravkov proposed to 
dam the stream below the town, and engaged to answer for it with his head 
if in a few hours after the execution of that work the whole town was not laid 
under water. All the millers in the army, men accustomed to such operations, 
were immediately put under his orders, and the rest of the soldiers were 
employed in carrying sacks of earth to the spot chosen for the dam. The 
water soon rose in the town, inundated the streets, and destroyed a great 
number of houses; but the garrison still fought for several months with 
unabated courage, though decimated by famine, and afterwards by a terrible 
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epidcuruc. All the offortH both of tlu^ lH‘Hi(‘gc'rH and ilio boskgcd were concen- 
trated about the dam, tlu‘. former laboturing to raiw* and maintain it, the latter 
to bn^jik it down, The inhabitaiitn of Tula wen^ iHjrsiiaded that magic must 
hav(5 ha<l aome aharo in raiaing ao prodigiouH a work with auch rapimty and 
magi(5 waa not neglected ainoiig Uuj liieaim by which tluw aought to destroy it. 
A monk, who boustcMl hia proficiency in that art, ofh'nnl to elTect the desired 
object for a reward of a hundred roubh^s. Hia ieritiH Ixung accepted by 
Bt)l<ttnik(iv, he atripped, plunged into the river, and diaappeared. An hour 
afterwarda, wlien everyone had given him up for dead, Iw^ rose to the surface 
with hia btuiy covered with acratclK^a. have just had to do/^ he said’ 
“ with the t.w<dve thouaantl devila at work on Blmiaki'a (hum I have settled 
BIX thousand of them, but tlu^ oilier six thouHand are the worst of all, and will 
not give in,” 



was the first to propose a capitulation, and wiis tliruat into a dungeon by the 
Cossacks. At last, when the tesk^ged had indm tluur hoiKS, d(jgs, and all 
other carrion, and had not so much as an oxlud(i kdt to gnaw, Bolotnikov and 
Peter offered to capitvdato on condition of annu'sty for their heroic garrison, 
Thejr asked nothkig for themselves, but dcHdarcnl that unless their soldiers 
obtaiiUHl honourable conditions they W(u*e unhoIvcmI to di(5 witli arms in their 
hands, and even to eat each other, rather than sin’nmdtw at discretion. Vasili 
accepted these terms, and the gaUiS were opened to him (October, 1007). 
Bolotnikov advanced btTom the cssar with undauntcul mien, and pimmting lus 
sword, with the edge laid against his ofTtutnl himself as a victim, saying, 
“I hav(i kept the oath I swore to him who, rightfully tn wrongfully, calls hitp- 
self Dmitri. Deserkul by him, I am in thy powesr, (Jut off my head if thou 
wilt; or if thou wilt spare my life, I will serve tlu^e as I served lum.” Shuiski, 
who did not pique himself on generosity, s<mt Bolotnikov to Kargopol, where 
he soon after had him drowned. The false Peter Feodorovitch was hanpd; 
but Shakhovskoi, the most wilty of the threin was more fortunate. The 
victor found him in chains when he entt^red Tula, and Bhakhovskoi made a 
merit of his sufferings at the hands of the obstinate rebels whom ha had urged 
to submit to their sovereign. He obtained his liberty; but the first use he 
made of it was to rekindle the flames of insurrection. 

Before Bhuiski had terminated the siege of Tula, and whilst the issue of 
his conflict with one pretender was still dubious, another, assuming the name 
of Dmitri, appeared in the frontier town of Starodub, where he was hailed 
with enthusiasm. Bolotnikov sent an officer to him from Tula, to aemmint 
him with the desperate condition of the town. Tliis envoy was a roHsh 
adventurer, named Zarucki. who had become one of the atamans of the Don 
Cossacks, had fought bravely for the first Demetrius, and been distinguished 
by his favour. Although the first glance must havei satisfied Zamcki that 
the new pretender was an impostor, he affected without the least hesitation 
to recognise him as his former master. Anotlier false witness of this identity 
was the Pane Miechaviecki, a Pole, who was well known for the eminent 
position he had h^d at the court of the first Demetrius, and who was now 
iihe secret instructcMr df his successor in what we may call the histrionic details 
belonging to Ms assuMed character. 

The pupil profited but badly by the lessons he received; for in everything 
but pro!:usion he was the reverse of his prototype, and the least attentive 
observer could see that he was a coarse, ignorant, vulgar knave, qualified 
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only by his impudence for the part he had undertaken. The Cossacks were 
not such fastidious critics as to be shocked by his uncourtly manners; but 
the Poles, whilst treating him as a sovereign for their own ends, were by no 
means the dupes of his ^oss imposture. Baer states that he was originally 
a schoolmaster of Sokol, in White Russia; but, according to the Polish writers, 
who had better opportunities of learning the truth, he was a Lithuanian Jeiiv, 
named Miclmel Moltchanov. 

The adherents of Dmitri, as we may continue to call him, increased so 
rapidly in numbers that he was able to defeat a detachment of Vasili's army 
sent against him from Tula, and to make himself master of the town of Kozelsk 
on the road to the capital. When the fall of Tula had left the czar at liberty 
to act against him with all his forces, Dmitri retreated to Novgorod Seversk. 
There he was joined by xmexpected reinforcements led by Rozynckil Sapieha, 
Tiszkievicz, Lissovski, and others, the flower of the Polish and Lithuanian 
chivalry. ^ Prince Adam Viszinoviecki, the patron of the first klse Dmitri, 
came in person to the aid of his successor at the head of two thousand horse. 
The Don Cossacks brought in chains to him another schemer, who had tried 
to put himself ^ their head. All that is known of the naan is that he called 
himself Feodor Feodorovitch, and pretended to be the son of the czar Feodor. 
His more prosperous rival in impo^ure condemned him to death. 

Dmitri’s army, commanded by the veteran prince Roman Rozinski, 
defeated that of the czar with great havoc near Volkhov, on the 24th of April 
1608. All the vanquished who escaped the lances of the Poles and Cossacks 
fled in disorder to Moscow, and had the victors pressed their advantage, the 
capital would liave fallen into their hands. Possibly the Polish leaders were 
in secret unwUling to let their proUg^ triumph too soon or too completely, or 
to give up Moscow to pillage, which is always more profitable to the soldier 
than to tlie general; but, whatever was the reason, they halted at the village 
of Tushino, twelve versts from Moscow, which the impostor made his head- 
quarters, and there he held his court for seventeen months. 

With a view to prevail on Sigismund to recall the Polish volunteers in 
Dmitri’s service, Vasili resolved to liberate the ambassadors, the palatine of 
Sendomir and his daughter, and the other Poles whom he had kept in captivity 
since the massacre of Moscow. With their liberty he bestowed on them 
indemnifications for their losses, and only exacted from them a pledge that 
they would not bear arms against Russia, or in any wAy favour t]ie new pre- 
tender. Thus, after having made sport of the most solemn oaths, Vasili 
expected to find in men, so deeply provoked, scruples of conscience which he 
had never known himself. He sent Mniszek and his daughter away under 
charge of an escort; but they were intercepted by a detachment of Poles, 
and carried to Dmitri’s camp. 

They had been prepared for this event by a letter previously received by 
the palatine from his pretended son-in-law, which contained this remarkable 
]Dhrase: ^^Come both of you to me, instead of going to hide yourselves in 
Poland from the world’s scorn.” He could hardly have dropped a hint more 
adapted to move a woman of Marina’s character. Rather than go back to 
encounter ridicule at Sendomir, she was willing to share the bed of a bandit 
who naight bestow a crown upon her. It is said, however, that in their first 
interview with Dmitri neither she nor her father testified all the emotion 
befitting so touching an occasion, nor could quite conceal their surprise at the 
sight of a man not at all like him whose name he bore. But after a few days 
the scene of meeting was played over again with more success, and the whole 
camp was witness of Marina’s demonstrations of tenderness for her husband. 



such auxiliaries would have cousunnuahid Ids ruiti; ih(‘refore the capture of 
the monastery was of extreme importance to tlu*. impoRtor. ^ But in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts, contimKHl for six we(',kH, Hapieha was unable to 
obtain the leiist advantage over a garrison whose cmtiragxi was exalted by 








and munlerous guerilla warfare, wag(Ml against thcati by the plundered peas 
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Early in 1600 these two gem^rals began a brilliant campaign in the north; 


and in a few months the whole aspect of the war was cliangtMl, Finally, 
Sapieha himself was defeated in an obstinate engageanent, forced ignomini- 
ously to raise the sk^gc of the monastery, and shut liirnscdf up with the remnant 
of his force in Dmitrov. ^ Bkopin ent('rcd Moscow in trium|h: but Vasili’s 
jealousy ke]‘)t him there inactive for two months until he died suddenly, in 


service had established themselvee on the banks of the IJgra, in a fertile 
country, which had not yet experienced the sufferings of war; and there, 
under the command of their new loader, John Bapiena, they offered their 
^rv’ices simultaneously to Sigismund and the false Dmitri, being ready to 
join whichever of them bid highest. Nor was this all: one of tlie Russian 
princes, Procope Liapunov, took advantage of the general confusion to raise 
a new banner. He proclaimed himself the defender of the faith, and, at the 
head of a considerable force, waged a war of extermination against the Poles 
and the Russians who recognised either Dmitri or Vasili. A clironicler applies 
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to him tlie phrase which had served to characterise Attila. No gr^s grew 
where his horse's hoof had been.” And, as if all these armies were not enough 
for the desolation of the land, the Tatars of the Crimea had crossed the Oka, 
under pretence of succouring Vasili, their ally, but in reality to plunder the 
villages, and make multitudes of captives, whom they earned off uito slavery. 

Such was the condition of Russia at the moment of Skopin s deatin Vasili 
still derived some hope from the division of his enemies, and turned is w o e 
attention against the most formidable among them. He despatched ^ the 
relief of Smolensk an army of nearly sixty thousand men, consisting partly ol 
foreign mercenaries, under James de 
la Gardie ; but he gave the chief coin- 
mand to his brother, Dmitri Shuiski, 
who was neither liked nor respected 
by the soldiers. Chiefly in conse- 
quence of this fatal appointment 
the whole 'army was defeated at 
Ivlushino, by a force of only three 
thousand horse and two hundred 
infantry, led by the veteran Zolki- 
ewski, and was forced to lay down its 
arms. But for the enormous blun- 
ders subsequently committed by 
Sigismund, the battle of Klushino 
might have determined forever the 
preponderance of Poland in the 
north. 

The defeat of Klushino was im- 
mediately followed by an insui-rec- 
tion at Moscow. Vasili Shuiski was 
deposed, and forced to become ^ a 
monk; and being soon after deliv- 
ered up to Sigismund, he ended his 
days in a Polish prison. The same 
event was equally disastrous to the 
false Dmitri. Deserted by Sapieha 
and his Poles, he lost all hope of as- 
cending the throne of Moscow; he r i 

lived as a robber in Kaluga, at the head of his ferocious gangs of Cossacks 
and Tatars, until' he was murdered by the latter in December, 1610, in revenge 
for the death of one of their countrymen whom he had drowned. Manna 
was far advanced in pregnancy when she lost her second husband. She was 
delivered of a son, who received the name of Ivan, and to whom the litde 
court of Kaluga swore fealty. Zarucki declared himself the protector of the 
mother and the child, and put himself at the head of the still numerous 
remnant of the faction that remained obstinately attached to the name of 
Dmitri. But the cause was hopeless; for Zarucki was neither a general nor a 
statesman his talents were those only of a bold leader of Cossack maraudem. 

Russia was without a sovereign, and the capital was in the hands of the 
Polish marshal. Zolkiewski used his advantages with wise moderation, and 
easily prevailed on the weary and afflicted Muscovites to resign themselves 
to the foreign yoke, and agree to offer the throne to Wladislaw, the son^of 
Sigismund. One word from the latter's lips might have reversed the subse- 
quent fortunes of Russia and Poland; but in his selfish vanity he preferred 
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the apimniixce of power tc) its reality, and clainunl the ciwn of the czars 
not for his son but for hiiniBelf. Philart ie, bishop of lloatov, and other 
amb^lM8adors, were sent to liiin at his camp bt'fon^ Bmohaisk, to make known 
the roBolution of Russians in favour of Wladislaw. Bigismund insisted 
tliat they should at once put liim in possc^ssion of Binolensk, which he had 
been bcHWjging for a year; and, this b(dug refused, Is*, whized the amlxassadors, 
and afterwards carruxl them away to Poland, where tlw^y nxnained nine 
years in captivity. 

JColkiewski, forescicing the conmjquexxces of his nuister’s folly, against 
which he had remoustrahHl in vain, retircMl from the government of Moscow, 
leaving (hmsiewski ijs his suceesaor. The Polish troops seized the princM 
towns,* proclaimed Bigisniund, and observcnl none of that discretion by which 
the great marshal had won the confidiuic^* and estexun of the vanquished. 
National feeling awoke iigain among the lluBBians; eagerly n^sponding to 
the call of their fevered patriarch, Ilermogiuies, they took up arms in all 
parts of the emoire, and war was renewed with morts fury than ftver, 

Smolensk fe’l after an obstinate rc'siHtance of (dgIit(M,m months; but at 
the moment of the last assault the explosion of a powdc'x jmagazino set fire 
to the city^ and Bigismund found himmdf inaHi,er only of* a hea:) of ruins. 
The Poles m Moscow, assailed by the Eiwismi, see.unxl themse.^ves in the 
Kremlin, after burning down the grexiter part of city, and massacring 
a hundred thousaml of the inhabitants. Th(‘y were benieged by an immense 
l(ivy from the provinces, consisting of lhr(X‘. armies; !)ut these 8(*ein(xl more 
disposed to fight with each other than to force the Poles in tiusir intrenchments. 
On(t of them consisted chiefly of vagabonds escaped from tlic camp at ^fushino, 
and wmj commanded by Prince Trubetskoi. Zarucki led another in the name 
of Marina's son; the third army, and the only one, perhaps, whost^ tximmander 
sincerely dcaired tlx', independence of his country, was that of Prince Frocope 
Liapunov; but that brave leader wim aawwsinated, and the besi(g(5rs, dis- 
heartemxi by his death, immediately <lis|XTS(i(L Aliout the same time the 
patriarch Hermogenea, the soul of the national insurreetion, (li(xl in his 
prison in the Kremlin, to which he had btxui consigned by the Poles. 

Anarchy was rampant in Russia; every town usurMd the right to act 
in the name of the whole empin^, and set up chiefs whom they deposed a 
few days afterwards. Kazan and Viatka proclaimed the son of Marina; 
Novgorod, rather than open its gates to the Poh^s, called in thc^ Bwedes, 
and tendered the crown to Charles Phili p, second son of the reigning king 
of Sweden, and brother of Gustavus Adolphus- Another impostor assumea 
the name of Dmitri, and kept his state for awhile at Pskov; but being at 
last identified m one Isidore, a fugitive monk, he was hanged. When all 
seemed lost in irretrievable disorder, the country was saved by an obscure 
citizen of NijnbNovgorod. He was a butcher, named Kozma Minin, dis- 
tinguished by nothing but the possession of a sound head and a brave, honest, 
unselfiish heart. Roused by his words and his example, his fellow-citizens 
took up arms, and resolved to devote all their wealth to the kwt fraction 
to the maintenance of an army for the deliverance of their country. From 
Nijni-Novgorod the same spirit spread to other towns, and Prince Pojarski, 
who had been lieutenant to the brave Liapunov, was soon able to take the 
field at the head of a considerable force, whilst Minin, whom the popular 
voice styled the elect of the whole Russian Empire, ably seconded him in 
an administrative capacity. 

Pojarski drove the Poles before him from town to town; and having at 
length arrived under the walls of the Kremlin, in August, 1612, ho sustained 
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for three days a hot contest against Chodkiewicz, the successor of Gonsiewski, 
defeated him, and put him to flight. Part of the Polish troops, under the 
command of Colonel Nicholas Struss, returned to the citadel and defended 
it for some weeks longer. At the end of that time, being pressed by fanaine, 
they capitulated; and on the 22nd of October, 1612, the princes Pojarski 
and Dmitri Trubetzkoi entered together into that inclosure which is the heart 
of the country, and sacred in the eyes of all true Russians. The assistance 
of Sigismund came too late to arrest the flight of the Poles. 

Upon the first successes obtained by Prince Pojarski the phantom of 
Dmitri, and all the subaltern pretenders, disappeared as if by magic. Zarucki, 
feeling that an irresistible power was about to overwhelm him, was anxious 
only to secure himself a refuge. Carrying Marina and her son with him, 
he made ineffectual efforts to raise the Don Cossacks. After suffering a 
defeat near Voroneje, he reached the Volga, and took possession of Astra- 
khan, with the intention of fortifying himsei there; but the generals of Michael 
Romanov, the newly elected czar, did not allow him time. Driven from 
that city, and pursued by superior forces, he was preparing to reach the 
eastern snore of the Caspian, when he was surprised, in the beginning of July, 
1614, on the banks of the laik, and delivered up to the Muscovite generals, 
along with Marina and the son of the second Dmitri. They were immedi- 
ately taken to Moscow, where Zarucki was impaled; Ivan,^ who was but 
three years old, was hanged; and Marina was sliut up in prison, where she 
ended her days. 

ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF ROMANOV (1613 A.D.) 

The deliverance of Moscow had alone been awaited in order to fill the 
vacant throne by a free election. This could not properly take place except 
in that revered sanctuary of the imperial power, the Krenflin, where the sov- 
ereigns were crowned at their accession, and where their ashes reposed after 
their death. Delivered now from all foreign influence, the boyars of the coun- 
cil, in November, 1612, despatched letters or mandates to every town in the 
empire, commanding the clergy, nobility, and citizens to send deputies imme- 
diately to Moscow, endowed with full power to meet in the national council 
( zeniskii soveth), and proceed to the election of a new czar. At the same 
time, to invoke the blessing of God upon this important act, a fast of three 
days was commanded. Tiese orders were received with great enthusiasm 
throughout the whole country: the fast was so rigorously observed, accord- 
ing to contemporory records, that no person took the least nourishment 
during that interval, and mothers even refused the breast to their infants. 

The election day came: it was in Lent, in the year 1613. The debates 
were long and stormy. The princes Mstislavski and Pojarski, it appears, 
refused the crowm; the election of Prince Dmitri Trubetskoi failed, and the 
other candidates were set aside for various reasons. After much hesitation 
the name of Michael Romanov was put forward; a young man sixteen years 
of age, personally unknown, but recommended by the virtues of his father, 
Philarete, and in whose behalf the boyars had been canvassed by the patri- 
arch Hermogenes, the holy martyr to the national cause. The Romanovs 
were connected through the female branch with this ancient dynasty. The 
ancestors of Michael had filled the highest offices in the state. He fulfilled, 
moreover, the required conditions. “There were but three surviving _mem- 
bers in his family,^' says Strahlenberg; ''he had not been implicated in the 
preceding troubles; his father was an ecclesiastic, and in consequence naturally 
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more dinpoBod to ecciire peace and union than to mix liimsolf up in turbu- 
lent projects,” 

Tie name of the now canclulate, support(ul by the metropolitan of Mos- 
cow/ was hailed with acclamation, and after some discussion ho was elected. 
The unanimous voice of the assembly rais(‘d Micluud Feodorovitch to the 
throne. Before ho ascended ho was rtHpiirial to swear to tlie following con- 
ditions: that ho would protect religion; that he would pardon and forget 
all that had been done to his fatluw; that he would make no now laws, nor 
alter the old, unless circumstances imperatively required it; and that, in 


Those forms, however ftitile they may have been, arc remarkable; not 
hecatisc they render sacred a right which stands in no ne<jd of them, but 
because they ree4dl it to mind; and also l)(‘(‘.atiH(i Hkw prove that, even on the 

power to a monarch would appear such a gross absurdity that we know not 
^hat an instance of the kind ever existcHl 

Nothitig could he more critical than the slate of the ('inpirc at the moment 
when its destinies were confided to a youth of seven tt'ou. Disorder and 


‘‘The strongholds on the frontier which should have served to defend his 
dominions were in the hands of external or intmual enemies. The Swedes 



up against him, Skismund did not abandon Ms attempts upon Eussia; out 
the negotiations which ensued in consequence, upon various occasions, pro- 
duced no result. Wladislaw, at the head of an army, once more crossed the 


* There was no patriarch at that time. 
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frontiers, and appeared for the second time, in 1617, under the walls of Moscow, 
which he assaul ted and whence he was repulsed. Deceived in the expectation 
which the intelligence he kept up with various chiefs had induced him to form, 
harassed by his troops, who were clamorous for pay, he consented to renounce 
the title of czar, which he had up to that period assumed, and concluded, on 
the 1st of December, 1618, an armistice for fourteen years, The Peace of 
Stolbovna, January 26th, 1617, had terminated ,the preceding year the war 
with Sweden, and was purchased by the surrehder of In^ia, Karelia, and 
tlie whole country between Ingria and Novgorod; besides the formal renun- 
ciation of Livonia and Esthonia, and the payment of a sum of money. 

Tlie captivity of Philarete had now lasted nine years; from Warsaw he 
liad ^en removed to the castle of Marienburg, and it was from that place, as 
it is asserted, that he found means to communicate with the council of the 
boyars, and use his influence in the election of the czar, never dreaming that 
it would fall upon his son. The cessation of hostilities restored him to free- 
dom. He^ returned to Moscow on the 14th of June, 1619, and was imme- 
diately elevated to the patriarchal chair, which had remained vacant from the 
death of Hermogenes, in 1613. His son made him co-regent, and the ukases 
of that date are all headed Michael Feodorovitch, soverei^, czar, and^grand 
prince of all the Russias, and his father Philarete, mighty lord and most holy 
patriarch of all the Eussias, order,” etc. There exist, moreover, ukases issued 
in the sole name of the patriarch, thus called out of his usual sphere of action, 
and placed in one in which absolute power was granted him. He took part in 
all political affairs; all foreign ambassadors were presented to him; as well as 
to the czar: and at those solemn audiences, as well as at table, he occupied 
the right of the sovereim. He held his own court, composed of stolnicks and 
other officers; in a word, he shared with his son all the prerogatives of supreme 
power. From this period dates the splendour of the patriarchate, which at a 
ater epoch excited the jealousy of the czar Peter the Great, who was induced 
to suppress it in 1721. 

Pailarete always gave wise advice to his son, and the influence he exercised 
over him was always happily directed. A general census, of which he origi- 
nated the idea, produced great improvement in the revenue; but, perhaps 
without intending it, he contributed by this measure to give fixity to tlae 
system of bondage to the soil. In the performance of his duty as head pastor, 
he directed all his efforts to re-establish a press at Moscow,' which had been 
abandoned during the troubles of the interregnum; and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing, after 1624, many copies of the Liturgy issue from it.^ 

THE COSSACKS 

In the year 1627 the Cossacks of the Don, in one of their periodical upris- 
ings, conauered Azov, which they offered to the czar, but which he did not 
accept. As we shall meet the Cossacks again from time to time, it is worth 
while to interrupt our main narrative to make inquiry as to the antecedents 
of this peculiar people.® 

Soloviev gives the following definition of the term “Cossacks”: “At the 
end of the first half of the fifteenth century we encounter for the first time 
the name of Cossack, principally the Cossacks of Riazan. Our ancestors under- 
stood by this name, in general, men without homes, celibates obliged to earn 
their bread by working for others. In this way the name * Cossacli: ' took the 

' Establislied in 1660. The first book printed in Moscow, The Evangeliei, appeared in the 
tnontb of March, 1664. 
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ineauiiifi; of day-labourer. They fonued ji dtm altogether oiiposed to land 
ownern; that iw, the villagcrH. ^ The Bteppen, ho ngnHudh^ io live on, not lacking 
fertility, waU'red l)y rivtirs filkHl with finh, ati-nuded in (hene countries the 
more hardy, namely the CosHaekB; tlu^ peo|)le who could not ntay in villages, 
thoHt‘. who wer(‘ purHuc(l for some crime, fugiiiv(^ w'rfn, uuitexl with each other; 
it in thin group of individuals who fornuHl tlie population of the frontiers and 
were known under the name of CoHnackH, (losHacdcH wc^re therefore of 
gn^ad importance; Ixdnp an cnterpriHing iKH>pIcs they were the first to lead 
ih(; way to the great soht-udeH whi(‘h they p(x>pl(al It mm not diHicult for a 
lluMsian to l)ecu)uu^ a Uossack; in gf)ing to the st(U)|K^fi he did not enter a 
sl.ra.nge connt.ry, nor did he cease to Ixi a Ruasism; among the Cossacks 
lu‘. fe.lt at home. Tla^ Cossacks wh<i remained n(*ar the fnahhu* mcognised the 
right of th(^ Russian govc^rnment ov(t tiuun in all things, hut olwycd it only 
wluui it would |)rov(^ usedul (.0 them. They de|xmd(Hl Bom(‘.wl)iat oii the gov- 
ermiKUit, while tliow^, who livtHl far away were more indeptaulent."^ 

Rolisli authors have a.e(piainted wi^stern Fluroix^ witli the name and the 
fact of the existence of the Cossacks. This name (in Rusaiim kazak) has 
pasHcul into other languages, by the writings of the sevcaiteenth century, with 
the Polish pronunciation. The etymology of this word lofig exercised the 
sagacity of northern savants, l^ome (Uu'ivt^ it from the Slavonic Ajo^a/'goaC’ 
—the Cossacks, they argmal, wamku'tHl about likt^ goats. Others believe it 
comes fronitewi, which signjfk^B *Mn‘ss of hair,*' ^^scyihe," ^‘body of land 
proj<', cling into a river." dustificationH are m)t wanting for these different 
acc(iptations, since (1) tiie Cossacks wtu'C fonmuiy in the liabiii of wearing long 
braids; (2) tljcy list'd seytht^s to make hay, as well as in battle; (3) their first 
colonies were on the riv(U' banks, which aliounded in promontories. In these 
days, wlu'n etymologit'.al study luw made such grtiit progress, the word Cos- 
sack is gtaierally actit^ptcnl as derived from the 'Turkish. In tliat language 
cazak signilkw marauder, plunderer, soldkw of fortune. Such were in effect 
the first (lossatiks esl/ablished on the lianks t)f tJa^ ])ni(^|K'r and its tributaries, 
Ixitween the Polish, the Tatar, and the Museovito tc^rril.ories. Their customs 
greatly resembled those of tlic inluibitants on the Bonier, or Bcottish frontier; 
and the name of the country where tiiey first, appeared, Ukrania (l^okraiiia), 
signifii^B border, frontier, in the Slavonic dialects. 

” The Cossacks have never formed a distinct nationality, but their manners 
and institutions separate them from the rest, of t.he Russian ix)ople. The 
Comackn/ — to translate by a single word all that t.he Russians understand by 
Kazatchedvo — is the spe(*ies of society, government, political organisation 
which the Russian peasant understands ty instinct, so to ajHiak, tio which he 
confonns most easily and which he probably regards as the liest. The different 
fractions of the Cossacks were desi^ated as armies according to the provinces 
which they occujoiecL There was the army of the Dnieper, the army of the 
Don, that of the laik (Ural), etc. Each of these annies was (livided into small 
camps or villages, called sianiUm. Tlw^ ground round the stanitsa, the fiocks 
whiem grazed on its meadows, formed tlie undivided pro|)erty of the com- 
mune. At regular intervals equal partitions took place for cultivation; but 
each gathered the fruit of his own labour and could increase his share in the 
common fund by his private industry, Every man was a soldier and bound 
to take up arms at the word of the chief whom the public suffrage had desig- 
nated. 1 here was one of these for each expedition and he bore the name of 
“errtot captain," ^man koUMvo\ which was distinct from the ataman or 
political chief for life of the whole army. This captain had under his orders 
an adjutant or lieutenant, Ussaoul, then centurions, commanders of fifties, 
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and commanders of tens. During peace the administration of each stanitsa 
belonged to the elders, startchini; but every resolution of any importance had 
to be submitted to a discussion in which all the men of the community could 
take part and vote. The political or administrative assembly was callea the 
circle, kroug. There were no written laws, the circle being the living law, 
preserving and adding to the traditions. It left, moreover, complete liberty 
to the individual, so long as this was not harmful to the community. ^ As to 
the foreigner, anything, or almost anything, was permitted. ^ Such mstitu- 
tions find fanatics amongst men in appearance the most rebellious against all 
discipline. The filibusters at the end of the seventeenth century had similar 
ones. 

We are ignorant of the period of the first organisation of the Cossacks; it 
appears, however, very pro oable that it is contemporary with the Tatar con- 
quest. The little republic of the Zapa- 
rogians in the islands and on. the banks 
of the Dnieper seems to be the model on 
which the other Cossack governments 
were formed; for their dialect, the Little 
Russian, has left traces amongst the Cos- 
sacks most remote from Ukraine . There 
is no doubt that the first soldiers who 
established themselves in the islands of 
the Dnieper were animated by patriotic 
and religious sentiments. Their first 
exploits against the Tatars and Turks 
were a protest of the conquered Chris- 
tians against their Mussulman oppres- 
sors. In consequence of having fought y 
for their faith they loved war for its own / 
sake and pillage became the principal 
object of tlieir expeditions. In default 
of Tatars their Russian or Polish neigh- Miohabl Romanov 

bours were mercilessly despoiled. 

Formerly the Cossacks had been recruited by volunteers arriving on the 
borders of the Dnieper — some from Great Russia, others from Lithuania or 
Poland. The association spread. It colonised the banks of the Don and 
there instituted the rule of the stanitsas and the circle. The czars of Muscovy, 
while they sometimes suffered from the violence of the newcomers, beheld 
with pleasure the formation on their frontiers of an army which fought for 
them, cost them nothing, and founded cities of soldiers in desolate stapes. 

From the Don the Cossacks carried colonies along the Volga, to the Terek, 
to the Ural; they conquered Siberia. In 1865 descendants of these same 
men were encamped at the mouths of the Amur and fringed the Chinese 
frontier. The Don Cossacks, conquerors of a country subdued by the Tatars, 
submitted to Russia in 1549, but they enjoyed a real independence. It is 
true that in war-time they furnished a body of trcj^s to the czar; but war 
was their trade and a means of acquiring fortune. They appointed their own 
atamans, governed themselves according to their own customs, and scarcely 
permitted the Moscow government to interfere at aU in their affairs. They 
even claimed the right to make war without command of the czar, and in 
spite of his injunctions devoted themselves to piracy on the Black Sea and 
even on the Caspian Sea. In 1593, when Boris Godunov instituted serfdom 
in Russia, by a ukase which forbade the peasants to change their lord or their 
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domicile, the Cossacks received immense additions to their numbers. Al! 
those who wished to live in freedom took refnp in a stanitsa, where they were 
sure of finding an asylum. In their ideas of honour, the atamans considered 
it their first duty to protect fugitives. Cons(‘quent.ly the most usual subject 
of disputes between the government of Moscow and the hordes of the Don 
was the restoration of serfs. At tinu^s exacted by the czars, when they had ' 
no foreign enemy to fear, it was evaded by tin’! atamans; at times it was in 
some sort forgotten, whenever the sorvicos of th(5 Cossacks became necessary. 
Practically it was considered impossible to get back a serf once he had pro- 
cured his adoption into a stanitsa. 

There were always two parties among the Cossacks, which might be called 
the aristocratic party and the democratic faction, although there was no 
nobility amongst them. The olckistablished Cossacks, possessing a fortune 
acquired either by raids or industry, did not look with a friendly eye on the 
newcomers, who were strangers to the country. The first preached in the 
circle respect of treaties and obedience to the czar; t.he othcra, on the con- 
trary, declared themselves in favour of every violent course, supported those 
bold spirits who were meditating some hazardous expedition, and troubled 
themselves little concerning the danger of compromising the privileges of the 
army of the Don by abusing them. Tlie old Cossacks in contempt called the 
newcomers f/ofc (nakedness, trash), and tliis name, lik<^ that of gueiix. in Flan- 
ders, had ended by being borne proudly liy the op' ^osite faction. 

The class of poor Cossacka, which was unc(‘asing y n^cruited from fugitives, 
hated the Eussian government and obtained the sympathy of the serfs who 
dared not break their chain. The condition of the latt(^r was deplorable; at a 
time when the life of a freeman was field of small account, a slave was less 
than a beast of burden and certainly more misc'rable. The savagery of man- 
ners, the harshness of the masters, was equalled only by the ferocity of the 
laws. One example will be enough to show what the legislation of this e poch 
was like. The serf was reaponsiDle for his master's debts. If the lord, did 
not pay his creditors the serf was put in prison and daily beaten before the 
courts of justice until the debtor laad paid or the creditors had abandoned 
their claims. In their wretchedness the serfs were witnesses of the liberty of the 
Cqs^cks, who spoke the same language as themselves and who had the same 
origin. We need not be astonished if, in their despair, they were disposed to 
accept as their liberators the Cossacks who came to pillage their masters. A 
slave rarely dares to conceive the idea of conquering his liberty; but he is 
always ready to aid the freeman who declares himsdf his protector. Thus 
it is to be noted thsit all the great insurrections of serfs 'which broke out in 
Russia were organised by Cossacks. The False Dmitri, Stenka Radzin, and 
Pugatchev furnish the proof of this/ 


LAST TEARS OR MICHAEL 

The peace with Poland being only for a stated term of years, Michael 
endeavoured, before its expiration, to nave his troops placed in such a condi- 
tion by foreign officers that he might be able to reconquer the countries ceded 
to the Poles. Nay, on the death of Sigismund, ere the armistice had expired, 
he began the attempt to recover these territories, under the idle pretext that 
he had concluded a peace with Sidsmund and not with his successor. But 
the Russian commander, Michael Schein, the very same who had valiantly 
defenimd Smolensk with a small number of troops against the Poles, now lay 
two whole years indolently before that town, with an army of fifty thousand 
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men and provided with good artillery, and at length retreated on capitulation, 
a retreat for which he and his friends were brought to answer with their heads. 
The Russian nation were so dissatisfied with this campaign, and the king of 
Sweden, whom Michael wanted to engage in an alliance with him against 
the Poles, showed so little inclination to comply, that the czar was fain to 
return to the former amicable relation with Poland. Peace was therefore 
again agreed on, and matters remained as they were before. 

During his reign, which continued till 1645, Michael had employment 
enough in endeavouring to heal the wounds which the spirit of faction had 
inflicted on his country; to compose the disorders that had arisen; to restore 
the administration which had been so often disjointed and relaxed; to give 
new vigour and activity to the laws, disobeyed and inefficient during the 
general confusions; and to communicate fresh life to expiring commerce. 
It redounds greatly to his honour that he proceeded in all these respects with 
prudence and moderation, and brought the disorganised machine of govern- 
ment again into play. More than this, the restoration of the old order of things, 
was not to be ex]Dected of him. Much that he was unable to effect was 
accomplished by hi^ son and successor, Alexis. 


ALEXIS (1645-1676 A.D.) 

The administration, however, of the boyar Boris Morosov^ to whom 
Michael at his death committed the education of Alexis, then in his sixteejiith 
year, well-nigh destroyed the tranquillity which had so lately been resto/red. 
Mofosov trod in the footsteps of Boris Godunov, put himself, as that favourite 
of the czar had done, into the highest posts, and thus acquired the most 
extensive authority in the state, turned out all that stood m his way, dis- 
tributed offices and dignities as they fell vacant among his friends anq crea- 
tures, ^nd even became, like Boris, a near relation of the czar Alexia, by 
marrying a sister of the czaritza. Like his prototype, indeed, Morosov effected 
much good, particularly by making the army a main object of his cpncern, 
by strengthening the frontiers against Poland and Sweden, erecting manu- 
factories for arms, taking a number of foreigners into pay for the betl^r disci- 
plining of the army, and diligently exercising the troops himself. 

But these important services to the state could not render tl:^ people 
insensible to the numerous acts of injustice and oppression which were prac- 
tised with impunity by the party protected by this minion of the czar. The 
most flagrant enormities were committed, more particularly in the adminis- 
tration of justice. The sentence of the judge was warped to either side by 
presents; witnesses were to be bought; several of the magistrates, however 
incredible it may seem, kept a number of scoundrels in readiness to corroborate 
or to oppugn, for a sum of money, whatever they were required to confirm or 
to deny. Such profligates were particularly employed in order to get rich 
persons into custody on charges of any species of delinquency sworn against 
them by false witnesses, to condemn them to death, and then to seize upon 
their property, as the accumulation of wealth seemed to be the general object 
of all men in office. From the same corrupt fountain flowed a multitude of 
monopolies and excessive taxes on the prime necessaries of life. The conse- 
quence of aE this was the oppression of the people by privileged extortioners 
and murmurs against injustice and the exorbitance of imposts. In addi- 
tion to this, those jgrandees who had now the reins of government in their 
bands assumed a naughty, austere behaviour towards the subjects^ whereas 


jtm\ m were nogwcteti ana cusappomwia comnniuiMi wiuii lucy coma to tap 
thcHo (liHc^ontcntH, and to bring th<',m to ov(*ri atd-. MoflC,ow, tbe seat of 
the principal inagiatrato, wlio/himaelf in the higheai degreo tinjuBt, con- 
nived at the iniquitioH of his subordinate judge's, was the place where the 
I'x^ople ru>it applied for redreaa. They iK'gan by prcHcnting iKditions to the 
czar, iuiploretl the removal of thewo disord(^rB, and exjx^Hcd to him in plain 

tons the abnm^s committed by the favourite 
•. and luB adherents* But thcBc mtitions were of 






righteouH judge's, Alexis prontiwul them to make 
Hixict inquiry’ into tludr grie.vanccs, and to in- 


ever, ha<l not patienc<^ to wait this tardy pro 


fa; 


prompted to his imposture by a Polish nobleman, named Danilovski. One 
day, when the young man was bathing, marks were observed on his back 
which were thought to resemble letters of some unknown tongue, Danilw- 
ski, hearing of this freak of nature, determined to build a plot upon it, He 
sent for the young man, and had the marks examined by a Greek pope whom 
he had suborned. The pope cried out, miracle 1” and declared that the 
letters were Russian, and formed distinctly these words: Dmitri, son of 
the czar Dmitri. The public murder of Marina's infant son was notorious; 
but that difficulty was met by the common device of an alleged change of 
children, and the Poles were invited to lend their aid to the true prince thus 
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miraculously identified. They were willing enough to do so; but the trick 
was too stale to impose on the Russians. The impostor found no adherents 
among them; and after a wretched life of vagrancy and crime, he fell into 
the hands of Alexis, and was quartered alive. 

Alexis soon had an opportunity to repay in a more substantial manner 
the ill-will borne to him by the Poles, who had further offended him by 
rejecting him as a candidate for their throne, and electing John Casimir. 
The cruel oppressions -exercised by the Poles upon the Cossacks of the Ukraine 
hrd roused the latter to revolt, and a furious war ensued, in which the enraged 
Cossacks avenged their wrongs in the most ruthless and indiscriminate manner. 
At last, after many vicissitudes, being deserted by their Tatar allies, the 
Cossaclii appealed for aid to Alexis, offering to acknowledge him as their 
suzerain. With such auxiliaries the czar could now renew with better 
prospects the attempt made by his father to recover the territories wrested 
from Russia by her inveterate foe. He declared war against Poland; his 
conquests rapid and numerous, and would probably have terminated 
in the complete suojugation of Poland, had he not been compelled to pause 
before the march of a still more successful invader of that country, Charles 
Gustavus, king of Sweden. 

Licensed at seeing his prey thus snatched from him when he had nearly 
hunted it down, Ale3as fell upon the king of Sweden’s own dominions during 
his absence; but from this enterprise he reaped neither advantage nor credit; 
and he was glad to conclude, m 1658, a three years’ truce with Sweden, 
and subsequently a peace, which was an exact renewal of the Treaty of 
Stolbova in 1617, The war m Poland ended more honourably for Russia. 
An armistice for thirteen years, agreed upon at Andnissov, m Lithuania, 
and afterwards prolonged from time to time, was the forerunner of a com- 
plete pacification, which was brought to effect in 1686, and restored to the 
empire Smolensk, Severia, Tchemigov, and Kiev, that primeval principality 
of the Russian sovereigns. The king of Poland likewise relinquished to the 
czar the sujDremacy he had till then asserted over the Cossacks of the Ukraine. 

Russia had as much need as Poland of repose; for the empire was suffer- 
ing under an accumulation of evils— an exhausted treasury, commercial 
distress, pestilence and famine, all aggravated by the unwise means adopted 
to relieve them. To supply the place of the silver money, which had dis- 
appeared, copper of the same nominal value was coined and put in cir- 
culation. At first these tokens were received with confidence, and no 
inconvenience was experienced; but ere long the court itself destroyed that 
confidence by its audacious efforts to secure to itself all the sterling money, 
and leave only the new coin for the use of commerce. The cupidity dis- 
jolayed in transactions of this kind, especially by Ria Miloslavski, the czar’s 
father-in-law, taught the public to dislike the copper coinage; it became 
immensely depreciated, and extreme general distress ensued. A rebellion 
broke out in consequence in Moscow (1662), and though it was speedily put 
down it was punished in the most atrocious manner in the persons of thou- 
sands of wretches whose misery had driven them to|crune; whilst the authors 
of their woe escaped with impunity. The prisoners were hanged by hundreds, 
tortured, burned, mutilated, or thrown by night, with their hands bound, 
into the river, the number who suffered death in consequence of this arbi- 
trary alteration of the currency was estimated at more than seven thousand j 
the tortured and maimed, at upwards of fifteen thousand. 

The conduct of the Don Cossacks was soon such as to make it questionable 
whether the acquisition of these new subjects was not rather a loss than a 
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gain to cxufjiro. At tho end of (Ji<^ ciuupaigii of 1C65 ilio Cossacks were 
n'fuHod nermisBion to (lislxarul m usual uud to r(d.urn to tludr homos. They 
niuiini(Hi; and BCVi‘ral of thorn were puninliod with (knith. Among those who 
weio. oxtBnitod wjifl an ofReor, whose', brother, vStxmka Eadxin. had no diffi- 
culty in rousing his countrymen to rc^wuige this violation of their privileges 
and at the aanie time to gratify tlmir insatiable appetite for havoc anci 
plunder. 

He l^gan his depredatiorm on the Volga by seizing a fleet of boats belong- 

massacring 
laving dev 

wliole country of the Veka, he descended into tlw^ Caspian, and having swept 
iia shores, rotumed to imo Volga laden with boedy, For three years this 
flagitious niflian continued his murderous ca,r<Hjr, n^peatedly tlefoating the 
forces sent against him. At last, having lost a gnmt number of men m his 
piratical incursions into Pemia, ho was hemmcul iii by the troops of the gov- 


torturing with more wanton ferotnty than creer. To giv(^ to his enonnitios 
the colour of a war on Ixdialf of an opprc^sHcd class, lie proclaimed himself 
the enemy of the nobles and the restorer of tins liberty of the peordo. As 
many of the Euaaians still adlumKl to the patriarch Nicon, who had Dcen de- 
'ooaofl and sent to a monastery, ho spread it abroad that Nicon was with 


bib J lJ]*lbb . 


/bb.-i. b. ib^b .1 .bi, ‘Hjr..b 


most requisite for success in such an enterprise. Disasters overtook him in 
the autumn of 1670 : a division of his army was cut to pieces; twelve thousand 
of his followers were gibbeted on the highroad, and lie himself was taken in 
the beginning of the following year, earned to Moscow, and executed. 

The Turks had , by this time made war on Poland, and Alexis was bound 
by the Treaty of Andnissov, as well as ^ regard for the safety of his own 
dominions, to support the latter power. In 1671 the Turks madTe themsehr^ 
masters of the important town of Kaminitas, and the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
ever averse to subjection, could not teU whether they belong^ to Turkey, 
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Poland, or Russia. Sultan Muhammed IV, who had -subdued and lately 
imposed a tribute on the Poles, insisted, with all the insolence of an Ottoman 
and of a conqueror, that the czar should evacute his several possessions in 
the Ukraine, but received as haughty a denial.^ The sultan in his letter 
treated the sovereign of the Russias only as a Christian goswdin (hospodar), 
and entitled himself Most Glorious Majesty, King of the World. The czar 
made answer that he was above submitting to a Mohammedan dog, but that 
his sabre was as good as the grand seignior^ scimitar. 

Alexis sent ambassadors to the pope, and to almost all the great sovereigns 
in Europe, except France, which was allied to the Turks, in order to establish 
a league against the Porte. His ambassadors had no other success at Rome 
than not being obliged to kiss the pope's toe; everywhere else they met with 
notliing but good wishes, the Christian princes being^ generally prevented by 
their quarrels and jarring interests from uniting against the common enemy 
of their religion. Alexis did not live to see the termination of the war with 
Turkey. His death happened in 1676, in his forty-eighth year, after a reigs 
of thirty-one years. 


FEODOK (1676-1682 A.D) 

Alexis was succeeded by his eldest son, Feodor, a youth in his nineteenth 
year, and of very feeble temperament. The most pressing task that devolved 
on him was the prosecution of the war with Turkey, which, as far as Russia 
was interested, had regard chiefly to the question whether the country of the 
Zaparogian Cossacks should be under the sovereignty of the czar or of the 
sultan. The contest was terminated, three years after Feodor’s accession, by 
a treaty which established his right over the disputed territory. Only one 
other memorable event distinguished his brief reign. 

Nothing could equal the care with which the noble families kept the books of 
their pedigrees, in which were set down not only every one of their ancestors but 
also t!ie posts and offices which each had held at court, in the army, or in the 
civil department. Had these genealogies and registers of descent been con- 
fined to the purpose of determining the ancestry and relationship of families 
no objection could be alleged against them. But these books of record were 
carried to the most absurd abuse, attended with a host of pernicious conse- 
quences. If a nobleman were appointed to a post in the army, or at court, 
or to some civil station, and it appeared that the person to whom he was now 
subordinate numbered fewer ancestors than he, it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he could be brought to accept of the office to which he was called. 
Nay, this folly was carried to* still greater lengths: a man would even refuse 
to take upon him an employ, if thereby he would be subordinate to one whose 
ancestors had formerly stood in that position towards his own. 

It is easy to imagine that a prejudice of this kind must have been pro- 
ductive of the most disagreeable effects, and that discontents^ murmurs at 
slights and trifling neglects, disputes, quarrels, and disorders in the service 
must have been its natural attendants. It was, therefore, become indis- 
pensably necessary that a particular office should be instituted at court in 
which exact copies of the genealogical tables and service-registers of the noble 
families were deposited; and this office was incessantly employed in settling 
the numberless disputes that arose from this inveterate prejudice. Feodor, 
observing the pernicious effects of this fond conceit — that the father's 
capacity mi^ necessarily devolve on the son, and that consequently he ought 
to inherit his posts — wished to put a stop to it; and with the advice of his 
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Migac’iouH PriiK'.P VaHil’ (talilKin, f(‘ll upon the following method 

Ih) caiwed it to l)e pruclainuHl that all tluj familit‘H should deliver into 
court faithful copien of their muwice-rolla, in order that they might bo cleared 
of a mimher of orrorH that had cn^pt inifi tlaati, Phin tlelivery iKung made he 
convoked tlu^ griiat men and the Huperior (d(U'gv htdon*. him In the 
of tlunse heads of the nobles, tlu^ patriarch (H.u^ludcHl an aninnited ImrS 
l>y inveighing against tlasir prcrogativ(‘s, ^'Tlw.y ar(\” said ho, “a bitter 
source of every kind of evil; they render abortive the tnost useful enterprises 
in like manner as tin* tarc^s sthle the good grain; ilay have introduced, eveh 
into the hcemt of famili(‘H, dissemsions, confusif)n, and hainnl: but the pontiff 
ctnuprehencLs tla^ grand (h'sign of his c«ar, (hnl aloiu' can have inspired it!" 

At these words, and l)y anihdpaiion, all i,li(‘ grandees blindly hastened to 
tiX|)r(\ss their approval; and, stiddmily, F(‘odor, whoiii ibis generous unanimity 
scorncid to enraptun^, arin-H; and ;:)rocdaimed, in a simulated l)urst of holy enthu- 
siasm, tlie al)olition of all tludr lu^n^ditary ondensiorw ‘^To extpiguiHh even 
i.lui recolhxdion of Uaun/' said lu^, “hd al tins papeu's nda-Uve to those titles 
hti instantly conHumed!'' And as th(^. was nvuly, la; ord<»red them to be 
thrown into th(^ flames Ixfforti tla^ dismayed (»yt‘H of llu^ nobhus, who strove to 
conenal tlu^ir anguish by dnstardly acclamatiomi By way of conclusion to this 
singular cusremony, the patriarch pronounced an anatlamia against everyone 
who shotild prcisuine to eontraveme^ this orditiamxt eff the es^ar; and the justice 
of the wmtence was ratificHl by tins asseinlily in a. gtmtmd shout of ^^Am(m!’' 
Jt was by no means lAjodor’s intention to effaw* ncbility; mul, actsjrdingly, 
hc^ ordered nc'w books to be made, in wlu(di tfie riof)l(‘ familk's \vm) inscribed; 
hut thus was abollslKHl that extremely pernicious cnshan which made it a 
disgra.ee to be under tlie ord(srsof auoihtu’if hisjtn<x‘stry did lud roach so high, 
or even — in ease of eyual piuligrcH^ — if a fondather df the coimnauder had 
once betai subordinate in ilu^ stTvice to tin* progfiiittir of him who Wiis now to 
jickiHOvledige. him for Ids supca^ior* idsMlor died in Idbruary, !()82, after a 
reign of five ytsirs and a, half, h^'iving no issued' 






CHAPTER VI 
PETER THE GREAT 
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When, towards the heginning of the eighteenth century, Peter 
the Great laid the foundation of Petersburg or rather of his empire, 
no one predicted success. Had anyone at that time ima^ned that a 
sovereign of Russia could send victorious fleets to the Dardanelles, 
subjugate the Crimea, drive out the Turks from four great provinces, 
dominate the Black Sea, establish the most brilliant court of Europe, 
and make all the arts flourish in the midst of war — if anyone had 
said that he would merely have been taken for a visionary.— VoLTAntE.*> 


The question of the succession was now again thrown open to discussion, 
and the family feuds were revived. Ivan, the next in succession, was nearly 
blind, and, according to some historians, nearly dumb, and inferior in mini 
and body; and shortly before his death Feodor expressed his wish that his 
half-brother, Peter, then between nine and^ ten years of age, should be nomi- 
nated to the throne; a nomination of which Ivan had just sense enough to 
approve. The imbecility of Ivan was so great that, had it not been for the 
innuence of the family to which he belonged, and the bold and ambitious 
spirit of his sister Sophia, he must have been set aside at once, and Peter 
without further difficulty raised to the sovereignty. The Miloflavskoi, how- 
ever, were resolved, to preserve the right of succession in their own blood; 
and Soj)hia, a princess of singular beauty and high mental endowments, in 
the meridian of youth and possessed of indomitable courage, set the example 
of contesting the throne, first in the name of her idiot brother and next in 
her own name: for when her plans were ripe she did not scruple to declare 
that she aspired to the sceptre in the default of the rightful heir. But as all 
her machinations were carefully conducted with a colour of justice on behalf 
of Ivan, she escaped from the charge of interested motives, wliieh, in the early 
part of the plot, would have defeated her grand object. 
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While Sophia was employed in devising her plans, the Narishkins urged 
with unahating activity the claims of Peter. Friends arose in different quar- 
ters for both parties, and the city was thrown into consternation. But the 
Miloflavskoi had the advantage of possession: the keys of power were in their 
hands: the officers of the state were in their immediate confidence, and the 
bands of the strelitz, the janissaries of Russia, were under their control. 
Sophia, availing herself of these fortunate circumstances, pleaded with her 
supplicating beauty in the name of her brother; besought the strelitz, by 
ar jS of fascination which were irresistible, to make common cause with her: 
and where her eyes failed to impress their sluggard hearts, she was bountiful 
in money and promises. A body so corrupt and slavish as the strelitz was 
easily won by bribes to any offices of depredation, and they accordingly 
declared for the beautiful and ]prodigal So;ohia, 

The accession of fourteen tnousand soi.diers to her side — men who were 
ready at any moment to deluge the capital in blood — determined the scales 
at once. It was necessary in tne first instance to exterminate the Narishkins, 
the formidable supporters of Peter; and next, if it could be accomplished with 
safety, to make away with the' life of the prince. A rumour ^as accordingly 
disseminated that the Narishkins had compassed the death of Feodor, in 
order to make room for the young Peter; that they had poisoned him 
through the agency of foreign physicians; and that they contemplated a 
similar act of treachery towards Ivan. The zeal of the Narishkins seemed to 
justify these charges; and the populace, who wore universally in favour of 
the direct lineal succession, were brought to believe them; particularly as 
Galitzin, the favourite minister of Feodor, was the chief counsellor md friend 
of Sophia, Affairs were now ripe for revolt. The chiefs of the strelitz, having 
previously concerted their plans, broke out into open violence; and for three 
days in succession this band, of legalised plunderers committed the most extra- 
vagant excesses in the streets of Moscow, secretly abetted by the encouraging 
patronage of Sophia. In their fury they murdered all those officers of the 
state whom they suspected to bo inimical to the views of the princess; and 
bursting into the palace of the czars demanded the lives of the Narishkins. 
Two brothers of Natalia, the widow of Alexis, were sacrificed on the s pot, and 
sixty of her immediate Icindred were shortly after put to death in t,:io most 
cruel manner. 

The czarina herself was forced to flee for safety from the capital, accom- 
panied, providentially for the destiny of Russia, by the young prince Peter. 
For sixty versts she fled in consternation, carrying the boy, it is reported, m 
her arms: but the ferocious strelitz had tracked her footsteps, and followed 
close upon her path. Her strength at last began to fail: her pursuers were 
rapidly gaining on her; she could hear the sound of their yells, and the tramp 
of their approaching feet: her heart trembled at the horprs of her situation, 
and in despair she rushed into the convent of the Trinity to seek for a last 
shelter in the sanctuary. The strelitz, uttering cries of savage triumph, fol- 
lowed on the moment: the despairing mother had just time to gain the foot 
of the altar, and place the child upon it, when two of the murderous band 
came up. One of them seized the prince, and, raising his sword, prepared 
to sever the head from the body, when a noise of approaching horsemen was 
heard without: the ruffian hesitated — his fellow murderers at the distant 
part of the church were struck with terror — dismayed by the ajpprehension 
of some sudden change in the fortune of the day; he abandoned his grasp of 
the prince and fled, and Peter the Great was preserved to Russia. 

The immediate result of those violent efforts of the strelitz was ttie decla- 
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ration of the sovereignty in the name ot Ivan. ^ That prince, however, trem- 
bled at the prospect of incurring the responsibility of a trust to which he felt 
himseK to be unequal, and entreated his counsellors to permit his half-brother 
Peter to be associated with him in the government. This request, which was 
considered on all sides reasonable enough, could not be refused without 
increasing the dif&culties of Sophia's party, and rendering such further mea- 
sures necessary as might probably betray her motives too soon. It was there- 
fore sanctioned by the nobles; and on the 6th of May, 1681, the coronation of 
Ivan and Peter were celebrate in due form; Sophia being nominated regent, 
on accoimt of the imbecility of the one and the youth of the other. Thus 
far SophLa had carried her purpose. She was now in possession of the power 
to which her ambition tempted her to aspire; but she panted to have that 
power formally assigned and publicly acknowledged. In order the more 
effectually to exclude Peter from any future lien upon the throne, she brought 
about a marriage between Ivan and a young Soltikov; ^ trusting to the issue 
for an insurmountable obstacle in the path of the prince, whose dawning 
genius, even at that early age, she appeared to dread.^ 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OE PETER 

During Sophia's government Peter continued to reside with his mother 
in the village of Preobrazhenski. His education was entirely neglected; his 
teacher, Nikita Zotov, was taken away from him and not replaced by another; 
he spent his time in play, surrounded by companions of his own age and with- 
out any intelligent occupation: such an existence would certainly have 
spoiled and maimed a less -gifted nature. Upon Peter it only had the effect, 
as he himself afterwards recognised, of making him feel in later years the want 
of that knowledge which is indispensable for a sound education. By reason 
of this neglect P^ter had to study much when he reached maturity; besides 
this, the manner in which his boyhood was spent deprived him of that train- 
ing of the character in intercourse with other people which is the mark of an 
educated man. From his youth Peter adopted the rough habits of those who 
surrounded him, an extreme want of self-restraint, and hideous debauchery. 

But his unusually gifted nature could not be crushed by this absence of 
aU intellectual interests. Peter had no early instruction, but the love of 
knowledge inherent in him could not be destroy^. ^ He himself afterwards 
communicated the circumstances which directed him into the paths he elected 
to follow. When he was fourteen years of age, he heard from Prince Iakov 
Dolgomki that he had possessed an instrument “by means of which ^it was 
possible to measure distances or extension without being on the spot.” . The 
young czar wished to see the instrument, but Doljgoruki replied that it had 
D^n stolen; so Peter commissioned the prince, who had gone to France as 
ambassador, to purchase there for him such an instrument. In 1688 Dolgo- 
ruki brought from France an astrolabe and case of mathematical instruments, 
but there was no one amongst the czar's entourage who had any understand- 
ing of what they were for. Peter applied to a German doctor, but neither did 
he know how to use ^he instruments;' finally he found a Dutchman, Franz 
Timmerman, who explained to him the significance of the objects. . The cpr 
began to study arithmetic, geometry, and the science of fortification with 
him. The teacher was not a great authority on these matters, but he knew 
sufficient to give Peter indications, and the talented joupil worked out every- 
thing himself; but his education had been neglected to such an extent that 



it; the latter could teH him only that it was an English boat, which had the 
superiority over Russian boats as being able to sail not only with the wind 

but also against it. Peter 
inquired whether there 
was anyone who could 
mend the boat and show 
him how to saillt. Tim- 
merman replied that 
there was and found for 
Peter ^ tlie Dutchman, 
Christian Brandt (Kars- 
tein Brandt, as Peter 
called him). The czar 
Alexis Michailovitch had 


fore sent for shipwTights 
from Holland; but the 
ship that had been built 
and launched at Astra- 
khan was destroyed by 
Stenka Radzin, the ship- 
wrights were disper^, 
and one of them, the 
ship's carpenter, Karstein 
Brandt, lived in Moscow 
peteh the gbe^t where he gained a living 

( 1073 - 1 T 25 ) by doing carpenter’s 

work. 

By order of the czar Brandt mended the boat, put in a mast and sail, and 
in Peter’s presence manoeuvred it on the river lauza. Peter was astonished 
at such art and himself repeated the experiment several times with Brandt 
but not always successfully; it was difficult to turn the boat, which stuck to 
the shore because the channel was too narrow. Peter then ordered the boat 
to^ l^en to a jDond in the village of Izmailov, but there also navigation was 
^cult. Then Peter learned that the lake near Pereiaskvl would be suitable 
for his purpose; it was thirty versts in circumference and had a depth of six 
sazhen.^ Peter asked his mother’s leave to go on a pilgrimage to the Troitsa 
monastery, came to Pereiaslavl, and examined the laJ-ce, whidti greatly pleased 
On his return to Moscow he entreated his mother to let him go ^n 
to Pereiaslavl in order to take the boat there. The czaritza could not refuse 


thought of building aship 
and launchiug it at As- 
trakhan, and had tliere- 



* A verst is 3500 English feet and a sazhen 7 feet. 
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her beloved son, although she was much against such a jproject out of fear 
for his life. Together with Brandt, Peter built a wharf at the mouth of the 
river Troubezh, which falls into the lake of Pereiaslavl and thus he laid the 
foundation of his ship building. 

At that period Peter’s diversions with his com panioiis began to lose their 
playful character. He enrolled amongst them vo unteers of every condition 
and in 1687 he formed with them two regular regiments, called by the name 
of the* two royal villages near Moscow — the Preobrazhenski and the Senaen- 
ovski. Sophia and her partisans endeavoured to represent these diversions 
as foolish extrav^ances; Natalia Kirillovna, the mother of Peter, did not 
herself see anything more in them than the amusements of a spirited, impet- 
uous youth, and thought to steady hun by marri^e. She found for him a 
bride in the person of Eudoxia Lapoukhin, a beautiful young girl; her father, 
an okolnitchi, or courtier of the second rank, called Sarion, had his name 
changed to Theodore, and the marriage took place on the 27th of January, 
1689- Peter had no attachment or love for his wife and only married to 
please hLs mother; in fact, he married as the majority of men married at that 

E eriod. His mother hoped that when the young man was married he would 
egin to lead the life that was considered fitting for exalted personages. ^ But 
soon after the marriage, as soon as the ice began to break up in the rivers, 
Peter galloped away to Pereiaslavl and there occupied himself with the build- 
ing of ships. His mother wished to draw him away and demanded his return 
to Moscow under the pretext of a requiem service for the czar Theodore: 
You were pleased to summon me to Moscow,” wrote the czar to his mother, 
and I was ready to come, but verily there is business on hand/’ His mother 
insisted t^t he should come to the capital; Peter obeyed and came to Mos- 
cow, but after a month he was again back at the Pereiaslavl lake. He loved 
his mother and in his letters shared with her the satisfaction he experienced in 
the success of his work. “ Thanks to your prayers,” he WTote, ‘‘ all is well, 
and the ships are a great success.” But the czaritza Natalia did not under- 
stand her son’s passion, and moreover feared Sophia’s mimical designs; there- 
fore she called him again to Moscow.^ His young wife also wearied for his 
presence and wrote to Inm, calling him “her joy, her light, her darling,” 
and begging him*^&ar to ^nne feafi: or let her come to him. Peter, recalled 
by his mother’s per^stcnt dmands, unwillingly returned that summer to 
Moscow.^^ 


P ET EE AfiSEKCB CX)NTROL 

It is alleged, with what kuth we know not, that at this period Sophia 
and her favourite, Prince Galitian, ®^aged the new chief of the Strelitz to 
sacrifice the young czar to their ambition. It appears at least that six hun- 
dred of those solciers were to seize on that prince’s person, if not to murder 
him. Peter was once more obliged to take refuge in the monastery of the 
Trinity, the usual sanctuary of the court when menaced by the mutinous 
soldiery. There he convoked the boyars of his party, assembled a body of 
forces, treated with the captains of the strelitz, and sent for some^ Germans 
who had been long settled in Moscow, and were all attached to his person, 
from his already showing a regard to foreigners. Sophia protested her abhor- 
rence of the plot, and sent the patriarch to her brother to assure him of her 
innocence; but he abandoned her cause on being shown proof that he himself 
was among those who had bet > marked out for assassination. 

Peter’s cause prevailed. All the conspirators were punished with great 
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MILITART REFORMS 

Lefort, in whom Peter placed his whole confidence, did not understand 
much of the military service, neither was he a man of literature, having 
applied himself deeply to no one particular art or science; but he had seen a 
great deal, and was capable of forming a right judgment of what he saw. Like 
the czar, he was indebted for everything to his own genius: besides, he under- 
stood the German and Dutch languages, which Peter was leaning at that ^ 
time, in hopes that both those nations would facilitate his designs. Finding 
himself agreeable to Peter, Lefort attached hinoself to that princess service: 
by administering to his pleasures he became his favourite, ana confirmed this 
intimacy by his abilities. The czar intrusted him with the most dangerous 
design a Russian sovereign could then possibly form — that of abolishing the 
seditious and barbarous body of the strelitz. ^ The attempt to reform the 
janissaries had cost the great sultan Osman his life. Peter, young as he was, 
went to work in a much abler manner than Osman. He began with forming, 
at his country residence of Preobrajen, a company of fifty of his youngest 
domestics; and some of the sons of boyars were chosen for their ^ officers. 
But in order to teach those young boyars a subordination with which they 
were wholly unacquainted, he made them pass through all the military degr^, 
setting them an example himself, and serving successively as private soldier, 
sergeant, and lieutenant of the company. 

This company, which had been raised by Peter only,^ soon increased in 
numbers, and was afterwards the regiment of Preobrajenski guards. Another 
company, formed on the same plan, became in time the regiment of guards 
known by the name of Semenovski. The czar had now a regiment of five 
thousand men on foot, on whom he could depend, trained by General Gor- 
don, a Scotchman, and composed almost entirely of foreigners. Lefort, who 
had seen very little service, yet was qualified for any commission, undertook 
to raise a regiment of twelve thousand men, and effected his design. Five 
colonels were appointed to serve under him; and suddenly he was made gen- 
eral of this little army, which had been raism as much to oppose the strelitz 
as the enemies of the state. 

Peter was desirous of seeing one of those mock fights which had been 
lately introduced in times of peace. He caused a fort to be erected, which 
one part of his^new troops was to defend and f he other to attack. The differ- 
ence on this occasion was that, instead of exhibiting a sham engagement, they 
fought a downright battle, in which there were several soldiers killed and a 
great many wounded. Lefort, who commanded the attack, received a con- 
siderable wound. These bloody sports were intended to inure the troops to 
martial discipline; but it was a long time before this could be effected, and 
not without a great deal of labour and difficulty. Amidst these military 
entertainments, the czar did not neglect the navy: and as he had made Lefort 
a general, notwithst^ding this favourite had never borne any commission by 
land, so he raised him to the rank of admiral, though he had never before 
commanded at sea. But he knew him to be worthy of both commissions. 
True, he was an admiral without a fleet, and a general without any other 
troops than his regiment. 

By degrees the czar began to reform the chief abuse in the army, mz., the 
independence of the boyars, who, in time of war, used to take the field with 
a multitude of their vassals and peasants. Such was the government of the 
iV^ks, Huns, Goths, and Vandals, who, indeed, subdued the Roman Empire 
in its state of decline, but would have been easily destroyed had they con- 
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tended ivith the warlike legions of the ancient Romans, or with such armies 
as in our times are maintained in constant discipline all over Europe. 

Admiral Lefort had soon more than an empty title. He employed both 
Dutch and Venetian carpenters to build some long-boats, and even two 
thirty-gun ships, at the mouth of the Voroneje, which discharges itself into 
the Don. These vessels were to fall down the river, and to awe the Grim 
Tatars. Turkey, too, seemed to invite the czar to essay his arms against her; 
at the same time disputes were pending with China respecting the limits 
between that empire and the possessions of Russia in the north of Asia. 
These, however, were settled by a treaty concluded in 1692, and Peter was 
left free to pursue his designs of conquest on the European side of his 
dominions. 


AZOV TAKEN FHOM THE TURKS 

It was not so easy to settle a peace with the Turks; this even seemed a 
proper time for the czar to raise himself on their ruin. The Venetians, whom 
they had long overpowered, began to retrieve their losses. Morosini, the 
same who surrender^ Candia to the Turks, was dispossessing them of the 
Morea. Leopold, emperor of Germany, had gained some advantages over 
the Ottoman forces m Hungary; and the Pol.es were at least able to repel 
the incursions of the Grim Tatars. 

Peter profited by these circumstances to discipline his troops, and to 
acquire, if possible, the empire of the Black Sea. General Gordon marched 
along the Don towards Azov, with his regiment of five thousand men; 
he was followed by General Lefort, with his regiment of twelve thousand; 
by a body of strelitz, under the command of Sheremetrev and Schein, 
officers of Prussian extraction; by a body of Cossacks, and a 'large train of 
artillery. In short every tiling was ready for this grand expedition (1694). 
The Russian army began its march under the command of Marshal Shere- 
metrev, in the beginning of the summer of 1695, in order to attack the town 
of Azov, situated at the mouth of the Don. The czar was with the troops, 
but appeared only as a volunteer, being desirous to learn before he would 
take upon him to command. During their march they stormed two forts 
which the Turks had erected on the banks of the river. 

This was an arduous enterprise, Azov being very strong and defended 
by a numerous garrison. The czar had employed several Venetians in build- 
ing long-boats like the Turkish saicks, which, together with two Dutch fri- 
gates, were to fall down the Voroneje; but not being ready in time, they 
could not get into the sea of Azov. All beginnings are difficult. The Rus- 
sians, having never as yet made a regular siege, miscarried in this their first 
attempt. 

A native of Dantzic, whose name was Jacob, had the direction of the 
artillery under the commyid of General Schein; for as yet they had none 
but foreim officers belonging to the train, and indeed none but foreign engi- 
neers and foreign pilots. This Jacob had been condemned to the rods by 
Schein, the Prussian general. It seemed as if these severities were necessary 
at that time in support of authority. The Russians submitted to such treat- 
ment, notwithstanding their disposition to mutiny; and after they had un- 
dergone that corjDoral punishment, they continued in the service as usual. This 
Dantziker was oi: another way of thinking, and determined to be revenged; 
whereupon he spiked the cannon, deserted to the enemy, turned Mohammedan, 
and defended the town with great success. The besiegers made a vain attempt 
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to storm it, -and after losing a great number of men, were obliged to raise the 
siege. 

Perseverance in his undertakings was the characteristic of Peter the Great. 
In the spring of 1696 he marched a second time to attack the town of A 20 V 
with a more considerable army. The most agreeable part of the czar’s suc- 
cess was that of his little fleet, which he had the pleasure to ^ completely 
equipped and properly commanded. It beat the Turkish saicks that had 
been sent from Const^tiaople, and took some of them. The siege was car- 
ried on regularly, though not entirely after the English manner. The trenches 
were three times deeper than the English, and the parapets were as high as 
ramparts. At length the garrison surrendered, the 28th of July, 1696, with- 
out obtaining any of the honours of war; they were likewise obliged to deliver 
up the traitor Jacob to the besiegers. 

The czar immediately began to improve the fortifications of Azov. He 
likewise ordered a harbour to be dug, capable of holding large vessels, with 
a design to. make himself master of the straits of Caffa, which open the pas- 
sage into the Black Sea. He left two-and-thirty armed saicks before Azov, 
and made all the preparations for fitting out a strong fleet against the Turks, 
which was to coiasist of nine sixty-gun ships, and of one-and-forty carrying 
from thirty to fifty pieces of cannon. The principal nobility and the wealth- 
iest merchants were obliged to contribute to the fitting out of this fleet; and, 
as he thought that the estates of the clergy ought to bear a proportion in the 
service of the common cause, orders were issued that the patriarch, the 
bishops, and the superior clergy should find money to forward this new expe- 
dition, in honour of their country, and for the general advantage of Christen- 
dom. He likewise obliged the Cossacks to build a number of light boats, such 
as they use themselves, with which they might easily infest tie whole coast 
of the Crimea. The scheme was to drive the Tatars and Turks forever out 
of the Crimea, and afterwards to establish a free and easy commerce with 
Persia, through Georgia. This is the very branch of trade which the Greeks 
formerly carried on to Colchis, and to this peninsula of the Crimea, which the 
czar seemed likely to subdue. 

Before Peter left the Crimea he repudiated his wife Eudoxia, and ordered 
her to be sent to a convent, where, before his return to Moscow, she became 
a nun, under the name of Helena. She had long made herself distasteful to 
her husband by her querulous jealousy, for which, indeed, she had ample 
cause, and by her aversion to his foreign favourites and the arts they intro- 
duced. 

After his successful campaign against the Turks and Tatars, Peter wished 
to accustom his people to splendid shows, as well as to military toil. With 
this view, he made ms army enter Moscow under triumphal arches, in the 
midst of fireworks and other tokens of rejoicing. The soldiers who had 
fought on board the Venetian saicks against the Turks led the procession. 
Marshal Sheremetrev, generals Gordon and Schein, Admiral Lefort, and the 
other general ojQficers, took precedence of their sovereign, who pretended he 
had no rank in the army, being desirous to convince the nobility by his exam- 
ple that merit ought to be the only road to military preferment. 

This triumphal entry seemed, in some measure, to resemble those of the 
ancient Romans, especMy in that as the triumphers exposed the captives to 
public view in the streets of Rome, and sometimes put them to death, so the 
slaves taken in this expedition followed the army; and Jacob, who had 
betrayed them the year before, was carried in a cart, with the gibbet, to which 
he was fastened after he had been broken upon the wheel. 

H. IW'.— TOIi. xm. 8 
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Upon this occaaion was struck the first medal in Russia. The legend, 
which was in the language of that country, is remarkable: Peter I, the 
august emperor of Muscovy.” On the reverse is Azov, with these words, 
victorious by fire and water.” 

SCHEMES OF CONQUEST 

The paramount idea of Peter’s whole life displayed telf in the siege of 
Azov, his first mHitaiy enterprise. He wished to civilise his people by begin- 
ning with the art of war by sea and land. T^t art would open the way for 
all the others into Russia, and protect them there. By it the czar was to con- 
quer for his empire that element which, in his eyes, was the greatest civiliser 
of the world, because it is the most favourable to the intercourse of nations 
with each other. 

But ignorant and savage Asia lay stretched along the Black Sea, between 
Russia and the south of Europe. It was not, therefore, through those waters 
that Peter could open himself a passage to European knowledge. But 
towards the northwest, another sea, the sanie whence, in the nint!i century, 
came the first Russian founders of the empire^ was within Ifis reach. It alone 
could connect Muscovy with ancient Europe; it was especially through that 
inlet, and by the ports on the gulfs of Finl^d and of Riga, that Russia could 
aspire to civilisation. Those ports belonged, however, to a warlike land, 
thickly studded with strong fortresses. It mattered not; everything was to 
be tried to attain so important an object. 

Peter, however, did not deem it proper to begin such an arduous enter- 
pri^ until he should have made himself better acquainted with the nations 
which he wished to conciliate, or to conquer, and which were recommended 
to him as models. He was desirous, with his own eyes, of beholding civilisa- 
tion in what he supposed to be its mature state, and to improve himself in the 
details of government, in the knowledge of naval affairs, and of the several 
arts which he wished to introduce among his countrymen. 


CONSPIEACV TO MXJEDEE PETEE 

But he was not allowed to depart in peace. The announcement of his 
intention was received with deep disgust by his bigoted subjects. The strelitz 
in p^icular, who saw themselves supplanted by the regiments disciplined in 
the European manner, were actively hostile. The chfidhood and youth of 
Peter had seveml times escaped from their rage; and now, in the horror 
which was inspired by his approaching departure for profane Europe, they 
determined to sacrifice the impious czar wlao was ready to defile himself by 
the sacrilegious touch of foreigners whom they abhorred. They saw m the 
midst of them twelve thousand heretics, already organised, who would remain 
^ters of their holy city; while they themselves, exiled to the army, were 
destmed to fight at a distance on the frontier. Nor was this their only griev- 
ance,^ for Peter had given orders to construct a fleet of a hundred vessels; and 
of this ^dden creation they complained, as being an insupportable tax in the 
midst of an already ruinous war, and as rendermg it necessary to introduce 
into them sacr^ land a fresh supply of those schismatical artisans who were 
preferred to them. A few days before the departure of their sovereign, 
Tfflkler and Sukanim, two of the strelitz leaders, plotted a nocturnal confla- 
gr^mn. They knew that Peter would be the first to hasten to it; and in the 
midst of the tumult and confusion common to such accidents, they m ea nt to 
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murder him without mercy, and then to massacre all the foreigners who had 
been set over them as masters. 

Such was the infamous scheme. The hour fixed for its accomplishment 
was at hand. The principal conspirators assembled at a banquet, and sought 
in intoxicating liquors the course requisite for the dreadful work before them. 
But drunkenness produces various effects on different constitutions. Two of 
the villains lost in it their boldness, left the company under a specious pretext, 
promising their accomplices to return in time, and hurried to the czar to 
disclose Sxe plot. 

At midni^t the blow was to have been struck; and Peter gave orders 
that, exactly at eleven, the haunt of the conspirators should be closely sur- 
rounded. Shortly after, thinking that the hour was come, he went thither 
alone, and entered boldly, not doubting that he should find thern already 
fettered by his guards. But his impatience had anticipated the time, and 
he foimd himself, single and unarmed, in the midst of the ferocious gang at 
the instant* when they were vociferating an oath that they would achieve his 
destruction. 

At his unexpected appearance they aU rose in confusion. Peter, at once 
comprehending the full extent of his danger, exasperated, at the supposed dis- 
obecience of his guards, and furious at having thrown himself into peril, had 
yet the presence of mind to conceal his emotions. Having gone too far to 
recede, he unhesitatingly advanced among the throng of traitors, greeted them 
familiarly, and, in a calm and natural tone, said, that “ as he was passing by 
their house he saw a light in it, and guessing that they were amusing them- 
selves, he had entered in order to share their pleasures.” He then seated him- 
self, and drank to his assassins, who, standing up around him, could not avoid 
putting the glass about, and drinking his health. ^ 

But they soon began to exchange looks and signs. At last one of them 
leaned over to Sukanim, and said, in a low voice, “Brother, it is time!” The 
latter, for what reason is unknown, hesitated, and had scarcely replied, “Not 
yet,” when Peter, who heard these words, and along with them the footsteps 
of his guards, started from his seat, knocked him down by a blow in the face, 
and exclaimed, “If it is not yet time for you, scoundrel, it is for me!” This, 
blow, and the sight of the guards, threw tne assassins into consternation; 
they fell on their knees and implored forgiveness. “Chain them!” replied the 
terrible czar. Then turning to the officer of the guards, he struck hini, and 
reproached him with his want of punctuality; but the latter showed him his 
order; and the czar perceiving his mistake, clasped him in his arms, kissed 
him on the forehead, proclaimed his fidelity, and entrusted him with the 
custody of the traitors. 

His vengeance was terrible; the punishment was more ferocious than the 
crime. First the rack, then the successive mutilation of each member; then 
death, when not enough of blood and life was left to allow of the s^se of 
suffering. To close the whole, the heads were exposed on the summit of a 
column, the members being s 3 mimetricaUy arranged around them, as orna- 
ments — a scene worthy of a government of masters and of slaves, brutifying 
each other, whose only god was fear. 

PETEK TRAVELS TO ACQUIRE KNOWLEDGE 

After this terrific execution, Peter began his journey in April, 1697, trav- 
elling incognito in the retinue of his three ambassadors, General Lefort, the 
boyar Alexis Golovin, and Vonitsin, dmfe, or secretary of state, who had been 
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long employed in foreign courts. Their retinue consisted of two hun^d per- 
sons. The czar, reserving to himself only a volet de chambre, a servant in livery, 
and a dwarf, was confounded in the crowd. It was a thing unparalleled in 
history, either ancient or modem, for a sovereign of five-and-twenty years of 
age to withdraw from his kingdoms, only in order to learn the art of govern- 
ment. His victory over the Turks and Tatars, the splendour of his trimn- 
phant entry into Moscow, the multitude of foreign troops attached to his 
interest, the death of ids brother Ivan, the confinement of the princess Sophia 
to a cloister, and the fearful example he had just made of the conspirators 
might naturally encourage him to hope that the tranquillity of his dominions 
would not be disturbed during his ah^nce. The regency he entrusted to the 
boyar Strecknev and Prince Komadonoyski, who in matters of importance 
were to consult with the rest of the nobility. 

The troops which had been trained by General Gordon continued at Mos- 
cow, with a view to awe the capital. The disaffected strelitz, who were likely 
to create a disturbance, were distributed on the frontiers of the Crimea, in 
order to preserve the conquest of Azov and check the incursions of the 
Tatars. Having thus provided against every^ contmgency, he gave a free 
scope to his passion for travelling, and his desire of imprcfvement. He had 
previously sent threescore young Russians of Lefort^s regiment into Italy, 
most of them to Venice and the rest to Leghorn, in order to learn the art of 
navigation and the method of constructing galleys; forty more set out by his 
direction for Holland, to be instructed in the art of building and working 
large ships: others were ordered to Germany, to serve in the i^d forces and 
to learn the military discipline of that nation. 

At that period, Mustapha II had been vanquished by the emperor Leopold; 
Sobieski was dead; and Poland was hesitating in its choice between the prince 
of Conti and Augustus of Saxony; William III reigned over England; Louis 
was on the point of concluding the Treaty of Ryswick; the elector of 
Brandenburg was aspiring to the title of king; and Charles XII had ascended 
the throne. 

Setting out from Novgorod, Peter first visited Livonia, where, at the risk 
of Ms liberty, he reconnoitred its capital, Riga, from which he was rudely 
repulsed by the Swedish governor. Thenceforth he could not rest till he had 
acquired that maritime province through which his empire was one day to be 
enriched and enlightened. In his progress he gained the friendship of Prussia, 
a power wMch, at a future time, might assist his efforts; Poland ought to be 
his ally, and already he declared himself the supporter of the Saxon prince 
who was about to nile it. 

The czar had reached Amsterdam fifteen days before the ambassadors. He 
lodged at first in a house belonging to the East India Company, but chose 
afterwa^ a small apartment in the yards of the admiralty. He disguised 
himself in a Dutch skipper^s habit, and went to the great shipbuilding village 
of Zaandam. Peter acfinired the multitude of workmen constantly employed; 
the order and exactness observed in their several departments; the prodigious 
despatch with wMch they built and fitted out sMps; and the vast quantity of 
stores and machines for the greater ease and security of labour. He began 
with purchasing a boat, and made a mast for it himself. By degrees he exe- 
cuted every part of the construction of a ship, and led the same life all the time 
as the carpenters of Zaandam — clad and fed exactly like them; working hard 
at the forges, at the rope-yards, and at the several mills for sawing timber, 
extracting oil, manufacturing paper, and wire-diawing. He entered himself 
as a (ximmon carpenter, and was enrolled in the list of workmen by the name 
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of Peter Michaelov. They commonly called him Master Peter, or Peter-bas; 
and though they were confounded at first to behold a sovereign as their com- 
panion, yet they gradually accustomed themselves to the sight. 

TOiilst Peter was handling the compass and axe at Zaanc.am, he received 
intelligence of the division in Poland, and of the double nomination of the 
elector Augustus and the prince of Conti. Immediately the carpenter of 
Zaandam promised King Augustus to assist him with thirty thousand men. 
From his shop he issued orders to his army in the Ukraine, which had been 
assembled against the Turks. 

His troops obtained a victory over the Tatars, in the neighbourhood of 
Azov; and a few months after became masters of the town of Orkapi, or 
Pereko p. For his part he persisted in making himself master of different arts. 
With tus^new he frequently went from Zaandam to Amsterdam, in order to 
hear the anatomical lectures of the celebrated Ruisch. ^ Under this master he 
made such progress as to be able to perform some surgical operations, which, 
in case of necessity, might be of use, both to hifnself and to his officers. _ He 
likewise studied natural philosophy, under Vitsen, celebrated for his patriotic 
virtue and for the noble use he made of his immense fortune 

Peter in Holland, England, and Austria 

Besides shipbuilding Peter also turned his attention to ‘machinery, fac- 
tories, and industry of every kind. Sometimes he was to be found sitting 
at the weaver’s loom, sometimes handling the sledge-hammer, axe, and 
plane. He could truthfully write to the patriarch Adrian concerning him- 
self; ^'We act obedient to the word of God to our first parent Adam and 
are working — not because it is necessary, but in order that we may ha\ e 
a better insight into naval affairs and be the more able to go against the 
enemies of Jesus Christ’s name and conquer by his grace.” 

On the 9th of September Peter, accompanied by Vitsen and Lefort, 
journeyed to Utrecht for a conference with the hereditary stadholder William 
of Orange, king of England. On his return he visited the whale-fishing fleet 
which had shortly before arrived, so as to become acquainted with every- 
thing concerning whale-fishing — that important branch of the seaman’s 
activity. 

Peter always took note of everything new and important that he saw.. 
Vitsen had to take him everywtiere to the hospitals, the foundling 
asylums, and’the prayer meetings of different religious sects. He found 
great pleasure in lie anatomical cabinet of the celebrated Ruisch, who had 
greatly advanced the art of preserving corpses from decomposition by injec-- 
tions. It was with difficulty that the czar could be got out of the room. 
He stood there transfixed and as it were unconscious, and he could not pass 
before the body of a child, that seemed to smile as if it were alive, without 
kissing it. His taste for being present at surgical operations went so far 
that at his rec uest a special door was made in the wall of the St. Peter Hos- 
pital, by whic i he could enter it with Ruisch from the embassy, unobserved 
and unmolested by the curious. It was this doctor who recommencled to 
him the surgeons for the new Russian naval and military troops. 

After a stay of two months the Russian embassy went to the Hague, 
where it had long been expected. The entry was even more magnificent 
than at Amsterdam. Peter wished to attend the formal audience of his 
embassy in strict incognito. Vitsen, accompanied by two gentlemen, 
fetcheu him in his carriage. The czar wished to take along his dwarf, and 
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v.hen told that space was lacking, he replied: "Very well, then, he will 
sit on my lap/’ At his command, a drive was taken outside the town. At 
every one of the many mills that he passed, he asked what it was for; and on 
beinty told that one 'before which tliere were no stores was a grinding-mill, 
he wish^ to enter it at once, but it was locked. On the road to Haarlem 
he observed a small water-mill for irrigating the land. In was in vain that 
they told him it was encompassed by water. " I must see it,"' was the reply. 
The czar satisfied his curiosity and returned with wet feet. Twilight was 
already setting in, and the Dutch escort of the czar were rejoicing that the 
sight-seeing was at an end. But alas! before entering the Hague, Peter 
felt the carriage give a sharp jolt. "Wliat is it?” he inquired. He was 
told that the carriage had driven on to a ferry-boat. "I must see it,” said 
he, and by lantern light the width, length, and depth of the ferry-boat had 
to ’be taken. Finally, at eleven at night, one of the best hotels in the Hague 
was reached The czar was ^ven a beautiful bedroom with a four-post 
bed. He preferred -a garret. After midnight it occurred to him to spend 
the night at the hotel where his ambassadors were. Looking there for a 
place to sleep in, he found a Russian servant snoring on a bear skin. With 
a few kicks he awakened him. "Go away, go away, I am going to sleep 
here.” At last he foimd a comfortable resting place. 

On the day of the audience, Peter dressed himself as an ordinary noble- 
man in a blue garment not overladen with gold lace, a large blond wig, and 
a hat with white feathers. Vitsen led him to the anteroom of a hall where 
soon the members of the states general and many distinguished spectators 
assembled. As some time passeti before the retinue of his embassy arrived, 
and meanwhile all eyes in the hall were turned towards the ante-chamber 
where the czar was, he became extremely restless. "Ifc takes too long,” 
he said and wanted to depart. But Vitsen represented to him that he 
would have to pass through the hall where the states general were already 
assembled. Thereupon he demanded that the lords should turn their backs 
to him as he passed through the room. Vitsen replied that he could com- 
mand the lorck nothing, as they were the representatives of the sovereignty 
of the land, but that he would ask them. The reply brought back was that 
the lords would stand up as the czar passed through the room, but would 
not turn their backs. Peter then drew his great wig before his face and ran 
at full speed through the assembly room and down the porch. 

In the Hague also Peter had several informal meetings with the stad- 
holder, TTir^ WiUiam; he became personally acquainted with the eminent 
statesmen Heinsius, Van Shngerland, Van Welde, Van Haven, and with the 
recorder of the states general, Franz Flagel. He besought the latter to 
find bim someone who would know how to organise the Russian chancellery 
on the Dutch model. He also entered into connection with the celebrated 
engineer, General Coehom, and on his recommendation took many Dutch 
engineering officers into the Russian service. 

As Peter next undertook a journey to Leyden, the great scientist Leeu- 
wenhoek had to come on board his yacht. He Drought some of his most 
beautiful apparatus and a microscope with him. Peter conversed with him 
for two hours, and manifested much pleasure in the observation of the circu- 
lation of the blood in fishes. Boerhaave took him to the Botanical Gardens 
and to the anatomical lecture-room. On observing that one of his suite 
could not hide his aversion for a body which seemed to him particularly 
worthy of observation on account of its exposed sinews, he ordered him to 
tear out one of these sinews with his teeth. 
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From Leyden, Peter returned to Amsterdam, Here lie often joined in 
the work on the galley which had been commenced at his request. In the 
name of the town Vitsen requested the czar, to accept this ship as a present. 
Peter gave it the name Amsterdam^ and in the following year, laden with 
wares bought by Peter himself, it started on its first journey to Archangel. 
From Amsterdam Peter often made excursions to Zaandam, ever keen and 
confident, although his Russian attendants trembled and quaked at the 
threatening dangers. On market days he was greatly entertained by the 
quacks and tooth drawers. He ha4 one of the latter brought to him, and 
with great dexterity soon acquired the knack necessary for this profession. 
His servants had to provide him with opportunities for practising the newly 
acquired art. 

Through Vitsen the Dutch Jews petitioned xne czar to permit their 
nation, which had been banished by Ivan IV from Russia, to re-enter it, and 
they offered to prove their gratitude by a present of 100,000 gxilden. ^'My 
good Vitsen,” replied Peter, “you know my nation and that it is not yet 
the time to grant the Jews this request. Tell them in my name that I thank 
them for their offer, but that their condition would become pitiable if they 
settled in Russia, for although they have the reputation of swindling all 
the world in buying and selling, I am afraid they would be greatly the losers 
by my Russians.” 

During his sojourn in Amsterdam Peter received the joyful nevrs of two 
successful engagements against the Tatars in July and August. To cele- 
brate this victory he gave a brilliant f§te to the authorities and merchants 
of the town. The brilliant victory of Prince Eugene at Zenta was yet more 
decisive for the issue of the war against the Turks. 

On the 9th of November Peter, accompanied only by Lefort, returned 
to the Hague, where he informed King William III of his desire to see 
England. The king preceded him, and sent three men of war and a yacht 
under the command of Admiral Mitchel to conduct the czar. On the 
18th of January, 1698, accompanied by Men;^kov and fifteen other Rus- 
sians of his suite, he set sail at Hellevoetsluis. ^ Soon after the first days 
of his arrival in England, he exchanged the dwelling assigned to him in the 
royal castle of Somerset for the house of Mr. Evelyn at Deptford in the 
neighbourhood of the admiralty works, whence he could enter the royal con- 
struction yards unseen. There he learned from the master builders how 
to draw up the plan according to which a ship must be built. He found 
extreme pleasure in observing the cannon at the Tower, and also the mint, 
which then excelled all others in the art of stamping. 

In his honour Admiral Carmarthen instituted a sham sea fight at Spit- 
head on the 3rd of April which was conducted on a greater scale than a 
similar spectacle given for him in Holland. He often visited the great 
cathedrals and churches. He paid great attention to the ceremonial of 
English chinch worship; he also visited the meeting-houses of the Quakers 
and other sects. At Oxford he had the oiganisation and institutions of 
the university shown him. As in Holland, he preferred to pass most of his 
time with handicraftsmen and artists of ever^r kind; from the watchmaker ' 
to the coffin maker, all had to show him their work, and he took models 
with him to Russia of all the best and newest. During his stay he always 
dressed either as an English gentleman or in a naval uniform. 

In Holland the Engl^ish merc han ts had presented the czar with a memo- 
rial through the Earl of Pembroke on tne 3rd of November, in which 
they had petitioned for permission to import tobacco (which had been so 
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strongly forbidden under the ezars Michel and Alexis), and offered to 
pay a considerable sum of money for the privilege. The marc^uis of Carmar- 
then now again broached the subject, and on the 16th of April a treaty was 
signed with the Russian ambassador Golovin for three years, which author- 
ised Carmarthen's agents to import into the Russian Empire in the fir^ 
year three thousand hogsheads (of five hundred English pounds each), and 
in each of the following two years four thousand hogsheads, under a tax: 
of 4 kopecks in the pound. Twelve thousand pounds were paid down in 
advance. This money pLced the czar in a position to make still greater 
purchases, as well as to engage a greater number of foreigners in his service; 
amongst them the astronomer and professor of mathematics Ferguson of 
Scotland, the engineer Captain Perrys, and the shipbuilders John Dean and 
Joseph Ney./ 

King William made Peter a present of the Royal Transport, a very beau- 
tiful 3 \acht, which he generally used for his passage over to Holland. Peter 
went on board this vessel, and got back to Holland in the end of May, 1698. 
He took with him three captains of men-of-war, five-and-twenty captains 
of merchant ships, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, thirty surgeons, two hun- 
dred and fifty gunners, and upwards of three hundred artificers. This colony 
of ingenious men in the several arts and professions sailed from Holland to 
Archangel on board the Royal Transport; and were sent thence to the different 
places where their service was necessary. Those whom he engaged at Amster- 
dam took the route of Karva, at that time subject to Sweden. 

While the czar was thus transporting the arts and manufactures from 
England and Holland to his own dominions, the officers whom he had sent 
to Rome and Italy succeeded so far as also to engage some artists in his 
service. General Sheremetrev, who was at the head of his embassy to Italy, 
made the tour of Rome, Naples, Venice, and Malta; while the czar proceeded 
to Vienna with the other ambassadors. All he had to do now was to observe 
the military discipline of the Germans, after seeing the English fleet and the 
dockyards in Holland. But it was not the desire of improvement alone that 
induced him to make this tour to Vienna, he had likewise a political view; 
for the emperor of Germany was the natural ally of the Russians against the 
Turks. Peter had a private audience of Leopold, and the two monarchs 
stood the whole time of the interview, to avoid the trouble of ceremony. 

During his stay at Vienna, there happened nothing remarkable, except the 
celebration of the ancient feast of “landlord and landlady,” which Leopold 
thought proper to revive upon the czar’s account, after it had been disused 
during his whole reign. The manner of making this entertainment, to wffiich 
the Germans gave the name of Wirthschaft, was as follows: The emperor 
was landlord, and the empress landlady; the king of the Romans, the arch- 
dukes, and the archduchesses were generally their assistants; they entertained 
people of all nations, dressed after the most ancient fashion of their respective 
countries. Those who were invited as guests drew lots for tickets; on each 
of which was written the name of the nation, and the character to be repre- 
sented. One had a ticket for a Chinese mandarin, another for a Tatar mirza, 
another for a Persian satrap, or a Roman senator; a princess might happen to 
be allotted the part of a gardener’s wife, or a mill^oman ; and a prince might 
act the peasant or soldier. They had dances suited to these different char- 
^teis; and the landlord and landlady with their family waited at table. 
Cm this occasion Peter assumed the habit of a Friesland boor, and in this 
ch^cter was addressed by everybody, at the same time that they talked 
to him of the great czar of Muscovy. “These indeed are trifles,” says Vol- 
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taire, from whom the account is taken, “ but whatever revives the memory 
of ancient customs is, in some measure, worthy of being recorded.” 

THE INSXJHKECTION’ OF THE STRELITZ 

Peter was preparing to continue his journey from Vienna to Venice and 
Rome when he was recalled to his own dominions by news of a general insur- 
rection of the strelitz, who had ctuitted their posts on the frontiers, and 
marched on Moscow. Peter immed iately left Vienna in secret, passed through 
Poland, where he had an interview with King Augustus, and arrived at 
Moscow in September, 1698, before anyone there knew of his having left 
Germany 

When Peter I arrived from Vienna he found that his generals and the 
douma had acted with too great leniency. He cherished an old grudge 
against the strelitz ; they had formed the army of Sophia which had been 
arrayed against that of the czar, and in his mind was still alive the memory 
of the invasion of the Poemlm, the murder of his maternal relatives, the terrors 
undergone by his mother in Troitsa, the plots that had well-nigh prevented 
his departure for the west, and the check placed by the mutineers on the plans 
he had matured for the good of his country during his journey through 
Europe. He resolved to seize the opportunity thus placed in his hands to 
crush all his enemies at one blow, and to inaugurate in old Russia a reign of 
terror that should recall the days of Ivan IV. The particular point of attack 
had been hds taste for foreign fashions, for shaven chins, and abbreviated 
garments. These therefore should be the rallying-sign of the Russia of the 
future. Long beards had been the standard of revolt; long beards must fall. 
He ordered an the gentlemen of his realm to shave, and even performed that 
office with his own hand for some of the highest nobles of his court. On the 
same day the Red Square was covered with gibbets. The patriarch Adrian 
tried in vain to divert the anger of the czar. My duty is to protect the people 
and to pxmish rebels,” was the only answer he received. 

On the 10th of October a first consignment of two hundred prisoners 
arrived in the Red Square, followed by their wives and children, who ran 
behind the carts chanting funeral dirges. The czar ordered several officers to 
assist the headsman in his work. Johann Korb, an Austrian who was an 
eye-witness of the scene, relates that the heads of “five rebels were struck 
off by the noblest hand in Russia.” Seven more days were devoted to the 
executions, and in all about a thousand victims perished. Many were pre- 
viously broken on the wheel or given up to other frightful tortures. Tlie 
czar forbade the removal of any of the bodies, and for five months Moscow 
was given the spectacle of corpses hanging from the turrets of the Kremlin, 
or exposed in the public squares. of Sophia’s female confidantes were 

buried alive, and &phia herr,elf and the repudiated czarina, Eudoxia Lapu- 
khin, noted for her attachment to old customs, were confined in monasteries. 
After the revolt of the inhabitants of Astrakhan, who murdered their voyevod 
(1705), the militia was abolished and the way was clear for the establishment 
of a new army.fl' 


WAR WITH SWEDEN 

The external relations as well as the domestic circumstances of the empire 
were at tins junctu^ peculiarly favourable to the czar’s grand design of o;^n- 
ing a communication with the Baltic. He had just concluded a treaty of 
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peace for thirty years ^th the Turks, and he found himself at the head of a 
numerous army, a portion, at least, of which was well disciplined, and eaeer 
for employment. The death of General Lefort, in 1699, at the early age of 
forty-six, slightly retarded the progress of his movements; but in the follow- 
ing year he prepared to avail himself of events that called other powers into 
action and afforded him a feasible excuse for taking the field. 

Charles XII, then only eighteen years of age, had recently succeeded to 
the throne of Sweden. The occasion seemed to yield an auspicious oppor- 
timity to Poland and Denmark for the recovery of certain provinces that in 
the course of former wars had either been wrested from them by Sweden or 
ceded by capitulation. Augustus, the elector of Saxony, called by choice to 
the throne of Poland, was the first to assert this doctrine of restitution in 
which he was quicldy followed by the Danish king. Livonia and Esthonia 
had been ceded by Poland to Charles XI, and the provinces of Holstein and 
Schleswig had been conquered from Denmark in the same reign, and annexed 
to the Swedish territories. The object of the allies was to recover those 
places. Sweden, thus assailed in two quarters, presented an apparently easy 
victory to the czar, whose purpose it was to possess himself of Ingria and 
Karelia, ^ that lay between him and the sea. A confederacy was, therefore 
entered into by the three powers for the specific view of recovering by war 
those provinces that had previously been lost by war. But Peter miscal- 
culated his means. The arms of Sweden were crowned with triumphs and 
her soldiery were experienced in the field. The Russian troops, on the con- 
trary, were for the greater part but raw recruits, and, except against the Turks 
and Tatars, had as yet but little practice in military operations. The genius 
of Peter alone could have vanquished the difficulties of so miequal a contest 
The preparations that were thus in course of organisation aw^akened the 
energies of Charles. Without waiting for the signal of attack from the enemy 
he ^nt a force of eight thousand men into Pomerania, and, embarking with a 
fleet of mrty sail, he suddenly appeared before Copenhagen, compeUed the 
kmg of Denmark within six weeks to sign a peace by whicTi the possession of 
Hoj stein was confirmed to the reiming duke, and a full indemnity obtained 
tor all toe e^enses of the war. He had no sooner overthrown the designs 
of the^ Danish monarch than he turned his arms against Poland, Augustus 
had lam siege to Riga, the capital of Livonia; but that city was defended with 
^ch obstmacy by Count Dalteg that the Polish general was glad to abandon 
the enter pnse, upon the shallow pretext that he wished to spare the Dutch 
merchandise which was at that time stored in the port. Tnus the confed- 

was dissolved, and the struggle was left single-handed between the 
Eussians and the Swedes. 

the revei^s of his allies, poured into Ingria an army 
of ^y thousand men. Of these troops there were but twelve thousand dis- 
soldijs; the remamder consisted of serfs and fresh levies, gathered 

wi only with clubs and pikes, and unac- 

quamted the use of fire-arms. The Swedish army, on the other hand 

ttousand strong; but it was composed of experienced bat- 

and commanded by able generals. The 
advanced gu^ of the Russians were dispersed on their nroeress in some 

rf the of N^arra, a fortified place on the banks 

I tne JNajova, a nyer that flowed from Lake Peipus mto the Baltic Sea For 

ha^°a^inovei^nf^^f’^ V it necessary to 

fasten the movements of some regiments that were on their march from 
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Novgorod, as' well as to confer with the king of Poland in consequence of his 
abandonment of the siege of Riga, left the camp, delegating the command to 
the duke of Croy, a Memish officer, and prince Dolgoruki, the commissary- 
general. 

His absence was fatal to this undertaking. Charles, during a violent 
snow-storm, that blew directly in the face of the Russims, attacked the 
enemy in their intrenchments. The besiegers were filled with consternation. 
The duke of Croy issued orders which the prince Dolgoruki refused to execute, 
and the utmost confusion prevailed amongst the troops. The Russian officers 
rose against the Germans and massacred the duke's secretary, Colonel Lyons, 
and several others. The presence of the sovereign was necessary to restore 
confidence and order, and, in the absence of a controlling mind the soldiers, 
flying from their posts and impeding each other in their attempts to escape, 
were slaughtered in detail by the Swedes. In this exigency, the duke of Croy, 
as much alarmed by the temper of the Russians as by the superiority of the 
enemy, together with almost all the German officers in the service, surrendered 
to the victorious Charles, who, affecting to despise his antagonist, contented 
himself with retaining a few general officers and some of the Saxon auxiliaries, 
as prisoners to grace his ovation at Stockholm, and suffered the vanquished 
troops to return home. Thus failed the first descent upon Ingria, which cost 
Russia, even on the statement of the czar himself, between five thousand and 
six thousand men. The loss of the Swedes is estimated by Peter at three 
thousand, but Voltaire reduces the niunber to twelve hundred, which, con- 
sidering the relative positions of both armies, and the disadvantages of other 
kinds imcler which die Russians were placed, is more likely to be accurate. 

This unpropitious event did not discourage Peter. “The Swedes," he 
observed, “wil. have the advantage of us for some time, but they will teach 
us, at last, how to beat them." If Charles, however, had followed up his 
success, and pushed his fortimes into the heart of Russia immediately after 
this victory, he might have decided the fate of the empire at the gates of 
Moscow. But, elated with his triumphs in Denmark, and tempted by the 
weakness of the Poles, he embraced the more facile and dazzling project of 
concentrating his whole power against Augustus, declaring that he would 
never withdraw his army from Poland until he had deprived the elector of 
his throne. The opporkmity he thus afforded Peter of recruiting his shat- 
tered forces, and organising fresh means of aggression, was the most remark- 
able mistake in the whole career of that vain but heroic monarch. 

RALLYING FROM DEFEAT 

While Charles was engaged in Poland, Peter gamed time for the accom- 
plishment of those measures which his situation suggested. Despatching a 
Ibody of troops to protect the frontiers at Pskov, ae repaired in person to 
Moscow, and occupied himself throughout the ensuing winter in raising and 
traming six regiments of iofmtry, consisting of 1000 men each, and several 
regiments of dragoons. Having lost 145 pieces of cannon in the affair at Narva 
he ordered a certain proportion of the bells of the convents and churches to 
be cast into field pi^s; and was prepared in the spring of the year 1701 to 
resume hostilities mth increased strength, and an artillery of 100 pieces of 
cannon, 142 field pieces, 12 mortars, and 13 howitzers. 

^ Nor did he confine has attention to the improvement of the army. Con- 
scious of the importance of diffusing employment amongst his subjects, and 
increasing their domestic prosperity, he introduced into the country flocks of 
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sheep from Saxony, and shepherds to attend to them, for the sake of the wool; 
established hospit^, and linen and paper manufactories; encouraged the art 
of printing; and invited from distant places a variety of artisans to impart to 
the lower classes a knowledge of useful crafts. These proceedings were treated 
with levity and contempt by Charles, who appears throughout to have 
despised the Russians, and who, engrossed by his campaign in Courland and 
Lithuania, intended to turn back to Moscow at his leisure, after he should 
have dethroned Augustus, pd ravaged the domains of Saxony. 

Unfortunately the divisions that prevailed in the councils of Poland 
assisted to carry these projects rapidly into effect. Peter was anxious to enter 
into a new alliance with Augustus, but, in an interview he held with that 
prince at Birzen, he discovered the weakness of his position and the hopeless- 
ness of expecting any effectual succour at his hands. The Polish diet, equally 
jealous of the interference of the Saxon and Russian soldiery in their aifairs, 
and afraid to incur the hostility of Charles, refused to sanction a league that 
threatened to involve them in serious difficulties. Hence, Augustus, left to 
his own resources, was easily deprived of a tlirone which he seemed to hold 
a^inst the consent of the pkiple, while Peter was forced to conduct the war 
alone. His measures were consequently taken with promptitude and decision. 
His army was no sooner prepared for action than he re-entered Ingria, animat- 
ing the troops by his presence at the several points to which he directed their 
movements. In some accidental skirmishes with small bodies of the Swedes, 
he reaped a series of minor Recesses, that inspired the soldiers with confi- 
dence and improved their skill for the more important scenes that were to 
follow. Constantly in motion between Pskov, Moscow, and Archangel, at 
which last place he built a fortress called the New Dvina, he diffused a spirit 
of erithusiasm amongst the soldiers, who were now becoming inured to action. 

An open battle at last took place in the neighbourhood of Dorpat, on the 
borders of Livonia, when General Sheremetrev fell in with the main body of 
the enemy on the 1st of January, 1702, and, after a severe conflict of four hours, 
compelled them to abandon their artillery and fly in disorder. On this occa- 
sion, the Swedes are said to have lost three thousand men, while there were 
but one thousand killed on the opposite side. General Sheremetrev was imme- 
diately created a field-marshal, and public thanks were offered up for the victory. 

Following up this signal triumph, the czar equipped one fleet upon Lake 
Perpus to protect the territory of Novgorod, and manned another upon Lake 
Lac oga, to resist the Swedes in case they should attempt a landing. Thus 
yarded at the vulnerable points, he was enabled to prosecute his plans in the 
interior with greater certainty and effect. 

Marshal Sheremetrev in the meantime marched upon Marienburg, a town 
on the confines of Livonia and Ingna, achieving on his progress another 
triumph over the enemy near the village of Humolova. The garrison at 
Marienbu^, afraid to risk the consequences of a siege, capitulated at once, 
on condition that the habitants should be permitted a free passage, which 
was agreed to; but an intern j^rate officer having set fire to the powder maga- 
zine, to prevent the negotiation from being effected, by which a number of 
^Idlers cm both sides were killed, the Russians fell upon the inhabitants and 
destroyed the town. 


THE AOTECEDENTS OP AN EMPRESS 

^ongst the pri^ners of war was a young Livonian girl, called Martha, an 
orphan who resided in the household of the Lutheran minister of Marienburg. 
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She had been married the day before to a sergeant in the Swedish army; and 
when ^e appeared in the presence of the Russian general Bauer, she was 
bathed in tears, in consequence of the death of her husband, who was su{> 
po^ to have perished in the melee. Struck with her appearance, and curi- 
ous to learn the history of so interesting a person, the general took her to his 
house, and appointed her to the superintendence of his household affairs. 
Bauer, was an unmarried man, and it was not surprising that his intercourse 
with Martha should have exposed her to the imputation of having become his 
mistress; nor, indeed, is there any reason, judging by the immediate circum- 
stances as well as the subsequent life of that celebrated woman, to doubt the 
truth of the charge. Bauer is said to have denied the fact, which is sufficiently 
probable, as it was evidently to his interest to acquit the lady of such an 
accusation; but, however that may be, it is certain that Prince Menshikov, 
seeing her at the general’s house, and 
fascinated by her manners, solicited the 
general tc transfer her services to his 
domestic establishment; which was at 
once acceded to by the general, who 
was under too many obligations to the 
iprince to leave him the option of a re- 
JiusaJ. 

Martha now became the avowed 
mistress of the libertine Menshikov, in 
which capacity she lived with him until 
the year 1703, when, at the early age 
of nineteen, she enslaved the czar as 
much by her talents as by her beauty, 
and exchanged the house of the prince 
for the palace of the sovereign, Tlie ex- 
traordinary influence she subsequently 
exercised when, from having been the 
mistress she became the wife of the 
czar, and ultimately the empress Cath- 
erine, developing, throughout the vari- 
ous turns of her fortune, a genius worthy of consort with that of Peter him- 
self, opens a page in history not less wonderful than instructive. The mar- 
riage of the sovereign with a subject was common in Russia; but, as Voltaire 
remar^, the imion of royalty with a poor stranger, captured amidst the ruins 
of a pillaged town, is an incident which the most marvellous combinations of 
fortune and merit never produced before or since in the annals of the world. 



MILITABT success: FOUNDATION' OF ST. PETEKSBURG 

The most important operations of the campaign in the year 1702 were now 
directed to the river Neva, the branches of w'hich issue from the extremity of 
Lake Ladoga, and, subsequently reuniting, are discharged into the Baltic. 
Close to the point where the river flowed from the lake was an island, on which 
sto<^ the strongly fortified town of Noteborg. This place, maintaining a 
position tto was of the utmost consecfuence to his future views, Peter resolved 
to reduce in the first instance; and, after laying siege to it for nearly a month, 
succeeded in carrymg it by assault. A profusion oi’ rewards and honours were 
on this occasion distributed amongst the army, and a triumphal procession' 
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was made to Moscow, in which the prisoners of war followed in the train of the 
conqueror. The name of Noteborg was changed to that of Sciiliisselburg, or 
city of the key, because that place was the key to Ingria and Finland. The 
solemnities and. pomp by which these triumphs w^ere celebrated were still 
treated with contempt by Charles, who, believing that he could at any moment 
reduce the Russians, continued to pursue his victories over Augustus. But 
Peter was rapidly acc uiring power in the very direction which was most fatal 
to his opponent, anc. w'hich was directly calculated to lead to the speedy 
accomplishment of his final purpose. 

The complete occupation of the shores of the Neva was the first object to be 
achieved. The expulsion of the enemy from all the places lying immediately 
on its borders and tbe possession or destruction of all the posts which the 
Swedes held in Ingria and Karelia were essential to the plans of the czar. 
Already an important fortress l3nng close to the river was besieged and reduce^ 
and tw^o Swedish vessels were captured on the lake by the czar in person. 
Further successes over the Swedish gun-boats, that hovered near the mouth 
of the river, hastened his 'victorious progress; and when he had made himself 
master of the fortress of Kantzi, on the Karelian side, he paused to consider 
whether it would be advisable to strengthen th^t place, and make it the centre 
of future operations, or push onwards to some position nearer to the sea. The 
latter proposal w^as decided upon; and a marshy island, covered with brush- 
'wood, inhabited by a few fishermen, and not very distant from the embouchure 
of the Neva, was chosen as the most favourable site for a new fortress. The 
place vras, by a singular anomaly, called Lust Eland, or Pleasure Istod, and 
w^ apparently ill adapted for the destinies that in after-times surrpunded it 
wth glory and splendour. On this pestilential spot, Peter laid foundar 
tions of the fortress of St. Petersburg, which grac.ually expanded ihto a city 
and ultimately became the capital of the empire. 

The country in the neighbourhood of this desolate island, or cluster of 
swamps, WBs one vast morass. It did not yield a particle of stope, and the 
materials with which the citadel w^as built were derived from the ruins of the 
works at Nianshantz. Nor were these the only difficulties gainst which 
Peter had to contend in the construction of the fortifications. labourers 
"Were not furnished with the necessary tools, and were obliged tq toil by such 
expedients as their own invention could devise. So poorly were they 
appointed for a work of such magnitude that they were obliged to carry the 
earth, which was very scarce, from a considerable distance in the skirts of their 
coats, or in bags made of shreds and matting. Yet the fortress was com- 
pleted 'within five months, and l^fore the expiration of a year St. Petersburg 
contained thirty thousand houses and huts of different descriptions. 

So gigantic an undertaking was not accomplished without danger, as 
well as extreme labour. Peter, who could not be turned aside from his pur- 
pose by ordina^ obstacles, collected a vast concourse of people from a 
varie^ of countries, including Russians, Tatars, Kalmucks, Cossacks, Ingrians, 
and Finlanders; and employed them, 'without intermissioii, and "without 
shelter from an inclement cluna'te of sixty degrees of latitude, in deepening 
the channels of the rivers and raising the general level of the islands, which 
were in the winter seasons usually sunk in the floods. The severity of the 
labour, and the insufficiency of provisions, caiised a great mortality amongst 
the workmen. A hundred thousand men are said to hav^^^ perished in^ffie 
first yw. While this fort was in progress of erection, Peter despatched 
Matt^ov to a little island lymg nearer to the mouth of the river, to build 
anomer fortress for the protection of the entrance. The model of the fortress 
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was made by Mmself in wood. He gave it the name of Kronstadt, whichj_ with 
the adjacent town and buildings, it still retains. Under the camion of this 
impregnable fortress the largest fleet might float in shelter. 

The establishment of a new city on so unfavorable a site, and the con- 
templated removal of the seat of government, received considerable oppo- 
sition from the boyars and upper classes, as well as from the inferior grac.es, 
who regarded the place with terror, in consequence of the mortality it had/ 
already produced. The discontent of the lower orders broke out in loud 
complaints during Peter's temporary absence. _ No measures short of the 
most despotic coSd have compelled the inhabitants of Moscow to migrate 
to the bleak and dismal islands of the Neva, and Peter was not slow to carry 
such measures into effect. 

If the people could have looked beyond the convenience of the moment 
into the future prospects of the empire, they must at once have perceived 
the -wisdom of the change. The paramount object of Peter's policy was 
the internal improvement of Russia, The withdrawal of the nobility, the 
merchants, and the artisans from their rude capital in the interior, to an 
imperial seat on the gulf of Finland, by which they would be brought into 
closer intercourse -with civilised Europe, and acquire increased facilities for 
commercial enterprise, was evidently calculated, to promote that object, 
which was distinctly kept in view in the place upon which the city was built. 
Peter had not forgotten the practical lessons he had learned during his resi- 
dence in Holland. That country, the inhabitants of -which in Pliny's time 
were described to be amphibious, as if it were doubtful to which element, 
the land or the sea, they really belonged, had been redeemed from the ocean 
by the activity and skill of the peopn; and Peter, profiting by their experi- 
ence, adopted Amsterdam as his model in securing the foundations oi: St. 
Petersbuig. He employed several Dutch architects and masons; and the 
wharfs, canals, bridges, and rectilineal streets, planted with rows of trees, 
attest the accuracy with w’-hich the design was accomplished. To a neigh- 
] 30 uring island, which he made a depot for timber, he gave the name of New 
Holland, as if he meant to leave to posterity an acknowledgment of the 
obligations he owed to that country. 

The speculations of the czar were rapidly fulfilled in the commercial 
relations invited by the establishment of St. Petersburg. Five months had 
scarcely elapsed from the day of its foundation when a Dutch ship, freighted 
with merchandise, stood into the river. Before the expiration of a year, 
another vessel from Holland arrived ; and the third vessel, within the year, 
that entered the new port -was from England. These gratifying facts inspired 
confidence amongst those who had been disposed to look upon the project 
with such hasty distrust; and Peter, whose power w^ now rapidly growing 
up on all sides, was enabled to extend his operations in every direction oyer 
Ingria. The variety of affairs which, at this juncture, occupied his attention 
sufficiently proves the grasp of his capacity and the extraordinary energy 
of his mind. At nearly the same time that he folded a new capital he was 
employed in fortifying Pskov, Novgorod, Kiev, Smolensk, Azov, and 
Archangel; and in assisting the unfortunate Augustus with men and money. 
Cornelius van Brayer, a Dutchnoan, who at that period was travelling in 
Holland, states that Peter informed him that, notwithstanding all these 
undertakings, he had 300,000 roubles remaining in his coffers, after provid- 
ing for all the charges of the war. 

The advances that the czar was thus making in strengthening and civi- 
lising the empire were regarded with such contempt by Charles that he is 
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reported to have said that Peter might amuse himself as he thought fit in 
building a city, as he should soon find time to take it from him and set fire 
to his wooden houses. The Porte, however, did not look with indifference 
upon his movements, and sent an ambassador to him to complain of his prepa- 
rations; but Peter replied that he was master of his own dominions, as the 
Porte was of his, and that his object was not to infringe the peace, but to 
render Russia '' respectable'' upon the Euxine. 

RENEWED HOSTILITIES 

The time was now approaching when the decision of the disputes in 
Poland enabled Charles to turn back u]Don Ingria, where Peter was making 
so successful a stand. On the 14th of February, 1704, the primate of War- 
saw threw off his aJlegianee to Augustus, who was in due form deposed by 
the diet. The nomination of the new king was placed in the hands of Charles, 
who proposed Stanislaus Leszczynski, a young nobleman distinguished for his 
accomplishments, who was accordingly declared king of Poland and grand 
duke of Lithuania. But Lithuania had not as yet sent in her adherence to 
either side; and Peter, still taking a deep interest in the fortunes of Augustus, 
whose Saxon troops were every day suffering fresh discomfitures from the 
Swedish army, sent that monarch a reinforcement of twelve thousand men 
to supDort his claims in the undecided orovince. The military force of Rus- 
sia liac: now become a formidable body, aighly disciplined, and fully equipped; 
and Peter, without loss of time, in the spring of 1704, disjDosed the remainder 
of his army into two divisions, one of w^hich he sent under the command of 
Field-Marshal Sheremetrev, to besiege Dorpat, while he took in person the 
conduct of the other against Narva, where he had formerly endured a signal 
defeat. 

Dorpat, which is better known by this siege than by the university which 
Gustavus Adolphus had previously establislied there, was forced to capitu- 
late by a ruse de guerre. It was necessary in the first instance to become 
master of Lake Peipus, for which purpose a Russian flotilla was placed at 
the entrance of the Embach. Upon the advance of a Swedish squadron 
a naval battle ensued, which ended in the capture or destruction of the whole 
of the enemy's fleet. Peter now sat down before Dorpat, but, finding that 
the commandant held out for six weeks, he adopted an ingenious device to 
procure entrance into the town. He diS;guised two regiments of infantry 
and one of cavalry in the uniforms of Swedish soldiers, giving them Swedish 
stentods and flags. These pretended Swedes attacked the trenches, and 
the Russia^ feigned a fight. The garrison of the town, deceived by appear- 
^ces, made a sortie, when the false attackers and the attacked reunited, 
fell upon the troops, and entered the town. A great slaughter ensued, and, 
to ^ve the lemainder of the garrison, the commandant surrendered. 

At Narva Peter was equally successful. The siege was conducted under 

o\^ personal command. Sword in hand, he attacked three bastions 
mt oflered^e stronger points of defence, carried them all, and burst into 
the to^. barbarities that ensued were of a nature to revolt even the czar 

Pillage, slaughter, and lustful excesses were committed by the 
inflated men; and Peter, locked at the cruelties he witnessed, threw him- 
self amoi^t the barbarians who refused to obey his orders and slew several 
of them m the public streets. _ A number of the unfortunate citizens had 
mken refu^ m the h6tel de ville; and the czar, appearing in the midst of 
them, cast his bloody sword on the table, declaring that it was stain^ not 
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with the blood of the citizens but of his own soldiers, which he had shed to 
save their lives. 

These victories were decisive of the position of Peter. He was now master 
of all Ingria, the government of which he conferred upon Menzikov, whom 
he created a prince of the empire and major-general in the aimy. The eleva- 
tion of Menzikov, through the various gr^es of the service, from his humble 
situation as a pastrycook’s boy to the highest dignities in the state, was a 
practical reproof to the indolent and ignorant nobuity, who were now taught 
to feel that merit was the only recommendation to the kvour of the czar. 
The old system of promotion was closed. The claims of birth and the pride of 
station ceased to possess ^y influence at court. The great body of the 
p^ple, iinpressed with the justice that dictated this important change in the 
dispensation of honour and rewards, began for the first time to be inspired 
with a spirit of emulation and activity; and exactly in proportion as Peter 
forfeited the attachment of the few, whose power was daily on the decline, 
he drew around him the mixed wonder and allegiance of the many, whose 
power he was daily enlarging. Thus were laid the foundations of a mighty 
empire in the hearts of a scattered ]Dopulation, as various in habits and in 
language as it had always been discordant in interests and disunited in action. 

Having acquired this valuable possession, and secured himself in St. 
Petersburg against the Swedes, it was the profound policy of Peter to keep 
up the war between Charles and Augustus, with a view to weaken by diver- 
sion the strength of the former. He accordngly made a great offer of assist- 
ance to the dethroned king, and despatched General Repuin with six thousand 
horse and six thousand foot to the borders of Lithuania; wL^e he advanced 
in person into Courland at the head of a strong force. Here he received a 
severe check, having fallen in with the SwediSi general Lewenlmuft, w^ho 
defeated the Russians after an obstinate battle, in widch the czar’s troops 
lost between five thousand and six thousand men, and the Swedes no more 
th^ two thousand.^ Peter, notwithstanding, penetrated into Courland, and 
laid siege to the capital, which surrendered by capitulation. On this occasion 
the Swedes degpced themselves by committing an extensive pillage in the 
palace and archives of the dukes of Courland, descending even into the mauso- 
eums to rob the dead of their jewels. The Russians, however, before they 
would t^e charge of the vaults, made a Swedish colonel sign a certificate 
that their sacrilegious depredations were the acts of his own countrymen. 


POLISH AFFAIRS 

The greatest part of Courland, as weU as the whole of Ingria, had now 
been conquered in detail by Peter, and, as Charles was still engrossed by his 
operations in Poland and Saxony, he returned to Moscow to pass the winter; 
but intelligence of the approach of the Swedish king at the head of a powerful 
force towards Grodno, where the combined armies bf Russia and ^xony were 
encamped, recalled him from his rep<^. Peter immeiately hastened to the 
field, and found all the avenues occupied by Swedish troops, A battle ensued 
near Fraustadt, in which the flower of the confederated battalions, under 
the command of General SchuUembeig, to the number of eighteen thousand 
men, thousand of whom were Russians, suffered a complete defeat. With 
an insignificant exception, they were nea;^ all slain. Some authorities 
attribute this disaster to the treachery of a French regiment, which had the 
care of the Saxon ^illery; but it is certaiit that the most sanguinary atroci- 
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ties were committed on both sides, in a contest upon the issues of which two 
crowns appeared to be dependent. 

Ihe consequences of this overthrow would have been immediately fatal 
to Augustus, but for the energy of the czar, who, rapidly organising an army 
of twenty thousand men, urged that wwering prince to take advantage of 

the absence of Charles in Sax- 
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"WiWM OF A MEROBUiLin; or Kalonoa 


ony, and throw himself onpe 
more into Poland. A revolt in 
Astrakhan called Peter into that 
part of his territories; but he 
deputed General Patkul, a 
brave Livonian, who had for- 
merly made his escape from the 
hands of Charles, and had 
passed from the service of Au- 
gustus into that of the czar, to 
explain the necessity of the 
measure. Augustus yielded to 
the advice of his ally, and 
marched into Poland; but he 
had no sooner made good his 
progress than, suddenly panic- 
struck by the increasing suc- 
cesses of Charles, he resolved to 
sue for peace upon any terms 
at which it could be procured. 
He accordingly invested twn 
ambassadors with full powers 
to treat confidentially with 
Charles, and had the temerity 
to cast Patkul into prison. 
While the plenipotentiaries were 
negotiating this shameful treaty 
at the camp of Charles XII, 
Menshikov joined the forces of 
Augustus at Kalish with thirty 
thousand men. The consterna- 
tion of Augustus at this unex- 
pected reinforcement was inde- 


scribable; and his confusion 
^ounted almost to despair upon the receipt of intelligence that ten thousand 
Swedes, under the command of General Meierfeldt, were on their march to 
give him battle. 

In this (Memma he transmitted a private message to General Meierfeldt 
to inform him of the negotiation he had opened with his master; but that 
general, naturally treating the whole affair ^ a mere pretext to gain time, 
made prejoarations for hostilities. The superior force of the Russians decided 
the fate o:: the day, and, after having defeated the Swedes with great slaughter, 
they entered Warsaw in triumph. Had Augustus relied upon the energy and 
friendship of his aUy, he woulcl now have b^n replaced upon his throne; but 
the timidity that tempted him to cast himself upon the mercy of Charles was 
prolific of misfortunes. He had scarcely entered Warsaw as a victor when he 
was met by his own plenipotentiaries, who placed before him the treaty they 
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liad ;lust concluded, by wliich he had forfeited the crown of Poland forever. 
His humiliation was complete. Thus the weak and vacillating Augustus, 
fresh from a triumph that ought to have placed him upon the throne of 
Poland, was a vassal in its capital, while Charles was giving the law in Leipsic 
and reigning in his lost electorate. 

His strug^es to escape from the disgrace into which his folly and his fears 
had plimgedhim only drew down fresh contempt u]x>n his head. He wrote to 
Chanes a letter of explanation and apology, in wliiich he begged pardon for 
having obtained a victoiy against his wiU, pirotesting that it was entirely the 
act of t^ Russans, whom it was his full intention to have abandoned, in 
conformity with the wishes of Charles; and assuring that monarch that he 
would do anything in his power to render Mm satisfaction for the great wrong 
he had committed in daring to beat his troops. Not content with this piece 
of humility, and fearing to remain at Warsaw, he proceeded to Saxony, and, 
in heart of Ms own dominions, where the members of Ms family were 
fugitives, he smrendered in person to the victorious Swede. Charles was too 
conscious of his advantages not to avail himself of them to the full, and not 
only made the timid Augustus fulfil all the stipulations of the treaty, by wMch 
he renounced the ctoto of Poland, abandoned Ms alliance with the czar, 
surrendered the Swedish prisoners, and gave U3 all the deserters, including 
General Patkul,^ whom Augustus had arrested jy a violation of good faith, 
but he forced Mm to write a letter to Stanislaus, congratulating him on hia 
accession to the throne. The unfortunate Patkiil was no sooner delivered 
into the hands of Charles than he condemned Mm to be broken on the wheel 
and quartered. 

The timid and treacherous conduct of Augustus and the deliberate cruelty 
of Charles drew from Peter expressions of unbounded indignation. He laid a. 
statement of the whole circumstances before the principal potentates of 
Emxipe, and declared his determination to use all the means in his power to- 
drive Stanislaus from the throne of Poland. The first measure he adopted 
was the holdii^ of a conference with several of the Polish grandees, whom he- 
completely gained over to Ms side by the suavity of Ms manners. At a su]^ 
sequent meeting it was agreed that the throne of Poland was in fact vacant, 
and Itot a diet should be summoned for the purpose of electing a king. When 
the diet assembled, Peter urged upon their attention the peculiar circumstances 
in wMch the coimtry was placed, and the impossibility. of effecting any sub- 
s^tial resistance against the ambitious intrigues of Charles, unfess a new 
king were placed upon the throne. His views were confinned by the voice of 
the Msembly, who agreed to the public declaration of an interr^num, and to 
the investiture of the primate in the office of regent until the election should 
have taken place. 

CH A R L E S XII INVABBS RUSSIA (1707 A.I).) 

But while these proceedings were going forward at Lublin, Rang Stanislaus, 
who had been previously acknowledged by most of the sovereigns of Europe 
was advancing into Poland at the head of sixteen Swedish regiments, and was 
received with regal honours in all the places through wMch he passed. Nor 
was this the only danger that threatened to arrest file course of the proposed 
arrangements for the settlement of the troubles of Poland. Charles, whose 
campaign in SJaxony had considerably ennchcKl hia treasury, was now pre- 
pared to take the field with a well-disciplined army of forty-five thousand men 
resides the force commanded by General Lewenhaupt; and he did not affect 
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to conceal his intention to make Russia the theatre of war, in which purpose 
he was strengthened by an offer on the part of the Porte to enter into an offen- 
sive alliance with him against Peter, whose interference in the affairs of Poland 
excited great j ealousy and alarm in Turkey. Charles calculated in some degree 
upon the support he might receive from the Russians themselves, who, lie 
believed, would be easily induced to revolt against Peter, in consequence of 
the innovations he had introduced and the expenses that he would be likely 
to entail upon them by a protracted war. 

But the peoole of Russia were well aware that mere personal ambition did 
not enter into tie scheme of Peter, and that, although he had broken through 
many antiquated and revered customs, yet he had conferred so many per- 
manent toefits upon the empire as entitled him to their lasting gratitude. 
Whatever prospects of success, therefore, Charles might have flattered him- 
self upon deri\Tng from the dissatisfaction of the great mass of the community 
were evidently vague and visionary. But the argument was sufficient for all 
his purposes in helping to inspire his soldiers with confidence. -.About this 
time the French envoy at the court of Saxony attempted to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between Charles and the czar, when the former made his memorable reply 
that he would treat with Peter in Moscow; which answer being conveyed to 
Peter produced his equally memorable commentary — My brother Charles 
wishes to play the part of Alexander, but he shall not find a Darius in me.” 

Rapid preparations were made on both sides for the war which had now 
become inevitable. In the autum n of 1707 Charles commenced his march 
from Altranstadt, paying a visit to Augustus at Dresden as he passed through 
that city, and hastening onwards through Poland, where his soldiers com- 
mitted such devastations that the peasantry rose in arms against them. He 
finally fixed his winter quarters in Lithuania. During the time occupied by 
these movements Peter was wintering at Moscow, where, after an absence of 
two years, he had been received with universal demonstrations of affection. 
He was busily occupied in inspecting the new manufactories that had been 
established in the capital, when news reached him of the operations of the 
Swedish army. He immediately departed and with six hundred of the guards 
established his headquarters in the city of Grodno. Charles no sooner heard 
of his anival at that place than, with his usual impetuosity, he hastened for- 
ward with only eight hundred men to besiege the town. 

By a mistake, the life of Peter was nearly sacrificed. A German officer, 
who commanded the gate towards which Charles approached, imagining that 
the whole Swedish army was advancing, fled from his post and left the passage 
open to the enemy. General consternation prevailec. throughout the city as 
the rumour spread; and the victorious Charles, cutting in pieces the few Rus- 
sians who ventured to contest his progress, made himself master of the town. 
The czar, impressed with the belief that the report was true, retreated behind 
the ramparts, and effected his escape through a gate at which Charles had 
placed a guard. Some Jesuits, whose house, being the best in the town, was 
taken for the use of Charles, contrived in the course of the night to inform 
Peter of the real circumstances; upon which the czar re-entered the city, 
forced the Swedish guard, and contended for possession in the streets. But 
the approach of the Swedish army compelled him at last to retire, and to 
leave Grodno in the hands of the conqueror. 

The advance of the Swedes was now marked by a succession of triumphs; 
and Peter, finding that Charles was resolved to pursue him, and that the 
invader had but five hundred miles to traverse to the capital, an interval 
unprotected by any places of consequence, with the exception of Smolensk, 
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conceived a masterly plan for drawing him into a part of the country where 
he could obtain neither magazines nor subsistence for his army, nor, in case of 
necessity, secure a safe retreat. With this design he withdrew to the right 
bank of the Dnieper,^ where he established himself behind sheltered lines, 
from which he might attack the enemy at an advantage, preserving to himself 
a free communication with Smolensk, and abundant means of retreat over a 
country that yielded plentiful resources for his troops. 

In order to render this measure the more certain, he despatched General 
Goltz at the head of fifteen thousand men to join a body of twelve thousand 
Cossacks, with strict orders to lay waste the whole province for a circle of 
thirty miles, and then to rejoin the czar at the position he had taken up on 
the bank of the Dnieper. This bold movement was executed as swiftly as it 
was planned; and the Swedes, reduced to immediate extremity for want of 
forage, were compelled to canton their army until the following May. Accus- 
tomed, however, to the reverses of war, they were not daunted by danger or 
fatigue, but it was no longer doubtful that both parties were on the eve of 
decisive events. They regarded the future, however, with very different 
hopes. Charles, heated with victories, and panting for further acquisitions, 
surveyed the vast empire, upon the borders of which he now hung like a cloud, 
as if it were already within his grasp ; while Peter, more wary and self-pos- 
sessed, conscious of the magnitude of the stake for which ne fought, and 
awpe of the great diflSculties of his situation, occupied himself in making pro- 
vision against the worst 

REVOLT OF THE COSSACKS OP THE DON,* MAZEPPA 

Meantime there were foes at home that had demanded the attention of 
the czar.a The strelitz were not the only military body belonging to old 
Russia whose existence had become incompatible with the requirements of 
a modem state. The undisciplined Cossack armies, which had hitherto 
formed a rampart for Russia against barbarian hordes, were also to xmdergo 
transformation. The empire had many causes of complaint against the.-Cos- 
sacks, particularly those of the Ukraine and the Don who ^d formerly sus- 
tained the usurper, Dmitri, and from whose ranks had issued the terrible 
Stenka Radzin. 

In 17^ the Cossacks of the Don had revolted against the government of 
the czar because they were forbidden to give asylum in their camp to refugee 
pea^ts or toxpayers. The ataman Boulavine and his aids, Nekrassov, 
Frolov, and Dranyi, caUed them to arms. 'Ihey murdered Prince George 
Dolgoruki, defeated the Russians on the Liskovata, took Tcherkask, and 
menaced Azov, all the while proclaiming their fidelity to the czar and accusing 
the vpyGVods of having actec' without orders. They were in turn defeated bv 
V^ili Dolgoruki, Bulavin was murdered by his omi soldiers and Nekrassov 
with only two th^sand men took refuge in the Kuban. After clearing out 
me rebel camps Dolgoruki wrote: chief traitors and mutineers have 

himg, together with, one out of ten of the others; and all the bodies have 
been placed on rafts and allowed to drift with the current tlmt the Dontsi 
may be stricken with terror and moved to repent.” 

T disCTace of Samoilovitch, Mazeppa had been the hetman of the 

Little Cossac^ in ITkrame. Formerly a page of John Casimir, king 

01 roianci, he had m his youth experienced the adventure made famous by 


’ The ancient Borysthenes. 
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the poem of Lord Byron and the pictures of Horace Vemet. Loosened from 
the back of the untamed horse that fled with him to the deserts of Ukraine, 
he at once took rank in the Cossack army, and rose by means of treachery, 
practised against all the chiefs in turn, to fill the highest posts in the military 
service, ffis good fortune created for him numerous enemies; but the czar, 
who admired him for his intelligence and had faith in his fidelity, invariably 
delivered over to him his detractors. He put to death the monk Solomon 
for revealing his intrigues with Sophia and the king of Poland, and later 
denunciators shared the same fate. 

Ukraine, meanwhile, was being undermined by various factions. In the 
Cossack army there was always a Russian party, a party that wished to restore 
the Polish domination, and a party which designed to deliver over the country 
to the Turks. In 1693 Petrik, a Turkish chief, invaded Ukraine but failed in 
his attempts at subjugation. Moreover, jorofound dissent existed between 
the army and the sedentary populations oj* Ukraine. The hetman was con- 
stantly scheming to make himself independent, the olQ&cers of 'the army 
objected to rendering an account of their actions to others, and the soldiers 
wished to live at the country's expense without working pr paying taxes. 
The farmers, who had founded the agricultural prosperity of the country, 
the citizens in towns who were not secure in the pursuit of their avocations, 
the whole peaceful and laborious population, in fact, longed to be free from 
this turbulent military oligarchy and called upon the czar at Moscow to 
liberate them. 

Mazeppa represented the military element in Ukraine and knew that he 
was odious to tne quiet classes. The czar showered proofs of confidence upon 
him, but Mazeppa had reason to fear the consolidation of the Russian state. 
The burdens that the empire imposed upon the vassal state were day by day 
becoming heavier, and the war against Charles XII served to increase them 
still mom. There^ was everything to fear from the imperious humour and 
autocratic pretensions of the czar, and the imminent invasion of the Swedes 
was certain to precipitate a crisis; either Little Russia would become inde- 
pendent with the aid of strangers, or their defeat on her soil would deal the 
death-blow to her prosperity and hopes for the future. Knowing that the 
hour was approaching when he should be obliged to obey the white czar 
Mazeppa allowed himself to be drawn into communication with Stanislaus 
Leszczynski, the king of Poland elected by the Swedish party. The witty 
princess Dolskaia gave him an alphabet in cipher. Hitherto Mazeppa had 
given over to the czar all letters containing propositions of betraym, just 
as the czar had surrendered to him his accusers. On receiving the letters of 
the princess he remarked with a smile: ‘‘Wicked woman, she wishes to draw 
me away from the czar.'' 

When, however, the hand of the sister of Menshikov was refused to one 
of his cousins, when the Swedish war and the passage of Muscovite troops 
limited his authority and increased taxation in his territory, when the czar 
sent urgent injunctions for the equipment of troops after the European 
fashion, and he could feel the spirit of rebellion against Moscow constantly 
growing around him, he wrote to Leszczynski that though the Polish army 
was wreak in numbers it had his entire good wiU. His confidant Orlik was in 
the ^cret of aU these manoeuvres, and several of his subordinates who had 
divined them undertook to denounce him to the czar. The denunciation was 
very precise and revealed all the secret negotiations with the emissaries of 
the king and of che princess Dolskaia; but it failed before the blind confidence 
of the czar. Palei, one of the denunciators, was exiled to Siberia; Iskra and 
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Kotchonbei, the remaminj? two, were forced by torture to avow themselves 
calumniators, and were then delivered over to the hetman and beheaded. 
Mazeppa realised that good fortune such as his could not long endure, and the 
malcontents urged upon him the consideration of the common safety. At this 
juncture cWles XIE arrived in the neighbourhood of Little Russia. It is the 
devil who brings him here!” cried Mazeppa, and placed between his two 
powerful enemies he exerted all his craft to preserve the independence of his 
little state without giving himself into the hands of either Charles XII or 
Peter the Great. V^en the latter invited him to join the army he feigned 
ilhiess; but Menshikov approaching simultaneously with Charles XII, it 
was necessary to make a choice. Mazeppa left his bed, rallied lus most 
devoted Cossacks about him, and crossed the Desna for the purpose of effecting 
a junction with the Polish army. At this the czar issued a proclamation 
denouncing the treason of Mazeppa, his alliance with the heretics, his plots to 
bring Ukraine once more under vassalage to Poland and to restore the temples 
of GM and the holy monasteries to the uniates. Mazeppa’s capital, Baturin, 
was taken by Menshikov and rased to the ground, his accomplices perished on 
the wheel or the scaffold.? 

MAZEPPA JOINS CHAELES XU ; PTJLTOWA 

Mazeppa with ids army ]passed over the Desna; his followers, however, 
believed they were being lecl against Charles, and deserted their hetman as 
soon as his views were known, because they had more to fear from Peter than 
to hope from Charles. The hetman joined the Swedes with only seven thousand 
men, but Charles prosecuted his march and despised every warning. He 
pass^ the Desna; the country on the farther side became more and more 
desolate, and appearances more melancholy, for the winter was one of the 
most severe; hundreds of brave Swedes were frozen to death because Charles 
insisted u^n pursuing his march even in December and January, The civil 
war in Poland in the mean time raged more violently than ever, and Peter „ 
sent divisions of his Russians to harass and persecute the partisans of^tania- 
laus. The three men who stood in most immediate relation to the Swedish 
king, Piper, Rehnskold, and Levenhaupt, belonged, indeed, among the 
gimtest men of their century; but they were sometimes disunited in their 
opinions, and sometimes inceni^ and harassed by the obstinacy of the king. 

Mazeppa fell a sacrifice to his connection with Charles, his residence (Batu- 
rin) was destroyed by Irfenshikov, and hk faithful Cossacks, upon Peter's 
demand, were obliged to choose another hetman (November, 1708), Neither 
Piper nor Ma^ppa could move the obstinate king to relinquish his march 
towards the ill-fortified city of Pultowa. Mazeppa represented to him in 
vain that, by an attack upon Pultowa he would excite the Cossacks of the 
Falls (Zaparogians) against him; and Piper entreated him, to no purpose, to 
draw nearer to the Poles, who were favourable to his cause, and to march 
towards the Dnieper; he continued, however, to sacrifice his men by his 
march, till, in February (1709), a thaw set in. 

He was successful in gaining the favour of the Zaparogians through their 
hetman, Horodenski; but fortune had altogether forsaken the Swedes since 
January. In that month they were in possession of Moprik; in February, the 
battles at Goronodek and Rashevka were decided in favour of the Russians; 
in March, Sheremetrev took Gadiatch, which was occu pied by the Swedes, and 
thereby gave a position to the Russian army whic i could not but prove 
destructive to the Swedes, who were obliged to besiege Pultowa without the 
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necessary means, because their intractable king insisted upon the siege. In 
April and May, the Swedes exerted thenaselves in vain in throwing up trenches 
before the miserable fortifications of Pultowa, whilst the Russians were enclos- 
ing them in a net. One part of the Russians had already passed the Vorskla 
in May, and Peter had no sooner arrived, in the middle of June, than the 
whole army passed the river, in order to offer a decisive engagement to the 
invaders. 

Rehnskold acted as commander-in-chief at the battle of Pultowa; for 
Charles had received a dangerous wound in his foot ten days before, and was 
unable to mount his horse. The Swedes on this day performed miracles of 
bravery, but everything was against them, for the Russians fought this time 
at least for their country, and had at length gained experience in the field. 
The defeat of the Swedes is easily explained, 'when it Ls known that they were 
in want of all the munitions of war, even powder and lead, that they were 
obliged to storm the enemy’s fortifications in opjposition to an overwhelming 
numerical force, and that Levenhaupt and Reanskold were so- much dis- 
united in opinion that the former, in his report of the engagement a.t Pul- 
towa, makes the bitterest complaints against the commander-in-chief, which 
have since that time been usually adopted by all historians. ‘ Of the whole 
Swedish army, only fourteen or fifteen thousand under Levenhaupt and 
Kreuz succeeded in erecting an ill-fortified camp on the Dnieper, where they 
were shut up by the Russians and the river. 

This small force might possibly have succeeded in fighting its way into 
Poland, and Charles had at first adopted this determination; he was, how- 
ever, with great trouble, induced to pass the Dnieper, and accompanied by a 
small guard, to take refuge in Turkey. His plan was to reach the Bug over 
the pasture lands which then belonged to the Tatars on the Black Sea, and, 
aided by the Turks and the Tatars, to make his way first to Otchakov and then 
to Bender, whence he hoped to jpersuade the Turks to take part in the Polish 
affairs. As soon as the king had escaped (July 10th, 1709), Levenhaupt, 
mourning over the sacrifice which the wilfukioss of Charles hacl brought upon 
hi.: Swedes, concluded a capitulation, in virtue of which all the baggage and 
artillery were surrendeind to the Russians, together with the remnant of the 
Swedish army, which, calculating those who had been taken prisoners in 
the battle, amounted in all to about eighteen thousand men, 

Charles’ flight to Bender, and his long residence of five years in Turkey, 
were the most favourable events which could have occurred for the accom- 
plishment of Peter’s great plans. He was now master in Poland. In the 
Swedish, German, and French adventurers who had been in Charles’ army, he 
i-eceived the very best instructors of his people. Among those who entered 
into his service, there were experienced officers, artillerymen, architects, and 
engineers. 

The Swedes, w^ho^ for thirteen long years were neither set at liberty 
nor accorded by their impoverished country the usual support of pris- 
oners of war, were distributed over the whole of Russia, and sent far into 
Siberia. They founded schools and institutions, in order to get a livelihood, 
and used their knowledge and experience against their will for the promotion 
of Peter’s designs. This was the more important, as there was not a man 
among those many thousand prisoners who was not in a condition to teach 
the Rusrimis to whom he came something of immediate utility, drawn from 
his experience in h^ native land.^ Many never returned to their homes, 
because they had raised up institutions and commenced undertakings which 
were as advantageous to themselves as to the Russian Empire.® 
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PETER AND THE POWERS 

A treaty was entered into by Poland, Prussia, and Denmark, which 
restored to those states the conquests of Gustavus Adolphus, and to Russia 
her sovereignty over her ancient possessions of Livonia, Ingria, md a part of 
Finland. When these preliminaries were settled, Peter went in person to 
make a defensive treaty with the elector of Brandenburg, the first king of 
Prussia; a mode of n^otiation unusual amongst sovereigns, but which was 
perfectly consistent with the individual character and promptitude of the 
czar. Having concluded these important plans, he preceded to reduce some 
Swedish fortresses, and to bombard the town of Riga, the capital of Livonia, 
where he lost between nine and ten thousand men by a pestilence that was 
then raging in that place. The garrison, struck do\m by two enemies — the 
jDlague and the Russians, and scarcely able to decide which was the more 
^“atal — speedily capitulat^; and Livonia was once more rendered tributary 
to Muscovy. 

In the meanwhile Charles was employing all his interest at Constantinople 
to prevail upon the sultan to undertake a war against Russia, which the sul- 
tan was easily indiuced to embrace, in consequence of the ravages committed 
by the Muscovite troops on the frontiers of Turkey, and the rapidly extend- 
ing power of the czar on the sea of Azov and the Black Sea. The khan of 
the Crimean Tatars naturally regarded with apprehension the Russian estab- 
lishment at Azov, which the Turks had been forced to surrender a few years 
before; and he, therefore, strengthened the arguments that were submitted 
to the Divan to persuade them into a declaration of hostilities against the 
common enemy. A statement setting forth the formidable advances that 
Russia was naaking in her navy on the Don and in the harbour of Taganrog, 
and of the spirit of acquisition she was constantly exhibiting in her encroach- 
ments upon the border lauds, was laid before the council by Poniatowski, the 
active friend of the Swedish king, and was immediately assented to by the 
mufti In order to render the views of the sultan still more impressive, Count 
Tolstoi, the czar’s ambassador at Constantinople, was arrested in the public 
streets, ^d committed to the castle of the Seven Towers. 

The indigmty offer^ to Peter in the person of his minister was scarcely 
necessary to inflame his irritable temper. TOthin a short space of time his 
jDlenipotentia^ in Saxony was broken on the wheel, and his ambassador in 
.London imprisoned for debt; but these events had taken place before the 
battle of Pultowa, which suddenly elevated him to the highest consideration 
amongst contemporary sovereigns. The insult, therefore, which the sultan 
cast upon him by the arrest of Count Tolstoi was the more acutely felt, as it 
appeared to treat him with contempt in the very hour of victory. He soon 
mMe the necessary arrangements for the approaching war, sending one divi- 
sion of his army to Mbldavia, another to Ovonia; and fleets to Azov, the 
Baltic, and the Black Sea. It was necessary, however, to return to Moscow 
to make provision for the government during his absence, and while he was 
there he issued a conscription for the purpose of recruiting his army. 

CATHERINE ACKNOWLEDGED AS PETER’s WIFE (1711 A.D.) 

The^ time was now arrived for acknowledging before his subjects his mar- 
riage with Catherine, which had taken place privately in 1707; and accord- 
ingly, on the 6th of March, 1711, the c.z?.rina Catherine Alexievna was solemnly 
declared to be his legitimate wife. The ascendency which Catherine had 
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acquired over him was not more extraordinary than it was propitious. Peter s 
disposition was naturally impatient and cruel, and when he was excited to 
acts of severity he could not be restrained by any appeal to his reason or his 
humanity. The only influence that possessed any permanent power over 
him was that of female society; and the remarkably sweet temper of Cather- 
ine, who was never known to be out of humour, invariably tranquillised him, 
even in his most angry moods, so complete was the fascination she exercised 
over his mind that the agony of those spasmodic fits to which he was subject 
yielded to her soothing presence. Without forgetting the low condition from 
which she sprang, she maintained the pomp of majesty with irreproachable 
propriety, and united an air of ease and authority that excited the admiration 
of those by whom she was surrounded. She was not distinguished by that 
lofty beauty which would seem to sympathise with these augi^t qualities; 
nor was she either very brilliant in conversation or of a very quick imagina- 
tion, but she was graceful and animated; her features were pretty and 
expressive, and a tone of good sense and kindness always pervad^ her 
actions. She was admirably formed for the sphere she embellished, and, 
above all, for the peculiar nec^ities of the era that called her to the throne. 
Her devotion to Peter was boundless. She constantly attended him, even 
upon occasions of the utmost danger, and especially upon this eventful expe- 
dition, when she accompanied him upon his campaign into Turkey. 

WAB WITH TURKEY 

The whole body of troops which the precautions of the czar had enabled 
him to collect amounted to 130,CM30men; but, being distributed in different 
quarters, and failing to join the czar on the Pruth, as he expected, he w^ 
ooliged to proceed with an army that fell short of 40,000 men, Tlxe perils 
of the enterprise were so apparent that Peter issued orders requiring the 
women who followed in the train of the army to return; but Catherine, who 
insisted upon remaining with the czar, prevailed upon him to retract his de- 
termination. This slight circumstance eventually proved to be the salvation 
of the czar and his empire. 

From Sorokat the army proceeded to Jassy, where Peter was led to 
expect supplies horn, the prmce of Wallachia, with whom he had entered into 
a secret n^otiation; but the sultan, warned of the prince’s intended revolt, 
suddenly de^sed^ him, and appoint^ Cantemir in his place. But Cantemir, 
who w^ a Christian ]Drince, was no less inclined to assist the czar, and prof- 
fered him such aid as he could command; admitting very candidly, however, 
that his subjects were attached to the Porte, ^ and firm in their allegiance. In 
this extremity Peter found himself at the head of a very inadequate force in 
the heart of a wild and rugged county, where the herbage was destroyed by 
swarms of locusts, and where it was impossible to procure provisions for the 
troops. The dangers of his situation, however, offered a valuable test of 
the fidelity and endurance of the soldiers, who, although they suffered the 
most severe privation, never uttered a single complaint. 

In this state of things, intelligence was received that the Turkish army 
had crossed the Danube, and was inarching along the Pruth. Peter called a 
council of war, and declared his intention of advancing at once to meet the 
enemy; m which measure all the generals, except one, expressed their con- 

[* Port© is the name ^ven to the chief of&ce of the Ottoman goTemment, so called from the 
gate of pie palace at which jastice was administered. The PRima is applied also to tha Ottoman 
court— the goveimaent of the Turkish Empire.] 
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currence. The dissentient officer reminded the czar of the misfortunes of the 
king of Sweden in the Ukraine, and suggested to him the possibilit/ that 
Cantemir might disappoint him; but Peter was resolved, and, after a fati- 
guing march for three ni^ts over a desert heath, the troo^ arrived on the 
18th of June at the river Pruth* Here they were joined by Prince Cantemir, 
with a few followers, and they continued their march until the 27th, when 
they discovered the enemy, to the number of 200,000 men, already crossing 
the river. There was no alternative left but to form the lines of battle; and 
Peter, perceiving that the enemy was endeavouring to surround him with 
cavalry, extendSi Ins lines a considerable way along the right bank. 

The situation of the army at this juncture was extremely unfortunate. 
The gimt body of the Turkish soldiers were before the Russians on one side 
of the river, and on the other the hostile Tatars of the Crim^. The czar was 
thus completely surrounded, his means of escape by^ the river were cut off, 
and the great numbers of the Turks rendered a flight in the opposite direction 
impossible.* He was placed in more critical circumstances than Charles at 
Pultowa, and he had oeen misled, like that unfortunate prince, by an ally 
who did not ]3ossess the power of fulfilling his promise. But his presence of 
mind and inclornltable courage never forsook him. He formed his army, 
which consisted in detail of 31,554 infantry, and only 6,692 cavalry, into a 
hollow square, placing the women in the centre, and prepared to receive the 
disorderly but furious onslaught of the Turks. It is evident that, if the forces 
of the sultan had been conomanded by skilful officers, the contest must have 
been speedily terminated. But the superior discipline of the Russians was 
shown in the steadiness with which they met the charge, and maintained 
themselves against such great odds. The Turks injudiciously confined their 
attack to one side of the square, by which, although the loss sustained by the 
Russians was immense, the czar was enabled constantly to relieve the troops, 
and supply the front with fresh men. The fight continued for three days. 
Their ammunition was at last exhausted, and there remained no choice 
between surrendering or making a desperate attempt to cut their way 
through the enemy. This latter proposition is said to have been entertained 
by Peter, who proposed to force a passage in the night, accompanied by his 
officers and a few select men; but it is extremely unlikely that he should have 
contemplated a step that miist inevitably have sacrificed the czarina and the 
remnant of his brave army. 

Ca^terine^s Heroism; the Peace of Prvth 

It is not improbable, however, that Peter may have conceived some heroic 
design for forcing a passage; but the certainty of failure must have overruled 
such an intention almost as soon as it was formed. After the agitation of 
that eventful day, he surrendered himself to the anxiety by wfciich he was 
oppressed, and, retiring to his tent on the third night, gave strict orders that 
he should be left undisturbed. It was on this occasion that the genius and 
influence of the czarina preserved the empire, her consort, and the army. 
She who had accompanied him through so many dangers, who had shared 
in the toils of the field without murmuring, and partaken in the fatigues con- 
sequent upon his reforms and improvements, had a right to be heard at a 
moment of such critical importance. In despite, therefore, of his prohibition 
she entered his tent, and representing to him the perils by which they were 
on all sides environed, urged upon him the necessity of seeking to negotiate a 
peace. She not only suggest^ this measure, which was probabjy the very 
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last that might have occurred to Peter, but she u^ertook to carry it into 
effect herself. It is the immemorial custom in the E^t to approach all sov- 
ereigns or their representatives, with presents, and Catherine, aware of that 
usage, collected all her own jewels and trinkets, and tho^ of the women who 
h^ accompanied the expedition, giving a receipt for their value to be dis- 
charged on their return to Moscow, and despatched the vice-chancellor, accom- 
panied by an officer, with a letter from Marshal Sheremetrev to the grand 
vizir, proposing negotiations for a treaty of peace.^ 

Some hours elapsed, and no answer was returned. It was supposed that 
the hearers of the letter were put to death, ot placed under arrest, when a 
second officer was despatched with a duplicate of the letter, and it was 
in a council of war that, should the vizir refuse to accept the 
nroffered terms, an attempt should be made to break through the enemy’s 
ranks With this view an intrenchment was rapidly formed, and the Kus- 
sians 'advanced within a hundred paces of the Turkish lines. A suspension 
of arms, however, was immediately proclaimed by the enemy, and negotia- 
tions were opened for a treaty. . j x 

It would appear strange that the vizir should have consented to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities under such circumstances, wh^ the R^ians were com- 
Dletely at his mercy; but he was aware that the Russian troops in Moldavia 
liiad advanced to the Danube after reducing the town of Brabilow, and that 
another (hvision of the general army was on its march from the frontiers 
of Poland. He, therefore, considered it advisable to avail himself of that 
opportunity to dictate to Peter the terms upon which he wish^ to terminate 
the campaign, knowing that if he postponed the treaty he would be compell^ 
to renew the war against the whole force of the empire. The conditions lie 
proposed were sufficiently humiliating. He demanded the restitution of 
Azo\\ the demolition of the harbour of Taganrog, the renouncement of aU 
further interference in the affairs of Poland and the Cossacks, a free passage 
for Charles back to his own country, and the withdrawal from the sea of 
Azov 8ii(i tli6 Blttck Sc£L Potor subscrib6d to all tli6S6 conditions ^ but 
fused to deliver up Prince Cantemir to the sultan, declaring that he would 
rather cede to the Turks the whole country as far as Kursk than violate his 

word. /^i 1 j 

This treaty, however, did not satisfy the expectations of Charles; and, 

indeed, obtained for him scarcely any advantage. The only passage^ it con- 
tained wHch directly related to him was that which bound Peter to give mm 
a safe return home, and to conclude a peace with him, if the terms could 
agreed upon. He never ceased to importune the sultan to dismiss the vizir 
and make war upon Russia, until the Porte, wearied by his ungrateful and 
frantic complaints, at last recalled the pension allowed him, and sent him an 
order to leave the Turkish dominions. The ^quel of that monarch’s car^r 
presents a series of acts that abundantly justify the suspicion that his mind 
was sl^ttered by the reverses of fortune he had undergone; for, after remain- 
ing five years in Turkey, and venturing with a band of grooms and valete, 
secretaries and cooks to mak e a stand against an a^rmy of janissaries, spahis, 
and Tatars he fled in the disguise of a courier to his own kingdom, where he 

* Bruce, who was in the battle of the Pmth, asserts his l^ief that this negotiation wm 
conducted witiiout Peter’s knowledge ; and the Journal d6 Fi&rrt le Qrcund alludes to the 
transmisaon of the letter, but is silent as to the share Catherine took in the affair. There is 
no doubt, however, that the details of her interference are correct, and Peter afterwards appears 
to have conffrmed them by his declaration at the coronation of the empress in 1723, that she 
“ h&&D. of gr^t assistance to the empire in all times of danger, hut particularly at the bat- 

tle of the Pmuu** 
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had not been seen during that long interval and where his death had for some 
time been currently believed in. 

The battle of the Truth, so fatal in its results to Peter, was a very destruc- 
tive engagement. If the statements of the czar be correct, his army, on the 
tet day of the engagement, consisted of 31,554 infantry, and 6,692 cavalry, 
and was reduced on the last day to 22,000 men, which would make his loss 
amount to 16,246. The loss sustahied by the Turks was still greater in con- 
sequence of their irregular and scattered method of attack. But numerical 
details cannot always be rehed upon, since they are frequently modified to 
suit the views of one party or the other. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the czar fn ngb t at an extraordinary disadvantage, and that the losses on 
both sides were fieadful. 

When the treaty was concluded, Peter retimed into Eussia, causing the 
fortresses of Samara and Kamenka to be demol^hed ; but, as some unavoid- 
able delay occurred in the surrender of Azov and Taganrog, the sultan became 
dissatisfi^, and Peter enter^ into a fresh treaty, by which he pledged him- 
self to evacuate Poland within three months; stipulating, however, that 
Charles, who was still intriguing with the Divan, should be required imme- 
diately to withdraw from Turkey. The fatigues of the campaign required 
repose; and Peter, who had suffered considerably by ill health, rest^ for 
some time at Carlsbad for the benefit of the waters. 

When Peter returned to St. Petersburg, he again solemnised his wedding 
with the czarina, and held a festival in tliat city which was remarkable for 
its pomp and the expression it drew forth of the popular confidence. But 
this was only the prelude to fresh labours. He renewed his plans for the 
improvement of the country, laid down a number of new roads, cut several 
canals, enlarged his navy, and encouraged the erection of more substantial 
dwellings in the new city. His ultimate design of establishin g St. Petersburg 
as the capital of the empire now greidually developed itse f; and the first 
open measure he adopted! towards the accompfishment of that object was 
the removal of the senate from Moscow. The commerci^ advantages the 
people had already gained through their commxmication with the Baltic had 
reconciled them to the change, and the opp^tion with which the return 
had been originally received was now considerably relaxed. But much 
remained yet to be done before the prosperity of the new capital could be 
secured. Resistance from without was more to be apprehended than remon- 
strances at home; and Peter was not slow to act upon the necessity of cir- 
cumstances. 


WAH WITH SWEDEN (17U A.D.) 

The possession of Pomerania, the most northerly of the German provinces, 
was necessary to the projects of the czar, who deiSred as much to humiliate 
the king of Sweden as to secure the safety of his establishment on the embou- 
chure of the Neva. Pomerania, which lies north and south between the Baltic 
and Mecklenburg, had passed through the hands of several masters, and had 
at last been ced^ to Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ War. In order 
to render his design more certain, Peter entered into a league with the electors 
of Brandenburg and Hanover, and the king of Denmark, drawing up the 
articles himself, and the details of the necessary operations Stralsund was 
first blockaded, and the allied forces proceedea along the Wismar road, fol- 
lowed at a distance by the Swedish troops under the command of Count 
Stenbock, who, coming up with the Danish and Saxon divisions before the 
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Russians had time to join them, completely routed them in a few hours. This 
slight check to their progress was soon repaired by a victory obtained by 
Peter over Stenbock Vhose march was signalised by disgraceful excesses), 
in the little town of Altona, close to Hamburg, which he reduced to ashes. 

The Russian army went into quarters for the winter, and the campaign was 
again renewed with vigour in the following year, when Stenbock was com- 
pelled to abandon the town of Tenningen, into which he had obtained entrance 
Dy the intrigues of Baron Gortz, one of the most crafty and unprincipled 
diplomatists of his age. Stenbock and eleven thousand Swedes surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, and although the ransom demanded for the 
liberation of that general was only 8,000 imperial crowM, he was suffered to 
linger in the dungeons of Copenhagen until the day of his death. ^ Nearly the 
whole of Pomerania was overrun and partitioned amongst the allies, scarcely 
a place remaining in the possession of Sweden except Stralsund, the siege of 
which Peter confided to Menshikov, while he returned to St. Petersburgto 
make preparations for a descent upon Helsingfors in the gulf of Finland. TSis 
operations along the whole^hne of that coast were equ^ly successful. He 
soon mastered Bergo and Abo, the capital; and, transferring to St. Peters- 
burg from the latter town a magnificent library, he raised a building for its 
reception, which stfil remains a witness to his enterp^ and the spirit of 
improvement which seemed to preside over all his actions. 

A Naval Victory ; Peter's Triumph 

But the Swedes, viewing the encroachments of the czar in Finland with 
terror, and resolving to spare no means to arrest his progress, fitted out a 
considerable squadron to cruise in the gulf. The czar, however, was ready 
to meet them; and, setting sail from Kronstadt, fell in with them close to the 
island of Aland, where, after a severe engagement, he destroyed several of 
their ships, and took the admiral prisoner. The consternation which the 
news of this victory spread over Sweden was so great that even Stockholm 
trembled for its safety. 

His return to St. Petersburg on this occasion was an ovation of more 
than ordinary magnificence. The czarina had just given birth to a daughter; 
and, upon his triumphal entry, Peter instituted the order of St. Catherine to 
commemorate his sense of her devotion and magnanimity. The galleys of the 
conquerors and the conquered sailed up the Neva in procession, and the czar, 
in his capacity of rear-acimiral, presented to the senate a report of the battle, 
and was immmiately created vice-admiral, amidst the rejoicings of the people. 
It was not the least remarkable feature in the character of this great man that 
he set the example, in his own person, of ascending through the different 
grades of the service by the force of his individual mims. At Pultowa he 
served as major-general, and in the action in the gi^ of Finland he acted as 
rear-admiral, under the comm^d of Admiral Apraxin. This precedent could 
not fail to have due weight with a people who had been so long accustomed 
to oppression and the right of the strong hand. It had more effect in generat- 
ing a spirit of emulation, and in eradicating the prejudices and vices of feudal 
slavery, than a code of the wisest laws could have accomplished. 

St. Petersburg presented a scene of festivity such as had never been 
known in Russia before. The intercourse of the people with other nations 
had in a few years changed the whole character of society. Balls and enter- 
tainments, upon a large scale, diffused amongst the inhabitants a taste for 
pleasures that had hitherto unknown to them. Public dinners were 
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pven in the palace of the czar, to which all classes of persons were invited, 
and at which the different ran^ were appropriately divided at separate tables, 
the czar passing from table to table, freely conversmg with his subjects on 
matters connected with their particular trade or occupations. Civilisation 
was tiius promoted in detail, and insinuated in the most agreeable shape into 
the domestic usages of the citizens. 

PETEB AT THE HEIGHT OP POWER 

But while amusements occupied a part of the czar’s time, he^ was not 
forgetful of the more important affairs that demanded consideration. The 
necessity of establishing a naval force had always been apparent, and hb 
recent victories over the Swedes sudOBiciently testified the facility with which 
it might be rendered available for the ulterior projects which the extension 
and security of the empire r^uired. He accordingly devoted much care to 
the subject, and in an incredibly short period was master of so large a fleet 
that he contemplated a descent upon Sweden, and even calculated upon the 
possibility of entering Stockholm. Besides a variety of galleys^ and other 
vessels, he built fifty ships of war, which were all ready for sea within a twelve- 
month. 

The discovery of some large p^ulations amongst the ministers and several 
favourites of the court just at this juncture directed the czar’s proceedings, 
for a short time, into an unexpectea channel. It appeared that Menshikov, 
Apraxin, and others who held high offices of trust and responsibility had, 
either by themselves or through their servants, embezzled a part of the finances 
of the empire; that the revenues were consequently in a state of confusion, 
that trade was greatly deranged, and that the payments to the army had 
been made very irregularly. The ministers, availing themselves of the new 
outlet for commerce, had monopolised its chief advantages; and the Dutch 
merchants complained bitterly of a system by which they were deprived of 
the greater part of their profits. Peter at once established an inquisition 
into the facts, and proceeded to act with- the utmost rigour. He felt that 
the prosperity of his new capital depended mainly upon the justice with 
which its affairs were administered, and that its geographical position, which 
afforded it so complete a command of maritime resources, must cease to 
attract a foreign trade unless its fiscal officers joossessed the confidence of the 
merchants. Menshikov and the rest pleadec. that they had been engaged 
abroad in the service of the country, and could not be aware of the malprac- 
tices of their servants. The czar admitted that their plea was in some mea- 
sure founded in ;ustice; but, resolved to make an example, he confiscated the 
greater part of tie property of those whose agents were proved to be guilty. 
The estates of the remainder were wholly forfeited; some individuals were 
sentenced to the knout, and others were banished to Siberia. This measure 
was loudly called for by the necessities of the case, and the inflexible honesty 
of the sovereign was never exercised with a more beneficial result. 

The unhappy wife of Alexis, who had been treated by her husband with 
the most cruel neglect, expired in a few days after having given birth to a 
son, whose fortunes she committed to the ^ardianship of the czar. The 
court was plunged into deep affliction by this melanchol y circumstance, and 
the czar_ in particular exhibited profound grief. But the birth of a prince to 
the czarina converted their mourning into congratulations, and the most 
extravagant festivities were held in honour of the event. 

St. Petersburg had now gradually become the capital of Russia. Foreign 
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merchandise imported at Archangel was prohibited from being sent to Mos- 
cow, and was consequently transmitted to St. Petersburg, which was the resi- 
dence of the court, of the principal nobility, and of all the ambassadors from 
other powers, mcluding at this period two from the East. The rapidity with 
which its prosperity advanced was imparalleled. Its manufactures increas^ 
with its external trade, and it soon assximed a rank equal to that of some 
of the most important cities in Europe. The f^e and power of Peter were 
attaining their utmost height. Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, Ingria, and nearly 
the whole of Finland were now' annexed to the Eussian Empire. He had 
established outlets to the sea by which he could communicate in security with 
civilised Europe; and within his own territories he had created new estab- 
lishments adapt^ to the various departments of industry, to the army, the 
navy, and the laws. Prince Galitzin occupied Finland with a disciplined 
army; gener^ Bruce and Bauer had the command of thirty thousand Rus- 
sians, who were scattered through Poland; Marshal Sheremetrev lay in 
Pomerania with a large force; Weimar had surrendered by capitulation, and 
all the soverei^s of the north were either his allies or his instruments. The 
dream of Eussian aggrandisement appeared now to be realised almost in full 
by the sleepless activity and fertile genius of the czar. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the people of Stockholm daily expected that he would 
appear before their gates, and, taking advantage of the disasters of their 
fugitive monarch, reduce Sweden to subjection, as he had previously laid 
waste the provinces that separated him from the coast of the Baltic Sea on 
the one side, and the Black Sea on the other. He was master of both shores 
of the gulf of Finland, and the possession of Sweden would have given him 
the entire command of the Baltic and the gulf of Bothnia, over which, even 
as it was, his flag ranged in freedom. But Peter was too politic to attempt 
at this juncture so enormous an extension of power. He was aware of tlie 
jealousies which such a disposition must have excited in Germany and Poland, 
and he wisely contented himself with the acquisitions he had already secured; 
suffering the headstrong Charles to bring his kingdom into neater jeopardy, 
in the hope, probably, that it might ultimately fall to pieces by its own weak- 
ness. 

At this crisis of affairs the unprincipled Gortz endeavoured to effect a 
union between the two monarchs; and negotiations, having that object in 
view, were actually commenced, and might have been carried to a more 
decisive conclusion but for events which diverted the attention of both sov- 
ereigns into other channels. Gortz has been blamed for projecting this treaty 
of reconciliation, and accused of desiring to accomplish through its means a 
variety of results, such as the restoration of Pomerania to Sweden and the 
crown of Poland to Stanislaus, the dethronement of the king of England, 
and, by a conspiracy against the duke of Orleans, the reduction of France 
under a Spanish regency. It is very probable that the subtle minister might 
have contemplated some of these projects, that he might have anticipated 
from the combined armies of the two northern heroes the rescue of Spain and 
the advancement of Alberoni, and that he might have even calculal^ed upon 
the cession of Pomerania and the reco^ition of Stanislaus. But, as the adviser 
of Charles XII, he was justified in seeing an alliance which must in any case 
^ve greatly benefited his master and protected his country against those 
i mmin ent dangers that appeared to be impending over it at the moment; and 
if he looked beyond immediate advant^es, to remote contingencies, the 
d^ign was not, on that account, the less worthy of applause. As it was, it 
had. the effect of openly confirming the disDositions of ]. eter towards Sweden, 
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the czar declaring that he did not enter into war for the sake of glory, but for 
the good of the empire, and that he had no desire to exhibit any feelings of 
animosity against an enemy whom he had deprived of the power of doing 
mischief. Whatever faults may be charg^ upon Gortz — and there is no 
doubt that they were numerous enough — history must pronounce his conduct 
upon this occasion to have been guided by a sagacious policy. 

Peter’s second European tour (1717 a.d.) 

y 

Satisfied with the circumstances of the empire, and anxious to improve 
his knowledge of other nations, Peter now resolved to undertake a second 
tour through Europe. His first tour had been limited to practical inquiries 
into the useful arts; but his second was mainly addressed to an examination 
of the political systems of the European cabinets. When he first left his 
own country to acquire information abroad, he was young, ardent, unin- 
structed, and undistinguished; but now he had achieved a name that was 
famous all over the world, and he was regarded, with justice, as one of the 
most extraordinary persons of the age. During the nineteen years that had 
elapsed, in the interval, he had strengthened and enlarged his dominions, 
had traversed and subjugated many provinces, had succeeded in accomplish- 
ing the great purposes of his wise ambition, and had experienced amidst the 
splendid triumphs of his career some serious reverses, from which such a 
mind as his could not fail to extract useful admonitions. He went forth, 
followed by the gratitude of Russia, to improve his knowledge of the means 
by which he could contribute still more largely to her prosperity. The czarina 
accompanied him upon this oiuney, but being in !ier third pregnancy she 
rested for a short time at Scawerin, whence she soon afterwards set out to 
rejoin her husband in Holland. On her way, however, she was again taken 
ill, and delivered at Wesel of a prince, who died on the following day. This 
event, it appears, did not delay her intention of meeting her husband in Hol- 
land, as we find that in ten days afterwards she arrived in Amsterdam. 

In the meantime Peter haa visited Stralsund, Mecklenburg, Hamburg, 
and Pyrmont, and subsequently proceeded to Copen^gen, where he was 
receive with great distinction by the king of Denmark. On this occasion, 
a squadron of British ships, under the command of Sir John Norris, and a 
squadron of Dutch ships, commanded by Rear-Admiral Grave, arrived at 
Copenhagen; and, it being understood that a Swedish fleet was out at sea, 
the four armaments, Russian, Danish, Dutch, and English, united under the 
standard of the czar, and put out to sea. Not falling in with the Swedes, 
who had secured their safety in Karlskrona, the fleets separated, and Peter, 
taking leave of the court of Denmark, proceeded to Hamburg. This incident 
was always referred to by Peter as one of the most gratifying circumstances 
of his life, and even his proudest victories appeared to afford him less pleasure 
than the recollection of the moment when he raised his flag as commander- 
in-chief of the united fleets. 

From Hamburg he continued his route to Lubeck, and had a private 
interview with the king of Prussia at Hayelberg, whence he returned by the 
Elbe to Hamburg. The anecdotes of his journey that have b^n preserved 
in a variety of personal memoirs are all calculated to show the simplicity of 'his 
m anners and his natural aversion to parade and ceremony. At Nimeguen, 
where he arrived late at night in a common postchaise, accompanied by only 
two attendants, he is said to have supjoed upon poached eggs and a little 
bread and cheese, for which the landlord charged 100 ducats the next mom- 
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leg. Peter remonstrated against the demand, and inquired if eggs were so 
very scarce in that place. '' No,” replied the landlord, ‘‘ but emperors are.” 
Peter paid the bill, and was well satisfied to have purchased such a hint of 
European tactics at so small a rate. 

At Amsterdam he was received with a feeling of delight almost approach- 
ing idolatry. The people regarded him as their pujoil in the arts of com- 
merce and ship-huilding; and shared in the glories of the victor of Pultowa, 
as if he were one of themselves. Nor did Peter hesitate in putting them as 
much at their ease in his presence as he had done when he had formerly lived 
amongst them, working like themselves and participating in their hard labour 
and rude fare. The cottage in which he had resided when he was learning 
the art of ship-building he now found just as he had left it, but distinguished 
by the name of the Prince’s House, and preserved in order by the affectionate 
people with unabated interest. Upon entering this humble scene, he was 
deeply affected, and desired to be left alone. The recollections that pressed 
upon him at that moment were not amongst the least impressive of his busy 
life. 

His residence in Holland, where he remained for three months, exhibited 
a succession of tiiyial incidents connected with his former associates, all of 
whom were recognised by the czar with the greatest cordiality; but while he 
was thus engaged in revisiting the dockyards, in examining models, and 
receiifing small tokens of popular attachment, he was not indifferent to mat- 
ters of higher importance. The Hague, from the time of the Peace of Nime- 
guen, had acquired the reputation of being the centre of the negotiations of 
Europe, and was crowded with travellers and foreign ministers. The founda- 
tions of a European revolution were then being laid in the diplomatic circles of 
that place; and the czar prolonged his stay in the Netherlands, with a view 
to assure himself more clearly of the state of parties in the south and in the 
north, and to prepare for the side which, in the course of time, it mignt become 
advisable for him to take. 

Keepmg himself aloof from the intrigues by which he was surrounded, 
and availing himself of all the opportimities within his reach of imjoroving his 
information respecting the state of Europe, he proceeded to fulfil his inten- 
tion of visiting France, after he had satisfied his curiosity in Holland. Vast 
preparations, worthy of the occasion, were made in France for his reception; 
Dut Peter, with his accustomed contempt of sj^lendour, desired to avoid the 
display as much as possible. ^ Accompanied by four gentlemen, he outstripped 
the escorts, and entered Paris without ostentation. His journey was a suc- 
cession of fStes; wherever he appeared he was treated with magnificence. His 
fame had penetrated the haunts of art and science, as well as the halls of 
palaces; portraits of himself and the czarina, medals with flattering inscrip- 
tions, and the most ingenious devices, representing some of the events of his 
life, started up before him in places where he least expected to meet such 
evidences of his greatness. He stopped in the midst of triumphs, and renewed, 
in his ovation at the French capital, the whole history of his glories as a hero 

a l^islator. But he could not be flattered out of his simplicity. Declin- 
ing the offers of the court, he retired to a private hotel in a remote quarter 
of the town, in order that he might employ his time agreeably to his own 
wishes, instead of being trammelled by the fatiguing and idle ceremonies of 
the Louvre. 

He left Catherine behind him in Holland on this occasion, apprehending 
that the witty court of France, with its ^urcasms and its ceremonials, might 
posmbly wound bv n^ect the delicacy of a woman whose greatness of soul 
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elevated her above the conventions of the palace. The marriage of Louis 
XIV with Madame de Maintenon bore some r^mblance, it is true, to his 
own union with Catherine; but Madame de Maintenon was an accomplished 
iperson, and Catherine’s merits were of a different order. Catherine was a 
heroine, Madame de Maintenon a fascinating woman. Catherine had perilled 
life by the side of her husband, from the P^th to the Baltic, upon land and 
sea; Madame de Maintenon, retreating from political display, was content to 
attest her devotion, and preserve her supremacy, in retirement. Catherine 
was of obscure origin, Madame de Maintenon was of noble birth; and while 
the czarina was publicly acknowledged by Peter, Madame de Maintenon 
became the wife of Louis XTV in private. Yet, although Peter determined 
not to risk the feelings of the czarina in the French court, especially as the 
death of Louis XTV had removed Madame de Maintenon from the position 
which she had previously held, the last wish he expressed on leaving Paris 
was to see that celebrated woman, the widow of the king. 

Peter was not only a practical artist, but was well acquainted with those 
sciences upon which the practical arts are based. He possessed a mathe- 
matical mind and a skilfu hand. The rapidity with which he accumulated 
knowledge could be paralleled only by the tenacity with which he retained it, 
and the facility with which he could employ it as the occasion served. At 
the Academy of Sciences they placed before him, amongst other curiosities, 
a map of Russia, which he instantly discovered to be full of errors, and 
points out to the exhibitors the mistakes they had made in the geography 
of his dominions, and of the tracts on the borders of the Caspian Sea. He 
afterwards accepted at their hands the honour of being admitted as a mem- 
her of their body. He visited the manufactories and mercantile depots, and 
carried away all the information he could glean from them; had several pri- 
vate conferences with the French ministers in relation to the subsisting peace 
between the northern powers; and drew up the minutes of a treaty of com- 
merce, which he caused to be shaped into regular form, and negotiated on 
his return to St. Petersburg. 

Every moment was fill^ with business. He visited the tapestry of the 
Gobelins, the carpets of the Savonnerie, the residences of the goldsmiths, 
painters, sculptors, and mathematical instrument makers; and so far over- 
came his scruples against app^ring in public that he went to see the French 
parliament, and attended jDulDlic worship on two occasions in state. Amongst 
the objects that extracted unbounded admiration from him was the tomb of 
Cardinal Richelieu, one of the richest specimens of sculpture in Paris. But 
it was not on account of the glories of the chisel that it occupied his attention. 
He is said to have exclaimed, upon seeing it, “ Great man! I would have 
given half of my empire to learn of thee how to govern the other half! ” 

;^ving satisfied his curiority in France, he took his leave of that country, 
carrying with him several a,rtisans for the purpose of establishing their differ- 
ent crafts in Russia, During the period of his short residence in the French 
capital he inspired a imiversal sentiment of respect. Although he did not 
hesitete to protest against the luxurious extravagance of the court, and even 
carried the expression of his opinions so far as to say that he “ grieved for 
France and its infant king, and believed that the latter was on the point of 
losmg his kingdom through luxury and superfluities”; yet the witty and 
satirical courtiers, who ol^rved him closely, were compelled to bear testi- 
mony to the magnanimity of his nature. Contemporary criticism is of so 
much value in the attempt to determine historical character tliat the opinions 
which , were pronounced concerning him at this period cannot excluded 
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from the estimate which posterity will make of his faults and merits. Lou- 
viUe/ who was attached to the court, describes him thus: 

“ His deportment is full of dignity and confidence, as becomes an abso- 
lute master. He has large and bright eyes, with a penetrating and occasion- 
ally stem glance. His motions, which are abruot and h^ty, betray the 
violence of his passions and the impetuosity of lis disposition; his orders 
succeed each otlier rapidly and imperiously; he dismL^es with a word, with 
a sign, without allowing himself to be thwarted*' by time, place, or circum- 
stance, now and then forgetting even the rules of decorum; yet with the 
regent and the young king he maintains his state, and regulates all his move- 
ments according to the points of a strict and proud etiquette. For the rest, 
the court discovered in him more great qualities than b^ ones; it considered 
his faults to be merely trivial and superficial. It remarked that he was usu- 
ally sober, and that he gave way on y now and then to excessive intemper- 
ance; that, regular in Ms habits of living, he always went to bed at nme 
o’clock, rose at four, and was never for a moment unemployed; md, accord- 
ingly, that he was well-informed, and seemed to have a better knowledge of 
naval affairs and fortification thmi any man in France.” ^ The writers of that 
period, who possessed the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
his movements, speak in terms of admiration of the experienced glance and 
skilful hand with which he selected the objects most worthy of adimration, 
and of the avidity with wHch he examin^ the studios_ of the artists, the 
manufactories, and the museums. The searching questions which _ he put 
to learned men afforded sufficient proof, they observe, of the s^acity of a 
capacious mind, wMch was as prompt to acquire knowledge as it was eager 
to learn. 

The journey of the czar through France, to rejoin the czarina at Amster- 
dam, was distinguished by the same insatiable love of inquiry. Sometimes 
he u^ to alight from his carriage, and wander into the fields to converse 
with the husbandmen, taking notes of their observations, which he treasured 
up for future use. The improvement of his empire was always present 
to his thoughts, and he never suffered an occasion to pass away, how- 
ever trivial, from which he could extract a practical hint, without turning 
it to account. His activity appeared to be incapable of fatigue. From 
Amsterdam, accompanied by Catherine, he passed on to Prussia. Upon his 
arrival at Berlin he went at once to a private lodging; but the king sending 
his master of the ceremonies to attend upon Mm, the czar informed that officer 
that he would wait upon his majesty the next day at noon. Two hours before 
the time, a mamificent cortege of royal carriages appeared before the door 
of the czar’s lodging; but, when noon arrived, they were informed that the 
czar was already with the king. He had gone out by a private way, to avoid 
the magnificence which he regarded as an impediment to action. 

The character of Frederick of Prussia was d.istinguished by the same blunt, 
persevering, military qualities which belonged to that of Peter. He lived 
plainly, dre^ed like a common soldier, was extremely abstenoious, and exhib- 
ited in his habits even a needless severity of discipline. The meeting, there- 
fore, between sovereigns who so closely resembled each other in their tastes, 
who were equally selWevoted to the good of their people, and equally uncor- 
rupted by the pomp and temptations of power, was a spectacle such as his- 
tory rarely presents. The czaiina was worthy of entering into the scene, for 
she was the only female sovereign in Europe who could share, without shrink- 
ing, the toils and difficulties of their career. Voltaire remarl^ that if Charles 
XII had been admitted to the group, four crowned heads would have been 
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seen together, surrounded by less luxury than a German bishop or a Roman 
cardinal. 

But, while Peter, Catherine, and Frederick entertained an utter contempt 
for c^tentatious display, the fashion of the court, which was probably directed 
by. the queen, render^ it necessary that the illustrious visitors should be 
treated with a show of grandeur and parade which they despised. They 
were entertained in a costly style at the palace; and their manners did not 
fail to excite the sarcasms and gossijp of the courtiers, who were incapable 
of coiftprehending the real dignity oSi their character, and who were disap- 
pointed to find in the czar and czarina of Russia a couple of plain, rough, and, 
agreeably to their notions, vulgar persons. The particulars of this visit to 
the court of Prussia are minutely commemoratea in the loose and satirical 
memoirs of the day; while the visits to Paris, Amsterdam, and London are 
recorded, without a single exception, in a spirit of grave admiration, that 
exhibits a curious contrast to the flippant tracasseries of Berlin. 

Amongst the most pert and lively writers who chronicled the visit and 
caricatured the czar and his simple train of- followers, is the markgrafin yon 
Bayreuth. She gives a very amusing account in her memoirs of the reception 
at court; and saj^s that when Peter approached to embrace the queen, her 
majesty looked as if she would rather be excused. Their majesties were 
attended, she informs us, by a whole train of what were called ladies, as part 
of their suite, consisting chiefly of young German women, who performed 
the part of i^es’’mai<£, chamber-maids, cook-maids, and washerwomen; 
almost every one of whom had a richly clothed child in her arms. The 
queen, it is added, refused to salute these creatures. At table the czar was 
seized with one of his convulsive fits, at a moment when he happened to have 
a knife in his hand, and the queen was so frightened that she attemjpted to 
leave the table; but Peter told her not to be xmeasy, assuring her that he 
would do her no harm. On another occasion, he caught her by the hand 
with such force that she was obliged to desire him to be more respectful; on 
which he burst out into a loud fit of laughter, and said that she was much 
more delicate than his Catherine. But the most entertaining part of the 
whole is a sketch of the personal appearance of the uncultivated sovereigns. 
“ The czarina,” says the markgrafin, is short and lusty, remarkably coarse, 
and without grace or animation. One needs only see her to be satisfied of 
her low birth. At the first blush one would take her for a German actress. 
Her clothes looked as if bought at a doll-shop, ever3rthing was so old-fashioned 
and so bedecked with silver and tinsel. She was decorated with a dozen 
orders, portraits of saints, and relics, which occasioned such a clatter that 
when she walked one would suppose an ass with bells was approaching. 
The czar, on the contrary, is tall, and well made. His countenance is hand- 
some; but there is something in it so rude that it inspires one with dread. 
He was dre^ed like a seaman, in a frock, without lace or ornament.” The 
spirit of the tiring-woman shines through the whole of this saucy and super- 
ficial description. The markgrafin took the measure of the illustrious visitors 
as she would of her lady's robe — colour, spangles, and sha^. It never 
occurred to her that, in the little coarse woman who looked so like a German 
actress, she saw the heroine of the Pruth; and that the rude seaman who 
frightened the queen was the man who, amidst ignorant wonder and supersti- 
tious resistance, laid the foundations of the most gigantic empire that the 
world has ever seenl But the circumstances under which the markgrafin 
obtained her impressions were unfavourable to the formation of a just opin- 
ion, or, indeed, of any opinion at alL She was only eight years of age when 
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she saw Peter and Catherine, although she had arrived at a mature age when 
she wrote her memoirs. She retained no more than the silly whispers and 
jests of the ante-chamber. She noted down what she heard rather dian what 
she thought; but it serves to show very clearly the sort of atmosphere in 
which the eccentric Frederick moved, and the courtly weaknesses against 
which, in Ms person, he must have been compelled to sustain a continual 
warfare. 

On PeteFs return through Holland, he purchased a variety of pictures of 
the Hutch and Flemish schools, several zoological, entomological, and anato- 
mical cabinets, and a large collection of books. With the treasures thus 
accumulated he laid the foundation of the imperial Academy of Sciences, the 
plan of which he drew up himself. He would probably have lingered longer 
in those countries, but for the intelligence which he received concerning the 
conduct of his son Alexis, which induced him to hasten to St. Petersburg 
under the agitation of bitter feelings, in which the natural dispositions of the 
father were drawn into direct, collision with the duty of the sovereign.^ 

THE CZAEEVTTCH ALEXIS DISmHERITED (1718 A.D.) 

The czar arrived at St. Petersburg from his foreign tour on the 2l8t of Octo- 
ber, 1717. _ Twenty years before he had signalised his return from a first 
visit to civilised countries by the inhuman butchery of the strelitz, and now 
he was about to give stiH more appalling evidence of the deep depravity 
of his heart. 

Peteris early aversion u> Eudoxia had a most deplorable influence on 
Alexis, the son she bore him in 1690. The dissensions between the father 
and the mother speedily diminished the father^s affection for Alexis. More- 
over, as Peter’s v^t labours prevented him from paying much at]tention to 
the Mucation of his son, Alexis at first grew up under female tuition, and then 
fell into the hands of some of the clergy, under whose guidance he daily 
conceived a greater abhorrence for his father. This being observed by 
Peter, he put an end to the spiritual education, and appointed /Menshikov 
superintendent of the prince’s preceptors. 

Menshikov was no friend to Alexis, and the latter had been early inspired 
by his mother with contempt and aversion for the favourite ctf his father. 
Ihe tutors who were now placed about the prince were not abl^ to eradicate 
the prejudices impressed on his mind from his infancy, and now;/ grown invet- 
erate; besides, he had an imconquerable dislike to them as foreigners. Ihe 
future sovereign of so vast an empire that was now reformed in all its parts, 
and by prc^)erous wars still furflier enlaiged; the heir of a throne whose 
posse^^r rul^ over many millions of people, had been brought up from 
his birth as if deseed for a Rusirian bishop; theology continued to be his 
favourite study. With a capacity for those sciences which are useful in gov- 
ernment, he discovered no inclination to them. Moreover, he addicted him- 
early in life to drunk^mess and other excesses. There were not want- 
ing such as flatted his perverse dispositions, by representing to him t^t 
the Rusdan nation was di^tisfied with his father, that it was impossible 
for hm to be suffered long in his career of ^ovation, t^t even his life was 
not likely to hold out against so many fatigue, with many other things of 
a like nature. 

conduct of Alexis, particularly his indolence and sloth, were highly 
di^ieasii^ to Peter. Mensnikov, from political motives, to prescirve him- 
self and Catherine, was constantly employed in fanning the czar’s resent- 
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ment, while the adherents of Alexis, on the other hand, seized every oppor- 
tunity to increase the aversion of the prince, who, from his ve^ cradle, 
had never known what it was to love, and had only dreaded his father. 
Alexis at times even gave plain intimations that he would hereafter undo all 
that his father was so sedulously bringing about. Nay, when the latter, 
in 1711, appointed the prince regent during his absence, in the campaign 
of the Pruth, Alexis made it his first business to alter many things in behalf 
of the clergy, so as clearly to evince in what school he had been brought 

The czar was in hopes of reforming his son by uniting him with a worthy 
consort; but even this attempt proved fruitless. The princess of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, who was selected for his bride, and to whom iUexis was married 
at Torgau, in 1711, notwithstanding all her eminent qualities of mind and 
heart and her great beauty, could make no impression on him, and sank 
under the load of grief brought on by this unhappy connection, soon after 
giving birth to a prince, who W'as called by the name of his grandfather, 
Peter (1715). By a continuance in his dissolute mode of life, by his bad 
h^haviour towards his spouse, and his intercourse with persons who were noto- 
rious for^ their hatred of Peter and his reforms, Alexis seemed bent upon 
augmenting his father's displeasure,. 

After the death of the princess, Peter wrote his son a letter, the conclusion 
of which ran thus: ‘‘I will still wait awhile, to see if you will amend; if not, 
know that I will deprive you of the succession, as a useless limb is cut off. 
Do not imagine I am only frightening you; nor would I have you rely on the 
title of being my eldest son; for since I do not spare my own life for the good 
of my country and the prosperity of my people, why should I spare yours? 
I shall rather commit them to a stranger deserving such a trust than to my 
own undeserving offspring.” 

At this very juncture the empress Catherine was delivered of a prince, 
who died in 1719. Whether the above letter disheartened Alexis, or wmether 
it was imprudence or bad advice, he wrote to his father that he renoxmeed 
the crown, and all hopes of reigning, “God is my witness,” said he, “and 
I ^ear upon my soul, that I will never claim the succession; I commit my 
children into your hands, and for myself desire only a subsistence during 
life. 

His father wrote to him a second time. “I observe,” says he, “that 
ah you spe^ of in the letter is the succession, as if I stood in need of your 
consent. I' have represented to you what grief your behaviour has given 
me for so many years, and not a word do you say of it; the exhortations of 
a father make no impression on you. I have brought myself to write to 
you once more; but ^or the last time. If you despise my counsels now I 
am living, what regard will be pi.id to them after my death? Though you 
may now mean not to violate your promises, yet those bushy beards will 
be able to wind you as they please, and force you to break your word. It 
is you those people rely on. You have no gratitude to him who gave you 
life. Since you have been of proper age, did you ever assist hkn in his 
labours? Do you not find fault with, do you not detest everything I do 
for the good of my people? I have all the reason in the world to believe that, 
if you survive me, you will overthrow all that I have been doing. Amend, 
make yomself worthy of the succession, or turn monk. Let me have your 
answer either in writing, or personally, or I will deal with you as a male- 
factor.” 

Though this letter was harsh, the prince might easily have answered that 
he would alter his behaviour; but he only acquainted his father, in a.fe-W 
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lines, that he would turn monk. This assurance did not appear natural; 
and it is something strange that the czar, going to travel, should leave behind 
him a son so obstinate, but this ve^ journey joroves that the czarwasin.no 
manner of apprehension of a consmracy from bis son. He went to see him 
before he set out for Germany and France; the prince being ill, or feigning to 
be so, received him in bed, and confirmed to him, by the most solemn oaths, 
that he would retire into a convent. The czar gave him six months for de- 
liberation, and set out with his consort. 

He had scarcely reached Copenhagen when he received advice (which 
was no more than he might well expect) that Alexis admitted into his presence 
only evil-minded persons, who humoured his discontent; on this the czar 
wrote to him that re must choose the convent or the throne, and, if he valued 
the succession, to come to him at Copenhagen. 

The prince’s confidants instilled into him a suspicion that it would be 
dangerous for him to put himself into the hands oi’ a provoked father and 
a mother-in-law, without so much as one friend to advise with. ■ He there- 
fore feigned that he was going to wait on his father at Copenhagen, but 
took the road to Vienna, and threw himself on the protection of the emperor 
Charles VI, his brother-in-law, intending to continue at his court till the czar’s 
death. 

This was an adventure something like that of Louis XI, who, whilst he 
was dauphin, withdrew from the court of Charles VII, his father, to the duke 
of Burgundy. ^ Louis was, indeed, much more culpable than the czarevitch, 
by marrying in direct opposition to his father, raising troops, and seeking 
refuge with a prince, his father’s natural enemy, and never returning to court, 
not even at the king’s repeated entreaties. 

Aexis, on the contrary, had married purely in obedience to the czar’s 
order, and had not revolted nor raised troops; neither, indeed, had he with- 
drawn to a prince in anywise -his father’s enemy; and, on the first letter he 
received from his father, he went and threw himself at his feet. For Peter, 
on receiving advice that his son had been at Vienna, and had removed 
thence to Naples, then belonging to the emperor Charles VI^ sent Romanzov, 
a captain of the guards, and. Tolstoi, a privy-councillor, with a letter in his 
OTm hand, dated from Spa, the 21st of July, N.S. 1717. They found the 
prince at Naples, in the castle of St. Elmo, and delivered him the letter, 
which was as follows: 

now write to you, and for the last time, to let you know that you 
had best comply with my will, which Tolstoi and Romanzov will make known 
to you. On your obedience, I assure you, and promise before God, that I 
will not punim you; so far from it, that if you return I will love you better 
than ever. But if you do not, by virtue of the power I have received from 
God as your father, I pronounce against you my eternal curse; and as your 
soverei^ I as^e you I shall find ways to punish you; in which I' ho*:e, 
as my cause is just, God will take it in "hand, and assist me in revermng it. 
Remember further that I never used compulsion with you. Was I under 
any obligation to leave you to your own option? Had I been for forcing you, 
was not the power in my hand? At a word, I should have been obeyed.” 

Inlying on the faith thus solemnly given by a father and a sovereign. 
Aexis returned to Russia. On the 11th of February, 1717, N.S., he reached 
Moscow, where the czp then was, and had a long conference m ] 3 rivate with 
hk falhCT. A report immediately was spread through the city tliat a recon- 
ciliation had taken place between the father and son, and that everything 
was forgotten; but the very next day the regiments of guards were ordered 
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under anns^ and the great bell of Moscow tolled. The boyars and privy- 
councillors were summoned to the castle: the bishops, the archimandrites, 
and two monks of the order of St. Basil; professors of divinity, met in the 
cathedral. Alesis was carried into the castle before his father without a 
sword, and as a prisoner; he immediately prostrated himself, and with a flood 
of tears delivered to his father a writing, in which he acknowledged his crimes, 
declared himself unworthy of the succession, and asked only his life. The 
czar, raising him up, led him to a closet, where he put several questions to 
him, declaring, that if he concealed anything relating to his escape, hds head 
should answer for it. Afterwards the prince was brought back into the 
council-chamber, where the czar’s declaration, which had been drawn up 
beforehand, was publicly read. 

The father in this piece reproached his son with his manifold vices, his 
remissness in improving himself, his intimacy with the sticklers for ancient 
customs, his misbehaviour towards his consort: “ He has,” says he, “violated 
conjugal faith, taking up with a low-bom wench whilst his wife was living.” 
^esds might fairly have pleaded that in this kind of debauchery he came 
um neasurably short of his father’s example. He afterwards reproaches him 
with going to Viemm, and putting himself under the emperor’s protection. 
He says that Alexis had slandered his father, intimating to the emperor 
Charles VI that he was persecuted; and that a longer stay in Muscovy was 
dangerous, unless he renounced the succession; nay, that he went so far as 
to desire the emperor openly to defend him by force of arms.® 

Death of the Czarevitch Alexis 

The proceedings a^inst the czarevitch and his friends lasted for about 
half a year: they were begun in Moscow and continued in St. Petersburg; the 
cells of the fortress of the latter place were filled with prisoners, amongst 
whom were two members of the myal family — the czarevitch and Marie 
Alexievna; fresh persons were continually added to their number, denounced 
under the pr^sure of unbearable tortur^. One of the differences between 
the legal proceedings of that period and the present consists in the fact th®^, 
when we now have the evidence of a crime before us, we endeavour to dis- 
cover the persons miilty of it, wher^ then they sought to find out whether 
someone had not done something criminal. 

In May a “declaration” or manifesto was issued setting forth the czare- 
vitch’s crimes. His whole life was related in the manifesto; mention was 
made of his idlene^ in studying, his disobedience to Ms father’s will, his ill 
treatment of his wife, and finally his flight and his apparent solicitation of 
the help of the German emperor and “ the protection of an armed hand,” — 
which WM not at all clearly proved by the evidence. There was, however, 
no mention in the manifesto of the fact that he had been promised an xmcon- 
ditional pardon and the permission to live at a distance with his beloved 
Euphrosyne, For ^ th^ offences, for Ms disobedience to his father, Ms 
treachery and dissimulation, the czarevitch and Ms “accomplices” were 
delivered up for judgment to the tribunal; but this tribunal was not an ordi- 
nary one: it was a special one, composed of persons named by Peter himself. 
Why w^ such a departure made from the usual order of things? In matters 
of peculiar importance, when it happened that persons in proximity to the 
throne were to be judged, it was not unfrequent in western Europe that 
special, so-called supreme tribunals were named. But this custom always 
gave reason to suppose that the members of those supreme tribunals were only 
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chosen from amongst those who would be ready to fulfil the wiU of him who 
had named them. 

The committee appointed to judge the czarevitch consisted of 127 mem- 
bers of the clergy and laity; in the instructions given by the czar to the first 
it was enjoined that they should act '^without any hypocrisy or partiality”; 
in the instructions given to the laity the following was simified: I ask you 
in order that this matter may be truthfully accomplished, without seeking to 
flatter me; without any resect for persons, to act righteously, and not td 
destroy your souls and mine, so that our consciences may be pure at the 
terrible day of judgment, and our country secure.” Such were the words 
that the czar aadressed to the tribunal; they were fine in themselves, but 
their signification could not have been great, because the judges were not 
independent. The conceptions of the present time require that judges should 
not be afraid of being dismissed from their functions, of being deprived of 
the salaries accompanying these functions, and so on — then only can a judge 
be entirely impartial; but were the judges of the czarevitch and in general 
all the judges of that time in such a position? They were all persons in the 
government service and entirely dependent on their chiefs; in the present 
case whom was it they risked displeasing? The czar himself! It was natural 
that they should try and read the czar’s will in the eyes of Menshikov, Tolstoi, 
and others of his intimates. 

On the 24th of June, 1718, the sentence of the supreme tribunal was pro- 
nounced. The clergy refused to pronounce sentence, but the laity unani- 
mously decreed the penalty of death against the czarevitch. Execution, 
however, did not follow, but something far more terrible than a public death 
on the scaffold did the czarevitch was tortured on the rack. In fact, during 
the last days of the sitting of the tribunal, he had been several times subjected 
to it, and he was even tortured aTer sentence had been passed upon him! All 
this was more than the feeble organism of the czarevitch could bear, and on the 
26th of June he died in a cell of the Petersburg fortress. Amongst the number 
of his friends and sharers in his flight many were executed, others banished to 
distant places, to monasteries and fortresses; amongst the latter was also 
^■he czarevna Marie Alexievna, who was sent to Schlusselburg. 

Such is one of the darkest e pisodes of the reign of Peter. The czarevitch 
Alexis could not have continuec. the work commenced. by his father; he could 
not have succ^ded him; he might have been judged, even condemned, if 
the tribunal (but an imjDartial tribunal) had found him guilty, and his head 
might have fallen at the hands of the public executioner lik ' hat of a criminal. 
But he was promised pardon if he would return, and iiavu*^, returned he was 
delivered up to the tiiDunal, he was judged by persons in whose impartiality it 
is^possib].e to believe; fin^y he was tortured after sentence was pronounced, 
when everywhere, even to the most insignificant of men and the greatest of 
criminals, time is given to prepare for death. ^ For these things history cannot 
formve the czar. Upon contemiwraries the judgment and death of the czare- 
vitch produced a deep impression. There were persons who admired the 
czar s decision to sacrifice his son to the welfare of the country and his great 
compared him to Brutus. But there were but few such persons 
and they for the were foreigners and not Russians. The great- 

ness of Brutus and civic virtues in general did not powerfully move the hearts 
of our forefathers; but each of them felt that it was unnatural for a father to 
take away his son’s life! 

Temble rumours as to the details of the czarevitch’s death began to be 
current amongst the people; some said that he had been secretly poisoned, 
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others that he had been strangled, and yet others that the czar himself had 
cut off liis head in the cell. An these were fables, but fables which, however, 
may even now be met with in the works of many foreign authors and which 
also prove how powerfully the imagination of contemporaries w^ affected by 
this event and how much it was talked of. That noble quality of human 
nature — sympathy with sufferings even when they are deserved — made 
the czarevitch dearer still to his numerous partisans. The idea that Peter 
had indeed been “changed’' became stronger. The common people, the 
merchants, the clergy, even distinguished persons, when they were not afraid 
of being overheard, said: “Would such a thing have been possible if he were 
the rightful czar — would he have killed his son and made the czarevna take 
the veil?” In some more fanatical minds the idea became confirmed that 
the czarevitch was alive and the name of the unfortunate young man became, 
as did in previous times the name of the czarevitch Dmitri, an ensign for im- 
postors and pretenders.^ 
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at the head of them, sitting astride on a cask of brandy, which was kid on a 
sledge drawn by four oxen. They were followed by other sledges loaded with 
fooc. and drink; and the march was accompanied by the rough m-osic of 
drums, trumpets, horns, hautboys, and fiddles, all playing out of tune; and 
the clattering of pots and pans, brandished by a troop of cooks and scullions. 
The train was swelled by a number of men dressed as monks of various 
Eomish orders, and each carrying a bottle and glass. The czar and his 
courtiers brought up the rear, the former in the garb of a Dutch skipper, the 
latterin various comic disg^uises. 

■^en the procession arrived at the place where the conclave was to be held 
the cardinals were led into a long gallery, part of which had been boarded off 
into a range of closets in each of which a cardinal was shut up with plenty of 
food and intoxicating liquors. To every one of their eminences were attached 
two conclavists — cunning young fellows, whose business it was to ply their 
principals well with drink, carry real or pretended messages to and fro between 
the members of the sacred college, and provoke them to bawl out all sorts of 
abuse of each other and of their respective families. The czar listened eagerly 
to all this ribaldry, not forgetting in the midst of his glee to note down on his 
tablets any hints of which it might be possible for him to make a vindictive 
use. The cardinals were not released from confinement until they were all 
agreed upon a number of farcical questions submitted to them by the kniaz 
pajKt. 

The orgie lasted three days and three nights. The doors of the conclave 
were at last thrown open in the middle of the day, and the pope and his car- 
dinals were carried home dead drunk on sledges — that is to say, such of them 
as survived; for some had actually died during the debauch, and others never 
recovered from its effects. This stupid farce was repeated three times; and 
on the last occasion especially it was accompanied with other abominations, 
which admit of no description. Peter himself had his death accelerated by 
his excesses in the last conclave. 

From 1714 to 1717 Peter published ninety-two ordinances or regulations; 
in 1718 alone, in that year of crime, thirty-six ukases, or regulations, were 
promulgated, and twenty-seven in 1719. The majority of them related 
(firectly to his new establishments. The council of mines dates in its origin 
from that period, as do also the uniformity of weights and measures, the 
mstitution of schools for teaching arithmetic in all tlie towns of the empire; 
that of orphan-houses and foundling-hospitals, of workshops for the poor, and 
of manuf^tories of tapestry, silks, linens, and cloths for soldiers' clothing; 
the founding of the city of Ladoga; the canal of the same name, which he 
began with his own hands; that of Kronstadt; the plan of another, which now 
unites the Baltic to the Caspian by the intermedium of the Volga; besides 
numerous measures of detail, inclucfing the police, the health of towns^ lighting 
and cleansing, founded upon what he had remarked during the previous year 
in the great cities of Europe. 

At this sanguinary epoch it was that, bv this multitude of establishments 
for the promotion of all Kinds of indust^, ne gave the most rapid impulse to 
the knowledge, commer^, and civilisation to which he sacrificed his son; as 
though, by mus redoubling his activity, he had sought to escape from himself, 
or to paJhate, by the importance of the result, the horror of the sacrifice. In 
several of these ordinances it is remarkable that, either from the inconsistency 
which is inherent in our nature or from the pride of a despot, which believes 
its^ detached from and above everything, he required respect to be paid 
to rdipon, at the very moment when, with such cruelty, he was paying no 
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respect to the sanctity of his own oath; and yet the importance of keeping 
sworn faith must have been well known to a prince who one day said, “ The 
irreligious cannot be tolerated because, by sapping religion, they turn into 
ridicSe the sacredness of an oath, which is the foundation of all society.^' 

It is true that, on this occasion, pushing right into wrong, as he too often 
did, he mutilated and banished to Siberia a miserable creature who, when 
drunk, had been guilty of blasphemy. So intolerant was he against intoler- 
ance. The raskolniks were, and still are, the blind and uncompromising 
enemies of all innovation. One of them, at that period, even believed that he 
might avenge heaven by an assassination. Under the guise of a suppliant, 
this fanatic had easily penetrated into the chamber of the prince; he was 
already within reach of him, and, while he feigned to implore him, his hand 
was seeking for the da^er under his clothes, when, fortunately, it dropped 
and betrayed the assassin, by falling at the feet of the czar. 

This abortive crime had made the persecution rage with redoubled fury 
when, aU at once, a frightful report was spread; it was soon confiimed that 
several hundred of these wretched beings had taken refuge in a church, and, 
rather than abjure their superstitions, had set fire to their asylum, leaving 
nothing but their ashes to their persecutor. A horrible sacrifice, which, 
however, was not useless. Peter saw his error; his intolerance was only polit- 
ical — it was enlightened by these flames, which religious intolerance witnessed 
with such atrocious joy. 

Yet, unable to forgive these sectaries an obstinacy which was victorious 
over his own, he once more tried against them the weapon of ridicule. He 
ordered that they should wear a bit of yellow stuff on their backs, to distin- 
guish them from his other subjects. This mark of humiliation, however, they 
considered as a distinction. Some malignant advisers endeavoured to rouse 
his anger again, but he replied, “No; I have learned that they are men of 
■pure morals; they are the most upright merchants in the empire; and neither 
honour nor the welfare of the coimtry will allow of their being martyi^ for 
their errors. Besides, that which a degrading badge and force of reason have 
been unable to effect will never be accomplished by punishment; let them, 
therefore, live in peace.” 

These were remarkable words, and worthy the pupil of Holland and Eng- 
land, worthy of a prince to whom superstition was a most inveterate enemy. 
In reality, he was a believer, but not credulous; and even while he knelt on 
the field of victory, he gave thanks to God alone for the reward of so many 
toils, and could separate the cause of heaven from that of the priests; it was 
his wish that they should be citizens. We have seen that he subjected them 
to the same taxes as his other subjects; and because the monks eluded them 
he diminished their numbers. He unmasked the superstitious impostures of 
the priests, who all sought to close up every cranny by which the light might 
have a chance of reaching them. 

For this reason, they held St. Petersburg in abhorrence. According to their 
description of it, this half-built city, by which Russia already aspired to civ- 
ilisation, was one of the mouths of hell. It was they who obtained from “^e 
unfortunate Alexis a promise that it should be destroyed. Their prophecies 
repeatedly fixed the epoch at which it would be overthrown by the wrath of 
heav^. The labours upon it were then suspended, for so great was the fear 
thus inspired that the orders of the terrible czar were issued almost in vain. 

On one occasion, these lying priests were for some days particularly active; 
they displayed one of their sacred images, from which the tears flowed mirac- 
ulously; it wept the fate which impended over those who dwelt in this new 
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city. "Its hour is at hand,’* said they, " and it will be swallowed up, with all 
its inhabitants, by a tremendous inundation.” On hearing of this miracle of 
the tears, the treacherous construction which was put upon it, and the per- 
turbation which it occasioned, Peter thought it necessary to hasten to the 
spot. There, in the midst of the people, wio were petrified with terror, and 
of his tongue-tied court, he seizec the miraculous image, and discovered its 
mechanism; the multitude were stupefied with a j^ious horror, but he ojDened 
their eyes by showing them, in those of the idol, the congealed oil, which was 
melted by the flame of tapers inside, and then flowed drop by drop through 
openings artfully provided for the purpose. 

At a later period he did still more; the horrible execution of a young 
Russian by the priests was the cause. This unfortunate man had brought 
back from Germany a highly^ valuable knowledge of medicine, and had left 
there some superstitious prejudices. For this reason aU his motions were 
watched by the priests; and they at last caught up some thoughtless words 
against their sacred images. They immediately arrested the regenerated 
young Russian, sentenced him without mercy, and put him to a torturing 
death. But this individual evil produced a general good. Indignant at their 
cruelty, Peter deprived the clergy of the right of condenming to death. The 
priests lost a jurisdiction which they alleged they had possessed for seven cen- 
turies, from tlae time of Vladimir the Great, and thus t ne source of their power 
was forever annihilated by this execrable abuse of it. 

It was particularly in that sanguinary year, so fatal to the last hope which 
the old Russians placed in his successor, that Peter seemed in haste to sever 
them from their ancient customs, by giving an entirely new form to the admin- 
istration of his empire. As far back as 1711, he had already replaced the old 
supreme court of the boyars .by a- senate, a sovereign council, into which 
merit and services might obtain admission, independent of noble origin. Sub- 
sequently, and eveiy year, other changes had been effected. Thus, in 1717, 
he brought from Fr^ce, along with a commercial treaty, the institution of a 
general police. But, in 1718, instead of the old prikaz, he substituted, at one 
stroke, colleges for foreign affairs, naval affairs, finance, justice, and com- 
merce, and fixed, by a general relation, and with the utmost minuteness, 
the functions and privileges of each of them. 

At the i^me time, when capable Russians were not to be found, he 
appointed his Swedish prisoners, and the most eminent of the foreigners, to 
fifl these administrative and judicial situations. He was careful to give the 
highest oflices to natives, and the second to foreigners, that the native officers 
r^ht support, against the pride and jealousy of their countrymen, these for- 
eigner who served them as instructors and guides. For the purpose of form- 
ing Ms young nobles for the service of the state, he adjoined a considerable 
number of them to each college; and there merit alone could raise them from 
the lowest stations to the first rank. 

RENEWED HOSTmiTIES WITH SWEDEN (1719-1721 A.D.) 

The death of Charles XII was immediately followed by a revolution in 
Sweden. His sister Ulrica Eleonora, who was married to the crown prince of 
Hesse-Casi^l, succeeded him on the throne; but the constitution was changed, 
the despotic authority of the crown was reduced to a mere shadow, and the 
queen and her husband became the tools of an oligarchy who usurped all the 
powers of the state. The czar and the new queen mutually protested their 
desire for peace; but Peter at the same time announced to the Swedi^ plen- 
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ipotentiaries that, if the projDositions he had made were not accepted within 
two months, he would marcb forty thousand men into Sweden to expedite 
the negotiations. 

A project for the pacification of the north, the very opposite from that 
conceived by Gortz, was formed by the diet of Brunswick. The concocters 
of this scheme started from the princijole that the German possessions of Swe- 
den were more onerous than profitable to that power, as the occasions of 
interminable wars. It was resolved, therefore, that they should be aban- 
doned to the powers that had conquered them; but as it was reasonable that 
the new possessors should purchase the ratification of their titles by some 
services to the common cause, they were required to aid Sweden in recover- 
ing possession of Finland and of Livonia, the granary of that kingdom. Of 
alL the czar’s conquests nothing was to be left to him but St. Petersburg, Kron- 
stadt, and Narva; and, if he refused to assent to this arrangement, all the 
contracting powers were to unite their forces and compel him to submit. 
This was one of those brilliant and chimerical schemes with which diplomatists 
sometimes allow their minds to be so dazzled as not to be convinced of their 
impracticability until after a lavish waste of blood. 

Whilst the allies were in imagination depriving Peter of his conquests, 
Siniavin, his admiral, took from the Swedes two ships of the line and a brig- 
antine, which were carrying corn to Stockholm. The queen of Sweden, 
however, encouraged by the promises made her by Lord Carteret, the ambas- 
sador of George I, intimated to the czar that she would break off the con- 
ferences at Aland if he did not consent to restore all the provinces he had 
conquered. By way of reply, Peter went in June, 1719, with a fleet «of 30 
ships, 150 galleys, and 3CH3 barges, carrying in all 40,000 men, to Aland, 
took: up his station for a while under the cliffs of the island of Lameland, 
and sent Apraxin to ravage the wastes on the right of Stockholm, whilst 
Lessy destroyed eveiything on the left of the city. North and south Telge, 
Nykoping, Norkoping, Osthammer, and Oregrund, together with two small 
towns, were burned, besides 150 noble mansions, 43 mills, 1,360 villages, 
21 copper, iron, and tile works — among the iron works one was worth 
300,000 dollars; 100,000 cattle were slaughtered, and 80,000 bars of iron 
thrown into the sea. The miues were blown up and the woods set on fire, 
and Stockholm itseff was seriously threatened. Meanwhile, the Englisn 
fleet under Admiral Norris again entered the Baltic. Peter sent a mes^e 
to the English admiral asking peremptorily whether he came only as a friend 
to Sweden or as an enemy to Eussia. The admiral’s answer was that as 
yet he had no positive orders. This equivocal reply did not hinder Peter 
from keeping the sea, and incessantly harassing the Swedes before the eyes 
of their naval allies. 

"Eie Swedish oligarchs and their mock king^ had reckoned in vain upon 
the intercession of the English ambassador, and the aid of the admiral and 
his fleet. Carteret was not even listened to by Peter, and Admiral Norris 
did not venture to attack the Bussians, because he knew that the English 
nation was dissatisfied with the politics of their king and of his ministers, 
who favoured his Hanoverian plans. The Swedes were at length obliged 
to acquiesce in the Russian demands; negotiations for peace were again com- 
menced in Nystad at the end of the year 1720, but their conclusion was 
only brought about at the close of the following year by the exercise of some 
further cruelties on the part of the Bussians. The Swedes had demanded a 


^ Ulnca liad ceded the crown to her husband. 
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cessation of hostilities during the whole time in which the negotiations were 
pending, but Peter only granted it till May, 1721, in order to compel the 
council of state to come to a resolution by that time; and as they still pro- 
crastinated, the whole coast of Sweden was again plundered and devastated 
in the month of June. 

The Russian incendiaries landed in sight of the English, whose fleet 
under Admiral Norris, still continued in the Baltic, but did not venture to 
lend any assistance to the Swedes. The whole coast, from Gefle as far as 
Umea, was ravaged; four small towns, nineteen villages, eighty nobles’ and 
five hundred peasants’ houses burned; twelve iron-works and eight saw- 
mifls destroyed; six galleys and other ships carried away. Peter’s pleni- 
potentiaries at last prevailed — for he so jocularly called his soldiers and 
sailors who were committi^ such horrible destruction in Sweden. Negoti- 
ations were again opened in Nystad, a small town in Finland, and the war 
of twenty-one years was closed by a peace dictated by the conquering czar. 

The provinces ceded to Russia by the Peace of Nystad (September 10th, 
1721) were Livonia, Esthonia, and Karelia, together with Viborg, Kexhohn, 
and the island of Osel; on the other hand, Peter restored Finland, with the 
exception of Viborg and Kexhohn, and promised to pay two millions of 
dollars, but in the first years of the peace scarcely paid on half a million. 

From this time forward, the despotic sway and military oppression of 
Russia became the dread of all neighbouring countries and people. All 
contributed to the external greatness and splendour of the ruler of a bar- 
barous but powerful race of Slavs, whom he constrained to adopt the vest- 
ments of civilisation. The czar- commanded in Poland and Scandinavia; 
where weak or wicked governments were constantly in dread from the dis- 
content of the people. He also gained an influence in Germany, which xilti- 
mately caused no small anxiety to the emperor and the empire. The Russian 
minister Bestuzhev played the chief part in Sweden in all political affairs, 
sometimes^ by counsel and sometimes by threats, sometimes by mediation 
and sometimes by commands. Bestuzhev was powerful in the Swedish coun- 
cil, and at the same time, in compliance with the wishes of his master, allured 
agists, artisans, workmen, and all those who had b^n deprived of occupa- 
tion or ruined by the late inroads of the Russians, to remove with their 
■tools, manufactures, and trades to Russia. Peter employed these people 
in all parts of his empire to raise up manufactories, to originate trades, 
and to set mines and iron-works in action. 

The Rusdan minister s^ke in a no less commanding tone in Copen- 
hagen than in Sweden, for Denmark was also frightened by Peter’s threats 
to adopt and second the caui^ of the duke of Holstein. The duke was detained 
in Russia by repeated promises, of whose fulfilment there was little prospect. 
The Poles, through Russian mediation, were at length reconciled to their 
king, and the Russians not only kept firm possession of Courland, but remained 
in Poland itself, under the pretence of preserving the peace of the country. 
Peter, nevertheless, in his negotiations with Gortz and Charles XII, had 
showed h ims elf well inclined to sacrifice King Augustus to his plans; but 
this scheme was frustrated by the death of Charles. 


PETEK AS ADMINISTEATOR 

Peter had now achieved a prodigious amount of external and internal 
power; yet the original nucleus of it aU was nothing more than fifty young 
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companions in debauchery, whom he transformed into soldiers, and the 
remains of a sailing-l^at, which had been left forgotten in a magazine. In 
twenty-five years this seed, nursed by a skilful and vigorous hand, had, 
on the one part, produced two hundred thousand men, divided into fifty-five 
regiments, and cantoned, with three hundred field pieces, in permanent 
quarters; a body of engineers, and, particularly, of foimidable artfllery-men; 
and fourt^n thousand pieces of cannon, deposited in a great central estab- 
lishment, in the fortresses, and three militaiy magazines on the frontiers of 
the three chief national enemies, the TutIk, the Poles, and the Swedes. 
On the other hand, from the relics of the sailing boat had arisen thirty ships 
of the line, a proportionate number of frigates and smaller vessels of war, 
two hundred galleys with sails and oars, and a mijltitude of experienced 
mariners. 

But with what treasures did Peter undertake the moral and physical 
transformation of such an extensive empire? We behold an entire land 
metamorphosed, cities containing a hundred thousand souls, ports, canals, 
and establishments of all kinds, created; thousands of skilful Europeans 
attracted, maintained and rewarded; several fleets built, and others purchased; 
a permanent army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, trained, equipped, 
provided with every species of arms and ammunition, and several times 
renewed; subsidies of men and money given to Poland; and four wars under- 
taken. One of these wars spread over half of Europe and when it lasted 
twen^-one years the treasury from which it was fed stiU remained full. 
And Peter, whose revenues on his accession did not exceed a few hundred 
thousand pounds, declared to Munich that he could have carried on the war 
for twenty-one years longer without contracting any debt. 

Will order and economy be sufficient to account for these phenomena? 
We must, doubtless, admire them in the czar, who refused hunself every 
superfluity at the same time that he spared nothing for the improvement of 
his empire. Much must have been gained when, after having wrested the 
indirect taxes from the boyars, who were at once civil, military, and financial 
managers, and from those to whom the boyars sold in portions the coHecting 
of them, Peter, in imitation of Holland, entrusted the finances to committees 
compost of select merchants. We may also feel less surprised at the increase 
of his revenue, after we have seen him subjecting to taxation the cleigy as 
well as the laity; suppressing a number of monasteries, by forbidding mon- 
astic vows to be taken before the age of fifty; and uniting their estates to the 
domains of the crown, which were swelled by confiseations, by the reversion 
of his brother Ivan’s appanage, and by his conquests from the Swedes. 

We must remark, at the same time, that he had opened his states to foreign 
commerce and to the treasures of Europe, which were carried thither to be 
exchanged for the many raw materials which had hitherto remained valueless; 
we must consider the augmentation of revenue which necessarily ensued, and 
the possibility of requiring to be paid in money a multitude of taxes which 
had previously been paid in kind. Thus, in place of quotas of provisions, 
which were brought from great distances and were highly oppressive to the 
people, he substituted a tax; and the sum raised was applied to the payment 
of contractors. It is true that even under this new system the state was 
shamefully robbed; for the nobles contrived in secret to get the contracts into 
their own hands, in order to fatten upon the blood of the people; but Peter 
at len^ perceived them; the evil betrayed itself by its own enoimity. lie 
czar then created commissions of inquiry, passed whole days in them, and, 
during several years, keeping these great peculators always in sight, made 
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tliem disgorge by fines and confiscations, and punished them by the knout, 
the halter, and the axe. 

To this superintendence by the head of the state, which, subsequently to 
1715, the contraction of the war within a narrower circle allowed him to exert, 
let us add the increase of salary to the collectors, which deprived them of all 
pretext for misconduct. Nor must it be forgotten that most of the stipends 
were paid in kind; and that, for several years, the war, being carried on out of 
the empire, supplied its own wants. It must be observed, too, that the cities 
and provinces in which the troops were afterwards quartered furnished their 
pay on the spot, by which the charge of discount was saved; and that the 
measures which they adopted for their subsistence appear to have been muni- 
cipal, and consequently as Httle oppressive as possible. Finally, we must 
remark, in 1721, the substitution, in place of the Tatar house-tax, of a poll- 
tax, which was a real impost on land, assessed according to a census repeated 
every twenty years, the payment of which the agriculturists regulated among 
themselves, in proportion to the value of their joroduce. , 

At the same time, the reformer refused to foreigners the privilege of trad- 
ing with each other in Russia; he even gave to his subjects exclusively the 
right of conveying to the frontiers of the empire the merchandise which for- 
eigners had bought from them in the interior. Thus he ensured to his own 
people the profit of carriage. In 1716 he chose rather to give up an advan- 
tageous aUiance with the .^glish than to relinq^uish this ri^t in theii* favour. 

But all the causes we have enumerated will not yet account for the possi- 
bility of so many gigantic undertakings and such immense results, v/ith a fixed 
revenue in specie which, in 1715, was estimated by arx attentive observer at 
only some notions of roubles. But in the fiscal expedients of a despotic 
empire it is to fluctuating revenue, illegal resources, and arbitrary measures 
that we must direct our attention; astonishment then ceases, and then begins 
pity for one party, indignation against another, and surprise excited by the 
ignorance with respect to conomercial affairs which is displayed by the high 
and mighty geniuses of despotism, in comparison with the unerring instinct 
which is manifested by the humblest community of men who are free. 

It is the genius of Russian despotism, therefore, that we must question as 
to the means by which it produced such gigantic results; but however far it 
may be disposed to push its frightful candour, will it point out to us its army 
recruited by men w]aom the villages sent tied together in pairs, and at their 
own expense — soldiers at a penny a day, payable every four months, and 
often marching without pay; slaves whom it was thought quite enough to 
feed, and who were contented with some handfuls of rye or of oats made into 
gruel or into ill-baked bread: unfortunate wretches who, in spite of the 
blimders of their gener^, were compelled to be victorious, under pain of 
being decimated! Or will tto despotism confess that, while it gave nothing 
to tliese serfs, who were enlisted for life, it required everything from them; 
that, after twenty-one years of war, it compelled them to dig canals, like 
miserable bond-slaves? ^‘For they ought to serve their country,” said Peter, 
‘"either by defending or enriching it; that is what they are made for.” 

Could this autocrat pride himself on the perennial fulness of an exchequer 
which viokted its engagements in such a manner that most of the foreigners 
who were in his service were anxious to quit it? What answer could he make 
to that hollow and lengthened groan which, even yet, seems to rise from 
every house in Taganrog, and in St. Petersburg, and from his forts, built by the 
most deadly kind of statute-labour, and peopled by requisitions? One half 
of the inhabitants of the villages were sent to construct them, and were 
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relieved by the other half every six months; and the weakest and the most 
mdustrious of them never more saw their homes! 

These unfortunate beings, whatever might be their calling, from the 
common delver to the watchmaker and jeweller, were tom without mercy 
from their families, their ploughs, their workshops, and their counting-houses. 
They travelled to their protracted torture at their own expense; they worked 
without any pay. Some were compelled to fill up swamps, and build houses 
on them; others, to remove thither suddenly, and establish their trade there; 
and all these hapless men, one p^t of whom were bent to the earth with toil, and 
the other part in a manner lost in a new world, were so badly fed and sheltered, 
or breathed such a pestilential air, that the Russians of that period used to 
say that St. Petersburg was built upon a bed of human skeletons. 

Listen to the complaints of the nobles and the richest merchants: after 
the gtft of a hundred vessels had been required from them, they were forced 
to unite in this slough to build stone houses, and were also constrained to live 
there at a much greater expense than they would have incurred in their own 
homes. And when even the clergy remonstrated against the excessive taxes 
laid upon the priests (who were able to mdenmify themselves out of their 
flocks) who can be-^ astonished at the possibility of so many creations, and at 
the plenitude of a treasury which opened so widely to receive and so scantily 
to disburse? 

Personal services, taxes in kmd, taxes in money — these were the three 
main sources of the power of the czar. We have just seen what estimate we 
ought to form as to the manner in which the first of these was employed. 
As to the taxes in kind and in money, how could the insulated cries of such a 
multitude of tax-payers, who were scattered over so wide a space, have reached 
the present age, if the excess of a simultaneous and universal evil had not 
blended them into one vast clamour, stronger than time and space? It is 
from this we learn the names of the throng of taxes which were laid upon 
everything, and at every opportunity, for the war, the admiralty,, the recruit- 
ing-service, for the horses used in the public works, for the brick and lime- 
kihis required in the building of St. Petersburg, for the post-ofl&ce, the govern- 
ment offices, the extraordinary expenses, for the contributions in kind, for 
the requisitions of men and their pay and subsistence, and for the salaries of 
those who were in place; to which must be added innumerable other duties 
on mills, ponds, baths, beehives, meadows, gardens, and, in the towns, on 
every square fathom of land which bore the name of black, or non-free. And 
all this was a^avated by other exorbitant and grinding burdens, and by 
fleecing the artisans in proportion to their industry and their assumed wealth 
— the result of which was that they concealed both; the most laborious of 
them buried their earnings that they might hide them from the nobles; and 
the nobles intrusted their riches to foreign banks, that they might hide them 
from the czar. 

To this we have yet to add the secondary oppressions; collectors, whose 
annual pay was, for a long time, only six roubles; and who, nevertheless, 
accumulated fortunes in four years, for they converted to their own use two 
thirds of the sums which they extorted; executing by torture whoever was 
imable to pay, they made the most horrible misuse of the unlimited powers 
which according to the practice of absolute governments, were necessarily 
entrusted to them; — despotism being unable to act otherwise than by dele- 
gation. 

These men had the right of levying taxes on all the markets of the cotmtry, 
of laying whatever duties they pleas^ upon com|a®flities, and of breaking 
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into houses, for the purpose of preventing or discovering infractions of their 
orders, so that the unfortunate people, finding that they had nought which 
they could call their own, and that everything, even to their industry, belonged 
to the czar, ceased to exert themselves for more than a mere subsistence, and 
lost that spirit which only a man's personal interest can inspire. Accordingly, 
the forests were peopled with men driven to desperation, and those who at 
first remain^ in the villages, finding that they were obliged to pay the taxes 
of the fugitives as well as their own, speedily joined their companions. 

What can bear witness -more strongly to the disordered state of those times 
than the facts themselves? They show us grandees, who were possessed of 
the lughest credit, repeatedly convicted of embezzling the public money; 
others hanged or l^headedl and a vice-chancellor himself daring, without 
any authority, to give places and pensions, and, in so poor a country, con- 
triving to purloin nearly a hundred and fifty thousand poimds. It was not, 
therefore, the czar alone whom the people accused of their sufiiermgs. But 
such is the ^ure of despotism that, in depriving the people of their will, it 
takes upon itself the whole responsibility. All, however, agree that, about 
1715, they beheld their czar astounded at the aspect of such numerous evils; 
they acknowledge the efforts which he had made, and that ^11 of them had not 
been fruitless. 

But, at the same time, to account for the inexhaustible abundance of the 
autocrat's treasury, they represent him to us as monopolising everything 
for his own benefit, giving to the current coin of his empire the value which 
suited his pu^ose, and receiving it from foreigners at no more than its intrin- 
sic worth. They accuse him of having engrossed the jpurchase or sale of 
numberless native smd foreign productions, either by suddenly taxing various 
kinds of merchandise or by assuming the right of being the exclusive pur- 
chaser, at his own price, to sell again at an exorbitant price when he had 
become the sole possessor. They say also that, forestalling everything, 
their czar made Inmself the sole merchant trading from European Russia 
to China and Siberia, as well as the sole mint-master, the sole trader in tobacco, 
soap, talc, pitch, and tar; that having also declared himself the only public- 
house keeper in an empire where drunkenness held sovereim sway, this 
monopoly annually brought back into his coffers aU the pay Siat had been 
disbursecl from them. 

When, in 1716, he wished to defmy the expenses of his second j’oumey 
to Holland, and at the sme time avoid being a loser by the rate of exchange, 
what was the plan which he adopted? He laid hands on all the leather 
intended for exportation, which he paid for at a maximum fiixed by himself, 
^d then expoi^d it on his own account, the proceeds being made payable 
in Holland, where it was purchased by foreigners. 

It is thus that many of his contemporaries explain the riches of a prince 
who was the principal manufacturer and merchant of a g^t empire — the 
creator, the superintendent of its arts. In his eyes, his subjects were nothing 
more lhan workmen, whose labours he prompted, estimated, and rewarded 
according to his own pleasure; he reserved to himself the sale of the produce 
of their industry, and the immense profits which he thus gained he employed 
in doubling that produce. 

What a singular founder of commerce in his empire was a monarch who 
drew it ah whhin his own sphere and absorbed it in himseUl We may, 
however, be allowed to believe that he sometimes became a merchant and 
manufacturer, as he became a soldier and a sailor, for the sake of example, 
and that the obstinate repugnance of his ignorant subjects to many branches 
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of industry and commerce long compelled him to retain the monopoly of 
them, whether he would or not. It is curious to remark how his despotism 
recoiled upon himself when he interfered with matters so impatient of arbi- 
trary power as trade and credit. Soloviev is an example of this. Assisted 
by the privileges which Peter had granted to him, that merchant succeeded 
in establishing at Amsterdam the first commercial Russian factory that had 
ever been worthy of notice; but in 1717, when the czar visited Holland for 
the second time, his greedy courtiers irritated him against their fellow coimtiy- 
man. Soloviev had not chosen to ransom himself from the envy which his 
riches inspired. They therefore slandered him to their sovereign; he was 
arrested and sent back to Russia; his correspondents lost their advances; 
confidence was ruined, and the autocrat, by confiscating this source of riches, 
destroyed his work with his own hand. Yet he had a glimpse of something 
like fre^trade principles. He would never impose any higher i^nalty on 
smu^ling than confiscation. “ Commerce,'' he said, is like a timid maiden, 
who is scared by rough usage, and must be won by gentle means. Smuggle 
who will, and welcome. The merchant who exposes himself to the chance 
of having his goods confiscated runs a greater risk than my treasury. If he 
cheats me nine t'mes and I catch him the tenth, I shall be no loser by the 
game." 


The Church and the Aristocracy 

Peter had never been at any pains to conceal his indifference or contempt 
for the natio^l church; but it was not until that cuhninatip? point in his 
history at which we are now arrived that he ventured to aecomp iis i his design 
of abolishing the office of patriarch. He had left it unfilled for one-and- 
twenty years, and he formally suppressed it after the conclusion of the Peace 
of Nystad; when heaven had declared in his favour, as it seemed to the multi- 
tude, who always believe the Deity to be on the strongest side. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, the synod, in spite of Theophanes, its president, whom 
we may consider as his minister for religious affairs, dared to desire that a 
patriarch might be appointed. But bursting into a sudden pEission Peter 
started up, struck his breast violently with his hand and the table with his 
cutlass, and exclaimed^ “Here, here is your patriarch!"* He then hastily 
qmtted the room, castmg, as he departed, a stem look upon the panic- 
stmek prelates. 

Of the two conquests which Peter consummated about the same time — 
that over Sweden and that by which he annihilated the independence of the 
Russian clergy — it is hard to say which was the more gratifying to his 
pride. Sonieone having communicated to him the substance of a paper 
m the English Spectator, in which a comparison was made between himself 
and Louis XIV, entirely to his own advantage, he disclaimed the superiority 
accorded to him by the essayist, save in one particular; “Louis XlV," said 
he, “w^ greater than I, except that I have been able to reduce my cleigy 
to obedience, while he allowed his clergy to rule him." 

Soon after the abolition of the patriarchate, Peter celebrated the marriage 
of Buturlin, the second kniaz papa of his creation, with the widow of ^tov, 
his predecessor in that mock dignity. The bridegroom was in his eighty- 
fifth year,^ and the bride nearly of the same age. The messengers who invited 
the wading guests were four stutterers; some decrepit old men attended 
the bride; the running footmen were four of the most corpulent fellows that 
could be found; the orchestra was placed on a sledge drawn by bears, which 
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being goaded with iron spikes made with their horrid roarings an accompani- 
ment suitable to the tunes played on the sledge. The nuptial benediction 
was given in the cathedral by a blind and deaf priest with spectacles on. 
The procession, the marriage, the wedding feast, the harassing of the bride 
and l^ridegroom, the ceremonies with which the festivities terminated, were , 
all in the same style of repulsive buffoonery. Among the coarse-minded 
courtiers this passed for an ingenious derision of the clergy. 

The nobles were another order in the state whose resistance, though 
more passive than that of the clergy, was equally insufferable to the czar. 
His hand had always been heavy against that stiff-necked race. He had 
no mercy upon their indolence and superstition, no toleration for their pride 
of birth or wealth. As landed proprietors he regarded them merely as the 
possessors of fiefs, who held them by the tenure of being serviceable to the 
state. Such was the spirit of the law of 1715 relative to inheritances, which 
till then had been equally divided; but from that date the real estate was 
to descend to one of the males, the choice of whom was left to the father, 
while only the personal property was to pass to the other children. In this 
respect the law was favourable to paternal authority and aristocracy; but 
its real purpose waa rendered obvious by other clauses. It decreed that the 
inheritors of personal property should not be permitted to convert it into 
real estate until after seven years of military service, ten years of civil service, 
or fifteen years’ profession of some kind of art or of commerce. Nay, more, 
if we may rely on the authority of Perry, every heir of property to the amount 
of five hundred roubles, who had not learned the rudiments of his native 
language or of some ancient or foreign language, was to forfeit his inheritance. 

The great nobles had ere this been shorn of their train of boyar followers, 
or noble domestics, by whom they were perpetually attended, and these were 
transformed into soldiers, disciplined m the European manner. At the 
same time severaTthousand cavalry were formed out of the sons of the priests, 
who were free men, but not less ignorant and superstitious than their fathers. 
Against the inertness of the nobles, too, Peter made war even in the sanctu- 
ary of their families. Every one of them between the ages of ten and thirty, 
who evaded an enlistment which. was termed voluntary, was to have his 
property confiscated to the use of the person by whom he was denounced. 
iTie sons of the nobles were arbitrarily wrested from them; some were placed 
in military schools; others were sent to unlearn their barbarian manners 
and acquire new habits and knowledge among polished nations; many of 
them were obliged to keep up a correspondence with the czar on the subject 
of what they were learning; on their return, he himself questioned them, 
and if they were found not to have benefited by their travels, disgrace and 
ridicule were their punishment. Given up to the czar’s buffoon, they became 
the laughing-stocks of the court, and were compelled to perform the most 
degrading office in the palace. These were the tjn*annical punishments 
of a reformer wiio imagined that he might succeed in doing violence to nature 
by beginning education at an age when it ought to be completed, and W 
subjecting grown-up men to chastisements which would scarcely be bearable 
for children. 

It is with reason that Mannstein reproaches Peter with having expected 
to transform, by travels in polished countries, men who were fdready con- 
firmed in their habits, and who were steeped to the core in ignorance, sloth, 
and barbarism. “The greatest part of them,” he says, “acquired nothing 
but vices.” This it was which drew upon Peter a lesson from his sage; 
for such was the appellation which he gave to Dolgoniki. That senator 
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having pertinaciously, and without assigning any reason, maintained that 
the travels of the Russian youth would be useless, made no other reply to 
an impatient and passionate contradiction from the despot than to fold the ' 
i ukase in silence, run his nail forcibly along it, and then desire the autocrat 
j to try whether, with all his power, he coidd ever obliterate the crease that 
’ was made in the paper. 

i At last, by his ukase of January 24th, 1722, Pejer annihilated the privi- 
leges of the old Russian aristocracy, and under ther'specious pretext of mak- 
i ing merit the only source of social distinction, he created a new order of 
I nobility, divided into eight military and as many civil grades, all immediately 
; and absolutely dependent on the czar. The only favour allowed to the old 
landed aristocracy was that they were not deprived.of the right of appearing 
at court; but none of them could obtain the rank and appointments of an 
officer, nor, in any company, the respect and distinctions exclusively belong- 
ing to that rank, until they had risen to it by actual service. Such was the 
fundamental principle of that notorious system called the tchin;^ and plaus- 
ible as it may appear upon a superficial view, it has been fruitful of nothing 
but hideous tyranny, corruption, chicanery, and malversation. The modem 
nobility of Russia \s in fact but a vile bureaucracy. The only thing truly com- 
' mendable in the ukase of 1722 is that it degrades to the level of the rabble 
every nobleman convicted of crime and sentenced to a pxmishment that ought 
to entail infamy. Previously, as the reader has already seen, a nobleman 
might appear unabashed in public, and claim all the privileges of his birth, 
with his back still smarting from the executioner^s lash. 


Commerce with the East 

Peter had alwa 3 ^ encountered gr^t difficulty in attracting to St. Petersburg 
the commerce of central Russia, which the merchants obstinately persisted in 
throwing away upon Archangel. Yet at St. Petersburg they enjoyed several 
privileges, and a milder climate allowed of two freights a year, while at Arch- 
angel the ice would admit of only one. To this must be added the advantage 
of a calmer sea, a better port, lower duties, a much shorter distance, arid a 
much larger concourse of purchasers; but no persuasion could make the Rus- 
sians abandon the old routine, until at last Peter treated them like ignorant 
and stubborn children, to whom he would do good in spite of themselves. In 
1722 he expressly prohibited the carrying of any g^ds to Archangel but such 
as belonged to the district of that government. This ordinance at first raised 
a great outcry among the traders, both native and foreign, and caused several 
bankruptcies; but the merchants, accustoming themselves by degrees to come 
to St. fttersburg, at last found themselves gamers by the chan^. 

The trade wim the Mongols and Chinese had been jeopardised by the extor- 
tions of Prince Gaga™, the governor of Siberia, and by acts of violence com- 
mitted by the Russians m Peking and in the capital of Contaish, the prin^ 
pontiff of a sect of dissenters from Lamaism. To check the growth of this evil, 
Peter sent Ismailov, a captam in the guards, to Pekmg, with presents to the 
emperor, among which were several pieces of turnery, the work of his own 
hands. The negotiation was successful; but the Russians soon lost the fruits 
of it by fresh acts of indiscretion, and were expell^ from Chiim by order of 
KflTTi- hi- The Russian court alone retained the right of sending a caravw 
every three years to Peking; but that right again was subsequently lost in 


1 The men who here no tMh the iehomii narod, thatfs, the black people, or blackguards. 
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WAE WITH PERSIA (1721^1724 A.D.) 

Peter’s attention had long been directed to the Caspian Sea with a view 
to malnTig it more extensively subservient to the trade of Russia with Persia 
jind central Asia, which as yet had been carried on at Astrakhan alone, through 
the medium of Aimenian factors. Soon after the Peace of Nystad had left 
the czar free to carry his arms towards the East, a pretext and an opportunity 
were afforded him for making conquests on the Caspian shores. The Persm 
Empire was faUing to pieces under the hand of the enervated and imbecile 
Bximn Shah. The L^hiians, one of the tributary nations that had replied 
against him, made an inroad into the province of Shirvan, sacked the city of 
Sh^nakha, put the inhabitants to the sword, including three hundred Rus- 
sian traders, and plundered Russian property to the amount of 4,000,000 
roubles. Peter demanded satisfaction; the shah was willing to grant it, but 
pleaded his helpless condition, and entreated the czar to aid him in subduing 

iis rebellious subjects. ^ , 

Tins invitation was promptly accepted, Peter set out for Persia on the 
15th of May, 1722, his consort also accompanying him on this remote expe- 
dition. He sailed down the VoJ^a to the city of Astrakhan, and occupied 
himself in fiTraTniniTig the yrorks for the canals that were to join the Caspian, 
Baltic, and White seas, whilst he awaited the arrival of his forces and material 
of war. His army conasted of twenty-two thousand foot, nine thousand 
drains, and fifteen thousand Cossacks, besides three thousand sailors on 
board the several vessels, who, in making a descent, could do the duty of 
soldiers. The cavalry marched by land through deserts, which are frequently 
without water; and beyond those deserts, they were to passthemountjunsof 
Caucasus, where three hundred men n^ht keep a whole army at bay; but 
Persia was in such anarchy that anything might be attempted. 

The czar sailed above a hundr^ leagues southward from Astrakhan, as 
far as the small fortified town of Andreeva, which was easily taken. Thmce 
the Russian army advanced by land into the province of Daghesfem; and 
manifestoes in the Persian and Russian languages were everywhere dispersed. 
It was necessary to avoid giving any offence to the Ottoman Porte, which 
besides its subjects, the Circassians and Georgians, bordering on this country, 
had in these parts some considerable vassals, who had latety put themselves 
under its protection. Among them, one of the principal was Mahmud D - 
Utmich, imo styled himself sultan, and had the presumption to attack the 
troops of the emperor of Russia. He was totally defeated, and the public 
account says “his country was made a bonfire.” 

In the middle of September, Peter reached Berbent, by the Persians and 
Turks called Demr-kapUj i.e. Iron Gate, because it had formerly such a gate 
towards the south; it is a long narrow town, backed against a steep spur of 
the Caucasus; and its walls, at the other end, are washed by the sea, which, 
in stormy weather, is often known to break over them. These walls may be 
justly accounted one of the wonders of antiquity; they were forty feet Wh 
and six broad; flanked with square towers at intervals of fifty feet. The 
whole work seemed one single piece, being built of a kind of brown free-stone, 
a mortar of pounded shells, the whole forming a mass harder than marble 
itself;^ it was accessible by sea, but, on the land side, seemed impregnable. 
Near it were the ruins of an old wall, like that of China, unquestionably built 
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in times of the earliest antiquity; it was ''carried from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea, and probably was a ramijart thrown up by the ancient kings of 
Persia against the numerous barbarian hordes dwelling between those two 
seas. There were formerly three or four other Caspian gates at different 
passages, and all apparently built for the same end; the nations west, east, 
and north of this sea having ever been formidable barbarians; and from these 
parts principally issued those swarms of conquerors which subdued Asia and 
Europe. 

On the approach of the Russian army, the governor of Derbent, instead 
of standing a siege, laid the keys of the city at the emperor’s feet — whether 
it was that he thought the place not tenable against such a force, or that he 
preferred the protection of the emperor Peter to that of the Afghan rebel 
Mahmud. Thus the army quietly took possession of Derbent, and encamped 
along the sea-shore. The usurper Mahmud, who had already made himWlf 
master of a great part of Persia, had neglect^ nothing to be beforehand with 
the czar and hinder Mm from getting into Derbent; he raised the neighbouring 
Tatars, and hastened thither Mmself; but Derbent was already in the czar’s 
hands. 

Peter was unable to extend his conquests further, for the vessels with pro- 
visions, stores, homes, and recruits had been wrecked near Astrakhan; and 
as the unfavourable season had now set in he returned to Moscow and entered 
it in triumph (January 5th, 1723), though he had no great reason to boast of 
the success of his ill-planned expedition. 

Persia was still divided between Husain and the usurper Mahmud; the 
former sought the support of the emperor of Russia; the latter feared him as 
an avenger who would wrest from him aU the fruits of his rebellion. Mahmud 
used every endeavour to stir up the Ottoman Porte against Peter. With this 
view, he sent an embassy to Constantinople; and the Daghestan ]princes, 
imder the sultan’s protection, having been dispossessed of their dominions by 
the arms of Russia, solicited revenge. The Divan were also under apprehen- 
sions for Georgia, which the Turks considered part of their dominions- The 
sultan was on the point of declaring war, when the courts of Vienna and 
Paris diverted Mm from that measure. The emperor of Germany made a 
declaration that if the Turks attacked Russia he should be obliged to join in 
its defence; and the marquis de Bonac, ambassador from France at Constan- 
tinople, seconded the German menaces; he convinced the Porte that their 
own interest required them not to suffer the usurper of Persia to set an example 
of dethroning sovereigns, and that the Russian Empire had done no more than 
the sultan should have done. 

During these critical negotiations, the rebel Mahmud had advanced 
to the gati^ of Derbent, and laid waste all the neighbouring countries, in order 
to distress the Russians. That part of ancient Hyrcania, now known by the. 
name of Ghilan, was not spared, wMch so irritated the people that they 
voluntarily put themselves imder the protection of the Russians. Herein 
they followed the example of the shah himself, who had sent to implore the 
assistance of Peter the Great; but the ambassador was scarcely on the road 
ere the rebel Mahmud seized on Ispahan, and the person of his sovereign. 
Thamaseb, son of ohe captive shah, escaped, and gettmg together some troops 
fought a battle with the usurper. He was not fess eager than his father m 
urgmg Peter the Great to protect him, and sent to the ambassador a renewal 
of the instructions which the shah Husain had given. 

Though this Persian ambassador, named Tsmail Beg, was not yet arrived, 
his negotiation had succeeded. On Ms landing at Astrakhan, he heard that 
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General Matufkin was on his march with fresh troops to reinforce the Daghe- 
stan anny. The town of Baku, from which the Persians called the Caspian 
Sea, the sea of Baku, was not yet taken. He gave the Bussian general a letter 
to the inhabitants, exhorting them, in his master^s name, to submit to the 
emperor of Russia; the ambassador continued his journey to St. Petersburg, 
and G^eral Matufkin went and sat down before the city of Baku. Tfe 
Persian ambassador reached the czar’s court at the same time as the news of 
the surrender of that city (August, 1723). 

Baku is situated near Shemakha, where th^ Russian factors were massa- 
cred; and although in wealth and number of people inferior to it, is veiy 
famous for its naphtha, with which it supplies all Persia. Never was treaty 
sooner concluded than that of Ismail Beg. The emperor Peter, desirous of 
revenging the death of his subjects, engaged to march an array into Persia, 
in order to assist Thamaseb against the usurper; and the new shah ceded to 
him, brides the cities of Baku and Derbent, the provinces of Ghilan, Mazan- 
daran, and Astarabath. 

Ghilan, as we have already noticed, is the southern Hyrcania; Mazandaran, 
which is contiguous to it, is the country of the Mardi; Astarabath borders on 
Mazandaran; and these were the three principal provinces of the ancient 
kings of the Medes. Thus Peter by his arms and treaties came to be master 
ofQjnms’ first monarchy; but this proved to be but a barren conquest, and 
the empress Anna was glad to surrender it thirteen years afterwards in ex- 
change for some commercial advantages. 

So calamitous was the state of Persia that the unhappy sophy Thamaseb 
wandering about his kingdom, pursued by the rebel Mahmud, the murderer of 
his father and brothers, was reduced to supplicate both Russia and Turkey at 
the same time, that they would take one part of his dominions to preserve 
the other for him. At last it was agreed between the emperor Peter, the sultan 
Achmet IH, and the sophy Thamaseb, that Russia mould hold the three 
provinces above mentioned, and that the Porte should have Kasbin, Tauris, 
and Erivan, besides what it should take from the usurper. 

LAST TEARS AND DEATH OP PETER 

Peter, at his return from his Persian expedition, was more than ever the 
arbiter of the north. He openly took into his protection the family of Charles 
Xn, after having been eighteen years his declared enemy. He invited to his 
court the duke of Holstem, that monarch’s nephew, to whom he betrothed 
his eldest daughter, and from that time prepared to assert his rights on the 
duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and even bound himself to it in a treaty which he 
concluded with Sweden (Februa^, 1724). He also obtained from that power 
the title of royal highness for his son-in-law, which was a recognition of his 
right to the throne, should King Frederick die without issue. Meanwhile he 
held Copenhagen in awe of his fleet, and ruled there through fear, as he did 
in Stockholm and Warsaw. 

The state of Peter’s health now warned him that his end was near; yet still 
he d^yed to exercise the right of naming a successor, which he had arrogated 
to him^ in 1722. The only step he took which might be interpreted as an 
indication of his wishes in that respect was the act of publicly crowning his 
consort Catherine. The ceremony was performed at Moscow (May 18th, 
1724) in the presence of the czar’s niece, Anna, duchess of Courland, and of 
the duke of Holstem, his intended son-in-law. The manifesto published by 
Peter cm this occasion deserves notice; after stating that it was customary 
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with Christian monarchs to crown their consorts, and instancing among the 
orthodox Greek emperors Basilides, Justinian, Heraclius, and Leo the Philos- 
opher, he goes on to say: 

“ It is also known how far we have exposed our own person, and faced the 
greatest dangers in our county’s cause, during the whole course of the last 
war, twenty-one years successively, and which, by God^s assistance, we have 
terminated with such honour and advantage, thiat Russia never saw a like 
peace, nor gained that glory which has accruSi to it by this war. The empress 
Catherine, om dearly beloved consort, was of great help to us in all these dan- 
gers, not only in the said war but likewise in other expeditions, in which, 
notwithstanding the natural weakness of her sex, she voluntarily accompanied 
us, and greatly assisted us with her advice, particularly at the battle of the 
river Pruth against the Turks, where our army was reduced to 22,000 men, 
and that of the Turks consisted of 270,000. It was in this desperate exigency 
that she especially signalised a zeal and fortitude above her sex; and to this 
all the army and the whole empire can bear witness. For these causes, and 
in virtue of the oower which God hath given us, we have resolved, in acknowl- 
edgment of all her fatigues and good offices, to honour our consort with the 
imperial crown, which, by God’s permission, shall be accomplished iliis winter 
at Moscow; and of this resolution we hereby ^ve notice to all our faithful 
subjects, our imperial affection towards whom is unalterable.” 

In this manifesto nothing was said of the empress’ succeeding to the throne; 
but the nation were in some degree prepared for that event by the ceremony 
itself, which was not customary in Russia, and which was performed with 
sumptuous splendour. A circumstance which might further cause Catherinct 
to be looked upon as the presumptive successor was that the czar himself, on 
the coronation day, walked before her on foot, as first knight of the order of 
St. Catherine, which he had instituted in 1714 in honour of his consort. In 
the cathedral he placed the crown on her head with his own hand. Catherine 
would then have faEen on her knees, but he raised her u p, and when she came 
out of the cathedral the globe and sceptre were carried, before her. 

It was not long before Peter was with difficulty restrained from sending 
to the block the head on which he had but lately placed the crown. We have 
already mentioned that the enmity of his first w^e is said to have sprung from 
her jealousy of Anne de Moens, who was for awhile the czar’s mistress, and 
whom, as Villebois teUs us, he had serious thoughts of raising to the throne. 
But she submitted to his passion only through fear, and Peter, disgusted with 
her coldness towards him, left her to follow her inclinations in marrying a 
less illustrious lover. Five-and-twenty years afterwards Eudoxia was 
avenged through the brother of her rival. Anne de Moens, then the widow 
of General Balk, was about the person of Catherine, and the handsome and 
graceful young Moens de la Croix was her chamberlain. A closer inthnacy 
soon arose between them, and so unguarded were they that Villebois, who 
saw them together only in public during a very crowded reception at court, 
says that their conduct was such as left no doubt on his mind that the enmress 
was guilty. The czar’s suspicions were roused, and he set spies upon Cath- 
erine. 

The court was then at Peterhof; Prince Repnin, president of the war 
department, slept not- far from the czar; it was two o’clock in the morning; 
all at once the inarshal’^s door was violently thrown open, and he was startled 
by abrupt and hasty footst^: he looked round in artonishment; it was 
Peter the Great; themonarch was standing by the bedside; his eyes sparkled 
with rage, and all his features were distorted with convulsive fury. Repnin 
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tells US tliat at the sight of that terrible aspect he was appalled, gave himself 
up for lost, and remained motionless; but his master, witn a broken and pant- 
ing voice, exclaimed to him, Get up! speak to me! there’s no need to dress 
yourself”: and the trembling marshal obeyed. 

He then learned that, but the instant before, guided by too faithful a 
report, the csar had suddenly entered Catherine’s apartment; that the crime 
was revealed, the ingratitude proved; that at dayloreak the empress should 
lose her head — that the emperor was resolved! 

The marshal, gradually recovering his voice, a^greed that such a monstrous 
act of treachery was horrible; but he reminded his master of the fact that the 
crime was as yet known to no one, and of the impolicy of making it public; 
then, growing bolder, he dared to call to recollection the massacre of the 
strelitz, and that every subs^uent year had been ensanguined by executions; 
that, in fine, after the imprisonment of his sister, the condemning of his son 
to death, and the scourging and imprisonment of his first wife, u he should 
likewise cut off the head of his second, Europe would no longer look upon him 
in any other light than that of a ferocious prince, who thirsted for the blood 
of his subjects and even of those who were a part of himself. Besides, he 
added, the czar might have satisfaction by giving up Moens to the sword of 
the law upon other charges; and as to the empress, he could find means to 
rid hiuLself of her without any prejudice to his glory. 

While Repnin was thus advising, the czar, who stood motionless before 
him, gazed upon him intently and wdly, and kept a gloomy silence. But in 
a short time, as was the case when he was labouring under strong emotions, 
lus head was twisted ip the left side, and his swollen features became convul- 
fflvely contracted — signs of the terrible struggle by which he was tortured, 
^d yet Ihe excessive working of his mind held his body in a state of frightful 
immovability. At length, he rushed precipitately out of the chamber into 
the adjoining room. For two whole hours he hastily paced it ; then suddenly 
entering again a man who had made up his mmd, he said to Repnin, 
“Moens shall die immediately! I will watch the empress so closely that her 
first slip shall cost her life!” 

M(^ns and his sister were at once arrested. They were both confined in 
the winter palace, in an apartment to which none had admission except the 
emperor h im self, who carried them their food. At the same time a report w'as 
spread that the brother and the sister had been bribed by the enemies of the 
country, in hop^ of bringing the empress to act upon the mind of the czar 
preju^cially to the interests of Russia. Moens was interrogated by the mon- 
arch in presence of General XJschakov; and after having confessed whatever 
Ihey plea^d, he lost his head on the block (November 27 th). At the same 
time Iris sister, who was an accom]>lice in the crime and a favourite of Cathe- 
rme, received the knout, and was banished to Siberia; her property was con- 
fiscated;^ her two sons were degraded and were sent to a great distance, on 
the Persian frontier, as private soldiers. 

Moens walked to meet his fate with manly firmness. He always wore a 
diamond bracelet, on which was a miniature of Catherine; but, as it was not 
iperceiv^ at the time of his being seized, he found means to conceal it under 
-118 garter; and when he was on the scaffold he confided this secret to the 
Lut^ran pastor who accompanied him, and under cover of hia cloak slipped 
the bracelet into his hand to restore it to the empress. 

^ czar was a spectator of the punishment of Moens from one of the 
jnndows of the senate. The execution being over, he got upon the scaffold, 
took riie head of Moens by the hair, and expressed with brutal energy how 
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delighted he was with the vengeance he had taken. The same day Peter had 
the cruelty to conduct Catherine in an open carriage round the stake on which 
was fixed the head of her unfortunate lover. He watched her countenance 
attentively, but fortunately she had self-command enough not to betray her 
grief. Repnin adds that, from that dreadful night till his death, Peto never 
more spoke to the empress except in public, and that, in his dwelling, he 
always remained separate from her.® 

Peter the Great lived only to his fifty-third year. In spite of frequent 
attacks of illness and of his calling himself an old man, the emperor might 
have hoped to live yet a long while and to be able to dispel of his great inheri- 
tance in accordance with the interests of the state. But his days were already 
numbered. When Peter came to St. Petersburg in March, 1723, on his return 
from Persia, he appeared in much better health thmi before the campaign; 
in the summer of 1724 he became very weak, but in the second half of Septem- 
ber he grew visibly better, walked at times in* his gardens, and sailed on the 
Neva. On the 22nd of September he had a very severe attiwik; it is said that 
he feu into such a state of irritation that he struck the doctors and called 
them asses; afterwards he again became better, and on the 29th of September 
he was present at the laimchmg of a frigate, although he told the Dutdh minis- 
ter Wila that he stiU felt rather weak. In spite of this he set off in the begin- 
ning of October to inspect the Ladoga canal, against the advice of his doctor 
Blumentrost; then he went to the Olonetz iron works and hammered out 
with his own hands a bar of iron of the weight of three pouds; * from there he 
went to Starya Rusa to inspect the salt worlts, and in the beginning; of Novem- 
ber he went by water to St. Petersburg. But there, at a place called Lakta, 
he saw that a boat coming from Kronstadt with soldiers had run aground; 
he allowed no one to restrain him, but went himself to their assistance and 
helped to float the boat and save the people, standing up to waist in the 
water. The attacks were speedily reuew^; Peter arrived at St. Petersburg 
iU and could not reg^ his health; the affair of Mons also aggravated his 
condition. He occupied himself but little with affairs, although he showed 
himself as usual in public. On the 17th of January, 1725, the mal^y increased; 
Peter ordered that a movable church should be constructed near Ibis sleeping 
room and on the 22nd he made his confession and received the sacrament; 
his strength began to leave him, he no longer cried out as before from the 
violence of the pain but only groaned. On the 27th all criminalB were 
pardoned who h^ been condemned to death or to the galleys according to 
the articles of war, excepting those guilty of the first two offences against the 
law — murder and repeated robbery; me noblemen who had not appeared 
at the military reviews at the appomted time were also pardoned. On t^t 
day, at the expiration of the second hour, Peter asked for paper and tried to 
write, but the pen fell out of his band; of that which he had written only the 
words “ give up everything” could be deciphered; he then ordered his daughter 
Anna Petrovna to be called so that she mi^t write under his dictation, but 
he could not pronoimce the words. The following day, the 28th of January, 
at the beginning of. the sixth hour after midnight, Peter the Great was no 
more. Catherine was almost unceasin^y with him, and it was she who 
closed his eyes. 

In teriime phyidcal sufferings, in full recognition of the weakness of human- 
ity, asking for the comfort afforded by religion, died the greatest of historical 
workers. We have already spoken in the proper place of how the work of 


* A pond contftms forty Bosskn pounds, or about tidr^-slx; pounds ayoirdnpois. 
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Peter was prepared by all pre^ding history; how it necessarily proceeded 
from the same; how it was required by the people, who by means of a tremend- 
ous revolution in their existence and customs, by means of an extr^rdinary 
effort of strength, had to be broi^ht forth from their hopeless condition into a 
new way, a new life. But this in nowise diminishes the greatness of the man 
who in the accomplishment of so diflScult an exploit lent his mighty hand to a 
great nation, and by the extraordinary power of his will strained all her forces 
and gave direction to the niovement. 


SOLOVIEVAS ESTIMATE OF PETEB-As WOEK 

Revolutionary epochs constitute a critical time for the life of nations, and 
such was the epoch of the refonnation of Peter. Complaints of the g^t 

burdens were to be leard from all sides 
— and not without cause. The Russian 
knew no rest from recruiting:, recruiting 
for painful, ceaseless military service in 
the infantry, and for the newly created 
naval service; recruiting of workihen for 
new and difficult labour in distant and 
unattractive places; recruiting oi schol- 
ars for the schools, and of young men to 
be sent to study abroad. For the army 
and for the fleet, for the great \iP-orks and 
undertakings, for the schools and the 
hospitals, for the maintenance of diplo- 
mat and diplomatic bribery, money was 
necessary. But there was no money in 
the impoverished state, and heavy taxes 
in money and in kind had to be levied 
upon all; in necessary cases they were 
deducted from the salaried; well-tcHio 
people were ruined by the construction 
of houses in St. Petersburg; everything 
that could be taken was tajcen, or farmed 
out; the poor people ha<J one object of 
luxury — oak coffins; but these were con- 
fiscated by the fiscus and sold at a high 
price; raskolniki (dissenters) had to pay 
double taxes; the bearded had to ipay for 
the privilege of wearing their Ibeards. 
Orders upon orders were issued ; men were to seek for ores and mineraJs, and for 
dye-stuffs; they were to tend their sheep not as they had previously done, to 
diess the skins differ^tly, to buHd boats in a new way, to dare weave no 
narrow pieces of cloth, to take their goods to the west instead of to the north/ 
New government centres were created, new courts established, the people 
did not know where to turn, the m^bers of these new institutions and courts 
did not know how to go about their novel duties, and official papers were sent 
from one pla(» to another. 

The sfauding army pressed heavily on the unarmed population. People 
tried to escape Irom the hard service and hide themselves but aU were not 
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successful, and cruel punishments threatened the disobedient. Illiterate 
nobles were forbidden to many. Meanwhile beneath the new French frocks 
and wigs there was the old coarseness of manners; the same want of respect 
for human dignity in oneself and in others; the same hideous drunkenness and 
noisy brawling with which every festivity was terminated. Woman was 
brought into the society of men, but she was not surrounded with the respect 
due to her sex and obligations ; foolish women were made to drink to exceia. 
The members of the highest institutions quarrelled and abused each other in 
the coarsest manner; bribery was as bad as before; the weak were subjected 
to every violence from the strong, and, as for- 
merly, the noble was permitted to oppress the 
moujih (peasant), the well-bom the base-bom. 

But this is only one side: there is another. 

The people were passing through a h^d school 
— the stem teacher was not sparing in punish- 
ments for , the idle and those who violated the 
regulations; but the matter was not limited to 
threats and punishments alone. The people 
were really learning, learning not only figures 
and geometry, not only in Russian and foreign 
schools; the peo ple were learning the duties of 
citizens, the wore of citizens. At the emission 
of every important regulation, at the inaugura- 
tion of every great reform, the lawgiver explains 
why he acts thus, why the new is better than 
the old. The Russians then received such in- 
struction for the first time; what now seems to 
us so simple and within the reach of all was first 
learned by these people from the edicts and 
manifestoes of Peter the Great. 

For the first time the mind of the Russian 
was awakened, his attention directed to the 
great questions of political and social organisa- 
tion; whether he turned sympathisingly or un- 
sympathisingly to the words and deeds of the 
czar was a matterof indifference — he was obliged . ^ 
to think over these words and deeds, and tbey ^ Lrma rttbsu. 

were continually there to arouse him. That which 

might have ruined a decrejpit society, a people incapable of development — 
the shocks of the epoch <St reforms, the utter restlessness — developed the 
forces of a vigorous young nation which had been long asleep and required a 
violent shock to awaken it. And there was much to be learned. Above was 
tlie governing senate, the synod; everywhere was collegiate organisation, 
the advantages of which were set forth in the church statutes. Everywhere 
the-principle of election was introduced. The trade guilds were withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the local governors and given their own independent 
administration. Peter’s whole system of government was directed a^inst 
the chief evOs from which ancient Russia had suffered: the immaturity of 
forces, the want of a public spirit, the lack of independence of action, the 
absence of initiative cajpacity. The former council of the czar ( donmajh&d 
suffered from all the deiiciencies enumerated. Peter established the senate, 
to which fidelity had to be sworn and the ukases of which had to be obeyed 
as the ukases of the czar himself. Peter was not jealous of the power created 
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by him: he did not limit it; but on the contrary he continually and without 
ceremony recjuired that it should profit by its importance, that it should really 
be a govemmg body. Peter’s reproaches and rebukes to the senate were 
directed against its slowness, its languor, its want of management, and its 
i^bility to carry its decrees into immediate effect. The Russian of former 
times who had received a commission from the government went about in 
leading strings. He was not trusted, his smallest movement was feared, he 
was swathed like a child in long detailed instructions, and upon every fresh 
occasion that presented itself and was not defined in the instructions, the 
grown up child required teaching. This habit of asking for orders gr^tly 
angered Peter: "Act according to your own consideration, how can I tell 
you from such a distance!” he wrote to those who asked him for instructions. 
He employed the collegiate system — whether he had met with it in the west 
or whether it had been advised by Leibnitz is a matter of indifference; he 
employed it everywhere as the most powerful method of training the Ruiian 
people to unrestrained public activity. Instead of separate individuals, 
mstitutions came to the front, and over aU rose the state, the real significance 
of which the people of Russia now learned for the first time when they had to 
take the oath. 

living set forth the importance of the state, and dem&nding that heavy 
sacrifices should be made to this new divinity, himself giving the example 
he nevertheless took measur^ that the individual should not be crushed' 
but should receive the requisite, balancing development. .The first place 
must here naturally be given to the civilisation introduced Peter, to the 
acquaintance with other nations in advance of Russia. We know that 
before the time of Peter the bond of the family was powerfully maintained 
in Russia; its prolonged existence is easily explained by the condition of 
s^iety, which was unable to safeguard its members, and who were therefore 
ob^d to seek seciirity in private associations, chief among which was the 
natural blood relation^p between members of the same family or clan, 
jpie elder protected the younger, and had power over them because they 
had to answer to the government for them. It was thus in every sphere 
of society; the independmt Russian never presented himself alone, but 
always accompanied by his brothers and nephews; to be without clan and 
family was equivalent to being in the utmost poverty. It is easy to under- 
stand that the clan aj^oeiation hindered the development of iDersonalitv: 
the state could not give to personal merit power over dan rights; jealoL 
to the to degree of any insult to the honour of his clan, the ancient Russian 
was indifferent to his own personal honour. But by the end of the seven- 
teenth century the demands of the state had so increased that the unity of 

clan could not withstand them, and the destruction of precedence ( mest- 
mtchestmj struck a blow to the clan bond in the highest class of society, 
among those in the service of the czar. The reform of Peter struck a final 
blow by ils decided, exclusive attention to personal merit, by raising per- 
rons awve their old parents” (that is, their kinsfolk), by bringing mto 
toe service a large number of foreigners; it became advantageous for new 
men to app^r to j^ve no dan relations, and many of them be^n willingly 
to trace their origin from foreign countries. 

As to "^e lower ra nks of the population, the blow to the clan bond was 
browht about by -^e poll-tax; the former expression, "such a one with 
^ brothers and nephews,” began to disappear, for the brothers and neohews 
^ to my roj^tdy each-for himself, and appeared as separate, inclepen- 
oent mdividuaJs. And not only did the former clan relations disappear,. 
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but even within the family itself, while requiring the deepest respect from 
children to their parents/ Peter recognised the right of the individual, and 
enjoined that marriages should be celebrated by the agreement of the chil- 
dren, and not by the will of their parents; the right of the person was also 
recognised in the bond-servant, for the landowner bad to swear that he would 
not compel his peasants to marry against their will. We have heard the dis- 
passionate declaration of a contemporary Russian as to the corruption of 
persons in the service of the czars in the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, of their indifference to honour, so that amongst 
them the shameful saying was current: “Flight may be dishonourable, 
but it is salutary.^' Under Peter this saying was extirpated, and he himself 
testified that in the second half of the Northern War flight from the field 
of battle had ceased. Finally the personality of woman was recognised 
in consequence of her liberation from the terem. 

Thus were the people of Russia trained in the stem school of reform. 
The terrible labour and privations they endured were not in vain. A vast 
and comprehensive programme was traced out for many future years, not 
on paper but on the earth, which must open up its riches to the Russian, 
who tluou^ science had acquired the full right of disposing of it; on the sea, 
where the Russian fleet had now appeared; on the rivers, united by canals; 
it was traced out in the state by the new institutions and regulations; it was 
traced out in the jpeople by the new civilisation, by the enlargmg of its mental 
sphere, by the rich stores of mental food furnished by the west, now disclosed 
to his view, and by the new world created within Russia herself. The greater 
part of all this was only in its beginnings; the rest in rough outline — for 
much only the materials were prepared, o]dy indications made; and there- 
fore we have called the work of the epoch of reform a programme, which 
Russia is fulfilling until now, and will continue to fulfil, and any deviation 
from which has always been accompanied by grievous consequences. 

Clearly recognising that the Russian people must pass through a hard 
school, Peter did not hesitate to subject it to the joainful, humiliatmg position 
of a pupil; but at the same time he succeeded in balancing the disadvantages 
of such a position by glory and greatness: in converting it into an active 
one, he succeeded both in creating the political importance of Russia and 
the means for its maintenance. A difficult problem presented itself to 
Peter; for the education of the Russian people it was necessa^ to call in for- 
eign instmctors, directors who naturally endeavoured to subject their pupils 
to their influence, to set themselves above them; but this humiliated the 
pu oils, of whom Peter wished to make masters as soon as possible. He 
die. not give way to the temptation, did not accept proposals to carry the 
work to a speedy success with the aid of learned foreigners; he desired that 
his own Russian subjects should pass through an active, practical school, 
even though it might occasion gr^t losses and be accompanied by great 
discomforts. We Sive seen how he hastened to rid himself of a foreign 
field-maxshal, how he put Russians in all the highest positions and forei^ers 
only in secondary ones; and we have also seen how he was rewarded for 
his faith in his people and his devotion to it. 

It was with the same uncommon caution, with the skill required for re-* 
maining within due boimds that Peter solved the difficult problem of church 

‘Peter's own words were as follows : ** Those who do not respect them that hare given 

them life are most ungrateful creatures, and ingratitude is the most abominable of all rices,'* 
— Qoijkov.»» 

[• The separate female apartments, corresponding to the Attic yvputxtiv.l 
n. w.-ttoii. xrii. r 
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reform. He destroyed unipersonal government and replaced it by the col- 
legiate or council system, which fully corresponded with the spirit of the 
eastern church; we have seen that one of Peter’s chief cares was to raise the 
Russian clergy by means of education; in spite of his strong and comprehen- 
sible aversion to monasticism, he did not abolish this institution as did Henry 
VIH of England — he only tried to give it a greater activity correspondineii 
its character. * 

From whatever point of view we study the epoch of reforms, we must fall 
into wonderment both at the mental and physical powers of Peter. Powers 
are developed by their exercise, and we do not know of any historical worker 
whose sphere of activity was so vast. Born with an unusually wide-awakp 
inteUect, Peter cultivated this quickness of perception to the highest 
From his youth he listened and looked to everything himself, was not guided 
or restricted by anyone, but was excited and aroused by the state of society 
already then on the threshold of changes and hesitating between two direc- 
tions, agiteted by the question of the old and new, when by 4ihe side of 
ancient Moscow the advance guard of the west, the German suburb was 
already m view. Peter’s natme was cast in the old Russian heroic mould* 
he loved breadth and scope; this explains the fact that besides his conscious 
attraction ter the sea he had also an unconscious attraction for it: the heroes 
of ancient Russia yearned for the wide steppes — the new hero yearned after 
the broad^ean; places shut in by mountains were displeasing and wearisome 
to him. Thus he complained to his wife of the situation of Karslbad * This 
place IS so merry that it might almost be called an honorable prison, for it is 
so squeezed in between mountains that the sun can hardlv be seen ” Tn 
another letter he calls Karlsbad a hole in the ground. 

To the powers of a hero of ancient times corresponded passions not mod- 
era^ by any regular, skilful education. We are aware to what lengths the 
^bridled p^sions of a vigorous man could be carried in ancient Russian 
society, mrestramed as it was by due bounds: how then could such a society 
put a cheek upon the passions of a man who stood at the very summit of 
power? But an obse^ant contemporary woman has very justly declared 

Peter that he was iDoth a very good and a very^bad man. 
iS^ Side Of Peter the Great^ character, 

attach nAnnl^Qn ^ Side, which outweighed the dark and was able to 

whn A so terribly 

K ^ 4 .^ he regarded as the enemies of the coimtry and of the 

he attached to himself strongly, and was strongly attached 
to persons of opposite tendencies. 

^ recognition of the insignificance of 
^ insistence on the fulfilment of duties, a stern 
de^d for truth, the capacity of listening to the harshest obiectionrm 

sociability and kind-heartedness - aU these qiali- 

come^in content ^ occasion to 

^ therefore easy to understand the impres- 

Nepl^v writes by the news of the death of the great emperor. 

+S T ^ month of February, of the year 1725, I 

Sf the country, L emperor 

d duty to ^ ^ paper with my ikrs, botfcout 

favours to vpriiir r^einbrance of his many kindnesses and 

rtifln twentv-toiir lirains^f “ot he say that I was unconscious for more 

me to have been 

oinennse. Tins mcmarch brought our country into equahty with others; 
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he taught us to know that we, too, are men; in a word, whatever you look 
upon in Russia was all begun b3^ him, and whatever will be done in future will 
be- drawn from the same source; as to me personally, above what I have 
already written, the sovereign was a good and merciful father. May the 
Lord grant to his sop], which laboured so greatly for the common good, rest 
with the righteous!’’ 

Another person who was in close contact with Peter (Nartov^ says: “If 
it should ever happen to a philosopher to look through the archives of Peter’s 
secret acts, he would shudder with horror at what was done against the 
monarch. We who were the servants of that great sovereign sigh and shed 
tears, when we sometimes hear reproaches 

S ' it the hard-heartedness and cruelty 
were not in reality to be met with in 
him. If many knew wliat he endured and 
by what sorrows he was cut to the heart, if 
they knew how indulgent he was to the 
weaknesses of humanity and how he forgave 
crimes that did not deserve mercy they 
would be amazed* And although Peter the 


earthly god will be buried together with us. 

We are not afraid to proclaim the deeds of 
our father, in order that a noble fearlessness 
and truth shall be learned from them.” i 

Kostomarov’s estimate of peter 

As an historical character Peter presents 
an original phenomenon, not only in the his- 
tory of Russia but in the h'lstory of all hu- 
manity, of all ages and all nations. The im- 
mortal Shakespeare by his artistic genius 
created in Hamlet an inimitable type of a 
man in whom reflection takes the ascendancy 
oyer his will and does not permit him to 
give substance or effect to hm desires and intentions. In Peter not the 
genius of the artist, understanding the meaning of human nature, but nature 
heraelf created the opposite type — that of a man with an irresistible, inde- 
fatigable will in whom every thought was at once transformed into action. 
^'I will it, because I count it good, and what I will must infallibly be” — 
such was the device of the whole life and work of this man. 

He was distinguished by an aptitude and enterprise unattamable for ordi- 
nary mortals. Not haying received any regular education, he wished to know 
everything and was obliged to study a great deal; however, the Russian czar 
was ^tea with such a wealth of capacities that even with ms short prepara^ 
tion he astounded persons who had spent their lives over what Peter only 
^died.by the way. AH that he learned he endeavoured to apply in Russia 
in order to transfonn her into a mighty European state. Thus was the thought 
that he cherished sincerely and wholly dunng the continuation of his entire 
life. Peter lived at a time when it was impossible for Russia to remain in the 


IS no longer with us, yet his spirit lives 
in our souls, and we, who had the felicity of 
being near this monarch, shall die faithful 
to him, and the ardent love we had for our 
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same beaten track, but must necessarily enter upon the path of renovation. 
Being gifted with mental clearsightedness, he recognised this necessity of his 
fatherland and set about the taslc with all the force of his gigantic will. ■ 

Peter’s autocracy, inlierited from his forefathers, helped him more than 
anything. He created the army and the fleet, although for this was required 
an innumerable multitude of human sacrifices and the fruits of many years of 
national labour. All was offered by the people for this object, although the 
pefDple itself did not clearly understand it and therefore did not desire it; 
but everything was given because the czar wished it. Incredible taxes were 
imposed, hundreds of thousands of the healthy young generation were sent 
to the war or to hard and Dainful labour never to return again. The people 
were ruined and impoverished in order that Kussia might gain the sea, that 
she might extend her frontiers and organise an army capable of being meas- 
ured against its neighbours. The Russians had grown attached to their 
ancient manners and customs, they hated everything foreign; immersed in 
outward forms of piety, they showed an aversion to the sciences. 'The auto- 
cratic czar compelled them to adopt foreign dress, to study foreign sciences, 
to disdain the customs of their forefathers, and to forswear their most sacred 
traditions. And the Russians mastered themselves; th^y were obedient 
because it was the wish of their autocratic sovereign. 

During the whole of his reign Peter stru^led against the iDrejudices and 
evil nature of Ms subjects and dependents; ne prosecuted em'oezzlers of the 
public funds,^ takers of bribes, impostors, and lamented that things were not 
done in Russia as he could have wished. His partisans sought and even now 
seek to find in aU this the cause of the obdurate vices and defects of the ancient 
Russian. But looking into the matter dispassionately, it follows that much 
must be scribed to the character of Peter’s action. It is impossible to make 
a man happy against his own will or to force his nature. History shows us 
that, in a despotically ruled society, the vices that chiefly hinder the fulfilment 
of the most laudable and salutary preconceived designs of the power are most 
frequently and saliently manifested. What were the measures that Peter 
employed for bringing his great reforms to fulfilment? The tortures of the 
Preobrajenski Edict and the secret chancery, sentences of a painful death, 
prisons, the galleys, the knout, the tearing of the nostrils, espionage, the 
encour^ement by rewards of informers. It is comprehensible that by such 
means Peter could inoculate neither civil courage, nor the feeling of duty, 
nor that love for one’s neighbour which is above all material or intellectual 
forces and more powerful than knowledge itself; in a word, although he estab- 
lished a multitude of institutions and created a new political organisation for 
Russia, yet Peter was not able to create a living, new Russia. 

Posse^d by the abstract idea of the state and sacrificing to this idea the 
temporary prosperity of the people, Peter did not act sincerely by the people. 
For him they only existed ^ the ciphers in a total — as the material good for 
the construction of the edifice of the state. He valued the Russian people 
as far as they were necessary to him in creating soldiers, masons, excavators, 
sailors; or, by their laboriously earned kopek, in furnishing him with means 
for the maintenance of the state mechanism. Peter himself by his person- 
ality might serve as a model for the ]Deople he ruled over and transformed 
only in his boundless, untiring love oi: work; but in nowise by the moral 
qualities of his character. He did not even endeavour to restrain his passions, 
which not unfrequently led him to furious outbursts and bloody actions, 
although he severely punished like actions in those he ruled over. Peter 
allowed drunkenness and double dealing in himself, yet he prosecuted these 
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same vices in his subjects. Many shocking actions that he committed have 
been justified by the sophisms of political necessity. To what an extent his 
ferocity and bloodthiistiness were carried is shown by the fact that he was 
not afraid to^ lower his royal dignity by taking upon himself the office of 
hanginan during the time of the savage execution of the strelitz. Throughout 
his reign a bloody vapour arose from those who were tortured and put to 
death in accordance with the Preobrajenski Edict and contaminated the air 
of Russia, but it evidently did not trouble the slumbers of her sovereign. 

Peter himself justified his cruel punishments by the requirements of 
justice, but facts prove that he was not equally inflexible in his justice to all 
and did not set an example to others in the indulgence he showed to his 
favourite, Menshikov, at whose hands such iniquities were committed as 
would have cost others their lives. His own outward political actions were 
not distinguished by irreproachable integrity and rectitude; the Northern 
War can never be justified from the point of view of justice. It is also impos- 
sible to c&U honourable the expedient Peter made use of with the English 
king ^orge when, in spite of the clearest evidence, he assured him of his 
devotion and non-participation in the pretender^s designs. How far Peter 
respected the rights of neighbouring foreign nations when he had no reason 
to j’ear them is shoym by ffis savage iDehaviour to the uniat monks of Polosk — 
an action for which he himself would have probably punished by death any 
one of his subjects who had thus dared to take the law into his own hands in 
a foreign land. 

All the dark sides of Peter’s character may of course be easily excused by 
the featu^ of the age in which he lived;, it may justly be pointed out to us 
that for the greater part such traits are also to be found in the characters of 
his contemporaries. It remains indubitable that Peter suroassed the sov- 
ereign contemporary with him by the vastness of his Intel] ect and by his 
untiring love of work; but in moral respects he was not better than many of 
them; and it was for this reason that the society which he wdshed to re-create 
did not rise su^rior to those societies which were governed by Peter’s contem- 
poraries.^ Until Peter’s reign Russia was plunged in ignorance; and, boasting 
of her bigoted, ceremonial piety, glorified herself with the name of the New 
Israel, whilst m reality she was by no means a '^new Israel.” By his despotic 
measures Peter created out of her a monarchy that was a terror to foreigners 
by her army and fleet; he communicated to the upper class of her people the 
outward marks of European civilisation; yet Russia after Peter did not in 
reahty become the '‘new Israel” that she had desired to be before his time. 

^ M Peter’s pupils, the men of new Russia who outlived him, were entangled 
in their own snares; following their own egotistical aims, they perished on 
the scaffold or in exile, and the Russian public man adopted in his conscience 
the rule that he might do anything he found jorofitable, although it might be 
immoral, justifying himself by the fact that other nations did the same. Yet, 
in spite of all this, as a historical royal worker Peter has preserved for us in 
his personality such an exalted morel trait that it involuntarily draws our 
heart to him; this trait is his devotion to the ideal to which he wholly con- 
secrated his soul during all his lifetime. He loved Russia, loved the Russian 
.people, loved it in the sense of the mass of Russian men who were his con- 
temporaries and subjects in the sense of that ideal to which he desired to bring 
his people; and this love constitutes in him that great quality which incites 
us, beyond our own will, to Jove his per^nality, setting aside both his bloody 
tribunal and all his demoralising despotism reflecting a baneful influence even 
on posterity. Because of Peter’s love for the ideal of the Russian people, the 
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Russians will love Peter until he himself loses the national ideal, and for the 
sake of this love they will forgive liim all that a heavy burden has laid upon 
his memory 


HAXTAIJSEX’S ESTIMATE OF PETEr's INFLUENCE 

From the sixteenth to the seventeenth centuries a national spirit dominated 
entirely. Moreover, Russian sovereigns had, for many years, perceived that 
the people were behind other nations who had sprung into being as late as 
themselves or who were inferior either in origin or in physical or intellectual 
faculties. To remedy this tardy ^owth they conceived it necessary to put 
themselves into direct contact with the west in order to borrow its light and 
imitate its progress. The best way of accomplishing this was, they thought, 
to get as many foreigners as possible into the country to train the young; to 
give the state new institutions, and remodel the old on western principles. 
Ivan Vasilievitch had already drawn a crowd of foreigners, and particularly 
Germans; had even tried to put his army on a European footing. The suc- 
cessors of the Romanov branch followed zealously in this path, but no prince 
felt more strongly than Peter I the necessity of letting Russia take a foremost 
place in Europe. ^ His quick impetuous nature detested slow and incomplete 
measures. To him, to sow without reaping, or prune without tasting the 
fruits, was labour provoking aU his repugnance. 

The impetus he gave Russia is that in w^hich she still continues. Every- 
where in the public and social life of this people is to be noticed the impulse 
he gave. It is an accomplished fact that no human power can annul; so all 
inquiry to find out if this impetus was necessary and favourable to Russia 
would be inopportune and sterile. There is, however, no doubt that in Peter's 
haste in his work of reform he did not sufficiently consider national things 
both great and good; that he introduced a crowd of foreign innovations, 
some mediocre, some positively bad, without pausing to think whether they 
were suitable to the climate, the established order of things, or if they would 
fit in harmoniously with Russian nationalityi 


CHAPTER VII 


CATHERINE I TO PETER III 

[1725-1762 A.D.] 

CATHERINE I (1725-1727 A.D.) 

At the death of Peter the Great two powerful parties were arrayed against 
each other, one supporting his youthful grandson Alexievitch, and the 
other advancing the claims of Catherine, the Livonian. The Galitsins, the 
Dolgoruki, Repnins, and all Old Russia wished to crown Peter's son, Alexis; 
but tho^ who owed their elevation to Peter I, or had been involved in the 
suit again^ his son, as well as the members of the tribunal that had condenmed 
the czarevitch, felt that their only hope of safety lay in raising Catherine to 
the^ throne. This party, counting among its numbers the most capable and 
enlightened men, ^ill jheld the highest authority in the administration and 
in the army, and its adversaries felt that a compromise was the most that they 
could exp^t. Dmitri Galitzin proposed to proclaim Peter II, but only under 
the guardianship of the widowed empress. 

Tolstoi combated this proposition by showing that it was the surest method 
of armmg parties against each other, of furnishing hostile factions a pretext 
for inciting the people to rebellion against the regent- He demonstrated that 
in ^e absence of the testamentary disposition she had the best right to succeed 
Peter I; furthermore, she had been solemnly crowned, had received the oath 
of allegiance from her subjects, had been initiated into all the state secrets, 
and had learned from her husband the art of reigning. The oflScers and 
regiments of the guards declared energetically in favour of the heroine of 
Pruth, land it was finally decided that she should reign alone, with an authority 
as absolute as that of her dead husband. This was a greater novelty in Russia 
than the regency of Sophia; Catherine was not only a woman, but a foreigner, 
a captive, and a second wife, scarcely to be considered as a wife at all. Many 
were the protests against a decision which excluded from the throne the grand- 
son of Peter the Great, and certain of the raskolniks submitted to the torture 
rather than swear allegiance to a woman. 

Menshikov, one of Catherine's earlier lovers, now became all-powerful. 
He popped the suit for mal-administration that the late czar had commenced 
agamst him, and obtained for himj^lf Baturin, the former capital of Mazeppa, 
which was equivalent to the principality of Ukraine. His despotic and evil 
character rendered him odious to his companions and discord everywhere 
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broke out among the "eaglets” of Peter the Great. lagushinski publicly 
lamented on the tomb of the czar, and Tolstoi was later exiled to Siberia. 
Catherine, however, restrained the ambition of her favourite and refused to 
sacrifice her other councillors to him. 

Catherine’s rule, which was a continuation of that of Peter the Great, gave 
the lie to the pessimistic predictions that had announced the abandonment of 
St. Petersburg and the fleet, and the return to Moscow. The greater part of 
the plans for reform entertained by the czar were put in^ execution. The 
Academy of Sciences was inaugurated in 1726, the publication of the Gazette 
was carefully supervised, the order of Alexander Nevski, originated by 
Peter, was founded, the Danish captain B4hring was placed at the head of the 
Kamchatka scientific expedition, Chasirov, recalled from exile, was com- 
manded to write the history of Peter the Great, and Anna Petrovna was 
solemnly married to the duke of Holstein, to whom she had been affianced 
by her father. On the other hand the senate and the holy synod lost their 
title of Directors, and the affairs of state were given into the hands of the 
secret high coimcil which sat under the presidency of the empress and was 
composed of Menshikov, the admiral Apraxin, the chanceUor Golovkin, 
Tolstoi, Dmitri Galitzin, and the vice-chancellor Ostermann. 

On her deathbed '"atherine designated as her successor Peter Alexievitch, 
the grandson of her husband, and in default of Peter her two daughters Anna 
of Holstein and Elizabeth, Pending the majority of the youthful emperor 
the regency was to be conducted by a council composed of Anna and Eliza- 
beth, the duke of Holstein, Menshikov, Apraxin, Golovkin, Ostermann, and 
others; but Menshikov after the first sitting took the duties of regent upon 
himself. 


PETEK II (1727-1730 A..D.) 

The empress died on the 17th of May, 1727, and on the following day the 
nobility and clergy assembled in the palace to be j^resent at the readir^ of 
the will by which Peter was made emperor of all ttie Russias. Menshikov 
had taken measures to retain his high position and even to increase his power 
under the new reign. With the desi^ of removing all those who might be 
detrimental to him he banished Apraxin from court, sent lagushin^ to 
Ukraine and despatched Makarov on a mission to the mines of Siberia. Men- 
shikov had further obtained Catherine’s consent to the betrothal of his 
daughter to the young prince. He gave his own palace as a residence for the 
emperor and surrounded him with men on whose devotion he could count. 
He assumed the title of generalissimo and signed his letters to his sovereign 
"your father.” He cau^ the members of his own family to be inscribed in 
the almanac beside those of the imperial house, and had his daughters men- 
tioned in the public prayers; he also planned to obtain the hand of Peter’s 
sister, Natalia Alexievim, for his son m addition to marrying his daughter to 
the emperor. 

Peter II soon began to chafe under the rule of the generalissimo. Men- 
shikov had appointed Ostermann to be his tutor, but the young prince hated 
study an^referred to spend his days hunting with his favourite, Ivan Dol- 
goruki. The adroit Ostermann excused himself to the prince for the dis- 
agreeable nature of his pedagogic duties, and contrived to cast all the blame 
on Menshikov. The emp^r one day sent a present of 9,000 ducats to his 
sister Natalia, and Menabikov insolently confiscated them with title remark 
that the emperor was too young to know the proper use of money.” Peter 
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II rebelled at this and it was with difficulty that the pmce appea^ hm. 
The generalissimo had another enemy in the person of Elissabeth, 
of Peter the Great and aunt of Peter II. She was seventeen years old at the 
time, gay, careless, and lively, with a bright complexion and blue eyes; her 

laughter drove the insupportable tutor from his office. ^ i , r +• 

An illness which overtook Menshikov and kept him ab^nt for a tune 
from court prepared his downfall; Peter 11 accustomed himself to the idea oi 



furffi^ to be removed from it to the imperial palace, treated 
wife with marked coldness, and finally gave orders to the that they 

were to obey no commands save those given by their colonels. Ihiswastne 
prelude to an overwhelmii^ disgi^e; in ^ptem^r, 1727, Me^hikov 
arrested, stripped of all his dignities and decorations, and banished to 

ownto<^. or^ profited by the revolution they had_ caused. They fell, 
however, into Menshikovas error and oppressed the prince with the same 
officious care. Like Menshikov they banished all who gave them offence, 
even Ostermann for whom Peter began to feel affection, and the old cz^ina, 
Eudoxia Lapukhih, who had been liberated from the prison m Ladoga. 
Advancing as a pretext certain placards in which the semces of Mei^hikov 
were extolled, they exiled the latter to Berezov, in Siberia, where he died m 
1729. Taking no lesson by his example they imposed on toe pnnce a new 
bride, Catherine Dolgoruki, sister of his favourite, Ivan. Their atomi^ra- 
tion bore all the character of a reaction against the reforms instituted by 


Peter the Great. ^ i.- x- 

In 1728 when the young emperor went to Moscow for his coronation, ne 

was warmly received by the people. Ostermann, however, and all the othCT 
faithful servants of the " giant czar” were ehagrmed at the return of toe court 
to Moscow and its indifference to European affairs in general. In order_to 
gain more complete possession of their master the Dolgoru^ encoi^ed his 
taste for dissipation and took him away on hunting expeditions that lasted 
weeks at a time. Peter would certainly have groivn as weary of them as ne 
had of Menshikov: and to the complaints of his aunt Elizabeth that she was 
left without money he had already replied : It is not my fault : th^ do not 
execute my orders; but I shall fmd means to break my chains. crisis 

came about in a different manner from what had been expected ; the yoimg 
emperor caught cold while attending the ceremony of the benediction or the 
watW and died of small-pox at the age of fourteen years and four months. 
The two reigns of Catherine and Peter XI, which lasted in all about five years, 

Tror0 T3©sic0fiil* 

In 1726 Russia had concluded an alltance with the coi^ of Yieima and in 
1727 it became involved in the war of the Quadruple Alli ance. Despite the 
efforts of Campmdon and Kurakin the failure of the project of marriage 
between Louis iY and Elizabeth had brought about coolness between Prance 
and Russia. The most remarkable episode of the foreign relations was the 
attempt of Maurice of Saxony, ill^itimate son of King Augustus, to obtain 
■possession of the duchy of Courland. The offer of his hand had b^n accepted 
Dy the widowed Anna Ivanovna, and he had been elected at Mittou by the 
deputies of the nobility. Disregarding the protestations of Prussia, Russia, 
and the Polish diet, he levied a body of troops with the money rai^d by the 
sale of the jewels belonging to an abbess of Quedlinburg, a certain French 
actress, his mother Aurora of KOnigsmark, and Adrienne Lecouvreur, and set 
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about putting liis duchy in a state of defence. His father .disavowed him and 
Cardbal Jleury did not venture to support him even indirectly, Menshikov, 
restored to greater liberty since the death of Catherine^ I, himself laid claims 
to the duchy. He despatched Lacy at the head of eight thousand men to 
drive out the Saxon adventurer. The future victor of Fontenoy could get 
together no more than 247, and was obliged to swim across an arm of the sea 
in his retreat. His election was annulled, his father publicly reviled him as 
a galopin, or rascal, and Courland came once more under Russian influence. 

During the reign of Peter II a treaty was signed with Prussia by virtue of 
which the two powers pledged themselves to sustain, on the death of Augustus 
II, the candidate they might choose for Poland, The emjoeror Charles VI and 
the sergeant king” sounded Russia as to the eventual dismemberment of 
the PoMi Republic. This was not the first time that the question of partition 

was brought forward. In Asia, lagu- 
shinski concluded on the Bura a treaty 
of commerce with the Celestial Em- 
pire in the name of Peter II, by the 
terms of which Russian caravans 
could journey to Pekin every three 
years and could carry on their trade 
toll-free. Russia was also to have the 
privilege of keeping four priests and 
six young men in Pekin to learn 
Chinese. Kiakhta on the Russian 
territory and Maimatchin on the 
Chinese were to be the authorised 
depots./ 

The death of Peter II was univer- 
sally regretted in Russia. During his 
reign, the empire enjoyed tranquillity 
at home and peace abroad; and he dis- 
covered such excellent qualities for 
government that the people looked for- 
ward to enjoying under his nile a pe- 
riod of freedom and prosperity such as 
they had never before experienced. There is no doubt, however, that if he 
had survived his own good intentions would have been perverted by those 
advisers who had obtained so strong a hold upon his mind. His predilection 
for Moscow had already produced serious injury to the maritime affairs of St. 
Petersbuig: the fleet anc. the army suffered severely by his continued absence 
from the capital; and had he lived to complete the change which he medi- 
tated Russia must have ultimately lost, by the neglect of her great station on 
the Neva, the national consequence she had maintained amongst the states of 
Europe during the two previous rei^. It was evident, also, that he would 
gradually have discouraged the residence of foreigners in his dominions; and 
that the old families were acquiring such power at court that they would 
finally have succeeded in restoring those national usages which had been set 
aside by Peter the Great. If the people, therefore, were deprived on the one 
hand of the temporary advantages of a tranquil reign, Russia on the other 
was jpreserved from the risk of permanent evils. 

I)isa]?pointed in their ex]peci:ations of an alliance with the emperor, the 
Dolgorub (fid not wholly relinquish their hopes of securing some advantage 
by nieir position. The young Dolgoruki, impatient of delay, forged a testa- 
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ment in the name of Peter 11, in which Catherine Dolgoruki was named as the 
successor to the throne. With this instrument in one hand and a drawn 
sword in the other he rushed into the hall, where the senators were assembled 
in deliberation, and cried aloud, Long live the empress Dolgoruki ! ” But no 
voice seconding him in this wild and shallow trick, he sheathed his sword, 
and suppressed the fraudulent testament. 

The question of the succession was now to be considered; and the only 
authentic document by which the proceedings of the coimcil could be regu- 
lated was the will of Catherine I, which devised the succession to the princess 
Anna and her posterity, or, in failure, the princess Elizabeth. But Anna had 
died two years before, and her husband the duke of Holstein had retired into 
Germany. It was true that there was a young prince, the issue of tl^ mar- 
riage; but the council were so averse to the introduction of foreigners into the 
state that they decided at once against any claim that might be set up in that 
quarter. 

The princess Elizabeth, second in the order of nomination, exhibited no 
desire to avail herself of the testament of her mother, although she was strongly 
urged to do so by Lestocq, her physician, preferring to enjoy the ease of a 
life unburdened by the cares of the state. In these circumstances the council, 
the senate, and the^great officers of state assembled to consult upon the election 
of a successor to Peter 11. Although the male line of the Romanovs w’as ex- 
tinct in that sovereign, yet the female line was preserved in the three daughters 
of Ivan, the stepbrother of Peter the Great, and for some time a partner with 
him in the government. The eldest was separated from her husband, the 
duke of Mecklenburg; the second, Anna, duchess of Courland, was a widow 
living at Mittau; and the third was still unmarried, residing at St. Petersburg. 
The objection that was entertained against foreign alliances determined the 
senate to reject the claims of the first, and the choice consequently fell upon 
Anna Ivanovna. 


AIJKA IVANOVNA (1730-1740 A.D.) 

Prom the time of the death of Catherme I the prejudice against foreigners 
had insensibly acquired weight amongst those influential persons who sur- 
rounded the throne. The Dolgoruki were the most active agents of this sen- 
timent, through which they hoped at last to reap the largest share of profit 
themselves. Taking advantage of the jealousy in which the old aristocracy 
held their privilege, and apprehensive that the new sovereign might act upon 
the system of her immediate predecessors, they struck upon an exi^dient by 
which they hoped to deprive her of the power of exercising her own judgment, 
and to place her under the control of that irresponsible coimcil which had been 
instituted by Catherine L “The welfare of the nation,” said GaHtzin, in an 
address to the assembly, “ demands that the supreme authority and the unlim- 
ited power of the sovereign, by which Russia has suffered so much and which 
has been sustained chiefly by the influx of foreigners, should be circumscribed, 
and that the crown should be conferred upon the new sovereign under certain 
conditions,” This proposal was received with u^versal approbation, and the 
following conditions were unaimnously agreed to: 

That the empress should govern solely by the resolves of the high privy 
council; that she was not, of her own motion, either to wage war or make 
peace; that she could not, of herself, impose any new tax upon the people; 
that she could not dispose of any important office, nor inflict capital punish- 
ment on any nobleman, nor confiscate his estate, unless he had been previously 
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convicted of the crime laid to his charge; that slie should not alieimte any 
lands belonging to the crown; and that she could not marry, or nominate an 
heir, without obtaining, in the first instance, the consent of the council. A 
strange article was added to these conditions — that her chamberlain, von 
Hiron, should not accompany the empress into Hussia. 

These conditions, which were apparently intended to curb the tymnny of 
the throne, aimed at nothing more than the abolition of one description of 
despotism, for the purpose of substituting a worse in its stead. If it abro- 
gated the supreme and unlimited power of the sovereign, it transferred that 
^wer to the secret council, which was thus elevated above the sovereignty 
and the senate and invested with a complete control over the administration 
of the public affairs. The proposed change was from an imlimited monarchy 
to an irresponsible oligarchy. 

The drift of this capitulation was speedily detected by those whose interests 

it affected — the aristocracy. They 
saw that it concentrated the power of 
the state in the hands of seven per- 
sons; that the Dolgoruki had already 
possessed themselves of the voice of 
the council; and that the issue would 
be the sacrifice of the empire to a 
family contract. The capitulation, 
therefore, was s^rcely passed when a 
powerful opposition was raised up 
against it; and the people, accustomed 
to the despotism of an unlimited sov- 
ereignty, from which, amidst all its 
severities, they had derived many val- 
uable safeguards and benefits, declared 
that they preferred rendering obedi- 
ence to one master instead of seven. 
This feeling rapidly spread amongst 
the guards, who had good reasons for 
objecting to a clause which would 
throw the patronage of the army into 
the hands of a few persons, who, instead of promoting the meritorious, would, 
as a matter of course, provide for their own friends and relatives. 

^ Nor was the princess Anna insensible to the wrong which she suffered from 
this novel procedure; and, when the deputation from the council waited upon 
her to inform her of her election, and the conditions wMch were annexed to 
it, she would have refused to subscribe to the capitulation, had she not Ixien 
already prepared by the advice of General lagushinski as to the course she 
ought to pursue. That officer had previously recommended her to accept the 
conditions, but to revoke them immediately after she should be acknowledged 
as em]Dress, assuring her, at the same time, that she would be powerfully sup- 
ported in the proper quarter. She accordingly agreed to the demands of the 
deputation, ->d was crowned in the usual forms. 

The euipt ss Anna was no sooner established upon the throne, than her 
friends garv e her an opportimity of carrying the advice of General lagushinski 
into effect. A petition signed by several hundred noblemen was presented to 
her, in which she was entreated to abrogate the restrictions which the coimcil 
h^ placed upon her authority, and to assume the unlimited power that had 
hitherto been exercised by her predecessors. Fortified by this requisition, 
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the empress presented herself before the council and the senate, and, reaxiing 
the terms of the capitulation, demanded whether such was the will of the 
nation. Being answered in the negative by the majority of those who were 
present, she exclaimed, ‘‘Then there is no further need of tto paper,” and 
tore the capitulation in pieces. This act was ratified and published in a mani- 
festo which declared that the empress ascended the throne not by election but 
by hereditary right, and which exacted from the people an oath of allegiance, 
not to the sovereign and the country, as had formerly been the case, but to 
the empress alone, as unlimited sovereign, including not only the rights of 
sovereignty already existing but those that might be asserted hereafter. 

Anna was now empress without conditions, and her chamberlain, von 
Biron, was raised to that place in her councils which Menshikov Med during 
the reign of Catherine I. The first exercise she made of her power was to 
abolish the council of seven and to restore to the senate the privileges it 
enjoyed under Peter the Great. She appointed, however, a cabinet of three 
persons, with Ostermann at its head, whose duty it was to superintend the 
affairs of the most pressing importance, leaving to the senate the management 
of less momentous matters. "When these arrangements were completed, the 
urgent attention of the empress was directed to the foreign relations of the 
empire, which, at this crisis, demanded serious consideration. 

The struggle for the throne in Poland had entailed jealousies which 
threatened not only to involve the peace of Russia but to d.raw France and 
Sweden into the quarrel. The cause of Augustus, the elector of Saxony, 
which had originally been espoused by Peter I, was still maintained by the 
Russian cabinet; and although France made strenuous exertions to reinstate 
Stanislaus, the father-in-law of Louis XV, yet, by the determined interference 
of his northern ally, Augustus was proclaimed king of Poland, and Stanislaus 
was compelled to fly. The mortification which France endured under these 
circumstances excited in her a strong feeling of hostility against Russia; but 
there existed still more cogent reasons why she should make an attempt to 
restrain the advances of tiiat power. 

It had long been a favouri*te jDoint in the policy of France to secure upon 
the throne of Poland a monarc ti who should be devoted to her wM, and 
although she had been hitherto defeated in that object, she did not relinquish 
the hope of its ultimate accomplishment. She saw also rising in the north a 
gigantic empire, which had already acquired extraordinary power in Europe, 
and which threatened at last to overshadow and destroy the influence which 
she had h^n accustomed to exercise in that part of the globe. Urged by 
these considerations, and knowing how important it was to Russia to be at 
;oeace with Sweden, she left no means untried to engage the court at Stock- 
holm on her side. Her diplomacy succeeded even better than she expected and 
Russia was once more compelled to watch with vigilance the movements of a 
dangerous neighbour, who was still suffering under the disastrous effects of 
a war from vMch Russia had reaped all the benefits and she the misfor- 
tunes. 

But affairs pressed with still ^ater energy in a more remote quarter. 
It was found by experience that the territories which Peter had acquired in 
Persia by the -treaty entered into between him, the sultan, and the shah were 
exceedingly burdensome to the country. In his desire for the enlargement of 
bis dominions, Peter overlooked the necessity of ascertaining whether the new 
provinces were likely to he productive of advap.tages, either in the way of 
revenue or as adding strength to the frontiers. In order to preserve the 
possession of those provinces, it was necessary to maintain a considerable 
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garrison in the interior, even in time of peace; they were also frequently 
exposed to scenes of warfare and devastation; ana the climate was so injurious 
to the health of the Russians that in the course of a few years no less than 
130,000 men perished there. 

The great cost of these dependencies, and their uselessness in a territorial 
point of view, determined Anna to relinquish them upon the best terms she 
could procure from the shah. She accordingly proposed to that prince the 
restoration of the conquered provinces, upon condition that he would grant 
to the Russian merchants certain commercial privOeges in the trade with 
Persia, To these terms the shah acceded, and in 1735 Russia made a formal 
surrender of her Persian possessions. This negotiation was connected with 
another of stiU greater importance — a defensive treaty between Persia and 
Russia, which was concluded at the same time. The motives which induced 
Anna to enter into this alliance require a brief recapitulation of preceding 
events. 

The unfortunate situation in which Peter I was placed upon the banks 
of the Pruth compelled him to submit to the terms dictated by the Porte, by 
which he surrendered many important advantages which he had previously 
obtained by conquest. The principal sacrifices he had made upon that 
occasion were the evacuation oi: Azov and the destruction of the fortifications 
at Taganrog which had the immediate effect of shutting him out from the 
trade on the Euxine. The annoyances also to which the empire was subjected 
by the frequent incursions of the Crimean and other Tatars into the border 
lands, where they committed the most frightful excesses, and the haughty 
refusal of the Porte to acknowledge the imperial title which the people had 
conferred upon him, led Peter to meditate a new war against the Turks. 
He made ample preparations for riie fulfilment of this design by fortifying 
the frontiers in the neighbourhood of Turkey; but his death arrested the 
execution of the project, which was entirely laid aside by Catherine I and 
Peter IL 

Anna, however, relying upon the assistance of thirty thousand auxiliaries 
from Germany, considered this a favourable opportunity for reviving a stroke 
of policy which promised such signal advantages to the country, particularly 
as the Turk was at this period employed in hostilities against Persia. She 
did not long want an excuse for opening the war. The Tatars had of late 
made several predatory inroads upon the Russian territories, and laying 
waste the districts through which tiey passed carried off men and cattle on 
their return. These Tatars being under the protection of the Porte, the 
empress remonstrated upon the subject, and demanded satisfaction; but the 
sultan, in his reply, excused himself from interfering in the matter, upon the 
pretext that it was impossible to keep those roving bands under proper 
restraint. This evasive reply was precisely what Anna anticipated, and as 
the sultan declined to render her any atonement, she undertook to obtain 
retribution for herself. A force was immediately despatched into the country 
of the Tatars, which they overran, spreading ruin in their path, and destroying 
the marauders in great numbers. The expedition failed, however, in conse- 
quence of the incautious advance of the troops too far into the interior, where, 
not being prepared with a sufficient stock of provisions, they underwent severe 
privations, and sustained a loss of ten thousand men. 

But this discomfiture did not divert the empress from her grand design; 
in the year 1736 Count Munich, at the head of a sufficient force, was sent 
into the Ukraine, with a free commission to retaliate upon the Tatars. After 
a victorious course through that region, he passed into the peninsula of the 
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Crimea; the Tatars, unequal to contending with him in the open field, fiying 
before him until they reached their lines, extending from the sea of Azov to 
the Emdne, behind the intrenchments of which they considered themselves 
secure. The lines were established with a view to protecting the Crimea 
from any attack on the land side; and, having been bmlt with incredible toil, 
and being strongly fortified with cannon, the Tatars deemed them imjpreg- 
nable. Iney did not long, however, withstand the vigorous assault oi the 
Russians, who speedily scaled them, and, driving the tumultuous hordes 
before them, soon possessed themselves of the greater part of the Crimea. 
But the same inconveniences were felt on this as on the former expedition. 
The Tatars on their flight laid the country in ashes, and it was impossible to 
provide sustenance for the troops without keeping up a constant communica- 
tion with the Ukraine, where provisions at least were to be had, but which 
was attended with meat difliculty. In this exigency, Count Munich was 
obliged to return to the Ukraine, to take up Ms winter quarters. 

War with Turkey 

While Munich ^was thus engaged against the Tatars, a much more impor- 
tant movement, in w^hich the real object of the Russian government was 
directly exhibited, was taking place elsewhere. General Lacy had laid siege 
to Azov, and reduced it to submission on the 1st of July, in the same year. 
This bold and decisive step forced the reluctant Divan to take into considera- 
tion the means by which tie progress of the Russians could be most effectually 
stayed. The sultan was unwilling to commit himself in a war with Russia, 
content with the possession of the advantages he had gained by tbe Treaty 
of the Truth; and even now that Russia had regained one of the ceded forts, 
and was manifestly prepared to follow up the victory, he preferred to attempt 
the negotiation of peace through the mediation of Austria, for the sake of 
avoiding hostilities as long as he could. Russia, however, would not agree to 
any accommodation; and, instead of being moved from her purpose by the 
representatiom of Austria, she demanded of that power the fulfilment of the 
treaty subsisting between them, by which, in case of nee^ she was bound to 
furnish thirty thousand auxiliaries. This demand placed the subject in a new 
light before the German cabinet. The rec uired assistance would obviously 
have the effect of enabling Russia to extenc. her conquests without producinj^ 
any benefits whatever to Austria; whereas, if Austria united herself witli 
Russia in the war, she might derive some advantages from an alliance against 
which it appeared highly improbable that the Turks could make a successful 
stand. She decided, therefore, upon throwing the whole weight of her power 
into the scale, greatly to the consternation of the Turks, who had, in the first 
instance, solicited her friendly interference. The sultan, however, felt that, 
doubtful as_must be the issue of a contest against such formidable enemies, it 
would be wiser to risk it than, yielding to intimidation, to make such sacrifices 
as would be inconsistent with the security and honour of the- country. He 
accordingly lost no time in preparing for the campaign. He recruited the 
garrisons and forts, raised new levies, put his army into proper condition, and 
equipped a fleet for the protection of the Euxine; on the other hand, the 
comlDmed forces rapidly prepared to act in concert. 

The operations of the year 1737 were not followed by any important 
results. The Russian army, strengthened by forty thousand recruits, was 
separated into two divisions; one of wMch, under the command of Count 
Mimich, proceeded to Otchakov on the Euxine, while General Lacy, with the 
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other, entered the Crimea. The objects proposed to be attained by these 
expeditions were not adequate to the expenditure that attended them. 
Otehakov submitted, and garrisoned by the conquerors; and the Crimea 
was again desolated. This was all Russia gained by the sacrifice of about 
fifty thousand of her veteran troops. The blame of these barren and expen- 
sive victories was to be attributed to that very union of forces which ought 
to have b^n productive of increased strength. The most unfortunate jeal- 
ousies existed, not only amongst the Austrian officers, but between Count 
Munich and the Austrians. To so extravagant a length was this dangerous 
feeling carried that, with the exception of the affair at Otehakov, Munich 
remained inactive throughout the campaign, from an obstinate determination 
not to act upon the same plan that was pursued by the Austrians. 

Nor was this the only evil that these feuds produced. The Turks, taking 
advantage of the dissension, poured in with greater force upon the German 
ranks, which they broke through on several occasions, gaining frequent petty 
advantages, which, *at all events, had the effect of rendering their movements 
in a great measure abortive. Constant complaints were now made alternately 
by the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg respecting the conduct of the 
officers at both sides; and, although Munich was especially accused of thwart- 
ing the efforts of the allies, he always had the address to Escape from repre- 
hension, by throwing the censure on his accusers. 

These circumstances inspired the Turks with fresh courage. A congress 
had been appointed to be held at Nemirov, in Poland, but they withdrew their 
ambassador; signifying, however, that if Russia would evacuate Azov and 
Otehakov, and the rest of her conquests, they might be induced to entertain 
a treaty of peace. This insolent proposition was at once rejected by Russia, 
and the war was resumed. In the campaign of the following year, Munich 
appeared to be anxious to make amends for his former inactivity; but, 
although he made some vigorous marches and vindicated the character of 
the soldiery, he effected nothing of substantial importance. A similar fortune 
attended General Lacy in the Crimea, from which, after a disastrous progress 
through a desolated country, and after a great mortality amongst his troops, 
occasioned partly by fatigue and partly by the deficiency of provisions, he 
was ultimately obliged to withdraw. 

The opening of the year 1739 promised to make amends for these successive 
failures. General Munich, whose ability in the field was admitted on all 
hands, collected a numerous army at Kiev, and, crossing the Bug, met the 
Turks in a pitched battle, near Stavutshan, in which he obtained a signal 
victory. Pursuing his success with vigour, he advanced and, passing the 
Pruth, he possessed himself of Jassi, the capital of Moldavia, the whole of which 
territory he subjugated in an incredibly short space of time. Retracing his 
march, after having achieved this important conquest, he made preparations 
for a descent upon Bender. These brilliant triumphs, accomplished with such 
rapidity that the couriers were ke ot constantly occupied in the transmission 
of despatches to the court of St. Petersburg, encouraged, for a brief season 
the flattering prospects of complete restitution which the unpropitious com- 
mencement of the war had almost annihilated. 

But unfortunately the same evil spirit which had frustrated the former 
campaigns broke out just at the moment when Turkey was so discomfited that 
Russia, had she pushed her successes a little further, might have dictated a 
settlement upon her own terms. Envy at the progress of the Russian army 
was again esffiibited in the ranks of the Austrians, who were suffering under a 
contagious disease that helped in a still greater degree to paralyse their 
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activity. Unfortunately, too, the emperor Charles VI was afflicted with a 
dangerous illness; and his daughter, shrinldng from the apprehensions of the 
future, was extremely desirous by any means to bring about a peace with 
Turkey. This disposition on the part of Austria was gladly seized upon by 
the sultan; and, before there was time to reconcile the unhappy differences 
that existed amongst the allies, a treaty of peace was drawn up and signed 
between Austria and Turkey, on the 1st of ^ptember, 1739. By this inglo- 
rious treaty, Austria escaped from all further responsibility in the war; but 
she jpurchased the peace at so enormous a price that it is difficult to compre- 
hend the tortuous policy which led her to adopt so extraordinary a measure. 
Tie war, in which Sie had embarked in the hope of securing territorial advan- 
tages, hm cost her a considerable expenditure in troops and treasure; and 
she not only did not obtain an indemnity for this outlay, nor acquire a single 
rood of ground Ly her participation in the campaigns, but by the conditions 
of the treaty she was compelled to relinquish Belgrade, her Hungarian ram- 
part against the Turks, and aH those conquests which she had formerly 
obtained under the victorious flag of Prince Eugene, 

This peace produced great dissatisfaction at St. Petersburg; for, although 
Austria reserv^ to herself the right of fulfilling her treaty with Bussia by 
succouring her in the field, it was not deemed prudent to prosecute a war single 
handed, which had been commenced with such a formidable display of power. 
The Turks, relieved from one antagonist, were now the better enabled to resist 
the other; and the empress conceived that the wisest course she could pursue 
was to negotiate her differences with the sultan, to which proposal he w^as not 
xmwilling to accede. A peace was consequently entered into between the 
belligerents with such promptitude that it was concluded as early as the 18th 
of September. The conditions of this treaty involved compromises on both 
sides. It was agreed that Azov and its surrounding territory should be 
evacuated and remain uncultivated, as a neutral boundary between the two 
empires; a similar arrangement was guaranteed respecting E^abarda, both 
governments agreeing to retain in their hands a certain number of hostages 
from that province, for better security against an abuse of the stipulation. 
It was also settled that Russia should be at liberty to erect a fortress on the 
Don, and that the Porte should construct another in the Kuban. Some minor 
conquests of the Russians were surrendered: Russian fleets were not to be 
allowed to be kept in the sea of Azov or the Euxine; and in the latter sea the 
commerce of Russia was to be conducted only in Turkish bottoms. 

Internal Administration 

The empress Anna, in thus suddenly concluding a peace with Turkey, was 
actuated by a still stronger motive than that which was supplied by the 
desertion of Austria. She justly apprehended that Sweden, influenced by 
the intrigues of France, who had now attained a decided ascendency in the 
coimcils of Stockholm, would endeavour to distract Russia in the north, while 
the nmin body of her army was occupied with the Porte on the south. Secret 
negotiations, carried on between the three powers, appeared to confirm this 
suspicion. It was true that, at the conclusion of the last war, Russia and 
Sw^en had entered into an aimesty for twelve years, which was renewed for 
a similar period, on its expiration in the year 1736. But this amnesty served 
only as a thin disguise for the rankling and bitter hostility which the Swedes 
entertained towards Russia. They load not forgotten the protracted and 
ruinous struggle between Charles XII and Peter I, which coTivulsed the whole 
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kingdom and exliansted its resources; nor the sacrifices which they were com- 
pelled to mflkp. at the Peace of Nystad. These feelings were assiduously 
^tivated by the French court, which found easy means of securing a strong 
party in the national council, which in fact was paramount in Sweden, the 
fang being completely imder its control. The empress, warned of this increas- 
ing desire for a rupture on the part of Sweden, was the more anxious to come 
to terms with Turkey, that she might be free to act in Finland and that 
neighbourhood, should it become necessary. 

A Ting, was evidently guided in the whole course of her policy by the example 
of Peter I, whom she adopted as her model. Fortunate in the choice of at 
least two of her ad'vdsers — Ostermann in the council of state, and Munich at 
the head of the army — she persevered in her attempts to complete those 
projects of improvement which her great predecessor had left unfinished. 
The canal connected with the Lake of Ladoga, which was designed to facilitate 
the transport of provisions to St. Petersburg, was brought to a close by her 
in the year 1738 . She also fitted out an expedition to sail from Kamchatka 
towards the north, for the purpose of determining whether Siberia was con- 
nected with North America. 

The manufacture and commerce of Russia, too, commanded a large share 
of her attention. She instructed her ambassadors at fordign courts to make 
vigilant inquiries after the most sldlful persons engaged in those trades in 
which Eussia was most deficient; and by this means she was enabled to draw 
into her dominions a grpat number of artisans, particularly those who were 
experienced in the production of such fabrics as silks and woollen stuffs. In 
furtherance of these views she entered into a treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain, from which the industry of her people derived a fresh and invigor- 
ating stimulus. It may be observed, also, that she increased the numerical 
population by the return of the Zaparogian Cossacks to their allegiance, 
shortly after the opening of the campaign in the Crimea, which they had 
forfeit^ by the rebellion of Mazeppa; and that she enlaced her territories by 
the acquisition of the' province inhabited by the Kirghiz, a nomad tribe, on 
the Chinese borders. This latter accession was of great importance, from the 
protection it afforded to the frontiers against the incursions to which they had 
hitherto been continually exposed: whue it not only created a new trade with 
the Kirghiz themselves, but ^ve greater freedom to the commercial inter- 
course with China, wiuch had been constantly interrupted by these hostilities. 


Biron the Favourite 

Throughout her life Anna placed unreserved confidence in a favourite who, 
rising from a humble station in society to the first place in the councils of his 
sovereign, at last aspired to the illicit possession of her affections. John 
Ernest Biron, the son of a gamekeeper in Courland, happening to attract the 
attention of the duchess, was appointed her private secretary. Prom this 
post he was elevated to the more important office of chamberlain; and even 
then it was rumoured that he stood higher in her grace’s favour than was con- 
sistent with the position which he nominally occupied. When the council 
elected his mistress to the imperial throne, it was sti]Dulated that Biron should 
not be ^ered to accompany her into Eussia; and one of the conditions of 
the capitulation restricted her from marrying, or choosiag an heir, without 
the consent of the council and senate. The empress, accepting the sover- 
eignty under these limitations, left Biron at Mittau when she came to St. 
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Petersburg; but she had no sooner abrogated the stipulations within which 
her power was restrained, than Biron appeared at court, was created a Bussian 
count, appointed first lord of the bedchamber, and raised at once to the same 
eminence which he had occupied before. Some years previously he had suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on the nobility of Courland to confer upon him the title 
of duke; and when the Kettler family became extinct by the death of the 
duke of Courland, he procured that dig- 
nity from the hands of the electors for 
himself and his heirs in perpetuity. 

Thus glittering -with honours, which 
at best were but surreptitiously obtained, 
he took upon himself at once in St. 

Petersburg the character of one who 
wielded an absolute authority. He was 
careful, however, not to offend Oster- 
mann or Munich, because, possessing no 
abilities for government himself, he was 
obliged to rely upon them as the instru- 
ments of his power. It was supposed 
that the Turkish v^nr was undertaken at 
the instigation of this daring man, for 
the purpose of keeping Munich at a dis- 
tance from the capital — thf officer 
having attained in a high degree the con- 
fidence of the empress. By the most 
adroit measures Biron contrived to re- 
move from a familiar intercourse at court 
everybody who n^ht be likely to inter- 
fere with his ambitious designs. Appre- 
hensive that the empress, freed from the 
control of the council, might entertain 
thoughts of marriage, he assiduously lim- 
ited all opportunities that could lead to 
such a result and even attempted to 
prevent a union between the princess 
Anna and Ulrich duke of Brunswick, the 
object of which had reference to the suc- 
cession. In this scheme, however, the Russian peasant woman 
machinations of Biron were defeated, 

and the marriage was celebrated in the month of July, 1739. This event seri- 
ously interfered with the projects of the favourite ; but his ingenuity was not 
exerted in vain in the attempt to derive profit from circumstances which at 
first seemed so discouraging. 

Death of Anna (17JtD fJie Succession 

In the August following, the duchess of Brunswick became the mother of 
a prin^, who was immediately taken by the empress under her own guar- 
dianship and nominated to be her successor. This proceeding, apoarently 
founded upon some show of justice, was in reality the result of a c.eep-laid 
conspiracy. The empress was in a declining state of health, and it was felt 
that she could not long continue to exercise the sovereignty. In this state of 
things, it became necessary to provide a successor by an authentic act that 
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could not afterwards be called into question. Biron aimed at the concentra- 
tion of the imperial power in his own hands; but as an open declaration to 
that effect would have provoked animosities dangerous to his safety, it was 
arranged that the young prince, then but a few weeks old, should be nominated 
to the throne, and that Biron should be appointed regent during the minority 
of Ivan. Ostermann and Munich, relying upon the future gratitude of Biron, 
favoured this craffy design. Biron coquetted for a time with the dignities 
which he was solicited to accejpt; and pretended at last that, in undertaking 
the toils of the regency, he yielded to the importunities of others at the sacri- 
fice of his own private wishes. 

The extent of the power thus delegated to him was specified in the pro- 
visions of the will of the empress, which ordained that lie should be the admin- 
istrator of government until the emperor Ivan had attained his seventeenth 
year; and that, should Ivan die before that time, Biron should continue 
guardian to Ivan^s brethren, bom after him, who should succeed him on the 
throne; but that, should neither Ivan nor any of his brethren survive, then 
Biron, with the concurrence of the state, should elect and confirm a new 
emperor as urdimited monarch. This was the final injunction of the czarina, 
who died in 1740.^ 

A Rmsian Estimate of Anna and of Biron 

Contemporaneous writers are unanimous in asserting that, during her 
entire reign, Anna Ivanovna was not only under the influence, but, so to say, 
under the domination of her favourite. On the basis of such authorities it 
therefore became customary to ascribe to Biron and the Germans who were 
grouped around him ail the cruelties and coameness that characterised her 
reign. But if we subject this question to a dispassionate and severe criticism 
it would appear that such an accusation of Biron — and in general of the 
Germans who governed with him — has no firm foundation. It is impossible 
to ascribe aU the character of the reign to a German clique, l^cause those 
Germans who were at the head of the government did not constitute a united 
corporation, but each of them followed his own personal interests; they were 
envious of one another and at enmity each with the rest. 

Biron was a somewhat narrow-minded egotist, incapable of attracting any 
circle around him; his power rested exclusively on the personal favour of the 
empress; and therefore, as soon as Anna Ivanovna's eyes were closed forever, 
her former favourite had no sure ground to go upon, and although his deceased 
mistress had made his position secure yet he was not able to maintain it a 
month without her. There is no contemporary indication that the cruelties 
which signalised the reign of Anna emanated from Biron or that they were 
accomplished at his initiative. 

Moreover, the cruelties and in general the harsh measures which signalised 
the reign of Anna Ivanovna were not an exclusive characteristic of that epoch; 
they did not begin to make their appearance in Russia with her and did not 
cease with her. The administration of Peter the Great was simalised by 
persecutions even more cruel and harsh of everything opposed to the supreme 
power. The actions of Prince Romodanovski in accordance with the rreob- 
rajensld edict were in no wise milder or more humane than those of Andrew 
Ivanovitch TJskakov in the secret chanceiy. On the other hand, similar 
features of cruelty and contempt for human dignity are to be met with after 
Anna Ivanovna under Elizabeth Petrovna. Therefore we do not hesitate to 
say that all that disturbs us in the reign of Anna should not be ascribed to the 
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empress herself, nor to her favourite, the duke of Courland, but to the whole 
age in which such occurrences took place. On the contrapr, if we separate 
tom that which belongs to the age what we may justly ascribe to the empress 
herself and the statesmen of her time, we come to a conclusion which is more 
to the advantage and credit of the government of the epoch than to its con- 



increased importance to his seiwices; and, as he found that he had nothing 
to expect from the regent, he attached himself zealously to Duke Ulrich in 
the anticipation that he would ultimately be rewarded with the chief com- 
mand of the army, which was the station he had long eagerly desired to obtain. 

The revolution which was thus organised was promptly accomplished. 
The regent was arrested in the middle of the night, in his house, by a detach- 
ment of the guards; and the principal senators assembled in the palace before 
daybreak, and acknowledged the princess Anna as grand duchess of Russia, 
and guardian of her son lie infant emperor. This proceeding was the work 
of a few hours. Eton -was at first confined in the castle of Schlusselburg, 
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whence he was removed as a prisoner and brought to trial for obtaining the 
regency by improper means, for squandering the imperial treasures, foi^ treat- 
ing with contume j the parents of the emperor, and for violating the statutes 
and ordinances so as to throw the empire into confusion. For these capital 
offences he was condemned to death; but his sentence was mitigated to per- 
petual banishment to the deserts of Siberia, where, in addition to the ordinary 
miseries of that forlorn region, he was compelled to associate in the labours 
of the numerous wretches whom he had himself condemned to the same fate. 
[He was, however, set at liberty by Peter III, and Catherine II ultimately 
restored to him the duchy of Courland.] 


Anna of Brunswick Assumes the Regency ( 17JfO A.D.) 

The regency of the princess Anna was slightly perplexed at its opening, 
by the importunate demands of Munich to be placed at tlie head of the army — 
a post which Duke Ulrich appropriated to himself, and peremptorily refused 
to relinquish. As a compensation, however, to Munich, he removed Oster- 
mann, and appointed his rival in his place as first minister of the government. 
Munich did not long hold this office: failing to accomplish a course of policy 
which he urged upon the regent, he tendered his resignation, whicli was 
unexpectedly accepted. Frustrated in his hopes, he lingered in St. Peters- 
burg, anticipating that he would be recalled; but the period of his utility 
was past, and his anticipations were disappointed. The ground of his retire- 
ment involved a serious change in the foreign policy of the empire. Fred- 
erick II had just ascended the throne of Prussia, and, regarding with jealousy 
the alliance that had been formed between the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, endeavoured to accomplish a union with Russia through the regency 
of Munich, whose antipathy to Austria was notorious. Frederick did not 
find it very difficult to work upon the vanity and prejudices of the minister, 
who was easily brought to prevail upon the regent to enter into a defensive 
treaty with the cabinet of Berlin; both parties mutually binding themselves 
to furnish assistance, as occasion might require, to the extent of twelve thou- 
sand men. In consenting to this treaty, the regent mentally resolved to 
fulfil the stipulation it enjoined, only so long as Prussia should be at peace 
with Austria. An occasion soon offered which obliged her to act upon this 
secret resolution, Frederick having signified his intention of taking possession 
of Silesia as a part of the inheritance of Maria Theresa. In consequence of 
this proceeding, a new alliance was formed with Austria at the commencement 
of the year 1741, by which a fresh engagement to furnish auxiliaries was 
entered into. Munich in vain remonstraibed against this measure; and at 
last, finding his influence at an end, he solicited permission to resign, which 
was muted to him at once. Notwithstanding the disposition thus mani- 
fested on the part of Russia, she did not take any part in the war between 
Prussia and Austria; particularly as the king of Poland and the elector of 
Saxony, who also raised pretensions to the patrimony of Theresa, protested 
against the progress of the Russian troops through Poland; Sweden at the 
same time threatening the empire on the borders of Finland. 


Sweden Renews the War 

T^e Swedes had long looked anxiously for an excuse to make war against. 
Russia; and now that tae government of that empire was, to a certain degree^ 
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unpopular, and likely from that circumstance to undergo an alteration, a 
favourable opportunity appeared to present itself for executing a project so 
gratifying to the whole nation. The ambassador of France at the court of 
Stockholm encouraged the council to prosecute this war; while the French 
minister at St. Petersburg demonstrated its facility by representing in strong 
colours the weakne^ and instability of the new administration. The Swedes, 
flattered by the hopes in which they were led to indulge, already calculated 
with certainty upon the results of the camjDaign; and the diet at Stockholm 
were so sanguine of success that they actually drew up no less than three sets 
of articles containing the conditions which they intended to dictate at the 
conclusion of the war, when they were assured Russia would be compelled to 
submit to any terms they might propose. By these articles, they made pro- 
vision for the resumption of all t le provinces that had been ceded to Russia 
by the Treaty of Nystad; and prepared arrangements, in the event of these 
not being quite so successful as they expected, by which certain terms, less 
humiliating but exceedingly extravagant, were to be forced upon their adver- 
sary. It was decided, at aU events, that, in any case, Russia should surrender 
Karelia, Ingermanland, and Livonia; that she should not be permitted to 
keep a single ship on the Livonia or Esthonian coasts; and that she should be 
compelled to grant the free exportation of com. 

These plans of aggrandisement were deliberately settled by the diet, before 
any preparations were made for their execution. The Swedes were zealous 
enough in their desire to wrest from Russia her conquered territories; but 
they were lamentably deficient in the means by which that desire was to be 
accomplished. Their fleet was not seaworthy; and the aimy, brave to a 
proverb, vfas insufficiently furnished with provisions, and so destitute of 
skilful commanders that if it had achieved a victory it must have been by 
some miracle of good fortune, and not by its own prowess. The generals 
Levenhaupt and Buddenbrock were the most strenuous advocates of the 
war; yet, although its conduct was committed to their own bands, the sequel 
proved that the enterprise was as rashly conceived as it was badly conducted. 

Russia vras the first in the field; and General Lacy, advancing on the 
Swedes in August, 1741 , before they had time to organise their forces, obtained 
a signal victory over them near Vilmanstrand. This fortress immediately 
surrendered to the Russians; but the Swedes collected in such superior 
numbers that no further progress was made by Lacy throughout the rest of 
the campaign. 

T^Tien Sweden entered upon this ill-advised war, she acted under a con- 
viction that serious discontents prevailed in Russia against the regency of 
the duchess of Brunswick. The sudden changes, succeeding each other with 
mar\’’ellous rapidity, that had taken place in the imperial government, justified, 
in some measure, the supposition that the present regency was as much 
exposed to revolution as the preceding administrations. The question of the 
succession had been treated so vaguely, and had been subjected to such 
fluctuating decisions, that it was believed some new theory’- would be set up to 
annul the last election, as others had been annulled before. There was no 
doubt that the division of parties in Russia afforded a reasonable ground for 
anticipating a convulsion. The supreme power had latterly become the prize 
for which base and ambitious men, without hereditary pretensions and desti- 
tute of personal merit, had stru^led with various degrees of success. There 
WM evidently no settled principle of inheritance; and even the dangerous 
principle sanctioned by the example of Peter the Great, which gave to one 
unlimited sovereign the right of dioosing another to succeed him, was acted 
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upon capricioiisly, and appealed to or over-ruled as it happened to suit the 
exigency of the occasion. 

The brief rei^ of Catherine, of Peter, and of Anna, remarkable as they 
were for the confusion to which they led in the attempts to settle the crown, 
for the vicissitudes which they drew down upon persons who had previously 
enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity, and for the factious views which they 
extracted and condensec. into conspiracies, might be referred to as furnishing 
the probabilities of the future, and confirming the hopes of those who desireci, 
above all things, to see Russia once more broken up by civil commotions. 
The antipathy which existed against foreigners, and the objections of the old 
aristocracy to those European reforms that had been from time to time forced 
upon the people, w^ere well known to the courts of Stockholm and Paris. 
The vulnei-able point in the domestic concerns of the empire was laid bare; 
and Sweden, who anticipated a revolution from some cause or other, without 
being able to predicate from wlrnt precise ground of discontent it would spring, 
resolved, at all events, to expose to the Russians the permanent e^l of then 
condition, leaving it to work its effects as it might. With this view she issued 
a manif^to, containing the following artful reasons, which were designed to 
draw with her the sympathies of the Russian population. 

‘^The sole intention on the part of Sw^eden,’^ observed the manifesto, '‘is 
to defend herself by arms against the oppressions exercised against her by 
the arrogant foreigners, the ministers of the Russian court; and at the same 
time to deliver the Russian nation from the yoke "which these ministers have 
imposed on it, by assisting the Russians to regain their right of electing for 
themselves a iawffiil ruler.” The foreigners particularly pointed at in this 
manifesto were Munich and Ostermanm The allusion, towards the close, of 
the design of Sweden to deliver Russia from the yoke of those ministers and 
to assist her in her right of electing a lawful ruler, touched upon topics which 
were well osculated to disturb the minds of the people, and to suggest to them 
notions of independence which they had been hitherto prevented by coercive 
institutions from entertaining. But there was either a stolid apathy on the 
part of the Russians, an incMerence to or ignorance of the nature of liberty, 
or a national jealousy at the interference of other countries in their affairs, 
which rendered this ingenioiis and inflammatory document perfectly harm- 
less. It was disseminated and forgotten; but, although Sweden could not 
create a revolution in Russia, there were elements of discord within which 
rendered revolution inevitable. 

The assertion of the right of the sovereign to nominate his successor was 
productive of inconvenience in a variety of ways : (1) as it constantly brought 
the new monarch into collision with the authorities, who were thus deprived 
of the privilege of election; (2) as it was almost certain to dissatisfy some 
party, and to produce continual feuds; (3) as it led to dissensions and attempts 
to vindicate the ancient princi;ple, whenever the sovereign, as we have seen, 
happened to die intestate; anc (4) as it was calculated to perpetuate in par- 
ticular families the inheritance of the patronage and the power of govern- 
ment. But the chief dan^r arose from the fatal precedent of its interruption, 
which was seized upon with avidity as a justification, on all future changes, 
of those revolutions which so frequently originated within the walls of the 
pala<fe. Alterations h^ now followed each other so quickly in the persons to 
whom the administration of the government was committed, and they were 
conceived so rapidly, and executed with such suddenness and decision, that 
it was no longer surprising to find the imperial authority vested in the morning 
in different hands from tiiose which exercised it the night before. 
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These bold transactions were, of course, founded upon some plausible pre- 
text — the unpopularity of the late ruler, the more authentic claims of the 
new, the support of the army, or, perhaps, the rare argument of the national 
’wiH, which it would be mockery to designate public opinion. The overthrow 
of Biron was effected by a combination of circumstances : the hatred in which 
he was universally held, his cruelty and rapacity, the obscurity of his origin, 
and the fact that he was an alien by birth. But the last of these objections 
lay with almost equal force against the young emperor Ivan, and might be 
employed with still greater truth against his father, the duke of Brunswick, 
who, as husband of the regent, exercised considerable influence at court. A 
stronger motive than this was not required to inflame the prejudices of a 
powerful section of the nobility, and to yield a satisfactory apology for 
removing from power the regent and her son, who was not considered a true 
Russian. The project was not slow in arriving at maturity ; and the term of 
authority permitted to the guardian of Ivan was, all circumstances considered, 
of little ronre duration than that extended to Biron, who held his perilous 
elevation only two- and- twenty days. 

StLCcessfvl Compiracy against the Regent 

These designs against the throne were greatly facilitated by the strange 
conduct of the princess Anna and her husband. Since they had attained their 
wishes in the government, their behaviour towards each other had undergone 
a most remarkable change. Harmony and confidence seemed to have ceased 
between them; and, no longer acting in concert, but, on the contrary, opposing 
each other by conflicting views, the affahs of the state unavoidably feU into 
perplexity and confusion. The rivalry that had been produced between 
Ostermann and Munich in consequence of the favour shown, in the first 
instance, by the duke to the latter, contributed to increase that disagreement 
in action which was imperceptibly dividing the government into two parties. 
Ostermann, finding himself d.isplaced to make way for Munich, attached Mm- 
seK still more closely to the duke, for the purpose of supplanting his rival upon 
the first opportunity; while Mimieh, on the other hand, smarting under the 
mortification he endured by the duke’s repeated refusal of the office he solic- 
ited, sought to ingratiate himself in the good opinion of the regent. The con- 
sequence of this spirit of opposition, fed by the jealousies of those able min- 
isters, was the daiiy counteraction by one party of the measures projected by 
the other. 

The regent was a woman of serene temper and lenient disposition; she 
regarded severity with aversion, and always resorted to the prerogative of 
mercy where it was possible she could do so consistently with justice: but her 
desires were so com pletely thwarted by Ostermann that the public results of 
the administration oore a very different character from that by which they 
would have been distinguished had her own opinions been allowed their 
proper weight. Perhaps it was to this undercurrent of resistance that the 
indifference concerning the government into which she fell ought to be attrib- 
uted. But, to whatever cause it might be referred, she gradually neglected 
the duties of her station, and suffered them to be discharged at hazard by the 
advisers of the duke. Totally estranging herself from her husband, she 
retired for weeks together from public affairs, and shut herself up with a 
Countess Mengden, who obtained so great an ascendency over her mind as to 
withdraw her attention almost wholly from the responsibility of her position. 
This circumstance produced considerable dissatisfaction, and heightened the 
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antipathy with which the people regarded the German party that was now 
growing up at court. The aversion entertained towards foreimers now broke 
out with more violence than ever. It seemed as if the administration of 
affairs had completely passed out of the hands of the Russians, The conven- 
tion that had been formed on the demi^ of Peter II, by which the supreme 
authority was vested in the council, which was composed almost exclusively 
of members of native families, would have had indirectly the effect of exclud 
ing strangers from the government ; but the^ evils with which it was pregnant, 
and its immediate interference with the privileges of the empress, led to its 
abrogation. The ascendency^ of foreigners was then resumed with greater 
force than ever. Biron the insolent guardian, Ostermann the experienced 
politician, and Mtmich the able commander rose to the summit and swayed 
the destinies of the empire. 

Nor did Ivan himself possess a much better claim to be considered as a 
Russian. He was but a remote descendant of the house of Romanov; his 
father was a Gennan prince, his mother the daughter of a German prince; 
and the only member of the imperial house to whom he could refer his lineal 
descent was his grandfather Ivan, stepbrother to Peter I. The family, there- 
fore, that occupied the throne, was almost exclusively of German blood, which 
was rendered still more repugnant to the people by the fact that all the most 
important offices under government were filled by foreigners. There was in 
these circumstances, and in the desire to arrest finally the influence of strang- 
ers — which appeared to progress with increasing certainty in each successive 
reign — a sufficient ground for protest; and the extraordinary indolence of 
the regent, her utter neglect of state affairs, her discouragement of Russian 
customs, and her lavish patronage of her immediate adherents, who were all 
obnoxious to the people, furnished the ready pretext upon which a plot was 
formed to expel her from the throne. 

The princess Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I, residing at St. Petersburg, 
was the person in favour of whose claims this conspiracy was got up. By 
birth, she was closer to the throne than either the young emperor or the regent; 
and the habits of her life were much more congenial to the feeling of the 
country. She might have preferred her pretensions on the death of Peter II, 
when there was a strong probability that they would have commanded the 
suffrages of the council; but at that time she expressed no desire to enter upon 
the cares of sovereignty, choosing rather to cultivate the repose of a retued 
and tranquil life. Throughout the reign of the empress Aima she observed 
the ^me qmet course, kept aloof from politics, and avoiding, as much as 
possible, all intercourse with the great men or distinguished families at court. 
Her conduct was so entirely free from suspicion that she enjoyed the closest 
intimacy with the empress, who, believing that the princess was averse to the 
toils of power, bestowed her full confidence upon her; and even Biron, who 
distrusted almost everyone about him, never contemplated any measure to 
her prejudice. She enjoyed the immunities of a private person; never made 
any display of her rank in public; and was in truth, as she was in appearance, 
without a party in the country. The only exception to the privacy of her life 
was the attachment she showed for the soldiery, particularly the guards; 
which she did not hesitate to exhibit by frequently standing sponsor for their 
children. 

Yet, although her conduct was so exempt from reproach, the Dolgoruki 
reused 01 an intention of placing her upon the throne — an intention 
"Vmich they might have entertained without her knowledge or sanction; for 
there was sometimes as much violence committed in forcing the dignity upon 
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unwilling shoulders as in deposing the posse^r. That aspiring family fell 
under the displeasure of Biron, and its members were put to the torture 
towards the close of the year 1739; when they confessed that they had planned 
an insurrection; the purpose of which was to carry off the empress, the princess 
Anna, and her husband, to expel the Germans from Russia, to proclaim 
Elizabeth empress, and to bring about a marriage between her and one of the 
Nariskins. This confession might be true, or it might have been wrung from 
the accused by torture, which, in those times, was too often persuasively 
employed to make its -^dctiins confess more than the truth; but it was satis- 
factory for the ends of Biron, who, proceeding to capital punishment at once, 
broke one of the victims on the wheel, decapitated three others, and sentenced 
two more to a dungeon for life. 

There is no reason to believe that Elizabeth contemplated any designs 
upon the throne during the reign of the emjDress Anna, or that the simplicity 
of her general conduct was assumed as a disguise for secret intrigues. The 
project seems to have occurred to her for the first time, when she saw an infant 
emperor consigned to the regency of a foreigner; it was probably strengthened 
afterwards, when the guardianship of the child was transferred to its parents, 
one of whom was a German by birth, and the other by descent; and it reached 
its maturity when she heard it reported currently that the regent intended to 
have herself declared empress on her birthday in the following December, 
1741, and to establish the s accession in the line of her daughters. This intel- 
ligence, w^hich every day obtained fresh credit at court, imparted a new aspect 
xo the question. It was no longer to be considered a choice between lineal and 
indirect descendants of the house of Romanov, but between a sovereign who 
should be chosen by the electors and one who was resolved to usurp by force 
what she could not legitimately obtain. 

The discontent of the people, the inconsistent bearing of the regent, and 
the fax’ ourable disposition for a change which began to be developed in influ- 
ential quarters, seemed to sanction the act of revolution, and to invoke Eliz- 
abeth from her retirement to fulfil its ends. Personally, she stood alone ; she 
had never drawn around her any powerful friends; she had never mixed in 
the court feuds; and her whole reliance was upon the temper and accidents of 
the time. But it was not forgotten in her calculations that the individual who 
is the representative of a principle acquires at once all the power which the 
cause he espouses can confer, and that he is sure to be sustained by a party for 
the promotion of their own objects, although he might be destitute of support 
in the attempt to advance his own. 

Lestocq, the physician and favourite of the princess, was the mainspring 
of the plot. It was by his advice that the enterprise was undertaken, and it 
was almost solely by his perseverance that it was prosecuted. He first 
addressed himself to the guards, who were individually devoted to the princess. 
The earliest confidants of his schemes were Griinstein, a broken merchant, who 
was then a corporal in the Preobrajenski guards, and Schwartz, a trumpeter. 
Through the agency of these persons, to whom he promised large rewards, 
Lestocq succeeded in gaining over to his views a strong party of the soldie^. 
M. de la Chetardie, the French ambassador resident at St. Petersburg, readily 
engaged in the conspiracy, acting, no doubt, imder the sanction of his court, 
whose policy it was to convulse the Russian government by any means in its 
power, in the hope of ultimately effecting a disunion between that cabinet and 
the Austrian emperor. From that minister Lestocq procured the sums of 
money that were necessary to carry forward his plans, which now proceeded 
with rapidity. 
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But Elizabeth, who had entered into the project with reluctance, regarded 
its progress with fear, and was as anxious to postpone the catastrojohe as 
Lestocq was eager for ite accomplishment. This produced delays which were 
nearly fatal The soldiers, entrusted with a secret of too much magnitude 
for persons in their condition, could not long preserve the confidence that was 
reposed in them; and at last the design began to be rumoured abroad. It 
even reached the ears of the regent, who, possessed by some unaccountable 
infatuation, treated it with the utmost carelessness. She either did not 
believe in its truth, or lulled herself into security by depending upon the 
fidelity of her friends. Unmoved by the danger that threatened her, she con- 
cealed” from her husband the information she had received; for which, when 
it was too late to retrace her steps, he afterwards severely censured her. 
Ostermann, who was early made aware of the proceedings of the conspirators' 
warned the regent of her danger, and entreated her to take some decisive 
measmes to avert it: and the British ambassador, detecting, probably, the 
insidious hand of France, predicted her destruction in vain. Her facile nature 
still lingered inactive, until at last she received an anonymous letter, in which 
she was strongly admonished of the perils by which she was surromided. A 
more energetic mind would have acted unhesitatingly upon these repeated 
proofs of the approaching insurrection; but Anna, still clinging to the side of 
mercy, instead of seizing upon the ringleaders, who were loiown to her, and 
quieting at once the appre hensions of her advisers, read the whole contents 
of the letter in open court in the presence of Elizabeth, and stated the nature 
of the reports that had reachec. her. Elizabeth, of course, ]hrotested her 
ignorance of the whole business, burst into a flood of tears, and asserted her 
innocence with such a show of sincerity that the regent was perfectly satisfied 
and took no further notice of the matter. ‘ ^ 

This occurred on the 4th of December, 1741. Lestocq had previously 
appointed the day of the consecration of the waters, the 6th of January, 1742 
for Elizabeth to make her public appearance at the head of the guards, to issue 
declarations setting forth her claims upon the tiirone, and to cause lierself to 
be proclaimed. But the proceedings that had taken place in the court deter- 
mmed bun to hasten his plans. Now that the vigilance of the court was 
aymkened, he knew that his motions would be watched, and that the affair 
j . further delay. He applied himself, accordingly, with 

redoubled vigilance, to the business of collecting and organising the partisans 
of the prmcess; contmued to bribe them with French gold ; and, when eveir- 
t^g w^ pre^red, he agam impressed upon his mistress the urgent necessity 
of dec^ion. He pomted out to her that the guards, upon whose assistance 
she chiefly relied were under orders to march for Sweden, and that in a short 
tune ah would be lost. She was still, however, timid and doubtful of the 
result, when the artful Lestocq drew a card from his pocket, which represented 
her on one side in the habit of a nun, and on the other with a crown upon her 

si*® preferred; adding that the choice depended 
upon herself, and upon the promptitude with which she emioloyed the passing 

A ^icceeded; she consented to olace herself in hS 

Mnds; ^d, rememl^nng the success that had attended tne midnight revolu- 
nf ^ banishment, he appointed the following night, 

of fiis plan — undertaking the pnncipal 
I^rt If, m the hope of the honours that were to be heaped upon hun in 
Mie event of success. r 

W Elizabeth again betrayed irresolution, but Lestocq 

overcame her fears, and after havmg made a solemn vow before the crucifix 
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that no blood should be shed in the attempt, she put on the order of St. Cath- 
erine, and placing herseK in a sledge, attended by Lestocq and her chamber- 
lain, she drove to the barracks of the Preobrajenski guards. 'When she arrived 
at this point, she advanced towards the soldiers on foot, holding the cross in 
her hand; and, addressing them in a speech of some length, justified the 
grounds on which she advanced her claims to the throne; reminded them that 
she was the daughter of Peter the Great; that she had been illegally deprived 
of the succession; that a foreign child wielded the imperial sceptre; and that 
foreigners were advanced, to the exclusion of native Russians, to the highest 
offices in the state. . A considerable number of the guards had been previously 
prepared for this proceeding by bribes and promises, and inflammator}^ liquors 
were distributed amongst them to heighten their zeal. With the exception 
of a few, who would not violate their duty and who were, in consequence, 
manacled by the remainder, the whole body responded to the address with 
enthusiasm. 

They now proceeded to the palace of the emperor and his parents, pressing 
into their train evei>"lx)dy they met on the way, to prevent their object from 
being betrayed; and, forcing the sentries at the gates, obtained easy admit- 
tance to the deeping a]partments of the regent and the duke, whom they 
dragged, unceremoniously, and without affording them time to dress, out of 
their beds, and conveyed to the palace of Elizabeth, where they confined 
them under a strong guard. The infant Ivan, unconscious of the misery that 
awaited him, w^ enjoying a gentle slumber during this scene of violence; 
and when he awoke he was carried, in a similar manner, to the place where 
his unhappy parents were immured. On the same night the principal persons 
connected with the government were seized in the same way, and thrown into 
prison. Amongst them were Lewis Ernest of Brunswick, the brother of the 
duke, Ostermann, and Munich. 

This revolution was as rapid and complete as that which deprived Biron 
of the regency, and was effected by a similar stealthy proceeding in the silence 
of the night. Early on the following morning, the inhabitants were called 
upon to take the oath of fealty to Elizabeth. But they were accustomed to 
these sudden movements in the palace; and before the day was concluded 
the shouts of the intoxicated soldiery announced that the people had con- 
firmed, by the usual attestation of allegiance, the authority of the empress.^ 
A manifesto was immediately issued, which contained the following state- 
ment: 

The empress Anna having nominated the grandson of her sister, a child 
bom into the world only a few weeks before the empress’s death, as successor 
to the throne ; during the minority of whom various persons had conducted 
the administration of the empire in a manner highly iniquitous, whence dis- 
turbances had arisen both within the country and out of it, and probably in 
time stiU ^eater might arise; therefore aU the faithful subjects oj* Eliza^th, 
both in spiritual and temper^ stations, particularly the re^ments of the life- 
guards, had unanimously invited her, for the prevention of all the mischievous 
consequences to be apjDrehended, to take possession of the throne of her father 
as nearest by right oi: iDirth; and that she had accordingly resolved to 3deld to 
this universal request of her faithful subjects, by takmg possession of her 
inheritance deriv^ from her parents, the emperor Peter I and the empress 
Catherine. 

' It is said that when the infant Ivan heard the shonts of the soldiers in front of the palace, 
he endeavoured to imitate their vociferations, when Elizabeth, erclaimed, ‘‘Poor babe! thou 
knowest not that thou art joining in the noise that is raised at thy undoing.'’ 
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Shortly after this another manifesto appeared, in which Elizabeth mounded 
her legitimacy on the will of Catherine I. As the statements in this document 
respecting the right of inheritance are singular in themselves, and as they 
illustrate in a very remarkable degree the irregularity with which the question 
of the succession was suffered to be treated, the passage touching upon those 
points appears to be worthy of preservation. It will be seen, upon reference 
to previous facts, that these statements are highly coloured to suit the demands 
of the occasion. Alter some preliminaries, tlhe manifesto proceeds to observe, 
that on the demise of Peter II, whom she (Elizabeth) ought to have succeeded, 
Anna was elected through the machinations of Ostermann; and afterwards, 
when the sovereign was attacked by a mortal distemper, the same Ostermann 
appointed as successor the son of Prince Antony Ulrich of Brunswick and the 
princess of Mecklenburg, a child only two months old, who had not the slightest 
claim by inheritance to the Russian throne; and, not content with this, he 
added, to the prejudice of Elizabeth, that after Ivan^s death the princes after- 
wards born of the said prince of Brunswick and the princess of Mecklenburg 
should succeed to the Russian throne; whereas even the parents themselves 
had not the slightest right to that throne. That Ivan was, therefore, by the 
machinations of Ostermann and Munich, confirmed emperor in October, 1740;, 
and because the several regiments of guards, as well as the marching regir 
ments, were under the command of Munich and the father of Ivan, and con- 
sequently the whole force of the empire was in the hands of those two persons, 
the subjects were compelled to talce the oath of allegiance to Ivan. T^t 
Antony Ulrich and his spouse had afterwards broken this ordinance, to which 
they themselves had sworn; had forcibly seized upon the adminiatraticm of 
the empire; and Anna had resolved, even in the lifetime of her son Ivan, to 
place herself upon the throne as empress. That, in order, then, to prevt?nt all 
dangerous consequences from these proceedings, Elizabeth had ascended the 
throne, and of her own imperial grace had ordered dhe princess with her son 
and daughter to set out for their native country. 

Such were the arguments upon which Elizabeth attempted to justify her 
seizure of the throne. With what sincerity she fulfilled, the act of grace 
towards tdie regent and her family, expressed in the last sentence, wih be seen 
hereafter. 


ELIZABETH PETEOVNA (1741-1762 A.D.) 

The revolution which elevated Elizabeth to the throne and the circum- 
stances which preceded that elevation were in every respect remarkable. She 
had no claim to the dignity, either by birth or by the regulation in regard to 
the succession introduced by the innovating Peter. Elizabeth was the younger 
daughter of Peter: Anna, who had been married to the duke of Holstein, was 
the elder; and though this princess was dead, she left a son, the representa- 
tive of her rights, wlio, as we shall hereafter perceive, did ultimately reign as 
Peter HI. The right of primogeniture, indeed, had, in the regulation to 
which we have alluded, been set aside, and the choice, pure and simple, of the 
reigning potentate substituted; but the infant Peter h^ the additional claim 
of being expressly indicated in the will of Catherine These claims, however, 

had been utterly disi^arded when Anna, duchess of Courland and daughter 
of Ivan, brother of Peter I, had been rai^ by a faction to the throne. On 
the death of this empress without issue, Peter> as we have seen, was again 
overlooked, tfaroi^h the ambition rather of an individual than of a faction — 
the bloodthirsty Biron. 
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Ivan, the son of Anna, had been preferred to his mother, who had been 
married to Prince Antony Ulrich of Brunswick; and no doubt could be enter- 
tained that the object of Biron, in prevailing on the empress to nominate the 
child, was to retain the supreme power in his own hands as regent. We have 
seen by what means his ruin was effected; what circumstances accompanied 
the regency of the duchess Anna, mother of the youthful emperor; and how, 
by a similar revolution, Anna herself was replaced by the princess Elizabet]a. 

That Ivan had no other right to the throne than that conferred by the 
of the empress Anna, was one of the pretexts which Elizabeth employed to 
prove the validity of her own title. That will, in the manifesto published 
three days after the revolution, was insinuated — probably with great truth 
— to have been irregularly obtained; but 
in either case it was of no validity, since 
the rifirht of Elizabeth was asserted to be 


superior even to that of the former em- 
press. But the instrument was a tissue of 
sophistry. Though she had been placed 
on the throne by about three hundred 
soldiers, she did not hesitate to affirm that 
the revolution had been effected at the 
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Ei^izabeth Pethovka. 
(1709-1782) 


of Schlusselburg. In one respect his fate was worse than that of his parents: 
they died in the course of nature^; he, as we shall hereafter perceive, perished 
by violence, j 

One of Elizabeth’s first cares was to punish the men who had, during the 
former reigns, kept her from the throne — those especially who had assisted 
the regent Anna in overturning the power of Biron, and had instigated her 
afterwards to seize the* throne. All were condemned to death; but the new 
empress was not a woman of blood, and the sentence was commuted into per- 
petual banishment. Ostennann, Munich, Golovkin, Mengden, Ldvenwold, 
driven from a power scarcely less than supreme and from riches almost inex- 
haustible, were forced to earn their own subsistence in the wilds of Siberia, 
Munich opened a school. The hand which had conquered the Turks, which 
had given a kmg to Poland, was employed in tracing mathematical figures for 
chil(iren. 

If Elizabeth could punish, she could also reward. The surgeon, "Lestocq, 
was made head physician of the court, president of the college of the faculty, 
and privy councillor, with a magnificent income. • The company of grenadiers 
who had raised her to the throne were all declared noble; and the common 


* Tlie mother died in childbed, 1746 ; the father survived until 1780. 
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soldiers ranked in future as lieutenants. But under a despotic government i 
there is little security for the great, least of all for those whom capricious 
favour has exalted. Presuming on his services, the ambition of Lestocq 
urged him to demand higher preferment, and he had the mortification to be 
refused. Nor was this ail: by his arrogance he offended the most powerful 
favourites of Elizabeth, especially the grand chancellor Bestuzhev, who had 
been the minister of Anna; and, in seven years after the revolution, he was 
exiled to a fortress in the government of Archangel. Exile, in short,- was per- 
petual in this reign. The empress vowed that no culprit should suffer death; 
iDut death would often have iDeen preferable to the punishments which were 
inflicted. Torture, the knout, slitting of the tongue, and other chastisements 
— so cruel that the sufferer frequently died in consequence — were not spared 
even females. 

Soon after her accession a conspiracy was discovered, the object of which 
was the restoration of young Ivan. The conspirators, who were encouraged by 
a foreign minis ter, were seized, severely chastised, and sent into exile. Among 
them was a court beauty, whose charms had long given umbrage to the 
czarina, and we may easily conceive that the. revenge was doubly sweet 
wluch could at once destroy the rebel and the rival. But the number of these 
victims was small, compared with that which was consigned to unknown 
dungeons, and doomed to pass the rest of life in hopeless despondency. With 
aU her humanity, Elizabeth suffered that most inquisitorial court, the secret 
chancery, to subsist; and the denmciations which were laid before it were 
received as implicitly as the clearest evidence in other tribunals. 

For&ign Affairs (174^-1757 A,D,) 

In her foreign policy this empress seems scarcely to have had an object. 
Averse to business, and fond of pleasure, she allowed her ministers, especially 
Bestuzhev, to direct the operations of the wars in which she was enga^d, and 
to conduct at will the diplomacy of the empire. Her first enemy was Sweden. 
That power demanded the restitution of Finland, and was refused; hostilities 
which, indeed, had commenced at the instigation of France during the last 
reign, were resumed, but they were prosecuted with little vigour by the Swedes. 
The valour of the nation appeared to have died with their hero, Charles XII. 
So unfortunate were their arms that, by the Treaty of Nystad, in 1721, and 
that of Abo, in 1743, Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, Ingermsmland, Viborg, and 
Kexholm passed under the domination of Eussia. 

Still worse than the loss of their possessions was the influence thencefor- 
ward exercised over the court of Stockholm by that of St. Petersburg. In 
vain did Sweden endeavour to moderate the exactions of the empress by 
electing the duke of Holstein, her nephew, successor to the thorone of the Goths: 
the Tr^ty of Aim was not the less severe. It is, indeed, true that the intelli- 
gence of this election did not reach St. Petersburg until Elizabeth herself, who 
was resolved never to marry had already nominated Duke Peter as her own 
successor; but she ought to have received in a better spirit a step designed as 
an act of homage to herself. 

Had Elizabeth known her own interests, she would never have engaged in 
the celebrated war which during so many years shook all Europe to its centre. 
But, in the first place, she affected much commiseration for &e Polish king, 
whose Saxon dominions were invaded by the Prussians, and whom she called 

* She is sud to have been privately married to a singer ; bat this is doubtful. What is cer- 
tain is that her lovers were as numerous after as before the allied union. 
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her ally. In the second, she was evidently actuated by a personal antipathy 
to Frederick, and whoever were his enemies were sure to be her allies. It woidd, 
however, be wrong to suppose that personal feeling alone was her sole motive 
for interfering in a foreign war. There can be no doubt that even at this early 
oeriod, and indeed long before this period, the ministers of Russia had cast a 
ionging eye on the possessions of Poland. 

Courland and Semigallia, though nominally dependent on the Polish crown, 
were in reality provinces of Russia. They had been lost to Poland through 
the marriage of Anna, niece of Peter I, to Kettler, sovereign of the duchy. 
Though she had no issue; though Ferdinand, the successor of Kettler, w'as also 
childless; though the Polish diet contended, with justice, that the fief was 
revertible to the republic, Anna was resolved that its future destiny should 
be changed. Under the pretext of certain pecuniary claims, the Russian 
troops overran the territorv; and the states were compelled to elect 3iron, 
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the dislike of Peter: hence the operations were indecisive; and success, when 
gained, w^as not pursued. 


Antecedents of the Future Peter III 

Charles Peter Ulrich, duke of Holstein Gottorp, whona EUzabetli had 
nominated her successor, who had embraced the Greek religion, and who, at 
his baptism, had received the name of Peter Fedorovitch, had arrived at St. 
Petersburg immediately after her accession. He was then in ids fourteenth 
year. The education of this unfortimate prince was neglected; and the 
cause must be attributed alike to his own aversion to study and to the indif- 
ference of the empress. Military exercises were the only occujoation for which 
he had any relish, and in them he was indulged. At the palace of Oranien- 
baum, with which his aunt had presented him, he passed the months of his 
absence from court — a period of freedom for which he always sighed. As 
his recollections were German, so also were his affections. He had little 
respect for those over whom he was one day to reign: instead of native, he 

H. w. — voi.. xvn. 2 jl 
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surrounded himself with young German officers. His addiction to such 
exercises became a passion, and was doubtless one oi the causes that so strongly 
indisposed him to more serious and more important pursuits. 

But it was not the only cause. In his native province he had probably 
learned to admire another propensity, common enough in his time — that 
of hard drinking; and it was not likely to be much impaired in such a country 
as Russia. His potations, which were frequent and long, were encouraged by/ 
his companions; and, in a few years, he became a complete bacchanalian. 
If we add that both he and they indulged in gratifications still more criminal — 
in licentious amours — we shall not hesitate to believe the charge of profligacy 
with which he has been assailed. Whether the empress was for some time 
privy to his excesses has been disputed; but probability aifirms that she was, 
and that, by conniving at these ignoble pursuits, her policy was to keep him 
at a distance from the affairs of state. In this base purpose she was, from 
motives sufficiently obvious, zealously assisted by her ministers, es oecially by 
Bestuzhev. Profligate as was the grand duke, he was displeasec. with this 
state of restraint ; and he sometimes complained of it with a bitterness that 
was sure to be exaggerated by the spies whom they had placed near him. 


The Future Catheririp- II Appears 

The empress paid little attention to the reports concerning him. Her pur- 
pose was to disqualify him for governing, to render him too contemptible to be 
dreaded; nor w’as she much offended with his murmurs. That purpose w^as 
gained; for Peter had the reputation of being at once ignorant, vicious, and 
contemptible. In a country so fertile in revolutions, where unprincipled 
adventurers were ever ready to encourage the discontent of anyone likely to 
disturb the existing order of thin^, this reputation was one of the surest safe- 
guards of Elizabeth’s throne. She no longer feared that he would be made 
the tool of the designing, and she secretly exalted in the success of a policy 
which Machiavelli himself would have admired. Nor did she prove herself 
unworthy of that great master in the refined hypocrisy which made her repre- 
sent her nephew as a prince of hopeful talents. But even she blushed at some 
of his irregularities; and, in the view of justifying him, had furnished him with 
a wife. Her choice was unfortunate; it was Sophia Augusta, daughter of the 
prince of A nhal t-Zerbst, who, on her conversion to the Greek faith — a neces- 
sary preliminary to her marriage — had received the baptismal name of 
Catherine. 

This imion was entitled to the more attention as in its consequences it 
powerfully affected not oifly the whole of Russia but tiie whole of Europe. 
Shortly before its completion Peter was seized with the smallpox, which left 
hideous traces on his countenance. The sight of him Is said so far to have so 
affected Catherine that she fainted away. But, though she was only in her 
sixt^th year, ambition had already over her more influence than the tender 
passion, and she smothered her repugnance. Unfortunately, the personal 
qualities of the husband were not of a kind to remove the ill impression; if he 
bore her any affection, which appears doubtful, his manners were rude, even 
vulgar; and she blushed for him whenever they met in general society. What 
was still worse, she soon learned to despise his understanding; and it required 
little penetration to foresee that, whatever might be his title after Elizabeth’s 
dea l:, the power must rest with Catherine. Hence the courtiers in general 
were more assiduous in their attentions to her than to him — a circumstance 
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which did not much dispose him for the better. Einding no charn^ in his 
new domestic circle, he naturally turned to his boon companions; his orgies 
became frequent, and Catherine was completely neglected. Hence her indif- 
ference was exchanged into absolute dislike. 

The contrast between their characters exhibited itself in their conduct. 
While he was thus earning contempt for himseK, she was assiduously strength- 
ening her party. She had the advantage — we should rather say the cui^ ~ 
of being directed by a wily mother, who had accompanied her into Russia, 
and whose political intrigues were so notorious that at length she was ordered 
by the empress to return into Germany. The grand duchess, however, had 
b^n too well tutored to suffer much by her mother’s departure; and she 
prosecuted her purpose with an ardour that would have done honour to a 
better cause. 

So long as the German prince remained at court, the conduct of Catherine 
was outwardly decorous; but now less restraint was observable in her behav- 
iour. She was little deterred by the fear of worldly censure, in a couil; where 
the empress herself ’was. anything but a model of chastity; and her marital 
fidelity soon came to be more than doubtful. 


Court Intrigues; the Death of Elizabeth ( 176 ^ A.D.) 

That, in concert with several Russian nobles, of whom Bestuzhev was the 
chief, Catherine meditated the exclusion of her husband from the throne and 
the elevation of herself as regent during the minority of her son Fai^ is a fact 
that can no longer be disputed. Hence the criminal condescension of the 
chancellor to the views of Catherine; hence his efforts to prevail on the empress 
to nominate the infant Paul as her successor. The indiscretion of the ^and 
duke, who was no favourite with anybody; his frequent complaints of the 
tutelage in which he was held; his bursts of indignation at his exclusion from 
the coimcils of the empire — were carefdly re&ted to his aunt, with such 
exaggeration as were most likely to destroy the last traces of the lingering 
regard she bore him. All, indeed, who had been the friends of Catherine, afl 
who had shared in the confidence of the minister, might well contemplate 
with alarm the succession of one that had vowed revenge against the partisans 
of both. Besides, the contempt which Peter felt, and! which he seldom hesi- 
tated to express, for the Russian people, rendered his succession far from 
agreeable to them. 

Thus, when, in 1757, Apraxin, field mai^hai of the Russian forces, 
invaded Prussia, took Memel, and, near Ji^emdorf, obtained a brilliant 
'victory over the troops of Frederick, yet, as if defeated, instantly fell back 
upon Courland, the cause was something more than the fear of offend- 
ing Peter. TTiis retrograde movement surprising, as well it might, both 
the empress and her people, Apraxin was placed under, arrest, and the 
command of the army b^towed on another general. He was tried for 
the crime, but absolved — a result still more surprising to men who regarded 
merely the surface of things. The reason was that the grand-chancellor, 
Bestuzhev, had secretly ordered the marshal to retreat, and was, of course, 
his protector in the trial. It was not to please the heir-presumptive of 
the crown, whose blind adoration of the Prussian king was so well known, 
that l^stuzhev despatched the secret order for Apraxin to retreat: it was 
that the chiefs of the anny, of whom many were his creatures, might be 
ready to join in effecting the revolution which was meditated. But the 
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ambitious minister, presuming on the distaste which his imperial mistress 
generally showed for affairs, and still more on her bodily indisposition, which 
at this time placed her life in danger, proceeded too rapidly. His intrigues 
were discovered; his letter to the marshal was produced; he was deprived 
of all his power; and Peter had the joy of seeing him exiled. 

The general who succeeded Apraxin obtained advantages over the Russian 
monarch, which had never been contemplated by bis predecessor. But though 
he took Konigsberg, placed most of Prussia under contribution, and defeated 
the Prussian army in a decisive engagement, he, too, was unwilling to irritate 
beyond forgiveness the heir of the empire, especially as the reports which 
daily reached him of Elizabeth’s health convinced liim that the succession 
was not far distant. Under the pretext of illness, he demanded leave to 
retire. His successor, Soltikov (not, we may be sure, the favourite of tliat 
name), was still more successful. Frederick was defeated in one of the best 
contested battles of this famous war; Berlin was taken, and Kolberg reduced 
after a vigorous siege. The news of this last success reached the empress, 
but she was no longer capable of deriving satisfaction from it. Much to her 
honour, she withstood all the solicitations of the intriguers who wished to 
exclude her nephew and to place Paul on the throne, undqr the regency of his 
mother. She died on the 5th day of January, 1762.^> 

S'pread of Art, Literaturej and Education under Elizabeth 

The empress Elizabeth had a passion for building; Peter the Great’s sum- 
mer palace and even the empress Anna’s winter palace appeared to her small 
and confined. Upon the site of the latter she began to build the present 
edifices; during her reign was also built the vast, elegant, and beautiful palace 
at Tsarskoi Selo; the palace of Oranienbaum was reconstructed, and the fine 
churches of the Smolni convent, of Vladimirskaia and of Nicholas Morskoi 
(in St. Petersburg) were also erected. Some handsome private houses were 
built by Elizal^th’s noblemen, and in general St. Petersburg, which had not long 
before been a desert place, consisting chiefly of wooden houses, became greatly 
embellished; the palace quay, as may be seen from drawings and engravings 
of the time, already showed a continuous row of huge stone edifices. 

Of course all these buildings cost enormous sums which led private persons 
into debt and the government into superfluous expenditure, but it is impos- 
sible not to observe that there was to be seen in this luxury an artistic quality 
which had never before existed. The finest edifices of that period form a 
special style, which after temporary neglect is now beginning to be imitated; 
the creator of this style in Russia was Count Rastrelli — a foreigner, of whom, 
how’ever, Russia has the right to speak. The palaces and churches built by 
Rastrelli merit description, and although painting at that time did not repre- 
sent a very high standard, yet the ceihngs painted in accordance with the 
fashion of the day, with bouquets of flowers and mythological goddesses, even 
now attract the attention of artists. The grandees gave high prices for pic- 
tures by foreign masters; their houses became distinguished not only for 
their handsome fagades but also for the comfort of their interior arrangements; 
it would hardly be possible, for instance, to imagine anything more nobly 
elegant than the house of the chancellor Vorontzov (now the' corps des Pages). 

AO these beautiful architectural productions, and likewise those of nausic 
and painting, were for the greater part the work of foreign artists — visitors to 
Russia; but under their influence Russian artists were formed and taste 
developed. The church of Nicholas Morskoi was built by a pupil of Rastrelli. 
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The almost daily theatrical representations prcxiuced at court gave rise to the 
idea of organising similar representations at the corps des Cadets, The empress 
took a lively interest in them; she often assisted at them and lent her dia- 
monds for the women’s costumes. In their turn these representations could 
not but assist the development of a taste for the stage, for dramatic art and 
literature in general, and from amongst the number of cadet actors not a 
few became well-known writers, as for instance Beketov, Elieraskov, and 
Sumarokov. 

We must dwell for a few moments on Sumarokov — a nmn who in his time 
enjoyed an extensive literary reputation and secured for himself the appella- 
tion of Father of the Russian Stage. The love of literature, and especially 
of the stage, was already developed in Sumarokov w^hen he was in tne corns 
des Cadets; when he was afterwards made aide-de-camp to Razumovski, he 
could almost daily assist at operas and ballets. At that period he read with 
avidity the dramatic authors then in fashion: Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, 
and Moliere became his idols; he decided to try to imitate them in his own 
native language, then very undeveloped, and in 1747 he wrote a tragedy, the 
Chc/rists. 

It was not the merits of this work, which were very insignificant, but the 
unwontedness of the appearance of an original Russian tragedy, and besides 
that the fact of its being in verse, that so astounded and enraptured his con- 
temporaries that they proclaimed Sumarokov the “ Russian Racine ’* ; encour- 
aged by such a success he wrote a second and yet a third tragedy ; he took up 
comedy (for which he had hardly any more vocation) and in fact wrote a 
■whole repertory ; there were, however, no actors ; because neither in St. Peters- 
burg nor in Moscow did there any longer exist such companies and such 
theatres as were begun in the time of Peter. 

Meanwhile, far away from both capitals, in laroslav there was formed, 
almost of itseK -without any commands or even any enoouragemen't being given, 
a Russian dramatic company which is indissolubly bound up -with the name 
of Volkov. Theodore Volkov was the son of a merchant and had been edu- 
cated in the laroslav seminary, where, following the example of the Academy 
of Kiev, and others, representations of a .spiritual or religious character vrere 
given. They produced, a great impression upon the young merchant; when 
later on he managed to get to St. Petersburg and saw on the stage of the corps 
des Cadets a dramatic representation given -with scenery, lighting, and mechan- 
ical contrivances, Volkov was stupefied "with rapture and astonishment. ^ Being 
to the highest degree sensitive to every artistic im pression, being a painter, a 
musician, and a sculptor — all self-taught — Vol<ov was also enc.ued wi'th 
that constancy and patience without which even gifted natures do not attain 
to any results. Vollcov studied the material side of scenic art to the smallest 
details — that is, the arrangement of the machinery, of the scenes, etc.; 
■when he returned to laroslav he a^ed his parents, "with whom he lived, to let 
him have an empty tanner’s shed; there he arranged a pit and a stage, and 
making up a company of young merchants like himself, sons of citizens and 
clerks, gave representations -which aroused the enthusiasm of all the specta- 
tors. The intelligent and practical Volkov, seeing how the jpopulation of 
laroslav flocked to his representations, named a price for ibem — a five 
kopeck piece for the first row's — and thus little by little he ama^d a sum 
with which in 1752 he was able to build a general public theatre -with room 
for one thousand spectators. 

The taste for tlie stage had meanwhile greatly spread in St. Petersburg; in 
various private houses ckamatic representations were given at evening par- 
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ties; it was therefore not surprising that the laroslav theatre soon began to 
be talked of. The empress invited Volkov to come to St. Petersburg with his 
company, as she wished to see his representations given on the stage of the 
court theatre. She was remarkably pleased with them, and four years later 
issued an ukase for the establishment of a public theatre. The first director 
of this theatre and almost the only dramatic miter was Sumarokov; accord- 
ing to the testimony of contemporaries Volkov was one of its most talented 
actors and his friend and fellow worker Dmitrievski a great artist. 

We must here speak of another still more remarkable Russian native 
genius — Lomonosov. It is well Imown how, when he was a youth of six- 
teen, devoured by a thirst for knowledge, he secretly left the paternal roof 
and made his way on foot from Kholmogori to Moscow. How unattractive 
must life and learning have appeared to him in those early days! “Having 
only one altyn (a thr^-kopeck piece) a day for salary, it was impossible for 
him to spend more on food than a halfpenny a da> for bread and a halfpenny 
worth of kvass (a kind of beer or mead) ; the rest had to go for paper, books, 
and other necessities.” Thus he described his life in the Zaikonos paskvi 
Ecclesiastical Academy to Ivan Shuvalov and concluded with the fol owing 
words : “ I lived thus for five years and did not abandon science ! ’ ^ Theodore 
Prokopovitch, when he was already an old man, visited the Moscow academy 
a few years before his death; he noticed Lomonosov there and praised him 
for his laboriousness and learning. In 1737 Lomonosov was sent abroad to 
perfect himself and placed himself under the surveillance of the then famous 
scholar, Wolff, who, while despising him for his disorderly life, Sjpoke with 
respect of his capacities and success in study. Lomonosov followed the 
lectures of the German professors and amused himself with the Gernian 
students. The news of Minikh^s great victories and the taking of Khotin 
reached him; his patriotic feelings were aroused, and he wrote an ode. When 
the verses ’were received in St. Petersburg everyone was struck with their 
harmony; and when Lomonosov returned from Germany in the beginning of 
Elizabeth's reign his reputation as a poet had already preceded him — the 
more he wrote the greater his fame became. Poetiy, however, was not 
Lomonosov's strongest point, and ‘Verses do not occupy a quarter of his 
entire works. His mind worked even more than his imagination, and his 
scholarly writings are striking in their variety. He composed a grammar of 
the Russian language fmm whi6h several generations have learned; he laid 
down rules of versification, the foundation of which are even now recognised 
by everyone; he wrote on chemistry, physics, astronomy, metallurgy, geology; 
he composed a Russian history, wrote a hypothesis concerning the great 
learned expeditions and memoranda bearing on questions of the state (as for 
instance measures for increasing and maintaining the population in Russia) : 
in fact, Lomonosov's^ extraordmary intellect seemed to touch u pon eveiy 
branch of mentM activity. He was made a member of the St. IPetersburg 
Academy of Sciences, but there the German element reigned supreme and 
Lomonosov was one of those who, while venerating the work of Peter the 
Great and the European learning introduced by him, yet was oppressed by 
foreign tutorage and took offence wh^ the Germans put forward their own 
countrymen to the detriment of meritorious Russians. Continual disiputes 
and quarrels arose between Lomonosov and his fellow members; nor, Ibeing 
of a veiy impetuous and obstinate nature, was Lomonosov always in the 
right. His rough and shaiy measures frequently led him into quarrels even 
outside the academy, for instance with his literary brethren, Frediakovski 
and Sumarokov. All this might greatly have injured Lomonosov, but for- 
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timately for him he possessed powerful protectors in the persons of Count 
Worontzov and Count Razumovski, who liked to show favour to the first 
Russian scholar and poet. 

But the strongest, truest, and most constant of his protectors was Ivan 
Shuvalov. Shuvalov had many defects — his character was weak, lazy, and 
careless; but he nevertheless represented one oLthe most consolatory types 
of his epoch: strong, energetic types were not uncommon in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, but gentle, benevolent, indulgent natures were rarely 
to be met with. Shuvalov was not captivated by ci amorous deeds, like the 
men of Peter^s time, but by the peaceful progress of science and art. Themfore 
if the weakness of his diameter made him an instrument for the ambitious 
designs of his cousin, his heartfelt sympathies drew him towards Lomonosov, 
of whom he naturally learned much and — what is of more importance — 
with whom he demised means for the spread of education in Russia. The 
result of these deliberations was a vast plan for the establishment of schools 
throughout the governments, and finally of a university in Moscow. The 
establishment of a university seemed of the first necessity, as it was to furnish 
Russia with teachers; this had been Peter^s intention vith regard to the 
academy, but it had not been fulfilled. In his report to the senate upon 
this subject, Shuvalov vTote that it would be desirable to appoint a ^'suffi- 
cient number of worthy men of the Russian nationality, acquainted with the 
sciences, to spread education in distant parts among the common people, so 
that thus superstition, dissent, and other like heresies proceeding from ignorance 
might be destroyed,’^ The senate approved Shuvalov's proposition and in 
1755 the University of Moscow was founded. 

We have ^ven as just and complete a pic' ure of the period of the empress 
Elizabeth as is possible in view of the scarcity of information obtainable con- 
cerning many circumstances of that time. Elizabeth left behind her if not a 
great memory yet, broadly speaking, a good one. Her administration may 
be reproached with much; in its foreign policy it was not sufficiently inde- 
pendent; it was not sufficiently w’atchful in interior affairs, where oversights 
occasioned special evils; moreover examples of unlawful enrichment attained 
huge dimensions. But her reign may be said to have led Russia out of bond- 
age to the Germans, while the level of education was not in the smallest degree 
lowered, but on the contrary considerably raised. Much that brought forth 
such brilliant fruits under Catherine II was sown under Elizabeth.^ 

Estimates of Elizaheth 

Bain 9 finds it “ a peculiar glory ” of Elizabeth Petrovna that she followed 
always in the footsteps of her illustrious father. Noting that Russia was 
the creation of Peter (before him there having been only Muscovy) ; he notes 
also that this new principality was many times in danger during the fifteen 
years following his death. And he sees in Elizabeth the power that sustained 
the empire. “ Beneath her beneficent sceptre,” he declares, “ Russia may bo 
said to have possessed itself again.” He credits her with possessing her 
father’s sovereign gift of choosing and using able councillors; and with 
having “ an infinite good nature, radiant affabi [ity, and patriarchal simplicity, 
which so endeared her to her subjects as to make her, most deservedly, the 
most popular of Russian monarchs.” In common with other critics, he feels 
that laid the foundation upon which Catherine II was, to build. Ho 
declares that all the great captains w'ho were to serve Catherine with such 
effect — men like Rumiantsev, Suvarov, Riephin, Besborodko, the Panins and 
the Galifczins — were brought up in the school of Elizabeth. 
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Much, of this is beyond controversy, but it is necessary to add that the 
private character of the sovereign was not such as to be spoken of with 
enthusiasm. Bell^ defines its cliief feature as voluptuousness. He notes 
with approval a certain symjpathetic trait that led .her to the abolition of 
capital punishment, but he cLeclares that she was, on the whole, “no less 
feeble in mind than she was vicious in conduct.*' “ Her superstition,’* he 
adds, “ was equal to her lust ; the sight of a person in mourning affected her 
more than a whole street of starving families ; and her conscience reproached 
her more for violating a fast than for outraging the most sacred of moral 
virtues. While she encouraged a system of espionage destructive of all 
domestic freedom and happiness; while she punished with inexcusable 
rigour the crime of eating an egg on a day or abstinence, she was in no 
degree offended with the spread of the most baleful vices.” But such con- 
tradictions as are here suggested between the public efficiency and the 
private character of a Russian sovereign are no novelty, as we shall have 
occasion to see in the succeeding pages. Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that gossip is likely to exaggerate the frailties of a monarch situated as was 
Elizabeth, Circumstances that might have passed unnoticed in the history 
of an ordinary individual, were sure to attain the widest publicity, and to be 
distorted with all the elements of exaggeration that characterise rumours of 
a disagreeable character. Making d.ue allowance for this, however, there 
still seems little reason to doubt that Elizabeth's personal views of morality 
were curiously distorted. Still, in judging her, we may recall Bain's declara- 
tion that she had “ passed through the bitter but salutary school of adversity.” 
If she had learnt the necessity of circumspection, deliberation, self-control,” 
she had learnt also to hold in contempt certain of the elementary virtues. 
Meantime, her outlook upon the political world was wide and clear, and the 
tactfulness with which she approached her subjects and dealt with those 
with whom she came into personal contact, was of so subtle an order that 
her personal popularity was well earned.^'^ 


PETEE III (1762 A.D.) 

As Elizal^th, on her death-bed, had confirmed the rights of Peter III; and 
as the conspirators, deprived of Bestuzhev their guide, were unable to act with 
energy, the new emperor encountered no opposition. On the contrary, he was 
immediately recognised by the military; and the archbishop of Novgorod, 
in the sermon preached on the occasion, thanked heaven that a prince so likely 
to imitate his illustrious grandfather was vouchsafed to Russia. Catherine 
was present.^ She wore a peculiar dress to conceal her pregnancy, and her coun- 
tenance exhibited some indication of the anxious feeling which she was obliged 
to repress. Compelled to defer the execution of her ambitious purposes, and 
uncertain what vengeance the czar might exert for her numerous infidelities, 
she might well be apprehensive. 

But she had no real foundation for the fear. Of all the sovereigns of that 
or any age, Peter was among the most clement. If^ether he thought that 
clemency might bind to his interests one whose talents he had learned to 
respect, or that her adherents were too numerous and powerful to allow of 
her being punished — whether, in short, he had some return of affection for 
her, or his own conscience told him that she had nearly as much to forgive as 
1^ could have, we will not decide. One thing only is certain — that, in about 
three months after his accession, he invested her with the domains held by the 
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late empress. Certainly his was a mind incapable of long-continued resent- 
ment. His heart was better than his head. Resolved to signalise his ele- 
vation by making others happy, he recalled all whom his predecessor had 
exiled, except Bestuzhev. Many he restored to their former honours and 
possessions. Thus the aged Munich was made governor-general of Siberia, 
restored to his military command; while Biron, who certainly deserved no 
favour, was reinvested with the duchy of Courland. He did more : he restored 
the prisoners made by the generals of Elizabeth, and gave them money to 
defray their passage home. And, as Frederick^ had always been the object 
of his idolatry, the world expected the armistice which he published, and 
which was preparatory to a peace between the two countries. 

Tliat declaration was an extraordinary document. In it the emperor 
declares that, his first duty being the 
welfare of his people, that welfare could 
not be consulted so long as hostilities 
were continued; that the war, which had 
raged six years, had produced no advan- 
tage to either party, but done incredible 
harm to both; that he would no longer 
sanction the wanton destruction of his 
species; that, in conformity with the 
divine injunction relative to "the preser- 
vation of the people committed to his 
charge, he would put an end to the un- 
natural, impious strife; and that he was 
resolved to restore the conquests made 
by his troops. In this case he had been 
praised, and with great justice, for his 
moderation. We fear, however, he does 
not merit so high a degree of praise of 
humanity as many writers have asserted. 

At tins moment, while proclaiming so 
loudly his repu^ance to war, he was sending troops into his native princi- 
pality of Holstein, with the intention of wresting from the king of Denmark 
the duchy of Schleswig, which he considered the rightful inheritance of his 
family. He even declared that he would never rest until he had sent that 
prince to Malabar. 

_ Nor must w^e omit to add that from the enemy he became the ally of Fred- 
erick; that his troops joined with the Prussians to expel the Austrians from 
the kingdom. His humanity only changed sides; if it spared the blood of 
Prussians, it had little respect for that of Austrians. We may add, too, that 
there was something like madness in his enthusiastic regard for Frederick. 
He corresponded with that monarch, whom he proclaimed his master, whose 
uniform he wore, and in whose armies he obtained the rank of major-general. 
Had he been capable of improvement, his intercourse with that far-sighted 
prince might liave benefited him. Frederick advised him to celebrate at 
Moscow liis coronation — a rite of superstitious importance in the eyes of the 
multitude. He was advised, too, not to engage in the Danish war, not to 
leave the empire. But advice was lost on him. 

In some other respects, Peter deserves more credit than the admirers of 
Catherine are willing to allow him. (1) Not only did he pardon his personal 
enemies — not only did the emperor forget the wrongs of the grand duke — 
but on several he bestowed the most signal favours. He suppressed that 
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abominable inquisitorial court, the secret chancery, which had consigned so 
many victims to everlasting bondage, which had received delations from the 
most obscure and vicious of men, which had made every respectable master 
of a family tremble lest his very domestics should render him amenable to that 
terrible tribunal. Had this been the only benefit of his reign, weU would he 
have been entitled to the gratitude of Russia. (2)^* He emancipated the nobles 
from the slavish dependence on the crown, so ch^acteristic of that barbarous 
people. Previous to his reign, no boyar could Jen ter on any profession, or 
forsake it when once embraced, or retire from public to private life, or dis> 
pose of his property, or travel into any foreign country, without the per- 
mission of the czar. By breaking their chains at one blow, he began the career 
of social emancipation. (3) The military discipline of the nation loudly 
demanded reform, and he obeyed the call. He rescued the officers from the 
degrading punishments previously inflicted; he introduced a letter system 
of tactics; and he gave more independence to the profession. He did not, 
however, exempt the common soldier from the corporal punishment which at 
any moment his superior officers might inflict. (4) He instituted a useful 
court to take cognisance of all offences committed gainst the public peace, 
and to chastise the delinquencies of the men entrusted witl^ the general police 
of the empire, (5) He encouraged commerce, by lessening the duties on 
certain imports, and by abolishing them on certain exports. (6) In all his 
measures, all his steps, he proved himself the protector of the poor. In 
fact, one reason for the dislike with which he was regarded by the nobles arose 
from the preference which he always gave to the low over the high. 


Impolitic Acts of Peter III 


But if impartial history must thus eulogise many of this monarch's acts, 
the same authority must condemn more. He exhibited everywhere great 
contempt for the people whom he was called to govern. He had no indulg- 
ence for their prejudices, however indifferent, however inveterate. Thus, in 
commanding that the secular clergy should no longer wear long beards, and 
should wear the same garb as the clergy of other countries, he offended his 
subjects to a degree almost inconceivable to us. In ordering the images to 
be removed from the churches— he was still a Lutheran, if anything— he did 
not lessen the odium which his other acts had produced. The archbishop of 
Novgorod flatly refused to obey him, and was in consequence exiled; but 
the murmurs of the populace compelled the czar to recall him. Still more 
censurable were his efforts to render the church wholly dependent on the state 
— to destroy everything like independence in its ministers; to make religion 
a mere engine in the hands of arbitrary power for the attainment of any 
object. His purpose, in fact, was to seize all the demesnes of the church — 
its extensive estates, its numerous serfs — and to pension the clergy like other 
functionaries. 


In the uk^ published on this occasion, he expressed a desire to relieve 
ecclesiastics of the temporal cares so prejudicial to their ghostly utilitv to 
that they mdeed renounced the world, and free from the burden of perish- 
ing treasures, applied their whole attention to the welfare of souls. He there- 
fore d^re^ that the property of the church should in future be managed by 
offi^rs; and t^t the clergy should receive, from the fund thus accu- 

peMions, corresponding to their stations. Thus the 
archbishops of Novgorod, Moscow, and St. Petersburg were to have each 
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2,500 roubles; and the same sum was to be allowed for the support of their 
households, of their capitular clergy, and for the sustentation of the sacred 
edifices. But the twenty-three other archbishops and bishops were to have 
only 3,000 roubles for both purposes. The salaries of the other ecclesiastics 
were carefully graduated. The inferior were divided into three classes — 
individuals of the first to receive 500, of the second 300, of the third 150 roubles 
per annum. The surplus funds were to be applied to the foundation of hos- 
pitals, to the endowment of colleges, and to t!ie general purposes of the state. 

Peter attempted these and other innovations in virtue of the two-fold char- 
acter which, from the time of his grandfather, the czars had been anxious to 
assume, as supreme heads alike of religion and of the state. Not even the 
grand lama oi: Thibet ever arrogated a higher degree of theocratic authority. 
Indeed, our only surprise is that in addition to their other functions they did 
not assume that of bishops; that they did not array themselves in pontificals, 
and celebrate mass at the altar. But they certainly laid something like a 
claim to the sacerdotal character. Thus, on the death of the patriarch, Peter I 
opposed the election of another supreme head of the church; and when he 
found that the synod durst not venture on so far irritating the people as to 
dispense with the dignity, he insisted on being elected himself. the sultan 
of Constantinople combined in himself the two-fold character, why should 
it be refused to him? The_ reign of Peter wms too short to permit his designs 
of spoiiatioii to be CEiried into Gffcct^ but; by confiriiiiiig the dangerous pre- 
cedent of his grandfather, he had done enough, and his successor Catherine 
was enabled to complete the robbery which he commenced. 

But the most impolitic measure of Peter — that which rendered those 
who might have defended him indifferent to his fate — was his conduct 
towards the^ imperial guards. Two regiments he ordered to be in readiness 
for the Danish war. This was contrary to custom. In the faith of remain- 
ing near the court, most of the soldiers had embraced the military life; and 
they were as indicant as they were surprised when told that they must 
exchange the dissipations of a metropolis for the fatigues and privations 
attendmg a di^ant ^ campaign. They were offended, too, with the intro- 
duction of the Prussian discipline, which they found by experience to be far 
more ngid than that to which they had hitherto been subject; and they 
condemned the innovation as prejudicial to the military fame 
of the empire. Still more irritating was the preference which he everyv/here 
gave to the German over the native troops. His most intimate friends were 
Germai^; the officers around his person were of the same nation; Germans 
directed the manoeuvres not only of his household but of all his regiments; 

^d a Gem^ Prince George of Holstein, his uncle — was placed at the 
head of all the unperial armies. 

Couple these acts of imprudence with others of which he was hourly 
guuty. In his palace of Oranienbaimi he constructed a Lutheran chapel' 
^d though he appears to have been indifferent to every form of religion, he 
held this in much more respect than the Greek form, which, in fact, he 
delighted to ridicule. If churchmen became his enemies, the people in gen- 
eral were not likely to become his friends when they heard of a boast — 
probably a true one — that in the last wai he had acquainted the Prussian 
rnonarch with the secrets of the imperial cabinet. Lastly, he insulted men 
of honour by making them the jest of his buffoons. 

Circumstances much less numerous and much less cogent than these 
would have sufficed so ambitious, able, and unprincipled a woman as Cath- 
erine to organise a powerful conspiracy against tfie czar. But he waa accused 
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of many other things of which he was perfectly innocent. In fact, no eSoit 
seems to have been spared to invent and propagate stories to his disadvan^ 
tage. In some instances, it is scarcely possible to sejDarate the true from the 
false. Whether, for exam]ple, he, from the day of his accession, resolved to 
divorce his v^e, to many his mistress, to set aside Paul from succession, and 
to adopt Ivan, still confined in the fortress of Schlusselburg, can never be 
known with certainty. That he secretly visited that unhappy prince seems 
undoubted; but we have little evidence for the existence of the design attrib- 
uted to him. If, in fact, he sincerely contemplated raising the daughter of 
Count Vorontzov to the imperial throne, he would scarcely have adopted 
Ivan, unless he felt assured that no issue would arise from the second marri^e. 
He could not, however, entertain any regard for a consort who had so griev- 
ously injured him, and little for a boy whom he knew was not his own. And, 
as there is generally some foundation for every report, there seems to be no 
doubt that Peter had promised to marry his mistress if she survived his wife. 
The report was enough for Catherine: on it she built her own story that her 
life was in danger; and that if her son were not designed for a similar fate, he 
would at least have that of Ivan. 

Catherine Plots against the Czar 

The anxiety of the empress to secure adherents was continually active; 
and as her husband passed! so much time in drunkenness, her motions were 
not so closely scrutinised as they should have been. Gregory Orlov, her crim- 
inal favourite, was the man in whom she placed the most reliance. ^ Gregory 
had four brothers — all men of enterprise, of courage, of desperation; and 
none of them restricted by the least moral principle. Potem™, afterwards 
so celebrated, was the sixth. This man was, perhaps, the most useful of the 
conspirators, as by means of his acquaintance with the priests of the metrop- 
olis ]ae was able to enlist that formidable body in the cause. They were not 
slow to proclaim the impiety of the czar, his contempt of the orthodox faith, 
lus resolution “to banish the fear of the Lord’’ from the Russian court, to 
convert churches into hospitals and barracks, to seize on all revenues of the 
church, and to end by compelling the most orthodox of -countries to embrace 
the errors of Luther. The archimandrites received these reports from the 
parish priests, the bishops from the arehimandrites; nor was there much diffi- 
culty in obtainmg an entrance for them into the recesses of the neighbouring 
monasteries. The hetman of the Cossacks, an officer of great authority and of 
great riches, was next gained. Not less effectual than he was the princess 
Dashkov, who, though the sister of Peter^s mistress, was the most ardent of 
the conspirators: perhaps the threatened exaltation of that sister, by render- 
ing her jealous, only strengthened her attachment to the czarina. Through 
the instrumentality of this woman, Count Panin, the foreign minister and the 
governor of the grand duke Paul, was gained over. Whether the argument 
employed was, as one writer asserts, the sacrifice of her sister, or whether, as 
another affirms, she was the daughter of the count, who notoriously intrigued 
with her mother, is of no moment. What is certain is, that the coirnt was 
exceec^gly fond of her; pid one authority expressly asserts that he became 
^quainted with the details of the conspiracy before her, and admitted her 
into the plot. This, however, is less probable than the relation we ha\e given; 
for the princ^ had long been the friend of Catherine. 

^ Her activity was unceasing. A Piedmontese adventurer, Odart by name, 
being forced, to leave his native coimtry for some crime, and having tried in 
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vain to obtain a subsistence in tbe neighbouring capitals; wisely resolved to 
try his fortune in St. Petersburg — a city where guilt might reside with 
impunity, and where it had only to be successful to win ti^e applause of 
mankind. As he had a considerable knowledge of the fine arts, especially 
of music and painting, he had littb difficulty in obtaining an introduction to 
the princess Dashkov. She, who had a shrewd insight into human character, 
soon perceived that this supple, crafty, active, sober, intriguing, unprincipled 
foreigner was just the man that was required to act as spy and confidential 
agent. He was introduced to Catherine, whose opinion confmned that of 
her favourite. No choice could, indeed, have been better. Little cared he 
in what service he was employed. If a partisan were to be gained, no man 
could be more insinuating: if an enemy were to be removed, he had his pistols 
and his dirk, without which he never appeared in the street. His penetration 
soon enabled him to secure the aid of two other bravoes — the one, Possik, a 
lieutenant in the guards; the other, Globov, a lawyer in the emplo^mient of 
the senate. Of the character of these men, some notion may be formed from 
the fact that Possik offered to stab the emperor in the midst of the court. 
He knew how to ally duplicity with desperation; he was at once the h3q)o- 
critical intriguer and the remorseless bravo. 

Through the shme Princess Dashkov, Volkonski, major-general of the 
guards, was won; and by Potemkin, or his ghostly allies, the archbishop of 
Novgorod was soon in the secret. The hetman of the Cossacks went further. 
Great as was the danger of entrusting that secret to many, he assembled the 
officers who served under him, assured them that he had heard of a conspiracy 
to dethrone the emperor, too irresistible to be appeased; and exliort-ed them 
to seize the favourable moment of propitiating the favour of the czarina, 
rather than, by remaining hostile or inactive, to bring down vengeance on 
theii' own heads. His advice had all the success that he could desire. 

WTiile these most vicious and in every way most worthless of men were thus 
employed in her behalf, Catherine was no less active. She knew that Count 
Panin espoused the cause of her son — less, perhaps, from affection to his 
charge, than from the hope of exercising more power under an infant emperor 
than under one of the mother’s enter orising character. Her promise, that 
his influence should be second only to aer own, made him her willing instru- 
ment. His defection constrained the rest of the conspirators: there was no 
more heard of a regency; and Catherine was to be proclaimed autocratrix of 
all the Russias. 

Without increasing Unnecessarily the number of the initiated, she yet 
prepared the minds of many for some impending change, and rendered them 
eager for its arrival by her artful and seasonabo insinuations. If an officer 
of the guards stood near her, she whispered in his ear that the emperor had 
resolved on disbanding the present force, and exiling its chiefs; if an ecclesi- 
astic, she bewailed the fate of the pure orthodox church; if a less interested 
person, she lamented her own misfortunes and those of her son — both 
doomed to immediate imprisomnent, and she, at least, to an ultimate death. 
If a senator were near, siie deplored the meditated destruction of the vener- 
able and patriotic body to wliich he belonged; the transformation of the 
debauchees, perpetually around the emperor, into judges; and the substitu- 
tion of the Code Freddie for the ancient law of Russia. 

By these means she prepared the minds of the people for the revolution: 
lier affability, in fact, was the theme of their praise. But she did not trust 
merely to tlieir good-will. She knew that, unless two or three regiments were 
secured, the insurrection might not find immediate sunnorters, and that the 
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critical moment might be lost. Without money this object could not be 
obtained; and though both she and her confidential agents voluntarily dis- 
bursed all that they could command;^ and converted their most valuable 
effects into coin, the amount was alarmingly inadequate. In this emergency 
she applied to the French ambassador for a loan; and when he showed less 
readiness to accommodate her than she expected, she addressed herself, we 
are told, to the ambassador from England, and with more success. But this 
statement is untrue: it was not the English ambassador, but an English 
merchant, who furnished her with the sum she demanded. With this aid, she 
prevailed on the greater part of three regiments to await the signal for joining 
j'aer. 

Though the conspirators were, in point of numbers, formidable, their 
attempt was one of danger. Peter was about to leave Russia for Holstein, 
to orosecute the war against the Danish king; and of the troops whom he 
hac assembled, though the greater part were on their march, some were now 
with him, and might be induced to defend him. Besides, the two great 
divisions of his fleet were at Kronstadt and Revel, and nobody could foresee 
how they woifld act. The conspirators agreed that he should be taken by 
surprise; that midnight should see him transferred from the throne to a 
dungeon. The festivS of St. Peter and St. Paul — one t)f high importance 
in tne Greek church — was approaching: the following day the emperor had 
resolved to depart. It was to be celebrated at Peterhov; there it was resolved 
to arrest him. 

But accident hastened the execution of the plot. Until the arrival of the 
festival, Peter left St. Petersburg for Oranienbaum, to pass in riot'^d debauch- 
ery the intervening time. Accompanied by the most dissolute of, his favour- 
ites, and by many of the court ladies, he anticipated the excesses which awaited 
his* arrival. That he had received some hints of a plot, though he was unac- 
quainted alike with its object and authors, is exceedingly probable. His 
royal ally of Prussia is said to have advised him to be on his guard, and several 
notes are supposed to have been addressed to him by his own subjects. If 
such information was received, it made no impression on him; and indeed its 
vagueness might well render him indifferent to it. But on the eve of his 
departure, when the superior officer of Passik, who had accidentally learned 
that danger attended the steps of the emperor, denounced the lieutenant, and 
the culprit was airested, he had an opportunity of ascertaining all the details 
of the conspiracy. He treated the denunciation with contempt; affirmed that 
Passik belonged to the dregs of the people, and was not to be dreaded; and 
proceeded to Oranienbaum. The culprit, though narrowly watched, had time 
to write a line to the hetman, whom he exhorted to instant action, if they 
wished to save their lives. The note fell into the hands of the princess 
Dashko^’^, who immediately assembled the conspirators. 

Not a moment was’to be lost: the pi'esence of Catherine was indispensable; 
and, though it was midnight and she was at Peterhov, seven leagues distant 
from St. Petersburg, one of the Orlovs went to bring her. He arrived at the 
fortress, entered a jorivate door, and by a secret staircase ascended to the 
apartments occupied by the empress. It was now two o’clock in the morning: 
the empress was asleep; and her surprise was not unmixed with terror, when 
she was awakened by a soldier. In a moment she comprehended her situation : 
she arose, called one of her women, and both, being hastily clad in a strange 
habit, descended with the soldier to one of the gates, passed the sentinel without 
being recognised, and stepped into the carriage which was waiting for her. 
Orlov was the driver, and he urged the horses with so much severity that before 
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they had proceeded half way from Peterhov to St. Petersburg, they fell down 
from exhaustion. The situation of the empress w'as critical: she might at any 
moment be overtaken; and she was certain that with the dawm of day Peter 
would acquire some more definite intelligence of the plot. In a state bordering 
on distraction, she took refuge in the fct house that she approached : it -was 
a tavern, and here she bumSl the letters which had passed between her and 
the conspirators. Again she recommenced her journey on foot: by good 
fortune she met a countryman vdth a cart; Orlov seized the vehicle, the 
peasant ran away; Catherine ascended it, and, in this undignified manner, 
she, her woman, and Orlov entered St. Petersburg about seven o’clock on the 
morning of July the 9th. 


Catherine Usurps the Crown 

No sooner was Catherine in the capital than she was joined by the hetman ; 
and, accompanied bj^ him, she hastened to the barracks of the troops which 
he commanded. Four companies immediately declared for her; their 
example constrained the rest of the regiment; three other regiments, hearing 
the acclamation, and seeing the people hurry to the spot, joined in the cry; 
all St. Petersburg was in motion : a report was spread that sjie and her son had 
just escaped assassination by order of the czar; her adherents rapidly multi- 
plied; and, accompanied by about two thousand soldiers, with five times that 
number of citizens, who loudly proclaimed her sovereign of Eussia, she w^ent 
to the church of Our Lady of Kazan. Here everything Tvas prepared for her 
reception, the archbishop of Novgorod, with a host of ecclesiastics, awaited 
her at the altar; she swore to obser\T the laws and religion of the empire; 
the crown was solemnly placed on her head; she was proclaimed sole monarch 
of Russia, and the grand dulce Paul her successor; and Te Deum concluded 
the eventful ceremony. 

From the church she proceeded to the palace occupied by the late empress; 
the mob crowded to see her, and to take the oath of all^iance ; while the 
more respectable portion of the citizens were awed into submission, or at 
least into silence, by a report that Peter had just been killed by falling from 
his horse. To gratify the populace, the taverns were abandoned to them: 
the same fate visited the houses of all who were obnoxious to the conspirators; 
intoxication w^as general; robbery was exercised with impunity; the palace, 
to which Catherine had hastened, vras strengthened; a numerous guard was 
stationed in its defence; a manifesto w-as proclaimed; a notification was 
delivered into the hands of each foreign minister, and the revolution was 
complete. 

One object of the conspirators had been to close every avenue rtf egress 
from the capital, that Peter might not be acquainted with the revolution until 
it was too powerful to be repressed. All the troops in the vicinity wxu-e called 
within the walls; but there was one regiment about sixteen hundred strong, 
which lay between the city and Peterhov, the conduct of which was doubtful. 
Without the slightest knowledge of what had taken place, the colonel arrived 
in the city, and was soon persuaded not only to declare for the new sovereign 
but to prevail on the re^ment to follow his example. He was siiccessful; 
and, with the whole body, he returned in triumph to the capital. On this 
very day Peter had promised to dine with Catherine: on reaching Peterhov he 
was surprised to hear of her flight. Vorontzov, the father of his mistress, the 
father also of the princess Dashkov, who had witnessed without repugnance 
the dishonour alike of his wife and daughter, proposed to the emperor to visit 
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St. Petersburg to ascertain the cause of her departure; and, if any insurrec- 
tion were med itated, to suppress it. He arrived in the presence of the empress, 
was induced to swear allegiance to her, and was ordered to retire into his own 

house. 

But Pecer had already been informed of the revolution; and he traversed 
with hasty steps the gardens of Peterhov, indecisive and terrified. Yet he 
was not wholly deserted. The brave Munich, whose locks were ripened by 
age, and whose wisdom, equalled his valour, advised him instantly to place 
himself at the head of his Holstein troops, march on the capital, and thereby 
enable all who were yet loyal to join him. Whether the result would have 
been such as the veteran anticipated, viz. a counter-revolution, may well be 
doubted; but there can be no doubt that a considerable number of soldiers 
would have joined him, and that he would have been able to enter into nego- 
tiations with the hostile party. He was too timid to adopt the suggestion: 
nothing, in fact, could urge him to decisive action. When informed 'that 
Catherine was making towards Peterhov, at the head of ten thousand 'men, 
all that he could resolve to do was to send messengers to her with proposals. 
His &st w^as that the supreme power should be divided between thepi; the 
second, when no reply was deigned to his letter, that he should be allowed to 
leave Russia, with his mistress and a favourite, and joass the rest of his days 
in Holstein. She detained his messenger, and still advanced. _ . 

Munich now advised him to embark for Kronstadt, and join his fleet, 
which was still faithful; but unfortunately he delayed so long that one of 
Catherine’s emissaries had time to corrupt the garrison of the fort,: on arriv- 
ing, he was prohibited from disembarking, and told that if he did not immedi- 
ately retire lis vessel would be sunk by the cannon of the place. Still he had 
a fleet at Revel ; and if it were disloyal he might escape into Prussia, Sweden, 
of Holstein. With the fatality, however, which characterised all his measures 
on this eventful day, he returned to Oranienbaum, where he di$embarked at 
four o’clock in the morning of July the 10th. ^ Here he was spon visited by 
the emissaries of Catherine; was persuaded to sign an act of abdication; was 
conducted to Peterhov; was divested of all his imperial orders/; was clad in a 
mean dress, and consigned, first to one of the country houses /of the hetman, 
and soon afterwards to the fortress of Ropscha, about twentj^ miles distant 
from Peterhov. He was not allowed to see the empress; and nis mistress and 
attendants were separated from 

Death of Peter HI (176^ A.D.) 

What was to be done with Peter? At the deliberations on this question 
Catherine calmly listened to arguments as to the necessity of measures being 
taken In order that the former emperor should not injjare her rule by disturbing 
weak minds; she clearly realised all the dangers that might be created for her, 
if not by Peter himself at any rate by his jpartmns. They were not numerous, 
yet they did exist and they might multiply in the future. It was necessary 
that Peter should be definitively made hannless, but how was it to be done? 
During the deliberations on Uie means to be taken, no restraint was imposed 
by Catherine’s presence. The empress was not an Elizabeth Petrovna: she 
at once understood the uselessness of imprisonment at Schlusselburg or ^y 
other place; she was not likely to fall into a fainting fit at any proposition 
made. The examples of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great did not dis- 
turb her. Nevertheless, not one of those present, not even the persons nearest 
to her, reading in her eyes the secret desire decisively to finish once for all 
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with this unbearable question, would have dared even to hint at an unnatural 
death — they knew Catherine, they might read her thoughts, but not aloud. 

When the persons who surrounded Catherine were definitively convinced 
that Peter^s removal was recognised by her as indispensable, they decided to 
devise a means for it without hei knowledge and to accomplish it without her 
consent. In this were interested all the personal partisans of Catherine, those 
“ chosen sons of the people,'^ who had stirred up the empress to put herself at 
the head of the movement. They were far more interested in the matter than 
Catherine herself : the change had been brought about by all classes of society, 
by the whole nation, not by her; no one could even think of the detested 
Peter ascending the throne a second time — it was not on Catherine that the 
malcontents would revenge themselves, that is if there were or would be any, 
but on the ''chosen of tlie people.’’ Peter did not prevent a change being 
brought about; still, he might hinder not Catherine but many of the "chosen 
ones ’ ’ from reaping the fruits of their labours. The Orlov brothers were above 
all interested in the matter; aU of them, and especially Gregory, occupied 
important posts, which gave them the right to dream of great things; the 
realisation of these dreams could, it seemed to them, be prevented only by 
Peter’s perpetual imprisonment. As long as Peter lived, Catherine was not 
free : it "was now observed by everyone that in the manifesto of the 28th of 
June Peter- was not once called the consort, the husband of Catherine; but 
such bonds imposed by the church are not broken either by manifestoes or 
imprisonment: Peter living, by the one fact of his being alive, prevented the 
Or ovs from attaining the final results of their efforts, their sacrifices. No 
matter by what means, somehow the Orlovs must guard not merely what was 
as yet only possible and cherished in their dreams, but the good fortune that 
had abeady been attained to; and, for this, haste must be made. The favour 
shown to them, especially to Gregory, was ^ible to every eye. At the court 
there were already snares laid for them, intrigues began to be carried on 
against them, endeavours were made to overthrow Gregory; if Gregory fell 
his brothers would fall with him. Haste must be made. 

On Wednesday, the 3rd of July, on the fourth day after the a ppearance of 
the attacks of Peter’s illness, in the evening the doctor, Leyc ers, came to 
Ropscha from St. Petersburg. On Thursday, the 4th of July, the former emperor 
probably grew worse: at any rate a second doctor came that day from St. 
Petersburg — the regimental surgeon Paulsen. The doctors did not observe 
any change for the worse, and according to the expressions of the language of 
contemporaries, the condition of the patient left nothing to be desired. Friday 
passed quietly. On Saturday, the 6th of July, in the morning while the 
prisoner was still asleep, the valet who attended on Peter went out into the 
garden " to breathe the fresh air.” An officer who was in the garden ordered 
him to be seized and the valet was put into a carriage which stood in readiness 
and removed from Ropscha. In the evening, at six o’clock, a messenger who 
had ridden from Ropscha gave to Catherine a packet from Alexis Orlov. 
On a sheet of soiled gray paper, in the ignorant handwriting of Alexis Orlov 
and by his own drunken hand was traced the following: 

Merciful sovereign motlier 1 ‘ 

How can I explain, how describe what has happened ; yon will not believe your faithful 
servant ; but before God I speak the truth. Matusbka ! I am ready to go to my death ; but I 
myself do not know, how this calamity happened. We are lost, if yon do not have mercy, 
Matushka, he is no more on earth. But no one had thought of this, and how could we have 

P The exact expression in Bussian is IfcttushJcti (little mother), a title of endearment given 
by the people to the sovereign.] 

H. W. — VOL. xvn. 2 b 
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thouglit to raise our hands against the sovereign ! But, your majesty, the calamity is accomn 
lished. At table he began to dispute with Prince Theodore ; * we were unable to separate them 
and he was already no more ; we do not ourselves remember what wo did ; but we are all 
equally guilty and deserving of punishment. Have mercy upon me, if it is only for mv 
brother’s sake. I have b’‘ought you my confession and seek for nothing. Forgive or command 
that it may be quickly nnished. The world is not kind ; we have angered you and destroyed 
our souls forever. ^ 


The news of death is a great matter. It is impossible either to prepare 
for it or grow accustomed to it. In the present case the death of Peter, doing 
away with many perplexities, and giving a free hand to many persons 
appeared as the only possible and most desirable issue to the political drama 
which was agitating the people of Russia. Nevertheless the news of this 
death struck some, disturbed others, and puzzled all as an unexpected sudden 
phenomenon. On Catherine it produced the strongest impression, and 
(justice must be rendered to her) she was the first to control herself, to examine 
into the mass of new conditions, created by the death of Peter, and to master 
the various feelings which made their invasion together with the news of the 
catastrophe of Ropscha. 

^'Que je suis affecUe: mme terrassSe par cette (How affected and 

even overwhelmed I am by this death), said Catherine to Princess Dashkov. 
She was touched by it as a woman ; she was struck by it as empress. Catherine 
clearly recognised her position: the death of Peter, a death that was so sudden, 
would at such a time awaken rumours, throw a shadow on her intentions, lay 
a spot on the memory of those until then clear, bright ten days; yet she did 
not hide from herself that it was only by death that the great undertaking 
“begun by us'' could be entirely consummated. The tragedy of Catherine’s 
iposition was still further increased by the circumstance of Alexis Orlov’s 
] toying taken an active part in the catastrophe of Ropscha: she was under 
great obligations to the Orlovs as empress, while as a woman she was bound 
by the ties of affection to Gregory Orlov; she loathed the crime, but she could 
not give up the criminal. “One must be firm in one's resolutions," said 
Catherine, “only weak-minded people are undecided." Even she herself, 
she must conceal the crime and protect the criminal, taking upon herself all 
the moral responsibility and political burden of the catastrophe. Catherine 
■&en for the first time showed a healthy political imderstanding of the widest 
diapason and played the r 61 e she had taken upon herself with the talent of a 
virtuoso. 

The letter of Alexis Orlov, which entirely exculpated her from all suspicion, 
was hidden in a cupboard, where it lay for thirty-four years, until the very 
death of the empress. With the exception of two or three persons in the 
imm ediate entourage of Catherine, who were near her at the moment when 
the letter was received besides Nikita Panin and the hetman Razumovski, 
no one ever read it, no one knew of it while the empress lived. Having 
d^ded upon the fate of the letter, she herself naarked out the programme 
of her actions clearly and shortly: favi ituircher droits je ne d^is pas itre 

(I must walk uprightly; I must not be suspected.) 

The prc^^e exactly fulfilled. The letter of Alexis Orlov did not 
eommumcate the trifling details of the catastrophe, but the general significa- 
tion of the narrative did not leave any doubts as to its chief features, and 
therefore Catherine considered it first of all necessary to certify whether 
wison had been employed; the postmortem examination, made by order of 
the empress, did not show the least trace of poison. Neither the medical 

* Prince Tlieodore Sergeiritcli Barintinskl. 
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certificate as to the cause of death nor the act of death has been, preserved; 
we can only guess that these certificates directed the competition of the fol- 
lowing “mourning” manifesto: 

On tlie seventh, day %fter onr acceptation of the throne of all the Rnssias, we received the 
news that the former emperor Peter III, by an attack of hemorrhage which was common and 
previonsly frequent to him, had fallen into a most dangerous condition. In order therefore not 
to OUT Christian duly and the sacred command, by which we are obliged to preserve the 

life of our neighbour, we immediately ordered that everything necessaiy should be sent to him ia 
order to avert cons^umces that might he dangerous to his health through this mischance, and 
tend to assist to his speedy recovery. But to our extreme grief and trouble of heart, we yes- 
terday evening received news that, by the will of God, he had departed this life. We have 
therefore commanded that his body should be taken to the Nevski monastery to be there 
interred ; meanwhile we incite and exhort all our true and faithful subjects by our imperial and 
maternal word that, without evil remembrance of all that is past, they should raise to God 
their heartfelt prayers that forgiveness and salvation of his soul may be granted to the deceased; 
this unexpected decree by God of his death we accept as a manifestation of the divine provi- 
dence through which God in ids inscrutable judgment lays the path, known to his holy will 
alone, to our throne and to the entire fatherland. Given at St. Petersburg on the 7th day of 
July, 1762. Cathebine, 

l^e Russian made the sign of the cro® as he read this manifesto. Yes, 
the judgments of Ood are indeed inscrutable! The former emperor had 
experienced in his last days so many sorrows, so many reverses — no wonder 
his feeble, sickly nature, which had already suffered from attacks of hem- 
orrhage, would not withstand these shocks; in the matter of death nobody 
is free: he had fallen ill and died. To the common people his death appeared 
natural; even the upper classes, although they might hear even if they did 
not know something, did not admit any thoughts of Catherine's having had 
any share in his death. The empress “must not be suspected” and she 
remained unsuspected. On the night between Sunday, the 7th of July, and 
Monday, the 8th, the body was brought straight to St. Petersburg, directly to 
the present monastery of St. Alexander Nevski to the same place where the 
body of the princess Anna of Brunswick was exposed for reverence, and later 
on the body of the princess Anna Petrovna, Catherine’s daughter 
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CHAPTER Vin 

THE AGE OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 

[1762-1796 A.D.] 


We must acknowledge that in many respects Catherine was far from 
irreproachable ; her very accession to the throne casts a dark shadow 
on her moral image. But the reproaches that must be made to her 
on this account cannoi but be counteracted by the thirty.four years 
^1.1^ and prosperity which Kussia enjoyed under her and to 
which the popular voice hw given the appellatiou of the Age of 
Cathanne. — Shtchebalski.® ® 


n names so popular in Russia and so dear to her as that of 

4. of men who belonged to her time spoke of her 

with the m(»t profovmd emotion. Memoirs and reminiscences of her con- 
temporanes breathe almost without exception the same ardent devotion— a 

^ to these feelings, foreign reports of her 
replant her as cmel, heartless, and unscrupulous to the last degree. Some 

tiina ^ of monstcr. However strange such contradic- 

pIw r^dy be accounted for. Foreigners view Cath- 

erme II more from the side of her external policy, which was certainly often 

the means employed; they refer caustically 
cerUmly not irreproachable. ^ Russians, on the 
other hand, felt above all the influence of her interior administration which 
cont^ted shaiply with that of her predecessors by its mildness, and which 
was full of useful and liberal reforms. The Russians of her day could not 
remain mdi^rent to the glory with which Catherine surrounded Russia. And 
thus to the descendants of Catherine, acquainted as they are with the reports' 
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given of her both by Russians and foreigners, she appears as the two-faced 
god of antiquity; her visage when turned to the neighbouring powers is stem 
and unwelcoming; that, on the contrary, which is turned toward Russia is 
full of majesty and mildness. 

The state of affairs was very much entangled -when Catherine ascended 
the throne, both in the interior of the empire and in respect to exterior policy. 
One of the first acts of the new empress was the conclusion of peace with all 
those who had taken part in the Seven Years’ War. Not seeing any advan- 
tage to Russia, in helping the king of Prussia in his war against the Gemian 
emperor and his allies, Catherine did not consider it necessary to assist the 
latter. I am of tolerably martial tastes,” said she, in the first days after 
her accession to the throne, to one of the ambassadors to the Russian court, 
“ but I will never begin war without a cause; if I begin war, it wiH not be as 
the empress Elizabeth, did — to please others, but only when I find it favour- 
able for myself.” These words are characteristic of all Catherine’s further 
foreign policy; to listen to them was not without profit for foreign courts, 
which, during the preceding reigns, had certainly been over-spoiled by the 
complaisance of the Russians: 

The next circumstance must have enlightened them still further as to 
how little Catherine had the intention of allowing herself to be restrained by 
considerations which did not tend to the furtherance of the glory and pros- 
perity of her dominions. We have already seen by what persistency — some- 
times even to the sacrifice of their dignity — the preceding governments had 
succeeded in obtaining the recognition of their right to the imperial title. 
France had recognised it only under Elizabeth, and that under the condition 
that at all foreign courts the Russian ambass^or must, as previously, yield 
the precedence to the French ambassador; the late empress Elizabeth herself 
engaged that this should be done. When Catherine came to the throne, it 
was proposed to her to renew this engagement; she, however, very decidedly 
refused to do so, ^d commanded that it should be declared that she would 
break off all relations with those courts that did not recognise her in the 
quality of empress — a title, she added, which, however, was in no degree more 
exalted than that of the czars. Such were the first acts of the new empress 
b regard to foreign governments: they were bold, firm, and detenBrned.^ 

Catherine’s own views on eussia 

The interior condition of Russia and the position at that time occupied 
by patherine are best described by herself, in her own worib. In the very 
beginning of the year 1764 the procurator-general, A. I. Glebov, was removed 
from his functions. As his successor in this weighty and responsible office 
the empress named Prince A. A. Viasemski. The procurator-geneial had to 
superintend the fin^ces of the empire, to direct tie senate, and to govern 
all the interior affairs of the nation, thus unitmg in himself the powers of 
mmister of finance, of justice, and of home affairs. He was subordinate to 
none except the law, the good of the country, and the will of the empress. 
He was the right hand of the emprei^: “ In cases where you may be in doubt,” 
said Catherme to him,^ consult with me, and put your trust entirely in God 
and in me; and I, seemg how gratifying your conduct is to me, will not for- 
sake you.” Prmce Viasemski was still a young man — he was not yet thirty- 
seven years of age. A pupil of the land-forces cadet corps, he had taken 
Dart in the Prussian War — not, however, in the character of a brave soldier, 
Dut as the executor of ^‘secret orders.” At the accession of Catherine to the 
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throne he was already quartermaster-general. In 1763 he was entrusted with 
the pacification of the peasants in the eastern provinces of Russia. He was 
well educated, industrious, and was recognised by everyone as an absolutely 
honest man. It was this last circumstance that determined Catherine’s choice. 
Having selected for herself her '' closest helper,” with whom she would have 
to be in constant relations, the empress considered it necessary once for all 
to have a clear explanation with him, and with her own hand wrote him 
'' instructions ” in which she expressed her own views on Russia, on the chief 
branches of the administration, and on herself personally, drawing her por- 
trait for him as empress: 

“ The Russian Empire,” wrote Catherine, “is so vast in its extent tliat 
any other form of government excepting that of an autocratic sovereign 
would be prejudicial to it; for any other would be slow of accomplishment 
and would include in itself a multitude of diverse interests and passions which 
tend to the weakening of the administrative power. No, there must be one 
sovereign, invested with authority to destroy evil, and who esteems the 
oublic welfare as his own. Other rulers are, in the words of the Gospel, 
hirelings.” 

The first institution in the empire is the senate. Catherine thus describes 
it to the young procurator-general: “ In the senate you Will find two parties, 
but in my opinion a wise policy does not require that much regard should 
paid to them, lest too much firmness should thus be given them: in this 
manner they will disappear the sooner; I have only kept a watchful eye over 
them and nave used men according to their capabilities for one object or 
another. Both parties will now try to catch you for their side. In one 
you will find men of upright character, although not of far-seeing intellects; 
in the other I think their views are wider, but it is not clear whether they are 
always advantageous. Some think that because they have been in one or 
another country for a long time, everything must be arranged in politics for 
the good of their beloved land; and everything else without exception meete 
with their criticism, in spite of the fact that all interior administration is 
founded on the law of the rights of nations. You must not regard either one 
party or the other, but be courteous and dispassionate in your behaviour to 
Doth, listening to everything, having only the good of the country and justice 
in view, and walking in firm steps to the shortest road to truth.” 

The senate “ by its want of attention to the deeds of certain of my fore- 
fathers left its fundamental principles, and oppressed other courts through 
which the lower tribunals fell greatly into decline. The servility and meanness 
of persons in these tribunals is indescribable and no good can be expected 
until this evil is done away with. Only the forms of bureaucracy are ful- 
filled, and people do not dare to act uprightly although the interests of ^ the 
state thus suffer. The senate having once passed its proper bounds, it is 
now diflBcult to accustom it to the necessary order in w'lich it should stand. 
Perhaps for the ambition of some members, the' former measures have some 
charm, but at any rate while I live, it will remain my duty to command.” 

The “ servility ” of the members of the government offices was ascribed 
to the senate, but the senate was not to repair the evil it had occasioned. By 
a ukase of the 19th of December, 1763, Catherine required that the “ gov- 
ernment oflSic^ should be filled by worthy and honest men.” The motive of 
this ukase is explained in the above-cited instructions to Prince Viasemski. 
In these instructions Catherine draws his attention to the great burdensome- 
ness for the people of the duties on salt and wine, but she confides to his 
particular care the question of silver or copper money, which had Ipng inter- 
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ested her, as well as the position of trade and commerce. “ This very delicate 
matter/^ she says, “ of which many persons find it unpleasant to hear must 
however be looked into and examined by you.’* Catherine did not conceal 
from herself that the laws required amending. ''Lack of time alone/* she 
says, "has prevented the introduction of reforms.’* 

Catherine did not forget to tell the young procurator-general what her 
views were on the frontier country of 
Russia: “Little Russia, Livonia, and 
Finland are provinces that must be gov- 
erned in conformity with their privi- 
leges; to violate them by revoking them 
all suddenly would be quite unseemly, 
to call them foreign countries, however, 
and treat them on such a basis would 

more than an error — it noight 
rightly be called stupidity. These pro- 
vinces, as also that of Smolensk, must 
by the lightest possible means be grad- 
ually russianis^ so that they shall 
cease to be looked upon as wolves in 
the forest. The attainment of such an 
object is quite easy if sensible persons 
are chosen for the governors of these 
oro\dnces. When there is no longer a 
letman in Little Russia, we must en- 
deavour to abolish even the appellation 
of hetman.” 

Having initiated Prince Viasemski 
into the most secret matters, having 
reminded him that a procurator-gen- 
eral in the exercise of nis fimctions is 
obliged to oppose the most powerful 
personages and that therefore the 
sovereign power is his only support, 

Catherine in the following passage ex- 
pressed her views on her own sovereign 
power: 

“You ought to know with whom 
you have to do. Occasions will arise 
daily which will lead you to seek my 
counsel. You will find that I have no mordvixtan woman 

other aims than the highest welfare 

and glory of the fatherland and desire nothing but the happiness of my subjects 
of whatever condition they may be. My only aspiration is that both within 
and without my dominions tranc uillity, contentment, and peace should be 
preserved. I love truth above a.l things, and you may speak it, fearing 
nothing; I shall encourage discussion, if good can be accomplished by it. 
1 hear that all esteem you as an honest man; I hope to show you by experi- 
ence that persons with such qualities can live happily at court. I will add 
that I require no flattery from you, but solely frankness and sincerity in your 
dealings, and firmness in the affairs of state.” Such an administration pro- 
gramme and such political principles gave Catherine full right to look camly 
towards the future.^ 
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THE POLISH succession; THE POLICY OP THE NATIONS 

A subject of deep gravity soon claimed her attention — the approaching 
death of the king of Poland and the consequent opening of the succession. 
Two parties were contending for power in Warsaw-— the court party with 
minister Bruhl and his son-in-law Mniszek at its head, and the party which 
looked to Russia for support and had for chiefs the Czartoriski. The first- 
named faction wished to assure the succession to the prince of Saxony, an 
aim in which France and Austria shared, and the second, planning to elect a 
most or native noble who should belong to their party, chose as candidate 
a nephew of the Czartoriski, Stanislaus Poniatovski. Thus France, which 
in 1733 had waged war in the cause of a piast against the Saxon candidate, 
now came to support the Saxon against Poniatovski. The face of affairs had 
completely changed, and the Polish monarchy, growing weaker day by day, 
arrived at the point where it could no longer stand erect save by the aid of 
Saxony, a German state. Frederick II had as much reason to dread an 
increase of power for Saxony as for Poland, since Saxony was an inveterate 
enemy of Prussia in the empire, as was Poland in the regions of the Vistula. 
Russia, which had formerly fought against Stanislaus Leszczynski, father-in- 
law of Louis XV, was now to oppose the candidate favoured by France and 
Austria; it was eager also to prevent the accession to the throne of any 
Polish noble wielding too much power of his own. The choice, therefore, of 
Stanislaus Poniatovski, a simple gentleman without personal following or 
influence, met fully the desires of Frederick II, the interests of the Ruasian 
Empire, and 4 the private feelings of Catherine II, who was happy to bestow 
a crown upon one of her former lovers. 

When Augustus III finally died, the diets of convocation and of election 
stirred up great agitation all over the country. The two rival parties waged 
fiercer strife than ever; at last the Czartoriski called upon the Russian army 
to help drive out their enemies, and it was under the protection of foreign 
bayonets that Poniatovski inaugurated that fatal reign during which Poland 
was to be three times dismembered and in the end wiped completely from the 
list of nations. Three principal causes were to bring about the ruin of the 
ancient royal republic: 

(1) The national movement in Russia, which aimed to complete its ter- 
ritory on the west and recover, so said its historians, the provinces which had 
formerly been part of the domain of St. Vladimir, or White Russia, Black Rus- 
sia, and Little Russia. With the national question was mingled another which 
had already led, under Alexander Mikhailovitch, to a first dismemberment of 
the Polish states.^ Complaints against the operations of the uniates had mul- 
tiplied in Lithuania, and Russia had frequently attempted to intervene. Peter 
the Great protested to Augustus II against the treatment accorded to his 
co-religionists in Poland, and Augustus had issued an edict assuring free 
exercise of the orthodox religion; but this never went into effect owing to 
the inability of the monarchy to repress the zeal of the clergy and the Jesuits. 
In 1723 Peter begged the mtervention of the pope, but his petition was 
refused and the abuses continued. 

(2) The coyetousness of Prussia. Poland being in possession of western 
Prussia, that is the lower Vistula including Thorn and Dantzic, eastern 
Prussia was completely cut off from the rest of the Brandenburg monarchy, 
which was thus made a divided state. The government of Warsaw com- 
mitted, moreover, the serious error of confounding Protestant and orthodox 
dissenters and harassing them alike. 
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(3) The inevitable enkindling of Poland in its turn by the spirit of reform 
that spread abroad during the eighteenth century. Poniatovski and the most 
enlightened of his counti^en had long perceived the contrast pr^ented by 
national anarchy as it prevailed at home and the order that was being estab- 
lished in neighbouring states. Nevertheless, while Prussia, Russia, and Aus- 
tria were exerting every effort to re-form themselves into strictly modem 
states, Poland still clung obstinately to the traditions of the feudal ages, and 
allow^ the other European monarchies to get. so far ahead that when at last 
the impulse to reform did come it hastened the dissolution of the country. 

From a social point of view Poland was a nation of agricultural serfs, 
above which had been superimposed a numerous ]Detty nobility that was 
itself in bondage to a few great families, against whom even the king was 
powerless. There existed no third estate unless we can designate by that 
name a few thousand Catholic bourgeois and a million Jews, who had no 
interest in maintaining a condition of things that condemned them to ever- 
lasting opprobrium. From an economical point of view the country had 
only a limited agriculture carried on by serfs after the most primitive methods j 
but little commerce, no industries, and no public finances. From a political 
standpoint the ‘‘legal” nation was composed exclusively of gentlemen — 
rivalry between the great families, anarchy in the diets, the liberum veiOj and 
the inveterate habit of invoking foreign intervention having destroyed in 
Poland ah idea of law or even of state. From a military point of view Poland 
was stin in the feudal stage of imdisciplined militia; it had scarcely any 
organised troops outside the cavalry formed of nobles, no infantry, but little 
artillery, and no fortresses worthy the name on frontiers that were thus left 
open to the enemy. What means of defence had a nation divided against 
itself, guilty of having received gold from the enemy, against the three pow- 
erful monarchies which beset it on all sides, and whose ambassadors had more 
power than its own king in his diets? 

Catherine and Frederick were agreed on two essential points: to vindi- 
cate the rights of dissenters and prevent any reform in the anarchial consti- 
tution wliich made Poland their easy prey. By affecting to espouse the cause 
of tolerance they could blind Europe to their real designs against the integrity 
of the country, and Poland’s own noisy fanaticism would further enable them 
to conceal their object. 

In 1765 Koninski, an orthodox bishop of White Russia, presented a memoir 
to the king of Poland in which were recounted all the vexations which the 
followers of the Greek religion had been made to suffer in his kingdom. “ The 
missionary fathers,” said the memoir, “ were particularly remarkable for their 
zeal; upheld by the secular authorities they were in the habit of summoning 
all the Greco-Russian inhabitants of the villages and banding them together 
like a flock of sheep six weeks at a time, forcing them to confess, and dis- 
playing thorny ro<^ and stakes to intimidate the rebellious, separating chil- 
dren from their parents and wives from husbands. In case of stubborn 
resistance the recalcitrant ones were severely beaten, their hands were burned, 
or they were confined in prison for several months.” 

Russia supported the dissenters in the Polish diet and Stanislaus prom- 
ised to sustain them. To do this it was necessary to assi^ to thf' people the 
free exercise of their religion, and to the nobles the political rights of which 
they had been despoiled under preceding legislators. The diet of 1766 vio- 
lently opposed this projposition, and the deputy Gourovski who had tried to 
speak in favour of the ciissenters narrowly escaped assassination. 

Repnin, Catherine’s ambassador, urged the dissenters to resort to the 
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legal method of confederation. Those of the orthodox faith united at Sluth, 
the Protestants, under the patronage of the Prussian ambassador, at Thorn; 
even at Radom there was a confederation of Catholics and of all those who 
feared a reform in the constitution or the abolition of the libenm veto, 
Russia, which wdth Prussia had guarante^ the support of this absurd con- 
stitution, took these also under its protection. Such were the auspices under 
which was opened the diet of 1767; the Poles seemed msensible to the attack 
made on their independence and exerted themselves solely to maintain intol- 
erance. Soltik, bishop of Cracow, Zaluski, bishop of Kiev, and two other of 
the pope’s ambassadors were the most ardent in opposing the project of 
reform. Repnin had them seized and carried to Russia, and so persistently 
had Poland shown herself in the wrong that Europe applauded an act, in 
itself a violation of the rights of men, which seemed to assure liberty of con- 
science. The diet yieldSi and consented to the dissenting nobles being 
granted equal rights with the Catholics; in any case the state religion was to 
remain that of Rome. 


POLAND IS DISMEMBERED 

In 1768 a treaty was drawn up between Poland and Russia by the terms 
of w'hich no modification could be made in the constitution without the con- 
sent of the latter power. This was equivalent to legalising foreign interven- 
tion, from the abuse of which Poland was to loerish. The Russian troops 
evacuated Warsaw, and the confederates sent deputies to render thanks to 
the empress. 

The Radom Confederation, the most considerable of the three, w^hich had 
taken up arms solely to prevent reforms in the constitution, not to support 
the dissenters, was gravely dissatisfied with the result. On its dissolution 
another and still more numerous confederation was formed, that of Bar in 
Podolia, which had for ob’ect the maintenance of the libenm veto and the 
securing of exclusive privi.eges to Catholics. It sent deputies to the courts 
of Dresden, Vienna, and Versailles to awaken interest in its cause. In the 
west opinions differed; on which side were right, the Polish nation, the 
brightest promise for the future? Were they at Warsaw with the king, the 
senate, and all those who had striven for the enfranchisement of the dis- 
senters and the reconstruction of Poland, or were they at Bar with the tur- 
bulent nobles who, guided by fanatical priests, had revolted in the name of 
the liberum veto and religious intolerance? Voltaire and most of the French 
philosophers declared for the king; but the minister of Louis XV, Monsieur 
de Choiseul, favoured the confederates, without taking into consideration 
that in weakening the power of the Polish king he was weakening Poland 
itself. The royal army consisting of only nine thousand men, the government 
committed the grievous blimder of calling upon Russia for aid, and the result 
was that the Muscovite troops succeeded in recapturing from the confeder- 
ates Bar, Berdichev, and Cracow. The Cossacks of the Ukraine, the Zaparo- 
gians and the laidamaks or brigands were called to arms and a savage war, at 
once national, religious, and social, ensued, desolating the provinces of the 
Dnieper. The massacre of Ouman, a town belonging to Count Potocki, hor- 
rified tiie inhabitants of the Ukraine. 

The confederates obtained the support of the Viennese court and estab- 
lished a council at Tescher, and their headq uarters at Eperies, in Hungary. 
They were still in posse.^ion of three strongholds in Poland. Choiseul sent 
them iiioiiey and commissioned successively De Taules, Dumouriez. and the 
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baron de Viotnesnil to assist in their organisation. From the memoirs of 
Dumouriez we learn that the forces of the confederation distributed about 
over all Poland, consisted of sixteen thousand cavalry divided into live or 
six separate bands, each commanded by an independent chief. Dumouriez 
with his undisciplined troops was defeated at Landskron (1771) ; but Viome- 
snil, Dussaillans, and Choisy became masters of the chateau of Cracow 
(1772), which was finally recovered by Suvarov. An attempt made by cer- 
tain confederates on the 3rd of November, 1771, to obtain possession of the 
person of the king, excited noisy but insincere indignation at the threo 
northern courts, and increased Yoltaire’s aversion to the confederates.*^^ 

By the treaty of St. Petersburg (signed August 5th, 1772), the palatinates 
of Malborg, Pomerania, Warmia, Culm (except Dantzic and Thorn), and part 
of Great Poland was c^ed to Prussia. Austria had Galicia, Sandomir, Cra- 
cow, and part of Podolia. Russia had Polotsk, Vitepsk, Mikislav, and 
Polish Livonia. The next point was to execute the treaty. A pretext could 
not long be wanting for the armed interference of all the three powers: each 
had been expressly invited by some one of the parties which divided that 
unhappy country, which were perpetually engaged in civil war. The three 
bandit chiefs despatched armies into Poland, and Europe waited with much 
anxiety the issue ^f this step. Its suspense was not of long continuance: the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg was presented to the I olish king and senate; and 
manifestoes, stating the pretensions of each power, were published. 

Never were documents so insulting laid Icefore rational men. King and 
senate could oppose little resistance to demands so powerfully supported; but 
their consent alone could not sanction the dismemberment of the rejpublic. 
Hence the diet was convoked. That eight or ten members only should resist 
the destruction of their country, that all the rest should tamely sanction it, 
might appear incredible if it were not a matter of history. In this monstrous 
robbery the lion’s share fell to Russia. She acquired an extent of territory 
estimated at 3,440 square leagues, with one million and a half of inhabitants: 
Austria had 2,700 leagues, but a greater population, viz. two millions and a 
half: Prussia had scarcely 1,000 square leagues, and less than a million of 
people. 

As the three co-robbers were so coui'ageous as to set at defiance both jus- 
tice and public opinion, so magnanimous as to show themselves in their real 
character to all posterity, it may ajmear matter of surprise that they did not 
seize on the who! e of the kingdom- But though they had resolved to seize the 
remainder, they were cautious enough to await the course of events — to take 
advantage of any favourable circumstance that might arise. The French 
Revolution iarnished them with it. That event had many admirers in 
Poland, many who wished to imitate it at home. It was easy for the three 
neighbouring powers to take umbrage at the progress of republican opinions; 
to assert, as indeed truth authorised them to assert, that the Poles were in 
communication with the heads of the movement in Paris. In reality, in the 
year 1791 a new constitution was proclaimed, exceedingly like a republic. 
The reduction of Dantzic and Thorn, tlie two niost important possessions in 
the north of Europe, convinced the Poles that they had been duped. C!!ath- 
erine was not a woman to let others derive the sole advantage where any- 
thing was to be gained. Preparatory to active operations, she declaied war 
against Poland- The diet resolved to resist; but, as usual, the Poles were 
divided among themselves. One party declared for Russia; and though the 
greater number declared for independence, they could not be brought to com- 
bine. Success after success was obtained by the Russian genet a.1; ihe empress 
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negotiated the details of another partition with Prussia; . and the king and 
the diet were, as before, compelled to sanction it. By it the Russian frontier 
was extended to the centre of Lithuania and Volhinia; while the remainder 
of Great and a part of Little Poland were ceded to Frederick William. Much 
to the honour of Austria, she had no hand in this second iniquity. 

The territory of the republic was now reduced to about 4,000 square 
miles; and her army, by command of the czarina, was in future not to exceed 
fifteen thousand men. The Poles were never deficient in bravery; and they 
were, on this occasion, sensitive to the natiopal shame. They felt that the 
narrow limits still allowed them would soon be passed, and that their remain- 
ing provinces were intended soon to be incorporated with the neighbouring 
states. A general insurrection was organised; an army voluntarily arose, 
and Koscixiszko placed himself at its head. For a time wonders were wTought 
by the patriots; though op]3osed by two great enemies — Russia and Prussia 
~ they expelled the enemy from most of the fortresses; and even when Aus- 
tria aceed^ to the coalition and took Cracow they were not desponding. To 
effect impossibilities, however, was an absurd attempt: the majority felt it 
to be so, and they sullenly received the foreign law. Kosciuszko was made 
prisoner; the last outworks of the last fortr^ were reduced; Warsaw capitu- 
ated; Stanislaus was deposed; and a third partition endM the existence of 
the Polish Repubhc. By it Austria had Cracow, with the country between 
the Pilitza, the Vistula, and the Bug. Prussia had Warsaw, with the ter- 
ritory to the banks of the Niemen. The rest, which, as usual, was the lion^s 
share, fell to Russia. 

War with TtirJcey (1769-177^ A.D,) 

The wars with this power occupied a considerable portion of Catherine’s 
reign; yet they were not originally sought by her. The Porte, at the sug- 
gestion of the French ambassador, whose master was anxious to divert her 
from her meditated encroachments on Poland, was, xmfortunately for itself, 
induced to declare war against her. The Grand Seignior, indeed, was the 
ally of the republic; and he was one of the parties to guarantee its indepen- 
dence. But his dominions were not tranquil; the discipline of his armies was 
impaired, while that of the Russians was improving every day. Perhaps, 
however, he was ignorant of the disadvantages which must attend the prose- 
cution of the war: certainly his pride was flattered by the insinuation that 
he held in his hands the balance of power in eastern and northern Europe. 
In 1769 hostilities commenced by the invasion of the Crimea, the khan of 
which was the vassal of the Porte. Azov and Taganrog were soon taken; 
Moldavia was entered; Servia was cleared of the Tatar allies. Before Kot- 
zim, however, Prince Galitzin received a check, and was forced to repass the 
Dniester. A second attem pt on that important fortress was equally unsuc- 
cessful. But the Turks, wio pursued too far, were vanquished in some iso- 
lated engagement; and the campaign of 1769 ended by the acquisition of 
Kotzim. 

The operations of the following year were much more decisive. Galitzin, 
disgust^ by the arrogance of the favourite Orlov, resigned the command 
into abler hands than even his own — those of Count Romanzov. The reduc- 
tion of Jassy and Brailov was preparatory to two great victories, which ren- 
dered the name of Romanzov forever memorable in the annals of his country. 
The first was on the banks of the Pruth. Tlie Turks, in number eighty thou- 
sand, under the khan of the Crimei*, were intrenched on a hill, in a position 
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too strong to be assailed. But after three weeks, they became wearied of 
their inactivity; and believing, from a feint of the Russian general, that he 
was about to retire, twenty thousand of them rushed down the hill. They 
were repulsed with terrible loss; the remainder carried dismay into the camp; 
and the Russians, taking advantage of the circumstances, ascended, forced the 
intrenchments, killed many, compelled the rest to flee, and. seized consider- 
able booty, with thirty-eight pieces of cannon. Retreating towards the 
Danube, the Turks effected a junction with the grand vizir, whose army was 
thereby increased to 150,000. 

Unaware of its extent, Romanzov pursued with ardour, and was sud- 
denly in the presence of his formidable competitor. His position was a critical 
one. The vizir was intrenched; and the khan, resolved to efface the shame 
of his recent defeat, wheeled round his left flank, and encamped behind him. 
Hence he could not move backwards or forwards. On the following day the 
vizir gave the signal of battle; and the contest raged for some hours with 
desperate fury. Annoyed at the perpetual discharges of the enemy’s artil- 
lery, w’hich alarmingly thinned his ranks, the count ordered his men to fix 
their bayonets and rush on the intrenchments. Here the struggle was more 
deadly than before; but in the end numbers yielded to discipline and valour. 
Tlae Turks fled, the vizir with them, leaving immense stores (among which 
were 143 pieces of cannon) in the power of the victors, and nearly one-third 
of their number on the field. Romanzov now crossed the Dniester; one of 
his generals, Repnin, reduced Ismailov; the other, Panin, took the most 
important fortress, Bender, after a siege of three months; while a detach- 
ment from the main army seized the capital of Bessarabia. 

Nor were these the only successes of the year. Not satisfied with warfare 
on land, Catherine resolved to try her fortunes on the deep; and to do what 
none of her predecessors had ever dreamed — to send a powerful fleet into the 
Mediterranean, for the purpose of assailing her enemy in Greece. Many new 
ships were built; many English naval officers persuaded to command them, 
and to teach her seamen the arts by which the superiority of England had 
been so^ long maintained. The Greeks were impatient for the arrival of their 
co-religionists; the czarina’s gold had gained over the chiefs, and a general 
insurrection of the people was meditated. Her designs were truly gigantic 
— no less than to d.rive the Mohammedans from Europe. The fleet sailed, 
arrived in the Archipelago, disembarked both on the islands and the conti- 
nent; and while the Turkish possessions were assailed on the Danube, they 
were equally perilled in these southern latitudes. 

A terrible warfare now commenced — the Greeks everywhere butchering 
the Mohammedans, the latter retaliating. A naval battle was inevitable; 
the hostile fleets met between Scio and Natolia: the engagement continued 
until night, to the manifest advantage of the Russians. That very night the 
Turkish admiral was so foolish as to run his ships into a narrow bay, in which 
he was instantly blockaded. Some fire-ships, sent by Vice-Admiral Elphin- 
stone, a Scotchman in the service of the empress, set all of them on fire; and 
at sunrise the following morning not a flag was to be seen. This blow sen- 
sibly affected the Turks, especially as the appearance of the Ri^sians in the 
Mediterranean had encour^ed Tripoli, Egypt, and Syria to rebel against 
the Porte. Ali Bey, the governor of Egypt, an £ ble, ambitious, and enter- 
prising insurgent, was ready to assist his allies with all his might; but the 
incapacity yet egregious haughtiness of the Russian admiral, Alexis Orlov, 
prevented them from deriving much advantage from the union. The year, 
however, was one of brilliant success; and Catherine was so elated that she 
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built a magnificent palace, which she called after the bay in which the last 
victory was gamed. 

In the spring of 1771, Orlov again resorted to the Mediterranean, where 
the Russian fleet still lay, with the intention of forcing the Dardanelles; while 
the armies on the Danube renewed their operations. The position of Turkey 
was, indeed, critical: not only was one-half of the empire in revolt, but the 
plague had alarmingly thinned the population. Fortunately, however, for 
this power, the same scourge found its way into the heart of Russia: its rav- 
ages were as fatal at Moscow as at Constantinople; and it no more spared 
the Christians on the Danube than it did the Mohammedans. This calamity 
slackened, but did not suspend operations. If the Russians were sometimes 
repulsed, the balance of success was decidedly in their favour. The famous 
lines of Perekop, from the Euxine to the sea of Azov, were forced by Prince 
Dolgoruki, though they were defended by fifty thousand Tatars; the whole 
of the Crimea, one fortress excepted, was subdued; and the surname of Krim- 
ski, or Conqueror of the Crimea, was given to the victor. The country, how- 
ever, was not incorporated with the empire: on the contrary, while it was 
declared independent of the Porte, it was proclaimed as merely xmder the 
protection of Russia. The khan, Selim Girai, being thus expelled, proceeded 
to Constantinople, where he died. The exertions of the fleet, however, did 
not correspond with those of the land forces: all that Orlov effected was to 
destroy the Turkish commerce on the Levant. 

During the year 1772 no hostilities wmre committed, and negotiations for 
peace were undertaken. Though the twm contracting parties, which sent 
their representatives to Bucharest, could not agree on the conditions, both 
were anxious to recruit their strength, after the heavy losses they had sus- 
tained both by the sword and the plague. Catherine too had another 
motive for temporary inaction: she was busily effecting the first partition of 
Poland. With the return of the following spring, however, the banks of the 
Danube were again the theatre of war; but this campaign was not destined 
to be^ so glorious as the one of 1771. Its opening was unfavourable for the 
Russians: whil’e a body of fourteen thousand, under Prince Repnin, were 
crossing that river, they were surprised by one of the Turkish generals; 
many perished; about six hundred, with the prince himself, were made pris- 
oners and sent to Constantinople. Shortly afterwards, Romanzov, who had 
passed that river and was marching on Silistria, was compelled to retrace his 
steps. At Roskana a considerable body of his troops was defeated by the 
vizh. This harassing warfare— for the Turks carefully avoided a general 
action — thinned the ranks and, what is worse, depressed the spirits of the 
mvaders. Romanzov was no less averse to such a risk. Nor did the fleet 
in the Mediterranean effect anything to counterbalance their indecisive yet 
destructive operations. What little advantage there was belonged to the 
Turks. 

The campaign of 1774 promised to be more important than the preceding; 
and the Porte, from the rebellion of Pugatchev, was confident of success. 
Several actions on the Danube, which, however bravely contested, led to no 
result, were yet considered as indicative of a severe if not a decisive struggle. 
But the anticipation was groundless. Though several bodies of Tatars, who 
were to effect a diversion in favour of Pugatchev, were defeated; though the 
Daimbe was crossed; though twenty-five thousand of the Turks were repulsed ‘ 
by Soltikov, and another body still stronger by Suvarov, though the vizir 
himself was blockaded in Shumla — Europe was disappointed in its expecta 
tious; for negotiations were opened for a peace which was soon concluded. 
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The Treaty of Kuichuk-Kainardji (177Jp A.D.) 

By the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji (July, 1774) Russia obtained the 
free navigation of the Black Sea, the right of passage through the Danube, 
a large tract of land between the Bug and the Dnieper, with the strong for- 
tresses of Azov, Taganrog, Kertch, and Kinbum. The rest of the Crimea 
was ceded — not, indeed, to the Turks, but to its own khan, who, though 
declared independent, must of necessity be thef creature of the empress, in 
whose hands those fortresses remained. They were the keys to his domin- 
ions, and even to the command of the Black A sum of money sufficient 
to defray the expenses of the war was also stipulated; but it was never paid. 
The advantages which Russia derived from the other articles were ample 
enough: among them, not the least, was the commerce of the Levant and of 
the Black Sea.« 


THE MIGRATION OF THE KALMUCKS 

It seemed as if Catherine’s reign was destined to be marked by the most 
extraordinary events, and one of them was this simultaneous departure of a 
horde variously estimated at from three hundred thousand to six hundred 
thousand Tatars, an example at the end of the eighteenth century of one of 
those great migratory movements which history never expected again to 
record. Catheriiie was humiliated with having to furnish the example; it 
was in too striking contrast with that happiness which her philosophic friends 
said the human race enjoyed in her empire; and the peaceful migration of 
an indignant and angry people gave the formal lie to all the praises loud 
shouted by philanthropy. Our readers will not regret to find here more 
details of this unexpected event which suddenly made in the Russian Empire 
an empty spot, more than fifteen hundred versts in length, between Tzaritsin 
and Astrakhan. These Tatars, known under the name of Kalmucks, were 
originally included in three principal tribes. At first subject to China, they 
had been frequently at war either with it or with themselves. One of their 
khans, Amusanan, defeated and pursued by the Chinese, had taken refuge at 
Tobolsk in Siberia, where he died about 1757. These troubles, whose origin 
dated back more than sixty years, had in 1696 caused a great number of Kal- 
mucks of the three tribes to reimite, quit a country devastated by constant 
war, and seek new homes at the eastern extremity of the Russian Empire. 

They settled or located themselves in a vast stretch of territory close to 
the Caspian Sea, between the Ural and the Volga. The Chinese claimed that 
according to some ancient treaties Russia had to return all fugitive subjects, 
but received no reply except that there was nothing to prevent a wandering 
people from settling in waste places, a reply which seventy-five years later 
the Chinese made use of on their own part with advantage. Russia received 
these fugitive hordes and did not delay in getting service out of them. 
Another Tatar nation composed princi]Dally of Lesghians, who lived beyond 
Kisliar and were greedy for pillage, made frequent incursions into the empire 
and depopulated the border by the quantity of slaves they brought back with 
them. The new Kalmucks were charged wdth keeping them out and per- 
formed the duty if not with constant success, at least with a fidelity wliich 
did them great credit. The government felt that this permanent defence was 
more advantageous to it than a contribution necessarily small and hard to 
collect would be; and consequently, guided a long time by this wise princi- 
ple, it contented itself with taking annually from the Kalmucks a certain 
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number of men and horses for the light cavalry; but when once it deviated 
from a rule which it should never have broken, troubles began and the cupid- 
ity of its agents multiplied particular iniquities under pretext of collecting for 
the public funds. The Ruasian governors and even the minor officials were 
confirmed in the belief that everything was permitted them because they 
were sure that everything would be ignored. 

Several of the Kalmuck chiefs were treated with indignity. It was estab- 
lished as a state maxim that they had no 
right to complain against injustice; all 
protest was regarded as a crime. Finally 
the khan Ubashi, alive to his people^s mis- 
fortunes and wretched himself through the 
oride and rapacity of his oppressors who 
had taken his only son from him, dared to 
draw a picture of his sad position and 
wished to present it at St. Petersburg. 
But all means of getting there were closed 
to him. This attempt only aggravated his 
fate and vengeance was now added to op- 
pression. Here is exhibited a truly inter- 
esting spectacle. This numerous people 
who, by joining the L^hians, could, es- 
pecially in the condition that Russia then 
was, give it the greatest alarm and mete 
out terrible retaliation, had no thought of 
using force. They had come to seek peace 
and had been deprived of it, so they with- 
drew. They withdrew without making 
use of arms, at least none but what they 
were forced to by the necessity of defend- 
ing themselves and of procuring what 
they stood in need of for themselves and 
their large herds in occupying a front 
about one hundred leagues wide over a 
route nearly twelve hundred leagues in 
length. 

The preparations for this journey were 
made with a secrecy which concealed them 
from Russia’s knowledge. A nomadic peo- 
ple travels with no other equipment than 
its herds, which furnish its drink and a 
portion of its nourishment. Obliged often 
to change locality in order to obtain graz- 
ing grounds, it noight without arousing suspicion creep nearer and nearer the 
frontiers and even cross them without being stopped by detachments sent in 
pursuit. This is what happened. The preparations were furthered by the 
Ural Cossacks, who had experienced the same troubles with Russian officials 
and who were shortly to rise in open rebellion under Pugatchev. Further- 
more the migration was carried out like all those of nort aeastem peoples — 
with this difference, however: the others came to Europe to invade realms 
and destroy and replace the inhabitants; while this one was returning to its 
ancestral home to reunite itself to the empire it had left at the end of the 
precedmg century. In fact, while all known migrations have taken place 
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from the northeas.t and east to the west and south, this is the single exception 
which retrograded from west to east. 

It divided itself into several columns in order to have sufficient stretch of 
territory to pasture the herds, and the first column left the Volga on the 16th 
of December, 1770. This prodigious assemblage of men, women, and chil- 
dren, formed of more than eighty thousand families and taldng with it an 
immense number of cattle, was after a few days on the march vamly attacked 
by the Russians, continued its journey, was sometimes obliged to use force 
in making its way, and on the 9th of August appeared in the Elenth country 
on the borders of China near the liver Obi. Its progress may calculated at 
about five leagues per day, a .rate that seems almost iiicrsdible when one 
thinks of all that composed the body. They also had. with them as prisoners 
a hundred Russian soHiers as well as an officer named Dudun who had com- 
manded them, who is believed to have been French. It was indeed a strange 
destiny for this officer to be brought lo China as the slave of a Kalmuck I 

The Kahmtcks Reach China 

Ubashi, shortly aiier leaving the Volga, had informed the Chinese of the 
migration; and precautions were taken in advance that the arrival of such 
an enormous crowd should occasion no disorder- The emperor of China 
erected forts and redoubts in the most important places to watch the passing 
carefully and collect the necessary provisions. The Kalmucks, received like 
old subjects, found on arriving provision for clothing, food, and shelter. They 
were worn out by fatigue and in an extremely ragged condition. They 
hadcmade their way north of the Caspian Sea, one division skirted the borders 
of Siberia to gain the fertile banks of the Irtish, the other kept farther south 
near the Usben country in order to reach that of the Elenths without crossing 
the Kobi desert, where no sustenance would have been found. 

They lost on the way more than a third of their number by fatigue, by 
sickness, and in the battles they were frequently obliged to wage, especially 
against the wandering Tatars. They were but four hundred thousand on 
arriving. To each family was assigned a piece of ground suiteble as much 
for pasturage as for agriculture, to which the government desired that they 
should devote themselves — an efficient means of fixing a people and attach- 
ing it to the soil which it cultivates. XJbashi appeared at court and was 
received with honour. Twenty thousand other Tatar families who had 
accompanied Amusanan in his flight or were dispersed along the Siberian 
frontiers followed the example of the Tatars of the Volga, and returned to 
their old homes. The Chinese government seemed truly paternal in greeting 
these children whose long misfortimes finally brought them back to their 
ancestral homes. 

Catherine on learning of their departure became justly indignant against 
the Russian officials who by force of bad treatment had pushed the Kalmucks 
to this extremity; but the wrong was done, and it was impossibie to right it. 
As soon as she knew what route they had taken she toolr measures to have 
the Peking government send them back. The emperor replied that these 
people were returning to their old homes, that he could not refuse them an 
asylum, and for the rest if she wished to know the reason of their flight she 
had only to ask those who had overwhebned these f^ople, their chiefs, and 
•even their khan with outrages and injustices. Catherine, despairing of bring- 
ing them back, was obliged to make use of several bodies of light troops to 
protect the frontiers the Kalmucks had recently left./ 

H. W. — TOL. XVU. So 
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IXSURHECnONS AND PEETENDEES 

A riot in Moscow having clearly revealed the depths of barbarism in which 
were still plunged the lower clas^ of the capital — the domestic serfs, lack* 
eys, and factory-workers; the insurrection headed by Pugatchev will show 
what elements of disorder were still fermenting in the most remote provinces 
of the empire. The peasants upon whom fell Abe whole burden of state 
charges, as well as the exactions of proprietors a^d functionaries, dreamed in 
their ignorance of all sorts of impossible change, and were always ready to 
follow impostors; many were the false Peters and Ivans and Pauls who 

started up with worthless claims to 
trade on the credulity of these simple 
minds, deeply imbued as they were 
with the distrust of women on the 
throne.” The raskolniks, made sav- 
age and fanatical by previous persecu- 
tions, remained in their forests on the 
Volga, irreconcilable enemies of this 
second Roman empire that was stained 
with the blood of so many martyrs. 
The Cossacks of The Don and the 
Zaparogians of the Dnieper chafed 
under a yoke to which they were 
unused, and the pagan, Mussulman, 
or orthodox tribes of the Volga were 
but awaiting an opportunity to regain 
their former liberty and retake the 
lands occupied by the Russians. 

How little these various ungov- 
ernable elements could accommodate 
themselves to the conditions of a 
modern state has been shown, when, in 
1770, three hundred thousand of the 
Kalmuck-Turguts abandoned tiieir 
encampments. Add ic these malcon- 
tents a crowd of vagabonds of ail sorts, 
A bokhabian 01 * siBEBiA luined nobles, unfrocked monks, fugi- 

tive serfs, and pirates of the Volga, 
and it will be seen that Russia contained in its eastern portion all the ma- 
terials necessary for an immense jacqueriCj such as had before been unchained 
by the false Dmitri, or Stenka Radzin. 

It was the Cossacks of the JaEk, cruelly repressed after their insurrection 
in 1766, who were to provide the rebel serfs with a leader in the person of 
Emilian Pugatchev, a raskolnik who had escaped from prison to Siberia. 
Passing himself off as Peter III, who had been rescued from the hands of the 
executioner, he raised the banner of the Holsteins and declared his intention 
of marching on St. Petersburg to punish his wife and place his son on the 
throne. With a following of but three hundred men he laid siege to the little 
fortress of Jaik. All the troops that were sent against him passed over to his 
side. He caused all the officers to be hanged, and put to death all the nobles 
in the towns through which he passed, capturing by means of such terrorisa- 
tion several small fortresses on the stepp^. By his intimates who knew the 
secret of his origin he was treated in private as a simple Cossack, but the 
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populations were deceived and received him with the rin^g of bells. Cer- 
tain Polish confederates who were captives in these regions organised for 
Mm a body of artillery.^ For nearly a year he kept Kazan and Orenburg in 
a state of terror, defeating all the generals that were sent against him. Pea- 
sants began to rise against the nobles, Tatars and other ^ tribes against the 
Russians, until the bitterest of social wars was unchained in the whole Volga 
basin, Moscow wdth its one hundred thousand serfs was thrown into agita- 
tion; among the lower classes there was talk of liberty and extermination of 
the masters. Catherine II charged Alexander Bibikov to check the pro- 
gress of sedition. 

Bibikov was aghast, on arriving at Kazan, to see the extent of the de- 
moralisation. He set about reassuring the nobles and soothing the lower 
classes, but in letters to his wife he wrote: “ Conditions are frightful, I fear 
all will go iUl ” Without great confidence in his own troops he decided to 
attack the impostor, whom he recognised as merely an instrument in the 
hands of the Cossacks. He defeated Pugatchev twice, once at Tatistchev 
and once at Kargula, dispersing his army and seizing his cannon. Bibikov 
died in the full flush of victory, but his lieutenants, Michelson, CoUon- 
gues. and Galitzin, continued to pursue the vanquished pretender. Hunted 
to the lower Volga, Pugatchev suddenly ascended the river and pillaged and 
burned Kazan, but was afterwards defeated on the Kazanka. Descending 
the river he entered Saransk, Samara, and Tsaritsin, and though hotly pur- 
sued by his enemies took time to establish there new munici palities. Mean- 
while the populations on the route to Moscow were awaiting his coming, and 
to meet this expectation innumerable Peter Ill’s and Pugatchevs arose, who 
at the head of furious bands went about assassinating projprietors and burn- 
ing chateaux. It was high time that Pugatchev should be brought to justice. 
Tracked down between the Volga and the Jaik by Michelson and the inde- 
fatigable Suvarov, he was taken to Moscow, where the people were given 
the spectacle of his execution. 

Tiese troubles had been a warning to Catherine II, and she still bore them 
in mind when she destroyed the Zaparogian Republic in 1775. The valiant 
tribes of the Dnieper, expelled under Peter the Great and recalled under 
Anna Ivanovna, no longer recognised their former territory of Ukraine. 
Southern Russia, freed from the incursions of the Tatars, was rapidly being 
colonised; cities were springing up on all sides and the vast herb-covered 
steppes were becoming transformed into cultivated fields. The Zaparogians 
were hiighly displeased at the transformation, and wished to have their lands 
restored to them in their former condition. They protected the haidamaks 
w^ho were constantly harassing the colonists, until Potemkin, the actual crea- 
tor of “new” Russia, wearied of such uncomfortable neighbours, occupied 
on the empress’s order the sitcha and destroyed it. The malcontents fled for 
refuge to the lands of the sultan; the rest were organised into the Cossacks 
of the Black Sea, and in 1792 the island of Phanagoria and the southern shore 
of the sea of Azov were assigned to them as residence. Such was the end of 
the great Cossack uprising which is heard of to-day only in the songs of the 
kohzarsA 


FAVOURITISM UNDER CATHERINE II 

During the reign of Catherine favouritism attained a very wide develop- 
ment. In her Mimoirsd we meet with the following characteristic passage 
which is not devoid of interest:^ “ I was endowed by nature with great sensi“> 
tiveness, and an exterior wMch if not beautiful was, nevertheless, attractivei . 
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I pleased from the first moment, and did not require to employ for this pur- 
pose artifice or embellishments. By nature my soul was of such a sociable 
character that always when anyone had spent a quarter of an hour with me, 
he felt perfectly at ease and could converse with me as^ if he had known me 
for a long time. By my natural indulgence I inspired confidence in those 
that had to do with me; because everyone was aware that nothing w’as plea- 
santer to me than to act benevolently and with the strictest honesty. I may 
venture to say (if I may be allowed thus to speak of myself) that I was like a 
knight of liberty and lawfulness; I had rather the soul of a man than that of 
a woman; but there was nothing repellent in this, for to the intellect and 
character of a man was united in me the charm of a most amiable woman. 

I trust I may be pardoned these words and expressions of my self-love: I use 
them counting tiiem as true, and not desiring to screen myself by any false 
modesty. 

“ I have said that I pleased; consequently half of the temptation that 
arises is already included in that fact itself; the other half in such cases 
naturally follows from the very essence of human nature, because to be sub- 
jected to temptation and to yield to it are very near to each other- Although 
the very highest pjrinciples of morality may be impressed on the mind, yet 
they soon become involved, and feelings appear which lead one immeasurably 
further than one thinks. For my part even until now I do not know how 
they can be averted. People perhaps may say that there is one means — 
flight; but there are cases, positions, circumstances where flight is impossible; 
in fact where can one flee to, where seek a refuge, where turn aside amidst 
a court that makes a talk over the smallest action? And thus if you cannot 
flee, then in my opinion there is nothing more difficult than to shim that which 
is o^ntially pleasing to you. Believe me, all that may be said to you against 
this is hypocrisy and founded on a want of knowledge of the human heart. 
A man is not master over his own heart; he cannot at his will squeeze it in 
his fist and then set it free again.’’ 

Both contemporaries and posterity have not without foundation harahly 
judged favouritism under CatWine. One-sidedness and harshness of judg- 
ment in this respect have however deprived both contemporaries and imme- 
diate posterity of the possibility of dispassionately estimating the personality 
of the empress in general. Taking into consideration Catherine’s unusual 
capacities, the circumstances in which she was placed, and her temperament, 
it is impossible not to acknowledge that in accusing her we must not lose 
sight of the age in general and of the morals at the court in particular. 
Favouritism was no new apparition under Catherine. Almost the same state 
of things had arisen during the reign of Elizabeth Petrovna, A particularly 
unpleasant impression, however, is made by frequent changes of favourites. 
One after anollier in turn there were in favour ” : Gregoiy Orlov, Vasiltchi- 
kov, Potemkin, Zavadovski, Zoritch, Korsakov, Lanskoi, Ermolov, Mamo- 
nov and Zubov. Both Hussians and foreigners have harshly censur^ Cath- 
erine for the rapidity of these changes, which were unexpected and some- 
times without any visible cause. On the other hand, even writers who are 
unfavourable to &therine have praised her for the fact that not one of the 
favourites banished from the court was ever persecuted or punished, while 
history presents a multitude of examples of cruelty and extreme arbitrari- 
ness on the part of crowned women in parallel cases. 

It must be acknowledged, however, tliat favouritism, given the unbounded 
cupidity of Catherine’s favourites and of their relations, friends, and acquaint- 
ances, cost the treasury and the nation very dear.l» 
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Under the influence of new favourites and other confidants, the second 
half of Catherine’s reign assumed an essentially different character as regards 
her actuating motives, although in the outward course of events a certain 
resemblance to the first half was preserved. When Catherine began to reign 
she had m mind a policy of peaceful splendour, advised also by Panin; s!ae 
would willingly have secured the sovereignty of Poland by pacific means. It 
was only the force of circumstances which drew her into an undesired war. 

Now her ambition assumed a different direction; we behold her reck- 
lessly bent on high-handed conquests, taking the initiative and deliberately 
making plans to bring about new wars. And, as this has often proved the 
case when government is vested in a woman, the change was caused by the 
most intimate personal circumstances. It would be out of place here to 
relate in detail the paltriness of all the court intrigues. It will suffice to 
recall the fact that Catherine, weary of the brutal tyranny of Gregory Orlov, 
tried to shake off his yoke and only succeeded with difficulty in wrenching 
herself free. She sent him at the time of the plague to Moscow, much against 
his will, and his numerous enemies hardly concealed their hope that he might 
never return. The empress endeavoured to keep him at a distance When he 
returned, but he struggled to remain master of the field and to stand his 
ground, although he saw himself supplanted in her personal favour by an 
insignificant young officer of the guaras called VasiltcMkov. 

The Rise of Potemkin 

When Catherine began after a time to feel ashamed of the insignificance 
of this young man, the much discussed General Gregory Aiexandrovitch 
Potemkin, known to the empress in the days of her quarrels with her hus- 
band, knew how to take advantage of this favourable moment to force him- 
self almost by violence into the long coveted position of her acknowledged 
and honoured favourite. The Orlovs tried for some time to wrest from him 
his sway over Catherine and over Russia, but they were obliged finally to 
give way, and retired to the ancient capital of the empire — which had 
remained the national capital, the capital of ancient Muscovy and the refuge 
of all who had reasons for avoiding the court. 

There is much in this strife that is characteristic of time and place. When 
Gregory Orlov was forced to start on his dangerous journey to Moscow, many 
hoped, as already pointed out, that he would never return. When he rea 3 - 
peared safe and sound and in excellent health, and it was feared that he might 
regain his lost position in the favour of the empress, many a shrewd man was 
unable to conceal his vexation. The distinguished German doctor, Tode, to 
whom nmy be ascribed practically all the expedient measures taken in Mos- 
cow against the plague, remained not only unrewarded, but was unable for 
a long time to obtain compensation for the loss of his wardrobe. When he 
finally expressed his astonishment thereat, one of the senators is said to have 
solved the riddle with the dry remark: “ Well, why did you bring the count 
back alive ? ” Then when Gregory Orlov got married in Moscow it was quite 
seriously proposed in the senate that the marriage should be dissolved as 
sinful, and that the fallen favourite and his wife should be shut up in peni- 
tential monasteries because they had married within the prohibited degrees. 
The emor^, who had bestowed upon her former friend the title of prince as 
a conso!ation and a farewell, was angered by this decree and caused it to 1^ 
revoked. However, in spite of the protection afforded him, Gregory Orlov 
came to a tragic end a few years later (1783). He died insane — as tradition 
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will have it, a violent death, one of the mysterious occurrences that will never 
be cleared up. 

But the empress Catherine, generally so acute, was singularly deceived 
concerning Potemkin, the Prince of Darkness, as he was afterwards called 
from a play on his name. He was the son of an insignificant nobleman of 
Smolensk, a retired major, and bore a name till then unknown in Russian 
history; a man of doubtful capabilities, ignorant, and in fact distinguished 
by nothing but a boundless and unscrupulous egotism, by an immense crav- 
ing for coarse, extravagant pleasures, and by the nefarious energy with which 
he pursued his selfish desires. The first condition for his enjoyment of life 
was the power to exercise a boundless autocracy and to be able to tread 
underfoot not only those who bowed before him but also those who attempted 
to resist him. 

The empress, however, as a woman and conscious of her unauthorised 
position, feeling the need of energetic support, saw in the man, whose almc^t 
gigantic frame seemed to betoken a titanic nature, something really extm- 
ordinary, and believed him destined to accomplish great deeds. Thus Potto- 
kin retained his ascendancy even after he had withdrawn from her most 
intimate favours under the pretence of long-continued ill-health, and had 
t^ust forward all sorts of h^dsome insimificant young men who were one 
after the other loaded with riches. Potemkin tmderstood how to increase the 
distrust which the empress felt for her son, and to keep it constantly awake. 

He made her believe that she was continually surrounded by dangei^; that 
he was the only one who would protect her, and more especially that he 
was the only one who would wish to do so under all circumstances. On the 
other hand, he flattered her vanity still more than her ambition by plana 
on an adventurously large scale, by fantastic pictures of fame and greatness 
which he suggested to her ima^ation. Thus, he pointed to the conquest 
of Constantinople, the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, the foundation 
of a Greek empire on the Bosporus, not as triumjphs which one mignt hope to 
see realised in the future but as deeds which mighi and should be accomplished 
within the next few years. 

The general idea was not originated by Potemkin. Field-Mapshal Munich 
had alre^y pointed out to the empress that Constantinople was the necessary 
goal of Russian aspirations. But formerly an object so remote in time and 
place aroused but little interest. Now everything seemed to have advanced 
within grasp; the empress was to wear the crown of the new Greek empire 
during her lifetime; now the idea aroused in her the wildest enthusiasm. 

The very fact that no cautious statesman would consider these plans only 
made Potemkin appear aU the greater in her eyes; his assurance raised him 
far above the everyday mediocrity of the others. 

The eldest grandson of the empress received the name of Alexander, the , 

second the no less significant name of Constantine. The former was in due i 

time to inherit the Greek crown from his grandmother. They took care in a \ 

manner which bordered on exa^eration to make prophecies, or to annoimce 
to the whole world the vast s^mes with which they deluded themselves. 

The young prince was not christened according to the Russo-Greek but the 
somewhat different oriental-Greek ritual, as it was practised in the churches i 

of his future empire. They tried to procure a Greek nurse for him, but as ! 

that did not succ^ thev at least chose one called Helen. Greek iplayfellows ' 

were found for him, ana he learned modem Greek as if it were laia mother 
tongue. 

The fascination which Potemkin exercised over Catherine may be attri- i 
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buted to her feeling of insecurity, to the support Potemkin promised her, 
and to the vast prospects he opened out for her ambition. There is one 
thing calculated to astonish us and that is that neither the empress nor 
Potemkin was able to realise how insufficient was the actual might of Ru^ia 
at that time to carry out these gigantic schemes. It was scarcely surprising 
that Potemkin should be unable to judge of this, for he was an imorant nmn, 
who was wanting in the most elementary political foresight and was besid^ 
no thinker. But how came it that Catherine should be so de<^ived, who had 
studied earnestly and had by that time accumulated a varied experience? 
How could it escape her that the comparatively limited financial resources of 
the empire, more especially, would prove quite inadequate, particularly as 
they were anything but well husbanded? They gave themselves up light- 
heartedly to the magic of the bank- 
note press and thus brought down un- 
told calamities upon Russia, as has 
been the case also in other countries. 

But this calamity did not standalone; 
it is in fact not to be regarded as an 
independent manifestation, but rather 
as one of a whole series of necessary 
cons^uences of a premature effort of 
Russia to lay claim to a world-power 
of such magnitude and importance, 
before her might was fully established 
at home or had attain!^ sufficient 
maturity. 

The fact that the forces of the 
empire must from that time be almost 
entirely devoted to the support of a 
foreign policy; that little, if anything, 
could be done for the development of 
culture and industry (and that only as 
matter of secondary importance), 
that no consideration could be given to 
the most necessary reforms — none of 
these circumstances worked Russia 
such visible and tanrible harm as the flooding of the country with unconsoli- 
dated paper money dopmed in advance to depreciation; as matters stood, this 
was probably a greater evil. When Russia entered upon the grasping policy 
of Potemkin she began to Lay out her future in advance, so to speak, and that 
on a scale utterly out of proportion to the actual gain which might be or 
which was in fact attained. The evils which resulted have continued to 
work themselves out down to the present day. As in this way the germs of 
a future power were constantly bemg saciifio^ in order to conjure up power 
in the present by overdrawing the resources in hand, the real advancement 
of the empire was paralysed, and even the actual might in which they gloried 
rmained partly a sham which certainly did not correspond with the reality. 
When later it became necessary for Russia to participate in the momentous 
struggles which involved the destiny of Europe, her power was not matured, 
concentrated, or husbanded at the decisive moment — as for instance the 
power of Pnissia by Frederick William I; her future prospects were encum- 
Dcred by a heavy burden and by manifold obligations, the mner development 
was behind the times, and her financial position was shaker. It became 
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necessary continually to make fresh, feverish efforts, which always over- 
reached the possibilities of the present and which hindered the inner develop- 
ment afresh, involved the future deeper and deeper, and exhausted its 
resources.^ 


The Official Status of the Favourite 

It may be deemed nec^sary in this place to explain what were the duties 
e:^cted from and the distinguished honours paid to the favourites of Cath- 
erine. When her majesty had made choice of a new favourite, she creat^ 
him her general aide-de-camp, in order that he might accompany her wherever 
she went, without incurring public censure. From that period the favourite 
occupied in the palace an apartment under that of his royal mistress, wi^ 
whicii it communicated by a private staircase. The first day of his instaUa- 
tion be received a present of 100,000 roubles, and every month he found 12,000 
placed on his dressing-table. The marshal of the court was order^ to pro- 
vide him a table of twenty-four covers, and to defray all his household expenses. 
The favourite was required to attend the empress wherever she went, and was 
not permitted to leave the palace without asking her con§ent. He was ^r- 
bidden to converse familiarly with other women; and if he went to dine with 
any of his friends, the absence of the mistress of the house was always requir^. 

Whenever the empress cast her eyes on one of her subjects, with the 
design of raising him to the post of favourite, he was invited to dinner by 
some one of her female confidantes, on whom she called as if it were by chance- 
There she would draw the new candidate into discourse, and judge how far 
he was worthy of her destined favour. When the opinion she had formed 
was favourable, a significant look apprised the confioante, who, in her turn, 
made it known to the object of her royal mistresses pleasure. The next day 
he was examined as to the state of his health by the court physician, and as 
to some other particulars by Mademoiselle Protasov, one of the empresses 
ladies, after which he accompanied her majesty to the Hermitage, and took 
jDossession of the apartment that had been prepared for his reception. These 
j ormalities began upon the choice of Potemkin, and were thenceforth con- 
stantly observed. 

When a favourite had lost the art of pleasing, there was also a particular 
manner of dismissing him. ^ He received orders to travel, and from that 
moment all access to her majesty was denied him; but he was sure of finding 
at the place of his retirement such splendid rewards as were worthy of the 
munificent pride of Catherine. It was a very remarkable feature ir. her 
character that none of her favomites incurred her hatred or vengeance, though 
several of them offended her, and their quitting ofl5.ce did not always depend 
on herself. 


Potemkinas Schemes of Conquest 

Potemkin's rule commenced at the very time in which the Peace of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji was concluded (July, 1774). The disputes with Poland 
and the rebellion of Pugatehev were no sooner ended than he immediately 
violated every condition of that treaty, well knowing that the empress would 
approve of everjrthmg he might do. Dowlet (Jerai, who was elected khan by 
the now independent Tatars, stiU remained much more favourably disposed 
to Turks than to the Russians: the latter, therefore, by means of money 
and intrigues, raited up a pretender against him; and then, imder pretence 
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of an armed mediation, a Russian army occupied a part of the Crimea, and 
seemed disposed to make the khan a prisoner, and to seize the whole province. 
Dowlet Gerai took refuge with the Turks in April, 1775, and Sahim Gerai, who 
was a mere creature of Russia, was elected in his stead, to the great satisfaction 
of the Russians, who foresaw that the majority of the Tatars would oppose the 
new khan, and thus furnish them with another pretext for a renewal of hos- 
tilities. A war with the Porte appeared unavoidable, and Romanzov received 
commands to collect a considerable army on the Dnieper, whilst Repnin in 
Constantinople was endeavouring to deceive the sultan, and Potemkin 
betrayed the unfortunate Sahim Gerai. 

By this time Potemkin had ceased to be the personal favourite of the 
empress; but he himself recommended his successors in that post to her 
notice. Potemkin was indispensable to Catherine in consequence of those 
colossal undertakings which procured her the name of Great; and because 
the fear with which he inspired all her enemies secured to her the possession 
of the throne, which she withheld from her son Paul. Zavadovski had become 
the occupant of the apartments of the royal palace in November, 1776, and 
had b^n created a major-general; as soon, however, as he fell under Potemkinas 
sus picion, the latter authoritatively insisted upon his dismissal. Zavadovcki 
hac turned against his patron, and was an eager favourer of the Orlovs and 
Field-Marshal Romanzov. For this reason Potemkin succeeded in obtaining 
leave of absence for the favourite in July, 1777, in order to provide during his 
temporary retirement a substitute who should eventually displace nun. 
Potenikin long before selected a Major Zoritch for his adjutant, who was 
politically insignincant, but very attractive in his hussar unifonn, with a 
view to present him to the empress. Zavadovski had no sooner left the 
palace than he carried his design into effect, and the empress made Zoritch a 
colonel adjutant-general and her companion. At the expiration of nine 
months, he too fell imder Potemkin's displeasure, and was obliged to retire, 
for the empress was completely under the control of her minister. Next 
came Korsakov, a handsome sergeant in the guards, who was suddenly rais^ 
to the rank of aide-de-camp general. He too was indignant at Potemkin's 
unboxmded pride and avarice, but attempted in vain to open the eyes of the 
empress: he was obliged to yield to the influence of the indispensable tyrant 
after he 1^ enjoyed the favour of the empress for ^teen months. 

The circumstances of the year 1778 were peculiarly favourable to the 
accomplishment of Potemkin's plans of conciuest, for war had broken out in 
the spring between France and England, and both powers were so fully occu- 
pied in the that they had no leisure to attend to the concerns of the 
east. Pote mkin , therefore, sent an army, commanded by Suvarov, against 
the Kuban and Bedjiak Tatars, whilst other Russians penetrated into the 
Crimea and were guilty of the most cruel devastations. Tins led to the seizure 
of some Russian ships in the straits of the Dardanelles on the part of the 
sultan, who wju, however, unable to commence a war without the aid and 
co-operation cf France. But that power, unwilling to break with Russia, 
insisted on meihc mg, and. the sult^ was forced to acquiesce. The result 
was that the Russian ships were restored, and the sifltan formally rec^nised 
Sahim Gerai as the rightful ruler of the Crimea. 

Catherine was so pleased with the conduct of France on this occasion that 
she embraced with alacrity the plan, of the armed neutrality, which was 
devised by the French minister Yergennes; and in 1780 she put herself at 
the head of that league which was jomed by almost all the powers of Europe 
except Great Britaim It was formed for the purpose of resisting the rignt 
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asserted by the English navy to make prize of an enemy's goods, or of goods 
shipped for an enemy's port, wherever found, and even though covered by a 
neutral flag. The leading principle of the league was that free ships make 
free goods. Great Britain would not admit tnis; but at that time she did 
no more than expostulate with her good friend and ally, the empress of Russia. 
It was not until the reign of Paul that she waged war for the maintenance of 
the opposite principle, which she later repudiated during the Crimean 
War. 

Prom this time foiw^ard, as we have seen, Potemkin, Voltaire, and a host 
of flatterers amused the empress with dreams of the restoration of a Byzantine 
empire, and the erection of a new capital on the Black Sea. Sahim Gerai 
prized the slavish title of a lieutenant-colonel in the guards of a foreign empress 
more than that of prince of a nation to which the Russian czars for many 
years had been vassals, and he renounced the national costume of his people 
in order to glitter in a Russian uniform and wear the decorations of the order 
of St. Anne. Potemkin contrived every month to alienate him more and 
more from his people, till at last this miserable man was induced to lay down 
his khanate, from which he derived a revenue of three or four millions of 
roubles, in order, as he thought, to revel peacefully in the enjoyment of some 
hundred thousand roubles, which Potemkin was to pay him as the newly 
appointed Russian governor-general of Tauris, as the country was now to be 
called. Potemkin was too much accustomed to receive and not to give, and 
to contract debts without thinking of paying them, to give himself much con- 
cern about the payment of the promised salary, although the empress W'as 
led to believe that the yearly sum always charged to her was in reality regu- 
larly paid to the khan. 

The shamelessness of the Russian government on this occasion fully 
equalled the audacity of their manifestoes respecting the partition of Poland, 
or that of the state-papers of a Genz and a Talleyrand. In the Russian mani- 
festoes published in April, 1783, it was made as clear as the sun to the Tatars 
that the empress and Potemkin were really proposing to confer upon them 
the most signal benefits. It was stated that the Tatars, as Russian subjects, 
were in future to be delivered from all the evils of their internal disputes, 
and by the incorporation of the Crimea, the Kuban, and the eastern Nogaians 
an end was .to be pqt to those oppressions from which they had hitherto 
suffered from the Turks and the Russians alternately. What the correspond- 
ence was between these promises and the subsequent reality may be learned 
from all the works of travellers who visited these districts and gave accounts 
of the Crimea and the Tatars a generation or two later. That numerous, 
fiee, and rich vace of people, clothed in silks and of noble appearance, had 
then dwindled into a crowd of starving beggars; their magnificent tented 
citi^ had become gipsy encampments, and their houses and palaces ex- 
Tibited mere masses of ruin and decay. 

These manifestoes, indeed, as is usually the case, were not intended for 
those to whom they were addressed, but merely to conceal in a cloud of words, 
from the eyes of tho^ at a distance, the cruelties and bloodshed with whicn 
they were accompanied. The Tatars made an effort to defend their liberties, 
^d their magnates made no secret of their dissatisfaction; Potemkin, there- 
fore, had recourse to one of those heroic means which usually find defenders 
er.oi^h when they are applied for the su]pport of the true faith and of auto- 
cratic government, and are only reviled! and execrated in the hands of a 
Danton ^d a Robespierre. He proposed by a single massacre summarily 
to annihilate the malcontents, and to awe the rest into submission by the 
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dread of a similar fat«. Posorovski received express orders to make himself 
master of the malcontents, their families, and adherents, and put them all to 
the sword; he, however, possessed moral courage enouglx to decline the busi* 
ness of an executipner, Potemkin's cousin was not so scrupulous. Accord- 
ing to the accoimts, whose unanimous testimony we are obliged to follow, 
even when it appeam to us incredible, Paul Potemkin caused above thirty 
thousand Tatars, of eve^ age^and sex, to be massacred in cold blood, and in 
this way procured for his cousin the easily won title of the Taurian, and the 
place of grand-admiral of the Black Sea and governor-general of the new 
province of Tauris. 

The massacre in Tauris took place m April, 1783, and the Turks were 
unable to render any assistance to the Tatars without foreign support. 
Among the Europe^ powers, however, England was at that time fully 
occupied with the disturbances which in the foUowing year brought Pitt to 
the helm of affairs; France was glad to see an end to the American war; 
Joseph IT was bound by the Treaty of Tzarskoi Selo; Frederick II hoped to 
become master of Thom and Dantzic, if Russia was well-disposed towards 
him; and Gustovus UI of Sweden was the only monarch w!io could have 
rendered any aid. In the very same year, however, Gustavus suffered him- 
self to be induced to go to Friednchsham, where he sold himself to the empress; 
nothing, therefore, was now left to the Turks but to yield to their dekiiny. 
The ^tan did what had been done by the king of Poland a few years before; 
by his consent he changed that into a righteous and legal possession which, 
being seized in the midst of peace, was previously a robbery. The whole 
territory of the Tatars, the Crimea, the island of Taman, and a great part of 
the Kuban were ceded to Russia, and a treaty of commerce was forced upon 
the Turks, by virtue of which the Russian consuls in the various, ports of 
Turkey were erected into a power wholly independent of the government of 
the country. This treaty of commerce had b^n drawn up by Panin before 
he had been obliged to yield to the superior influence of Poteinkin and with- 
draw from public affairs; and it was now concluded on the 10th of June, 1783. 
By virtue of this treaty the Turks were obliged to submit the decision of all 
mix.ed civil cases in which a Russian and a Turk were the respective parties, 
not to the local tribunals, nor to the higher authorities, nor to a court of arbi- 
tration, but to the Russian consul; and in all pecuniary transactions the 
claims of a Russian against a Turk were urged with much greater strictness 
than in those cases in which the Turk was the claimant and the Russian the 
debtor. 

In the eyes of the world, which regards only externals, Potemkin was now 
a great and admired statesman; and so ateoluto was his sway over the empress 
herself, that she not only tolerated his insolence, his total neglect of all ^cu- 
mary obligations, his tyranny over all classes, and his imperial expenditure 
and magnificence, but allowed him to help hiinself to an unliinited extent out 
of the coffers of the state. Potemkin on the one hand did homage to the 
empress as if she were a goddess, and on the other he suffered himself to treat 
her with the most insolent familiarity and rudeness. He would even saunter 
from his own apartments into hers in his dressing-gown and slippers, with his 
stockings han^ng down and his legs bare. He went so far as to extort from 
those who enjoyed the emjiress's favour a part of the money which they 
received from her, and yet he allowed poor Sahim Geiai to starve. He never 
paid him the assigned pension of 100,000 roubles which was yearly debited to 
the empress's accoimt, and even the displeasure of Catherine could not induce 
him to bestow up>on this Russian protig^ the simplest means of life. 
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The founding of a new Russo-Grecian capital, with which Potemkin now 
busied himself, was a magnificent piece of flattery for the empress, but for 
which she was unhappily obliged to pay too dear. Catherine indulged with 
Voltaire in those visionary schemes of a utopian Greece, of a civilisation of 
which she and not the people was to be the source, of an enlightenment, 
industry, and trade to be carried into these conquered deserts by ukases and 
courtiers; Potemkin acted according to this fancy. He first erected a city 
with buildings of every description, and xhen sought for inhabitants, or forcibly 
drove them for a time from all quarters, when he wished to make a courb- 
spectacle of this theatrical city and to enchant the empress. It was of no 
consequence to him that his city fell to pieces and its inhabitants disappeared 
as soon as he turned away his eyes. The new city was called Kherson, a 
name long since obscured by that of Odessa; the empress granted 18,000,000 
roubles, most of which, however, Potemkin diverted to his own private use. 
The situation was badly chosen, and yet this shadow of a capital was for a 
length of time charmed into existence by innumerable arts of fraud and open 
violence; and the deserts of which it was to be the metropolis were erected 
into a province, to which Potemkin gave the name of Catherine's Glory (Slava 
Ekatharina). Another province, somewhat farther to tjie north, near the 
celebrated falls of the Kaiclak, was also honoured with the name of the empress, 
and called lekatarinoslav. 


GENERAL StJVAROV 

The general to whom Potemkin at this time assigned the congenial task 
of havoc and destruction in the country of the Nogaian Tatars and in Kuban 
was Suvarov, a man who from that period till the end of the century had 
the misfortune to be continually employed as the instrument of a murderous 
military despotism. In Poland he executed three times those orders of anni- 
hilation which were issued from St. Petersburg. He destroyed the Turks 
and sacrificed the Russians by thousands at the will of Potemkin. He sub- 
sequently shared Paul's hatred against the French and every thought of civil 
freedom, and performed the same kind of heroic deeds for that madman's 
pleasure as he had previously done at the bidding of Potemkin. He was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest generals of modern times, but wholly desti- 
tute of humanity, for he sacrificed thousands without hesitation in order to 
secure a victory or storm a fortress, when either was calculated to produce a 
sp) endid effect though but for the moment. He not only flattered the empress, 
but even the common soldiers and their superstitions. Thouj^h he was a man 
of varied knowledge, and had made himself master of all the arts of life as 
practi^d in the highest society, he assumed at court the character of a sort of 
court-fool, and acted often as if he were mad, merely in order to carry out 
some surprising piece of flattery. In the company of the common soldiers he 
affected the manners of the semi-barbarous Rtissian, lived as they did them- 
selves, submitted to every privation which they mi^ht be called upon to 
endure, and knelt and prayed before every wayside image, often when the 
roads were deep with mud. 


THE FAVOURITES LANSKOI AND lERMOLOV 

At the time when a high-flown sentimentality was the f'lithion in Ger- 
many, and the empre^ was past ^fty, she indulged in a fit of romantic love- 
for the insipid and spiritless Lanskoi. This turn in her affections was very 
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agreeable to Potemkin, for Lanskoi neither took up the cause of the destitute 
iman, nor yielded to the allurements of the king of Prussia, the emperor 
Joseph n, or the English, when they were desirous of engaging him in affairs 
of state. Potemkin freely permitted the empress to indulge her visionary 
love for the wonderfully handsome and youthful face which captivated her 
affections, and did not grudge her, among the many gross and degrading 
scenes of her life, the enjoyment of one romantic passion, after the manner of 
Werther and Siegwart, from the year 1780 tiE July, 1784. Catherine's love 
for lianskoi had been romantic in his life, and her sorrow at his death was not 
less extravagant j but notwithstanding ah this ideality, she had been also 
careful to show him substantial proofs of her Affection at the cost of the coun- 
try. She bestowed upon him not only ail possible titles, ordeia, and decora- 
tio^ — diamonds, plate, and collections of every kind, but he left behind 
him in cash a property of 7,000,000 roubles. 

The fantastic mourning for Lanskoi was no sooner evaporated than the 
.empress allowed Potemkin, who presented candidates for every office, to 
supply her with a substitute for her departed lover. In order to exclude all 
otirer pretenders, Potemkin on every such occasion was prepared to fill the 
vacancy j and with this view he had for some tune made Lieutenant lermolov 
one of his adjutants. In 1785 this man became the declared favourite of the 
empress, and soon Ventured to pursue a course which Lanskoi would never 
have thought of. He directed Catherine’s attention to the t 3 ?Tanny of Potem- 
kin, and gave her some Mnts respecting his ioehaviour towards Sahim Gerai. 
The empress expressed her displeasure without naming the person "who had 
made her acquainted with the unhappy fate of the khan; Potemkin, however, 
easily guessed that no man in the empire would dare to speak ill of him to the 
empress except lermolov. He therefore threateningly replied, '"That must 
have been said by the White Moor,” as he was accustomed to call lermolov 
on account of Ins fair countenance and flat nose. 

Catherine did not hesitate severely to reproach Potemkin for his harsh 
and unjust conduct towards the khan, and she even wavered for some months 
between her favourite and this son of the Titans, whom she regarded as her 
protector and the creator of her glory and her greatness. At the end of June, 
1786, a fresh scene occurred, by which the empress was compelled to declare 
either for the one or the other. lermolov had made a new attempt to alienate 
the empress from Potemkin; the latter, therefore, haughtily insisted that 
either lermolov or he must retire from her service: Catherine felt herself con- 
strained to adhere to Potemkin, and lermolov went upon Ms travels. During 
the course of the year he had been loaded with riches, and on his departure he 
was furnished with 100,000 roubles and imperial recommendations to the 
Russian ambassadors at all the European courts. On the day after his 
departure Momonov, another adjutant of Potemkin, occupied his place. 

JOSEPH n VISITS catheeine; a spectacular tour 

About this period Potemkin repeatedly travelled from St. Petersbm^ to 
Tauris and back with all ihe expedition <5f a courier, whilst he was engaged in 
the building of Kherson, in order to prepare a splendid triumph for the 
em] 3 r^. The neglected Sahim Gerai hastened thither to meet him and 
make hiTn acquainted wiHi the urgency of his wants; but Potemldn, instead of 
rendering him any assistance, banished him to Kaluga, where he feE into a 
state of the dee] 3 est poverty. He then conceived that he might find ^me 
reEef from Ms fellow laefle^’crs, and fled to Turkey, but the sultan caused Mm 
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to be an-ested as a traitor and renegade at Khotin, to be conveyed to Rhodes 
and there despatched by the bow-string (1787). The plan contemplated by 
Potemkin anc the empress was to raise the grand duke Constantine, second 
grandson of the empress, to the dignity of emperor of Byzantium, at the 
expense of the Turks, and at the same time to incorporate the kingdom of 
Poland with Russia. The new city of Kherson was no sooner ready for this 
grand theatrical representation than the empress was to travel thither to 
receive the homage of her new subjects, and to deceive the world by an osten- 
tatious display of magnificence and pomp. 

Joseph II was invited to meet the empress in Kherson, in order to consult 
with her upon a partition of the Turkish Empire; but Constantine himself 
was in t'ne first instance left at home. The luxury and extravagance exhibited 
by Potemkin during the empress’ journey and the f^tes prepared for her 
reception and entertainment at Kherson were worthy of the heaven-storming 
characters of the pair. They remind us of the extravagance of the Abassides 
and the descendants of Timur, with this difference — that civilisatioi;i and 
the arts were strangers to the people of the caliphs and of the Great Mogul. 
Never perhaps was there seen in monarchical Europe, where such things 
are not rare, such a gross abuse of the wealth and well-being of the people, 
and such insult cast on public opinion by a contemptible comedy, as on the 
occasion of this imperial progress. 

It began in January, 1787, and was continued night and day. To facili- 
tate the journey by night, Potemkin had caused great piles of wood to be 
erected at every fifty perches, which were kindled at night-fall, and imparted 
to the whole district almost the brightness of day. On the sixth day the 
cortege reached Smolensk, and fourteen days afterwards Kiev, where the 
degi-aded Polish magnates, who made a trade of their nation, their honour, 
and their friendship, were assembled to offer their homage to the empress and 
join in the revelry of her court. Potemkin himself had gone forward in 
advance in order to arrange the side-scenes of the theatre which he erected 
from St. Petersburg to Kherson. Deserts were peopled for the occasion; and 
palaces w^ere raised in the trackless wfilcl The nakedness of the plains was 
disguised by villages built for the purpose of a ;'ay, and enlivened by fire- 
works. Chains of mountains were iliuminateii. ' Fine roads were opened by 
the army. Howling wildeniesscs were transi’c'rmed into blooming gardens; 
and immense flocks and herds were driven to the sides of the road in order to 
delight the eyes of the empress in her hasty transit. The rocks in the Dnieper 
v/ere sprung, that the empress might descend the stream as conveniently as 
she had travelled thither in the chamber of her sledge. At the beginning of 
]\Iay the whole party embarked on the river in fifteen splendid galleys at 
Krementshuk, and on the following day Stanislaus of Poland presented him- 
self at Kaniev, in order, ^ it were, by his insipid and pitiful character to serve 
as a foil to the monarchical splendour of a woman. He accepted an alms of 
100,000 roubles for the expenses of his journey, was very graciously received by 
Potemkin, treated with coldness and indifference by the empress, and as if his 
royal Polish income was simply a Russian pension he begged for an augmenta- 
tion. He was not ashamed, to acknowledge to all the courts whose ambas- 
sadors accompanied the empress that he regarded his kingdom as a Russian 
province, for he besought the empress to grant the succession to his nephew 
and to his nation the free navigation of the Dnieper. As is customary in such 
cases, there was no lack of promises; but none of his petitions were really 
granted, for it was impossible either to value or respect him, and in his 
situation he was incapable of inspiring fear. 









Catherine published a manifesto, in which after a long enumeration of the 
pretended wrongs ascribed to the Porte, she added that, provoked by con- 
duct, in itself so offensive, she had, very unwillingly, been obliged to have 
recourse to arms, as the only means left her for the support of those rights 
which she had acquired at the price of so much blood,, and to avenge her 
wounded dignity, suffering from the violence that had been used towards her 
minister at Constantinople; that entirely innocent of all the calamities inevit- 
ably engendered by war, she relied with confidence, not only on the Almighty 
protection and the assistance of her allies, but on the prayers of the Christian 
world, for triumph in a cause so just as that which she was obli.ged to defend. 
This manifesto was soon followed up by a second, which declared that the 
Porte had arrogantly presumed to insist on a categorical answer to its absurd 
demands; and that the empress, forced to repel the aggression of the enemy 
of the Christian name, armed herself with confidence, under the protection of 
that just God who had so long and so powerfully shielded the Russian Empire. 

Had Potemkin been as great a general as he was capable of devising mag- 
nificent plans and playing the Russian tyrant, great things would have been 
accomplished in 1787 , for all the preparations for the war had been made long 
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beforehand. Field-Marshal Romanzov was to share the command of the 
army with Potemkin; that is to say^ he was to do all the work, and the other 
was to engross all the merit. Romanzov declined this thankless office, and 
Potemkin stood alone at the head of the army; but he did not succeed in 
deceiving posterity, for no one has ever ascribed to him what was effected by 
the officers under his command — by Repnin, Paul Potemkin, Suvarov, 
Kamenskoi, Galitzin, and Kutusov, all of whom became more or less renowned 
in later wars. Potemkin found in Suvarov precisely such an instrument as he 
needed ; for to that general the will of the empress or her favourite was in all 
cases a law paramount to all moral obligations, or any feelings of humanity. 
He was sent to Kinburn, the chief object of the campaign being apparently 
the siege of Otchakov, by the main body imder Potemkin, whilst other divis- 
ions were despatched to observe the movements of the Tatars in the Kuban. 

Kinburn was a small fortress occupied by the Russians, and situated upon 
a promontory directly opposite to Otchakov, in and around which the Turkish 
army was stationed. The object of Suvarov’s mission was to frustrate the 
efforts of the Turkish fleet to land a division on the promontory of Kinburn; 
and he executed the task in a masterly manner. At first he remained per- 
fectly quiet in the fortress, after having erected a battery at the extremity 
of the promontory, in order to cannonade the Turkish ships from the land, at 
the same moment in which they might be attacked by the Russian fleet. He 
allowed the Turks to proceed without molestation till they had disembarked 
from six thousand to seven thousand men; he then sent a few regiments of 
Cossacks against them, and at the same time charged them at the head of two 
battalions of infantry with fixed bayonets, and exterminated them all. Imme- 
diately afterwards he employed his battery against the Turkish fleet. The 
prince of Nassau-Siegen, who had the command of the Russian gunboats of 
Niolaiev, attacked the Turkish ships at the very entrance of what is called the 
Liman, and within range of Suvarov’s guns, to whose well-directed fire he was 
indebted for a great share of the advantages which he gained. 

The whole remaining part of the year 1787, as well as the spring and a 
great part of the summer of 1788, elapsed without anything important having 
been undertaken; the whole of the Russian land-forces were, however, 
directed towards the Bug, in order to push forward with the greatest expedi- 
tion to the Danube. The Turks had already suffered defeats at sea and in 
the Caucasus. The Russian fleet in the Black Sea, which was almost wholly 
commanded by foreigners, nearly annihilated the Turkish navy; generals 
Tallitzin and Tekeli massacred the Tatars of the Kuban, and Tamara reduced 
Georgia and Lesghistan. In August, Potemkin at length marched against 
Otchakov, but very wisely left the whole conduct of the military operations 
to Suvarov, the victor of Kinburn. The Russian operations were delayed in 
expectation of an Austrian army, which, in connection with a Russian force 
under Soltikov, was to make an incursion into Moldavia. This delay was 
protracted t'ffi King Gustavus began to exhibit symptoms of making an attack 
on the provinces contiguous to Sweden, which were now deprived of means 
of defence. He had to revenge on Russia a long series of wrongs, crowned by 
the intolerable conduct of Catherine’s ambassador Razumovski, whom she 
had sent to form conspiracies against him, and to persecute and insult him in 
his own capital. 


THE SWEDISH WAS (1788-1790 A.D.) 

Gustavus III would also willingly have induced Denmark to take part in 
the movement against Russia ; in this, however, he was unsuccessful, although 




defensive one, and for this purpose had recourse to a very childish subterfuge. 



incident. Just before tbe Eusslan admiral received orders to tbe empress bad given tbe 

command of a ship to the famous Paul Jones. As soon as the British offloexs In the Busslan 
service heard of this appointment, they repaired in a body to the admiralty, and announced 
their determination to quit the squadron to which that pirate had been attached. By this act 
on their part seven or eight ships were left without officers, until the empress, smothering her 
resentment, withdrew Paul Jones from the squadron, under pretence of sending him to the 
Black Sea; but, fearing a repetition of so unpleasant a scene, sne c»ontriv6d to get rid of the 
daring adventurer altogether. 


H. W.— von. XYXt. Sx> 
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The secretary of the king’s embassy in St. Petersburg delivered such an 
extremely absurd ultimatum that no other answer was given than an order 
from the commandant to take his departure from the capital. Gustavus 
commanded armaments to be prepared and a commissariat to be provided, 
but left the whole superintendence to others, who neglected everyt ring, and 
instead of preparing means to oppose entered into secret correspondence with 
the Russians. All this immediately appeared when the king at length resolved 
to storm the fortress of Friedrichsham. He found himself destitute of heavy 
artiUery and other materials of war, which he supposed were all in readiness, 
and whilst the artillery was being slowly brought up by land, the nobles were 
devising the most shameful treason. 

It was arranged that Friedrichsham should be at once attacked both by 
sea and by land; and Siegeroth had actually landed his troops and commenced 
operations when he suddenly received counter orders, because the troops 
which were with the king refused obedience. In these circumstances, Gus- 
tavus had no other alternative than to return to Stockholm, in order there 
to recover his royal dignity and power which he had lost at Friedrichsham. 
He entered Stockholm in September, and thenceforth occupied himself in 
preparing a coup ditaty which he accomplished on the 17th of February in 
the following year. Meanwhile, his traitorous nobles had concluded a truce 
with Russia, which was so far advantageous to Gustavus that it liberated his 
fleet from its captivity in the bay of Sveaborg. He was now dictator and 
autocrat; he had at command the means of prosecuting the war with Russia: 
but the favourable moment was past, and the Russians had already completed 
all their preparations by land and sea for the defence of their provinces border- 
ing upon Sweden. Gustavus’ project of burning the Russian fleet in the 
harbour of Copenhagen was discovered beforehand, and brought him nothing 
but disgrace. Wlien he again joined the army in Finland, his Swedes gave 
evidence of their attachment and courage; but he himself again contrived to 
injure the success of the war by his interference in its conduct. In the mur- 
derous fights ■winch ensued from the middle of June till the end of July, both 
the Russians and Swedes lost great numbers of men, without any other gain 
on either side than military renown. The Swedes in the meantime were 
unfortunate at sea, and could not have profited by their success had they 
been victorious by land. 

Admiral Ehrenswerd commanded the Swedish flotilla of flat-bottomed 
boats, constructed for navigating the ro(^y shallows of the coast, whilst the 
similar Russian fleet was under the orders of the prince of Nassau-Siegen, 
who had shortly before been commander of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, 
and had fallen into disputes with Potemkin, which led to his being sent to the 
Baltic. The Russian ships of the line were under the command pf Admiral 
Tcliitchakov, and had on-board a considerable number of British naval 
officeis of experience. This fleet had on the 26th of June fallen in with that 
of ihe Swedes, which was so injured in an engagement between Bornholm 
and Gothland as to be obliged to return to I&nskrona. The unfortunate 
issue of the battle was generally ascribed to disloyalty on the part of some 
of the naval oflieers. 

The king still persisted in his determination of opening up a way for him- 
self to St. Petersburg, and therefore of storming Friedrichsham. He himself 
directed the execution of the project, although he was, properly speaking, 
merely a volunteer with his army. By his intenerence he exposed the Swedish 
army to considerable loss, on the same day (August 24th) on which the Rus- 
sian flotilla gained an important victory over the Swedes at EogensahiL 
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Friedrichsliain, according to the king^a command, was to be stormed by the 
three generals, Siegroth, Kaulbart, and Platen; the assault, however, failed 
of success, and the Swedes were obliged to retire: their dotilla was twice 
beaten. The first victory of the Russians at Hogensalm w^ attributed to 
the prince of Nassau-Siegen, who, however, was accompanied by three or 
four persons who rendered him the same service which the British officers did 
to Admiral Tchitchakov. On the 1st of September the Swedish flotilla experi- 
enced a defeat at Hogfors, and the land army, commanded by the king, was 
there also compelled to retreat. The loss in human life was indeed great, 
but the real injury small, for the Swedish army continued till the beginning 
of winter to occupy its quarters on the frontiers of Russia. 


The Campaign of 1790 ; the Treaty of Varda 

During the winter, Gustavus withdrew from his army, but he resumed 
his duties as commander in March, 1790, and was now careful to supply aE 
the deficiencies of the two previous years. On the 15th of April, in Emland, 
he reduced the two important posts of Kamakoski and Pardakovski near 
Vilmanstrand; hiS' Swedes were victorious at Valkiala; and on the 30th 
repulsed the Russians in their attempt to recover the two posts just mentioned. 
On the 4th and 5th of May the Swedes were afterwards beaten at Aberfors 
by the Russian general Numsen, and lost twelve pieces of cannon. The king 
having again taken Pardakovski, the key of Savolax, inunediately caused a 
portion of his land forces to embark in the flotilla, of which he himself assumed 
the command, and ordered the remainder, of the army to press forward by 
the shore towards St. Petersburg, relying on the assistance of the fleet, which 
was to receive them on board in case of a defeat. The fleet consisted of nine- 
teen large ships, twenty-seven galleys, and a number of gunboats, which in 
all mounted about two thousand guns. It was absolutely necessary to the 
execution of this adventurous undertaking that Friedrichsham should in all 
haste be reduced by storm. The king, having been successful on the 15th 
in a naval engagement, made his third attempt at storming the fortress on 
the 17th and 18th of May, and notwithstanding a great loss in men failed in 
effecting his object. Although the way by land thus remained barred, he 
nevertheless persisted in his design of terr&ying the empress in her capital. 

Gustavus, having now embarked a greater number of Swedish troops 
than before, reached Viborg, and on the 2nd of June, 1790, disembarked a 
division of his army at Blorke, about forty miles from St. Petersburg. The 
whole success of this rash enterprise depended on his remaining master of 
the sea. In order to maintaia this superiority, Duke Charles was to prevent 
the junction of the two Russian fleets, one of which was lying in Kronstadt and 
the other in Revel, and on the 3rd of Jime he was ordered to engage the division 
of the fleet in the former harbour. The Swedish fleet was no sooner thus 
withdrawn from its position than an opportunity was afforded to the Russians 
to form a junction between their two fleets, which actually took place on the 
day the duke entered the sound of Viborg (June 6th). The Swedish fleet was 
blockaded by the Russian squadrons, consisting, when united, of thirty ships 
of the line and eighteen frigates; the former, however, continued to keep up 
its connection with the flotilla. It appears that both the Swedish fleets 
would have been entirely lost had the two Russian admirals been qualffied 
for such a command. Captain P41issier, who had served in Holland, is said to 
have given Admiral Tchitchakov advice which he ought to have followed. 
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had he not been too obstinately attached to his own opinions; P61issier even 
pointed out to generals Suchtelen and Soltikov the places where they ought 
to have erected, their batteries in order effectually to bar the egress of the 
Swedish fleet from the bay; no attention, however, was paid to his advice. 
The prince of Nassau-Siegen proved himself to be in no respect superior as a 
commander to Tchitchakov. On the other hand, if the advice of Duke 
Charles had been adopted, the Russians would have been victorious without 
a battle; King Gustavus and Stedingk, however, rescued the honour of the 
Swedish name. 

The Swedes had now been closely shut up in the bay of Viborg for three 
weeks, and at the end of June were reduced to extremities; in the beginning 
of July a grand council of war was held. Duke Charles and many other 
members of the council recommended a capitulation, but the king and Sted- 
ingk were in favour of making a desperate effort to force their way through 
the enemy’s line. The attempt was accordingly made on the 3rd of July, and 
through Tchitchakov’s neglect it was so far successful, as it enabled the Swed- 
ish fleet to bring the blockading squadron to an engagement. But the Swedes 
lost in it not only seven ships of the line, three frigates, and more than thirty 
galleys and gunboats, but almost the whole of the royal guards, the queen’s 
regiment, and that of Upland, amounting to six thousand or seven thousand 
men, which had been put on board the fleet. Wliilst the larger Swedish shijps 
thus endeavoured to gain the open sea, the flotilla had withdrawn for safety 
into an arm of the gulf, which runs parallel to the shore and stretches towards 
Friedrichsham. This inlet, called the sound of Suenske, is extremely difficult 
of access on the side towards Friedrichsham, in consequence of a group of 
rocky islands at its mouth, but it may be safely reached through the open 
harbour of Asph. By this way the prince of Nassau-Siegen determined to 
pass into the sound with the Russian flotilla, and attack the Swedes in their 
place of refuge. 

The latter were well protected from the attack of the Russian fleet by 
rocks, and when the prince gave orders for the assault, on the 9th, the sailors 
were so exhausted and his orders for battle were so unskilful that the king of 
Sweden gained a splendid victory on that and the following day. The loss 
of the Russians was so great as to have surpassed any which they had suffered 
since the Seven Years’ War. Fifty-five vessels were capturedj a number of 
others destroyed, and fourteen thousand Russians either taken prisoners or 
slain, In spite of this signal victory, the king of Sweden now awoke from his 
dream of humbling the pride and glory of Russia; already he began to cast 
his eyes towards France, and in the following year he dreamed his monarchical 
dream in favour of the French ^migr^s. The idea of becoming the Godefroy de 
Bouillon of the aristocratic and monarchical crusade, which Burke at that time 
proclaimed in the English parliament and in his work on the French Revolu- 
tion, had been awakened in his mind in 1790, and the empress of Russia found 
meaas of confirming him in his visionary projects. , Moreover his means were 
exhausted, and he therefore lent a favourable ear to the proposal of Galvez, 
the Spanish ambassador, who began to mediate for a peace between Sweden 
and Russia. 

This peace, concluded at Varela on the Kimmene on the 14th of August, 
1790, served to show how eiMty all Gustavus’ splendour was, and how unreal 
and inefficient were all the efforts he had made. It was now seen that all the 
blood had been shed to no purpose, and all the treasures of his very poor king- 
dom mischievously squandered, for eversrthing remained on the footing on 
wmeh it had been in the spring of 1788. 
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PBOGEESS OF THE ATJSTEORHSSIAN WAR VTTH TTJRKEir 


17e now return to the war in which Austria and Russia were Jointly engaged 
against Turkey. The whole Austrian army was ready to take the field at the 


end of the year 1787 : it formed an immense cordon stretching from the moun- 
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conduct of the war became so general that Joseph was at length obliged 
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reduced by it after a most heroic resistance of three months; and this was 
the last exploit of a campaign in which thirty thousand Austrians fell in 
desultory skirmishes, and forty thousand were swept off by pestilence — 
losses l}ut poorly compensated by the capture of Szabatch, Khotin, Dubitza, 
and Novi. Circumstances, however, afterwards proved more favourable. 
Jassy was taken; in October, the Russians were in possession of five districts 
of Moldavia and of several passes in Wallachia, and the main army was again 
able to extend the limits of its operations. Wartensleben sat down with a 
part of the army before Mahadia; and the emperor kept possession of the 
country from Pantchova to Semlin. 

Victories oj Suvarov (1788^-1789 A.D.) 

After the massacre perpetrated by Suvarov upon the Turks on the pro- 
monto^ of Kinburn, the Russians had remained for a long time quiet; but 
by their possession of the coasts they effectually prevented the Turks from 
landing any troops, and by the cajpture of the island of Beresam wholly 
excluded them from the mouth of the Dnieper. It was not till late in the 
year 1788 that Potemkin summoned Suvarov from Kinburn to conduct tlie 
siege of Otchakov, where, however, he was wounded, and after his return to 
Eanbum the siege made very little progress. Tlie avarice of Potemkin 
deprived the soldiers of the necessary supplies; and the dreadful cold and 
disease proved far more injurious to them than the attacks of their enemies. 

At length the frost became so intense that the men were obliged to exca- 
vate pits for dwellings, but the same frost also opened up a means of attacking 
the fortress and reducing it after the Russian fashion, that is, without regard 
to the sacrifice of thousands of men, a few weeks earlier than they could other- 
wise have done. The city is completely protected on the side towards the 
Black Sea by a marshy lake called Liman ; and now that the lake was frozen, 
Potemkin issued orders to storm the fortress from the sea side, where it was 
weakest. The Russians were cruelly sacrificed : one regiment was no sooner 
mowed down than another was compelled to advance, and above four thou- 
sand men were slain before the storming of Otchakov was effected (December 
16th), an exploit which was afterwards extolled to heaven. The Russians, 
having at length borne down all resistance and forced their way into the city, 
were compensated for their losses and sufferings during the siege by three 
days’ murder and pillage; they put citizens and soldiers, men, women, and 
children to the sword wi&out mercy or distinction. It is said that twenty 
thousand Turks perished in this massacre; but this piece of Russian heroism, 
which was not performed by Potemkin himself but by others at his command, 
was also rewarded after the Russian fashion. Every soldier who had taken 
part in the si^e received a medal of honour, whilst Potemkin, who had con- 
tributed nothing to its success, derived the only real advantage. The empress 
had previously deprived Razumovski of the office of hetman, which she now 
conferred upon Potemkin, who received in addition a present of 100,000 
roubles, brides what he had appropriated to himself out of the moneys des- 
^jeging aimy, and what he had seized out of the rich booty 
which fell into his hands after the capture of the city. 

The death of the sultan Abdul Hamid in April, 1789, made no change in 
the relations between the Turks and Russians. His successor, Selim, con- 
tinued to prosecute the war, and Suvarov having recovered from the effects 
of his wound again joined Potemkin’s army, and. was put at the head of the 
division which was to co-operate with the Austrians. Laudon had now the 
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coimnand of the wliole Austrian army; the prince of Coburg, however, retained 
that of the division which was to keep open the communications with the 
Russians; and again he gave such numerous proofs of his incapacity to con- 
duct any great undertakings, or even to help hunseif out of trifling difficulties, 
that the history of the campaign of 1789 alone ought to have prevented the 
emperor Leop>old from entrusting him with the command against the French, 
who possessed generals and soldiers of a very different kind from those of the 
Turks. Selim III had succeeded in getting on foot a very considerable force 
which was destined to operate on the extreme point of Moldavia, where that 
country touchy upon Transylvania, and is separated from 'Wallachia by a 
small river, which also divides the little town of Fokshani into two parts, one 
belonging to Moldavia, and the other to Wallachia. Coburg was advancing 
thither slowly and methodically, when the Turkish army encamped in the 
neighbourhood of the town turned suddenly upon him, andfliled him with such 
apprehensions of being completely shut in that, instead of boldly doing what 
Suvarov afterwards did, he anxiously besought that general’s speedy assist- 
ance. 

Suvarov’s army was lying at Belat in Moldavia; when the news reached 
him he at once began a march of between forty and fifty miles in a direct line 
over mountains, across ravines and pathless wilds, and in less than thirty-six 
hours reached the Austrians on the 30th of July, at five o^clock in the evening. 
At eleven that night he sent the plan of the attack upon the Turks, which 
was to commence at two in the morning, to the astonished prince, who had 
never heard of such rapidity of movement, or seen it equalled even on parade. 
The bewildered prince went three times to Suvarov’s quarters without having 
seen him; in the battle he made no claim to the supreme command, whici 
should have belonged to him as the eldest general, but submitted as a subor- 
dinate to Suvarov’s orders. The Turks, to the number of between fifty and 
sixty thousand men, were in position at Fokshani when the Russians and 
Austrians with forty thousand men passed the river Puma and stormed their 
fortified camp, mounting the ramparts and driving them in at the point of 
the bayonet, as if they were assaulting ordinary field-works. The camp was 
taken in an hour, with the loss of about eight hundred men; the whole body 
of the Turkish inf^try fell into disorder, their cavalry galloped off, were scat- 
tered in all directions, and pursued for some miles with the greatest impet- 
uosity and vehement zeal. The whole of the baggage and artillery, all the 
stores collected in Fokshani, a hundred standards and seventy pieces of cannon, 
fell into the hands of the victors; the Austrians exhibited the same zeal, per- 
severance, and courage as the Russians, and had they possessed such a com- 
mander as Suvarov, they would have reaped immense fruits from the victory, 
but they became sensible, as early as August, that they were in want of a 
proper leader. 

Suvarov returned to Moldavia; Coburg looked quietly on whilst the Turks 
were coUectr^ a new army, and siffiered the grand vizir to advance without 
obstruction in Wallachia. The Turks directed Hassan Pasha, who lay in 
Ismail, to paake an expedition against Repnin, whilst the grand vizir was to 
march against Prince Coburg, who had ta^en up a position at Martmesti, on 
the river Rimnik. The news of this fresh attack no sooner reached the Aus- 
trian camp than Coburg, instead of attempting to help him^K, again had 
recourse tn Suvarov, who had already drawn nearer to Coburg from Belat. 
The grand vizir’s army, which had been estimated at one himffied thousand 
men, pushed forward rapidly by Braila (Ibrahil), and compelled the advanced 
posts of the prince to retire into their camp. Suvarov received the prince’s 
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letter on the 16th of September, immediately gave orders to marcli, and tv « 
days afterwards succeeded in forming a junction with the Austrians, at the 
very moment in which they were to have been attacked by the Turks. 


Austrian and Russian Valour; Austrians Withdrawal ( 1789-1790 A,I>.) 


The Austrians then proved anew that they were not to be surpassed when 
not commanded as usual by princes and privileged persons, who become gen- 
erals whilst they sleep. Coourg, as he had previously done at Fokshani 
totally relinquished the command at Martinesti to Suvarov, who immediately 
availed himself of the oversight of the Turks in not fortifying their camp before 
they offered battle, and attacked them by storm in their unfinished trenches. 
The issue was as glorious as it had been on the 31st of July at Fokshani; the 
contest, however, was more obstinately maintained. On this occasion the 
Russians formed the left wing, whilst the centre and right were occupied by 
the Austrians, whose admirably served artillery scattered the Turkish cavalry, 
which had made an attempt to surround ana cut off the small body of the 
Russians. The victory in this dangerous and hard-fought battle was gained 
not merely by the courage, activity, and bayonets of the Austrian and Rus- 
sian infantry, but especially by the groat military skill ‘of the commander. 
His orders to avoid tlie village of Bochsa, and first to drive the Turks out of 
the woods by which they were covered before commencing the main attack, 
have been greatly admired, and above all his prudence in not sacrificing the in- 
fantry in a blind storm, which was the more remarkable in a Fen era! anmis- 


fantry in a blind storm, which was the more remarkable in a general accus- 
tomed to bring everything to a rapid determination. 

^ The victory was splendid, the booty immense, the Turkish army a second 
time utterly dispersed a necessary consequence of the nature of its com- 




Fokshani. Prince Coburg, on account of this "detory, in which he was entitled 
to little share, wa^ created a field-marshal; Suvarov received the dignity of a 
count of the empire from the emperor Joseph, and the empress of Russia for 
once gave an honourable surname to a man who had really earned it by his 
personal services; she raised him to a level with her Tchesmian Orlov and 
ler Taurian Potemkin, and called him Rimnikski, from the name of the river 
on the banks of which he had been victorious. 

The victory of Rimnik and the capture of Belgrade by Laudon on the 9th 
OT October were the harbingers of greater success, Hassan Pasha, the 
lurkiah high-admiral and celebrated conqueror of Egypt, whose confidence in 
his good fortune had encouraged him to assume the command of an army, was 
totaUy defeated at Tobak, in Bessarabia, by Prince Potemkin, and ms dis- 
comture was foUowed^ by the surrender of Bender, Akerman, Kilia Nova, 
and Isatza, and by the investment of Ismail. At the same time the prince of 
Cobmg took Budiai^ and Hohenlohe, forcing the passes which lead into 
Wallacma, made^ himself master of Rimnik and Krajova. Laudon also 
reduced Semendria and Rladova, and blockaded Orsova, which, being situ- 
ated in an island of the Danube, was inaccessible to regular attacks. By 
^ these conque^ the allies ^came masters of the whole line of fortresses which 
covered the Turkish frontier; the three grand armies, originally separated by 
a va^ extent of county, were rapidly converging to the same point, and 
tnreatenea, by their united force, to overbear all opposition, and in another 
can^ign to com|dete the subversion of the Ottoman empire in Europe. 

Hut m the midst of this successful career, the increasing ferment in the 
nereditaiy states of Austria, the rebellion in the Netherlands, and, still more, 
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received private lai^sses to a considerable amount. But now France was 



pack of cards, predicted that be would take the town at the end of three weeks. 


22nd, at four o^clock in the morning. The ■wall was not mounted till eight 
o^clock, after an imexampled slau^ter; but still the hottest ]3art of the 
struggle took place in the city itself. Every street was convertec. into a for- 
tress, every house became a redoubt, and it was twelve o'clock before the 
Russians, advancing through scenes of carnage and desnerate resistance, 
re 
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The Tatars fought for two hours with all the energy of desoair, and after they 
had been all cut to pieces the struggle was still carried on by the Turks in the 
streets. Suvarov at length opened a passage for his cavalry through the 
gates into the devoted city; they charged through the streets, and continued 
to cut down and massacre the people till four o’clock in the afternoon. At 
the conclusion of this dreadful butchery the Russians received the reward 
which had been promised them when they wore led to the storm and to cer- 
tain death, the city was given up for throe d®ys to the mercy of the vic- 
torious troops. 

Suvarov himself, in his official report of this murderous enterprise, states 
that in the course of four dajrs 33,000 Turks were either slain or mortally 
wounded, and 10,000 taken prisoners. He rates the loss of the Russians at 
2000 killed and 2500 wounded: a number which seems to us as improbably 
small as the usual accounts, which assign 16,000 as the Russian loss, seem 
exaggerated. There were two French (5migr6s present at this storm, one of 
whom afterwards became celebrated as a Russian governor-general and 
French minister, and the other as a Russian general in the war against his 
countrymen. The first was the duke de Richelieu, or as he was then called de 
Fronsac, and the second the count de Langeron. Kutusov also served in this 
affair under Suvarov and led the sixth line of attack. 

European Intervention; the Treaty of Jassy (170^ A- -7),) 

About this time the whole diplomacy and aristocracy of Europe were 
busily employed in endeavouring i:o rescue the Turks, in order to check the 
dangerously rapid progress of tlie French and Polish revolutionists. There 
speedily grew up such a general desire as the English wished to promote — of 
two evils to choose the least — to secure and uphold the empire of the Turks 
and to let the nationality of Poland perish. Russia, however, declined the 
proffered mediation of England in the war with the Turks, as she had resolved 
roT this time to give up her conquests in Turkey in order to indemnify herself 
in Poland: she accepted merely the intervention of the friendly Danes. 

Potemkin and tie empress were not unthankful for Suvarov ’s servility, 
since he threw himself and all his services at their feet, and ascribed every- 
thing to them alone. Repnin,^ whom Potemkin left at the head of the army 
when he went to St. Petersburg in October, 1790, pursued a very different course, 
doing more in two months than Potemkin had done in three years. He 
crossed the Danube with his army, pushed forward into Bulgaria, and caused 
the whole Turkish army to be attacked and beaten near Badadagh by Kutu- 
sov, after Gudovitch, the brother of him who had been the faithful aide-de- 
camp of Peter III, had completely put down the Tatars in the Kuban in Jan- 
uary, 1791. At the head of forty thousand Russians, Repnin then advanced 
against one hundred thousand Turks, under the command of the same vizir, 
Tussuf, who had fought with such success against the emperor Joseph in tlxe 
Bannat. 

Potemkin eager to appropriate the impending victory, started with great 
expeditiousness from St.^ Petersburg when both armies were ready for battle 
(July, 1791). He took it for grani;ed that Repnin would certainly await his 
arrival at the army; but he did no such thing. He offered battle before the 
arrival of Potemkin, whose custom it was to enjoy the fruits in the gathering 
of which he had no share. The victory which Repnin gained over the great 
Turkish army in July at Matohin led to a violent altercation between him 
and Potemkin, who came too late to have any participation in the honours 
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of the day; Repnin, however, still remained in command of the army. Potem- 
kin afterwards did everything in his power to prevent the peace for which 
Repnin was to negotiate, although he clearly saw that the course of events 
requil’ed the Russians to mve up this wholesale conquest of Turkish provinces. 
Happily, his death left Repnin^s hands free, and a treaty was concluded at 
Jassy on the 9th of January, 1792, between Russia and tne Porte, by which 
the former acquired nothing more than the fortress of Otchakov, the siirround- 
ing territory from the Dniester to the Bug, and the protectorate of Georgia. 


THE DEATH OF POTEMKIN (1792 A.D.),* SEGURAS CHARACTERISATION 

Not long after Potemkinas arrival at Jassy, where his headquarters or, to 
speak more properly, his capital and his court were established, he was seized 
with a malignant fever, and presumed to treat it with the same haughty con- 
tempt with which he had long been used to treat his fellow men : he laughed 
at his physicians, and ate salt meat and raw turnips. His disease growing 
worse, he desired to be conveyed to Otchakov, his beloved conquest, But had 
not travelled more than a few miles before the air of his carriage seemed to 
stifle him. His cloak was spread by the road-side; he w’as laid on it, and there 
expired in the arms of his favourite niece Branicka. Catherine fainted three 
times when she heard of his death: it was necessary to bleed her; she W’^as 
thought to be dying. She expressed almost as mucn grief as at the death of 
Lanskoi; but it was not the lover she regretted: it was the friend whose 
genius assimilated with her own, whom she considered as the support of her 
throne and the executor of her vast projects, Catherine, holding ner usurped 
sceptre, was a woman and timid: she was accustomed to behold in Potemikin 
a protector whose fortune and glo^ were intimately connected with her own. 
The character of this Russian vizir has been thus sketched by Count Sdgur, 
who, as ambassador to St, Petersburg, lived long in habits of intimacy with 
him: 

“ Prince Gregory Alexandrovitch Potemkin was one of the most extraordi- 
nary men of his times; but in order to have plaj^ed so conspicuous a part, he 
must have been bom in Russia and have lived in the reign of Catherine II. 
In any other country, in any other time, with any other sovereign, he would 
have Been misplaced; and it was a singular stroke of chance that created 
this yrifl.n for the period that' tallied with him, and brought together and 
combined all the circumstances with which he could taHy. 

'' In his person were collected the most opposite defects advantages 
of every kind. He was avaricious and ostentatious, despotic and popular, 
inflexible and beneficent, haughty and obliging, politic and confiding, licen- 
tious and superstitious, bold and timid, ambitious and indiscreet. Lavish 
of his bounties to his relations, his mistresses, and his fa%^ourites, yet fre- 
quently paying neither his household nor his creditors. His consequence 
always depended on a woman, and he was always unfaithful to her. 
Nothing could equal the activity of his mind or the indolence of his body. 
No dangers coula appal his courage; no difficulties force him to abandon his 
projects. But the success of an enterprise always brought with it disgust. 
He wearied the empire by the number o:: his posts and the extent of his power. 
He was himself fatigued with the burden of nis existence; envious of all that 
he did not do, and sick of all that he did. Rest was not grateful to him, nor 
occupation pleasing. Everything wdth him was d^ltory — busine^, 
pleasure, temper, carriage. In every company he had an embarrassed air, 
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and his presence was a restraint on every company. He was morose to 'all 
that stood in awe of him, and caressed all such as accosted him with famil- 
iarity. 

''Ever promising, seldom keeping his word, and never forgetting ‘any- 
thing, none had read less than he — few people were better informed. He 
had talked with the skilful in all professions, in all the sciences, in every art 
None better knew how to draw forth and appropriate to himself the knowl- 
edge of others. In conversation he would have astonished a scholar, an artist 
an artisan, or a di\dne. His information was not deep, but it was very exten- 
sive. He never dived into a subject, but he spoke well on all subjects. 

"The inequality of his temper was productive of an inconceivable oddity 
in his desires, his conduct, and his manner of life. One while he formed the 
project of becoming duke of Courland; at another he thought of bestowing on 
limself the crown of Poland. He frequently gave intimations of an intention 
to make himself a bishop or even a simple monk. He built a suoerb palace 
and wanted to sell it before it was finished. One day he wou d dream of 
nothing but war; and only officers, Tatars, and Cossacks were admitted to 
mm: the next day he was busied only with politics; he would partition the 
Ottoman Empire, and put in agitation all the cabinets of Europe. At other 
times, with nothing in his head but the court, dressed in a magnificent suit 
covered with ribbons presented to him by every potentate, displaying dia- 
monds of extraordinary magnitude and brilliance, he was mving superb enter- 
tainments without any cause. 

" He was sometimes known for a month, and in the face of all the town, 
^ at the apartments of a young woman, seeming to have 

alike forgotten all business and all decorum. Sometimes also, for several 
weeks succe^ively, shut up in his room with his nieces and several men whom 
he honoured with his intimacy, he would lounge on a sofa, without speaking 
playing at chess, or at cards, with his legs bare, his shirt collar unbuttoned 
m a morning gown, with a thoughtful front, his eyebrows knit, and presenting 
to the y lew of strangers, who came to see him, the figure of a rough and squalid 
Cossack. Tnese singularities often put the empress out of humour, but rend- 
ered him more interesting to her. In his youth he had pleased her by the 
ardour of his passion, his valour, and his masculine beauty. Being arrived at 
matunty, he chaimed her still by flattering her pride, calming her appre- 
hensions confirming her power, and caressing her fancies of oriental 
empire, the expulsion of the barbarians, and the restoration of the Grecian 
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' Potemkin began everything, completed nothing, disordered the finances, 
^ r army, depopulated his country, and enriched it with other 
deserts. The fame of the empress was increased by his conquests. The 
admiration they excited was for her; and the hatred they raised, for her 
mimster. Posterity, more equitable, will perhaps divide between them both 
the glory of the successes and the severity of the reproaches. It will not 
bestow on Potemkin the title of a great man; but it will mention him as an 
extraordinary person; and, to draw his picture with accuracy, he might be 

real emblem, as the living image of the Russian E^re. 
colossal like Russia. In his mind, as in that country, 

“ j partook of the Aeiatw, 

tiiTO and the Cossack; the rudeness of the eleventh cen- 

t^, and the corraption of the eighteenth; the surface of the arts, and the 
^orance of the cloisters; an outside of civilisation, and many traces of bar- 
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THE QUESTION OF THE IMPEHIAL SUCCESSION 

Some time before the death of Potemkin, Catherine had begun pro- 
ceedings intended to bar the czarevitch Paul from the imperial succession 
She was by no means the cruel, heartless mother that many writers are 
inclined *to represent; but she knew her son thoroughly well, and for^eeing 
how destructive of aU good, his reign would be she could not think without 
fear of how the empire, which under her rule had made such rapid strides in 
the path of prosperity, glory, and civilisation, would after her remain with- 
out any guaranty for the stability and durability of its existence. With the 
intention of preserving the country" from such a misfortune, Catherine wished 
to make over the throne to the gr^d duke Alexander Pavlovitch and there- 
fore the setting aside of the czarevitch appeared in her eyes a state necessity. 
Meanwhile it is suflBciently well known that Catherine had long been accus- 
tomed to place the interests of the state above everything and to sacrifice to 
them all other considerations and feelings; therefore the difficulties with 
which so daring an administrative step was doubtless accompanied could not 
stop the creator of the changes of the year 1762. Obstacles are created in 
this world,” Catherine once wrote, in order that persons of merit may set 
them aside and thus- add to their reputation; that is the meaning of obstar 
cles.” Circumstances were also favourable to this new change contemplated 
by Catherine, for at that time no law existed that exactly established the 
order of succession to the throne. The statute of Peter the Great of the year 
1722 was still maintained in full power, and by this statute the reigning Rus- 
sian sovereigns had the right of naming anyone they liked as their succe^ors 
to the throne according to their own judgment, without being restrained by 
any ancient right of primogeniture; and in cases where the heir already 
designated showed hii^elf incapable, he could be removed from the throne. 

The diary of Krapovitski can serve as a proof that in the year 1787, after 
Catherine’s return from her travels in the south of Russia, the question as to 
the necessity of changing the succession to the throne h^ already matured 
in the mind of the empress; she entered upon the historical study of the 
matter and read “ the right of will of monarchs.” On the 20th of August, iu 
connection with this same question, Catherine discussed with her secretaiw 
the extent to which the m^fortunes of the czarevitch Paul Petrovitch had 
been caused by the false opinion that as eldest son the throne must belong to 
him. Further, on the 25t]i of August, Krapovitski writes: '‘Ukases as to the 
heirs to the throne, named since the time of Catherine I, have been asked for, 
and m the explanations a sort of displeasure was manifested.” To what coi^ 
elusions the Ibistorical study of the measures taken by Peter the Great lod 
Catherine may be seen from the context of the following remarks, written by 
the empress’ own hand: 

“ It must be acknowledged that the parent is imhappy who sees himself 
obliged for the safeguard of the public good to remove ms offspring. This 
is a condition which accompanies or is joined to the autocratic and iparental 
power. And thus I esteem that the most wise monarch Peter I had" doub^ 
essly the strongest reasons for the removal of his ungrateful, disobedient, aud 
incapable son, who was filled with hatred, malice, and viperous envy agaius^ 
him. He sought to find some particle of evil in his fathers deeds and actions 
which were conceived in the spirit of good, he listened to flatterers, shut his 
ears to the truth, and nothing was so pleasing to him as to hear his most 
glorious father defamed and spoken evil of.^fe himself was a sluggard, a 
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coward, double-faced, unstable, gloomy, timid, drunken, passionate, obstinate, 
bigoted, ignorant man, of most mediocre intelligence and of weak health.” 

Independent of these remarks, Catherine’s ideas are even more clearly 
expressed in other rough drafts concerning the Greek project and written 
in her own hand. She writes as follows: '^Should the successes of the war 
give Russia the means and occasion to drive out completely the enemies of 
the name of Christ from the European frontiers, then Russia, in return for 
such an entirely Christian service rendered to the human race, would reserve 
to herself the restoration on the ruins of the barbaric power, of the ancient 
Greek Empire. Russia would promise to leave such an empire in complete 
independence, to entrust and give it up to the young Russ&n grand duke 
Constantine Pavlovitch, who must then give his promise not to inake in any 
case any hereditary or other pretensions to the succession of all the Russias, 
as ecjuajlly his brother must (fp in regard to the Greek succession.” All these 
writing clearly testify that at the time of the second Turkish war the empr^ 
Catherine had de^itively come to the conclusion that the welfare of the $tate 
required the setting aside from the succession of the czarevitch Paul Petro- 
vitch and Im replacement by the grand duke Alexander Pavlovitch. 

Meanwhile the czarevitch on his part did all that was possible to justify 
in the eyes of Russia Catherine’s intentions to exclude him from the tbrone. 
Acontemporary, T. V. Rostopschin, who was in close relations with hii|i, writes 
as follows: “It is imjpossible to see without shuddering and pity w^t the 
grand duke’s^ father d oes; it is as if he sought for every means of inspiring 
hatred and disgust. He has taken it into his head that disrespect and neglect 
are shown to him; therefore for this reason, he catches and cavils at every- 
thing and punishes without distinction. Every day one only heaiig of vio- 
lence, of quarrels about trifles of which any private individual would be 
ashamed. ^ He sees a revolution everywhere; he sees Jacobite in eyerything.” 

Catherine’s correspondence shows that already in the year 1791 the plan 
of excluding the czarevitch Paul from the throne was no secret to those who 
were in her intimacy. On the 1st of September, 1791, the empress in a letter 
to Grimm expresses herself quite definitely on the matter; in .relatmg her 
supposition as to the consequences of the French Revolution, she ^writes : “ But 
this will not be in my time and, I hope, not in the time of Alexander.” Fmally 
on the 14th of August, 1792, Catherine communicates to Giinun considera- 
tions which allow the nommation of Alexander as heir to be regarded as a 
matter settled. “ Why should the coronation be hurried on? ” writes she: 
“ in the words of ^lomon there is a time for everything. First we will 
marry Alexander, and then we will crown him with all possible ceremonies, 
solemnities, and popular festivities. Oh, how happy he will be himself, and 
how happy others will be with him I ” The following letter addressed by 
Catherine to Count V. P. Mussin-Pushkin on the 14th of September, 1792, 
written by the empress’ own hand, is characteristic of the relations which sub- 
sisted at that time between the czarevitch Paul Petrovitch and his mother: 

COtTNT VjkUEHTDm PliATOKOTlTCH : 

I li6T6witlL enclose a copy of Kushilev^s letter to the TOvemor of this town In which he says 
that the czarevitch has been pleased to order that more than half of the Alexandrovski square, 
as the plan sent by him to the governor indicates, should he nven up to a certain merchant. 
The onlOT itself is a mad one and of the greatest insolmxce. Ens^ev to come to yon and 

t^ him in my name that if he again dares to send such letters anywhere I will send him where 
ttm ravens will not have to seek for his hones ; and tell the grand duke that In future he is not 
to send any orders hy yon at anyone's request. 

Septmnher 17th» 179d. 

Hod out hefordiand if this was certainly written by the grand duke. 


CiraxBiHB. 
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In the year 1794 the empress had recourse to decisive m^sures for the 
accomplishment of the projected change and notified to the council her inten- 
tion of setting aside her son Paul as her successor, giving as reasons his char- 
actef' and his incapacity. The entire council was ready to submit to this 
decision, but was stopp^ by Count V. P. Mussin-Pushkin, who said that the 
character and instincts of the heir might change when he became emperor; 
these remarks put a stop to Catherine's intention of declaring her grandson 
Alexander as her successor, and for a time the matter rested there. But the 
opposition that Catherine met with in the coimcil naturally did not stop her 
in the pursuit of the aim she had in view. As has already been observed, 
obstacles, in her opinion, are only created in order that they may be set aside 
by persons of merit; guided by such principles, the empress remained true to 
herself and to the matter that was so close to her heart and continued to seek 
for fresh ways of carrying through her intentions.^ Nevertheless all her eff orte 
failed in the end, and, as we shall see, Catherine's son succeeded her in due 
course.® 


THE LAST OF THE FAVOimiTES 

Plato Zubov, the twelfth and last of Catherine’s avowed favourites, suc- 
ceeded in some degree to the position which Potemkin had held as a sort of 
"wce-emperor. Zubov had superseded Momonov, who, soon wearying of the 
faded charms of a mistress of sixty, became enamoured of the young princess 
Sherbatov, and had the courage to avow it and ask pennission to marry her. 
Catherine had pride and generosity enough to grant his request without any 
reproaches. S ae saw him married at court to the object of bis affection, and 
sent him to Moscow loaded with presents. But it was currently reported 
that Momonov was so imprudent as to mention to his wife some particulars of 
his interviews with the em]aress, and that she divulged them with a levity 
which Catherine could not forgive. One night, when the husband and wife 
were gone to rest, the master of the police at Moscow entered their chamber; 
and, 5ter showing them an order from her majesty, left them in the hands of 
six women, and retired to an adjoining room. Then the six women, or rather 
the six men dressed as women, seized the babbling lady, and having com- 
pletely stripped her, flogged her with rods in the presence of Momonov, whom 
they forcec. to kneel down during the ceremony. When the chastisement was 
over, the police-master re-entered the room and- said: This’ is the way the 
empress pimishes a first indiscretion. For the ^cond, people are sent to 
Siberia.” 

It was in the spring of 1789, when the empress was at Tsarsko Selo, that 
Momonov was married and dismissed. Lieutenant Zubov commanded the 
detachment of horse-guards in attendance, and being the only young officer 
in sight he owed his preferment to that fortunate circumstance. Nicholas 
Soltikov, to whom he was distantly related, and who was at that time in 
hi gh credit, took pains to promote his interest, hoping to find in him a 
protector against Potemkin, whom he heartily dMiked. After some secret 
conferences in presence of the Mentor, Zubov was approved, and sent for 
more ample ini-onnation to Mademois^e Protasov and the empress’ physi- 
cian. The account they gave must have been favourable, for he was named 
aide^ie-camp to the empress, received a present of a hundr^ thou^nd roubles 
(£10,000) to furnish him with linen, and was installed in the apartment of 
tlie favourites with all the customary advantages. 

The next day this young m a n was ^en familiarly offering his arm to his 
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sovereign, equipped in his new uniform, with a large hat and feather on hia 
head, attended by his ]Datron and the great men of the empire, who walked 
behind him with their bats off, though the day before he had danced attend- 
ance in their ante-chambers. His own were now filled with aged generals 
and ministers of long service, all of whom bent the knee before him. He was 
a genius discerned by the piercing eye of C5atherine; the treasures of the 
empire were lavished on him, and the conduct of the empress was sanctioned 
by the meanness and the sh^eful assiduities of her courtiers. 


Debavcheries at Catherine's Court 

The new favourite was not quite five-and-twenty years old, the empress 
was upwards of sixty. Yet even at this advanced period of her life she 
revived the orgies and lupercalia which she had formerly celebrated with the 
brothers Orlov. Valerian, a younger brother of Zubov, and Peter Soltikov, 
their friend, were associated in office with the favourite. With these three 
young libertines did the aged Catherine spend her days, while her armies were 
slaughtering the Turks, fighting the Swedes, and ravaging Poland; while her 
people were groaning in wretchedness and famine, and* devoured by extor- 
tioners and tyrants. 

It was at this time she formed a more intimate society, composed of her 
favourites and most trusty ladies and courtiers. This society met two or 
three times a week, under the name of the Little Herniitage. The parties 
were frequently masqued, and the greatest privacy prevailed. They danced, 
played at forfeits, joked, romped and engaged in all sorts of frolics and gam- 
bols. Leov Narishkin acted the same part there as Roquelaure at the court 
of Louis XrV; and a fool by title, Matrons Danilovna, seconded him. This 
was -an old gossip, whose wit consisted only in uttering the most absurd vul- 
garities; and as she was allowed the common right of fools, that of saying any- 
thing, she was loaded with presents by the lower order of courtiers- Such for- 
eign ministers as enjoyed the favour of the empress were sometimes adimtted 
to the Little Hermitage. S4gur, Cobenzl, Stedingk, and Nassau chiefly enjoyed 
this distinction; but Catherine afterwards formed another assembly, more 
confined and more mysterious, which was called the Little^ Society. The 
three favourites of whom we have just been speaking, Branicka, Protasov, 
and some confidential women and valets-de-chambre, were its only members. 

In this the Cybele of the north celebrated her most secret mysteries. The 
particulars of these amusements are not fit to be repeated. 

Catherine survived Potemkin but four years. The last ten years of her 
reign carried her power, her glory, and her political crimes to their highest 
pitch. When the great Frederick, dictator of the kings of Europe, died, she , 
remained the eldest of the crowned heads of the continent; and if we except 1 
Joseph, aU those heads together were unequal to her own. If Frederick was 
the dictator of these kin^, Catherine became their tyrant. The immense 
empire which she had subjected to her sway; the inexhaustible resources she 
derived from a country and a people as yet in a state of infancy; the extreme 
luxury of her court, the barbarous pomp of her nobility, the wealth and 
princely grandeur of her favourites, the g orious exploits of her armies, and 
the gigantic views of her ambition threw Europe into a sort of fascination; ' 
and those monarchs who had been too proud to pay each other even the 
slightest deference felt no abasement in making a woman the arbiter of their 
interests, the rulmg power of all their measures. 
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THE SUBJUGATION AND PINAL PAETmON OF POLAND (1T96 A.D.) 

The annihilation of Poland, long meditated, was now resolved on. 
empi^ could never forgive that nation either for the act of the diet in 
which abrogated the constitution dictated by violence in 1775, or the alliance 
of Pru^ia accepted in contempt of her own, or, above all, the constitution 
decreed at Warsaw on the 3rd of May, 1791. Big with these ideas of revenge, 
she gave orders to Budakov, her minister at Warsaw, to declare war against 
Poland. 

The diet being assembled received this declaration with a majestic calm- 
ness, which was rapidly succeeded by the generous enthusiasm of a nation 
rouski to self-defence. The king him^lf pretended to share the feelings that 
animated his people; and the Poles had the weakness to believe that, having 
abandoned his former servility to Russia and his customary indolence, he 
was becoming the defender of their freedom. An army was collected in haste, 
and the command of it given to the kin^g’s nephew, Joseph Poniatowski, an 
inexperienced young man, all of whose ef ‘orts were obstructed or misdirected 
by ms traitorous uncle. 

The Poles could have opposed the designs of Catherine with an army of 
fifty thousand merf; but they never yet could be brought to unite their 
forces; and their different corps were soon after pressed between an army 
of eighty thousand Russians, who fell back from Bessarabia upon the terri- 
tory which extends along the Bug, another of ten thousand collected in the 
environs of Kiev, and a third of thirty thousand, which had penetrated into 
Lithuania. 

We shall not here attempt to draw the picture of the various battles that 
drenched the plains of Pokmd with blood, and which, notwithstanding some 
advantages obtained by the Poles, consumed the greater part of th6ir troops. 
It was then that the illustrious Kosciuszko, who as yet was nothing more 
than one' of the lieutenants of young Joseph Poniatowski, displayed qualities 
tihat justly obtained him the confidence of the nation, the hatred of the Rus- 
rians, and the esteem of Europe. 

During all this time Catherme, not trusting alone to the power of her own 
arms, had been n^otiating with unremitted assiduity. She propc^ed the 
de^itive partition of Poland to Frederick William, who was undoubtedly no 
less desirous of it than herself. She secretly won over to her views the two 
brothers Kassakovski, the hetman BranicM, Rejevurid, and particularly Felix 
Potocki, who, while flattering himself perhaps with tiie hopes of mounting 
the throne of Poland, became only the slave of Russia. She even insisted 
that Stanislaus Augustus should m^e a public declaration that it was neces- 
sary to yield to the superiority of the Rusrian arms. He submitted to this 
indignity; but was not on that accotmt treated by the empress with greater 
indmgence. 

In 1793 the confederation of the partisans of Russia assembled at Grodno, 
where the Russian general proudly seated himself under the canopy of the 
throne he was about to overturn. The Russian minister Sievers, at the same 
time, published a manifesto (April 9th) in which he d^lared that his sov- 
ereign would incorporate with her dominions all the territoiy of Poland whuh 
her arms had conquered. The king of Prussia, in concert with CSatherine, had 
already marched an army into Po^d. 

The Russians, dispersed about the provinces of that kingdom, committed 
depredations and ravages of which history funiMies but few examples. War- 
saw became likewise the theatre of their excesses. The Russian general IgeL 

H. W. — TOL. xni. 2* 
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Strom, who governed that city, connived at the disorders of his soldiers, and 
made the wretched inhabitants feel the whole weight of his arrogance and 
barbarity. The defenders of Poland had been obliged to disperse. Their 
oroperty was confiscated; their families were reduced to servitude. Gofed^ 
by so many calamities, they once more took the resolution to free their coun- 
try of the Russians. Some of them assembled, and sent an invitation to 
Kosciuszko to come and put himself at their head. That general had retii^ 
to Leipsic, with Hugh Kolonti, Zajonchek, and Ignatius Potocki, a man of 
great iinowledge and sagacity, a sincere friend to his country, and in all 
respects the opposite of his cousin Felix. These four Poles joined eagerly in 
the resolution adopted by their honest countrymen; but they were sensible 
that, in order to succeed, they must begin by giving liberty to the peasants, 
who till then had been treated in Poland like beasts of burden. 

Kosciuszko and Zajonchek repaired, with all expedition, to the frontiers 
of Poland. The latter proceeded to Warsaw, where he had conferences with 
the chiefs of the conspirators. A banker named Kapustas, a bold and artful 
man, made himself responsible for the inhabitants of the capital. He saw 
likewise several officers, who declared their detestation of the Russian yoke. 
All, in short, was ripe for an insurrection, when the Russian commanders, to 
whom Kosciuszko’s presence on the frontiers had given umbrage, forced him 
to postpone it for a time. To throw the Russians off their guard, Kosciuszko 
went into Italy, and Zajonchek to Dresden, whither Ignatius Potocki and 
Kolonti had retired, but all at once Zajonchek appeared again at Warsaw. 
The king himself impeached him to the Russian general Igelstrom, who had a 
conference with him, and ordered him to quit the Polish territory. No alter- 
native now remained for him but to jjroceed immediately to action, or to 
abandon the enterprise altogether. Zajonchek resolved on the former. 

In 1794 Kosciuszko was recalled from Italy, and arrived at Cracow, where 
the Poles received him as their deliverer. In spite of the orders of the Rus- 
sians, Colonel Madalinski pertinaciously refused to disband his regiment. 
Some other officers had joined him. Kosciuszko was proclaimed general of 
his little army, amounting to three thousand foot and twelve hundred horse; 
and the act of insurrection was almost immediately published on the 24th of 
March. Three hundred peasants, armed with scythes, ranged themselves 
under the s^dard of Kosciuszko. That general soon found himself faced by 
seven thoui^d Russians, who were put to flight after a vigourous resistance. 

On hearing at Warsaw of the success of Kosciuszko, the Russian general 
Igelstrom caused all thc^se to be arrested whom he susjDected to have any 
concern in the insurrection: but these measures served only the more to 
irritate the conspirators. Tne insurrection broke out on the 18th of April 
Two thousand Russians were put to the sword. Their general, being besieged 
in his house, requested permission to capitulate; and profiting by the delay 
that was granted him, he escaped to the Ihiissian camp, which lay at a little 
distance from Warsaw. Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, followed the exam- 
ple of Waimw;^ but the triumph of tlie insurgents was there less terrible. 
Colonel lazinski, who was at their head, conducted himself with so much 
skill, that he took all the Russians prisoners, without shedding a drop of 
blood. The inlmbitants of the cantons of Chehn and of Lumin declared 
themselves also in a state of insurrection, and were imitated by three Polish 
regiments who were employed in the service of the Russians. Some of the 
principal partisans of Russia, the hetman Kassakovski, the bishop his brother, 
Zabiello, Ozarovski, and Ankvitch were sentenced to be hanged, the first at 
Vilna, and the others at Warsaw. 
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Kosciuszko exerted himself to the utmost to augment his army. He got 
recruits -^ong the peasants; and to inspire them with more emulation he 
wore their dress, ate with them, and distributed encouragements among them; 
but >those men too long degreed in Poland were not yet d^rving of the 
liberty that was offered them. They distrusted the intentions of the nobles, 
who, on their side, for the most part lamented the loss of their absurd pre- 
rogatives. Stanislaus Augustus and his partisans augmented still further 
the ill-will of the nobles, by representing to them the intentions of Kosciuszko 
as disastrous to their order, and by caballing continually in favour of Eussia. 

In the mean time, the empress, not satisfied with augmenting the num- 
ber of her troops in Poland, had sent her best generals thiflier. After several 
battles, in one of which Fr^erick William, who had advanced to support ^e 
Eussians, fought at the head of his troops against Kosciuszko, who was striv- 
ing to prevent the junction of the Eussian generals, Suv^oy and Fersen, the 
Polish commander was attacked by the latter at Maeziewice on the 4th of 
October. His talents, his valour, and his desperation were unable to pre^ 
vent the Poles from yielding to numbers- Almost the whole of his army 
were cut to pieces or obliged to lay down their arms. He hinoself, covered 
with wounds, was taken prisoner, ejaculating, Finis PdoniosI*^ 

All who were able to escape from the conquerors went and shut them- 
selves up in Praga, the eastern suburb of Warsaw, where 26,000 Poles and 
104 heavy cannon and mortars defended the bridges over the Vistula and tlm 
approach to the capital. Suvarov was soon before the gates with an effec- 
tive force of but 22,000 men and 86 field piec^; but even with such oc^ 
against hi m he resolved to do as he had done at Ismail, and carry the Polish 
fines at the point of the bayonet. After cmmonading the defences for two 
days he gave the order for the assault at daybreak; on the 4th of November. 
The trenches were carried after a desperate fight of five hours; the Eussian 
swept into the town, murdering all before them, old men, women, and chil- 
dren { the wooden houses were speedily on fire; th^ bridges were broken 
down, so that the helpless crowds who attempted to escape into the city w^ 
remorselessly driven mto the Vistula. B^c.es 10,000 Polish soldier^ 12,000 
citizens of every age and sex perished in this wanton butchery. 

Warsaw itsdf capitulated on the 5th of Novem^, and was delivered up 
to the Eussdans on i;he 6th. Poland was now annihilated- One division of 
its troops after another was disarmed, and all the generals and officers who 
could be seized were carried off. The king, however, who could be induced 
to do anything if his comforts were spared, was us^ as an instrument to 
give to power the impress of right. He was again set nominally at the head 
of the kingdom till the robbers had agreed upon the division of the spoil, and 
had no longer need of him. Suvarov held a splendid military court for a 
year in Warsaw, far eclipsing the king, till at l^gth the city was given up to 
the Pru^ians. 

The whole of the year 1795 was spent in n^otiations with Prus^, and 
the last treaty for the partition of Pokmd was not signed tiU the 24th. of Octo- 
ber, 1795. In December, Suvarov travelled from Warsaw to St. Petersburg, 
where the empress appropriated the Taurian palace for his residence, and 
nominated a special household for his service. On the 1st of January,^ 1796, 
Warsaw was first given u]p to the Prussians, and n^otiations were earned on 
till the . 21st of October, 1796, respecting the boundaries of the palatinates of 
Warsaw and Cracow. By virtue of this partition, first finally arranged in 
October, 1796, Austria obtained the chief parts of the waiwodeship of Cra- 
cow, the palatinates of Sendomir and Lublm, together with a portion of the 
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district of Chelm and portions of the waiwodeships of Brzesc, Podalachia, 
and Massovia, which lie along the left bank of the Bug. All these districts 
contain about 834 German square miles. Prussia received those portions of 
Massovia and Podalachia which touch upon the right bank of that river, in 
Lithuania those parts of the palatinates of Troki and Samogitia which lie 
to the left of the Niemen, and, finally, a district in Little Poland which 
belonged to the wahvodeship of Cracow, making in all about one thousand 
German square miles. Russia received the whole of what had hitherto been 
Polish Lithuania as far as the Niemen, and to the frontiers of the waiwode- 
ships of Brzesc and Novogrodek, and thence to the Bug, together with the 
greater part of Samogitia. In Little Poland she obtained that part of Chelm 
which lies on the right bank of the Bug and the remainder of Volhinia, in all 
about two thousand German square miles. During the negotiations for the 
partition, Russia caused Stanislaus Augustus to lay down the crown. The 
three partitioning powers ensured him a yearly income of 200,000 ducats, and 
promised to pay his debts. 

THE ANNEXATION OF COUELAND (1795 A.D.) 

Catherine had now conquered, either by her arms or by her intrigues, 
almost one-half of Poland, the Crimea, the Kuban, and a part of the frontiers 
of Turkey. But she had no need of armaments and battles for usurping 
another rich and well-peopled country. Courland and Semigallia, where still 
reigned Duke Peter, the feeble son of the famous Biron, had long been pre- 
pared for that annexation, which was now effected almost without an efinrt. 
The flattering reception given to the Courish nobles in St. Petersburg by the 
empress, distinctions, honours, posts, and pleasures, rendering their abode 
in the imperial residence far preferable to continuing in Mittau, and made 
them desirous of being under the sway of the sovereign of a vast em]3ire, 
rather than live in obedience to a duke the obscurity of whose origin i:hey 
could not forget, and whom they regarded as their inferior. To bring the 
people to the i^me way of thinking as the nobles, Catherine artfully embroiled 
them wdth their neighbours, and created for them reasons of alarm. 

She began by instigating the inhabitants of Livonia to insist upon the 
fulfilment of an ancient convention, by which the Courlanders were obliged 
to bring all their merchandises to Riga: certainly a very strange and hard 
condition, by which a nation, that had on its coasts excellent harbours hap- 
pily situated, should be obliged to go, at a great expense, to embark the pro- 
ducts of its soil in a foreign city. The quarrel between the Livonians and 
the Courlanders was not yet terminated, when the empress sent engineers 
into Courland, to mark out a canal, to facilitate the transport of the mer- 
chandises of that country into Livonia. The Courlanders seeing this, and 
fearing lest they should be soon forced to make use of this canal, thought it 
better for them to be protected than oppressed by the empress, and to be her 
subjects rather than her neighbours. 

Catherine, being informed of these dispositions, called the duke of Cour- 
land to her, under the pretence of conferring with him on matters of impor- 
tance. No sooner was i:hat prince at the foot of the throne of the autocratrix 
of the north, than the states of Courland held an assembly, wherein it was 
proposed to ]Dut the country under the supremacy of Russia. The principal 
members of the grand council faintly opposed this motion, observing, that 
before they proceeded to a resolution it would be expedient to wait the 
return of tliie duke. The oberburgraf Hoven rose up, and spoke a long time 
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Before the breaking out* of 
the French Revolution the gov- 
ernments of Louis XVI and 
Catherine 11 had entered into 
active negotiations for the for- 
mation of a quadruple alliance 
that should include Austria, 

Russia, and the two houses of catokristb n 

Bourbon, and should have for (1729 -it96) 

its object the checking of Eng- 
land's maritime pretensions and the encroachments of Prussia. After the 
taking of the Bastille Catherine realised that she could no longer count 
upon the support of F^ce, since that country was exclusively occupied with 
its own intmor transformation. She kept anxious watch, however, upon 
the course of events in Paris, and manifested the liveliest antipathy to the 
new principles, falling ill at the news of the king's execution on the 21st of 
Janua^. Led by fear into a violent reaction, the correspondent of Voltaire 
and Diderot set a close watch upon all Russians suspectedf of liberalism. She 
destroyed a tragedy of Kniaznin and exiled to Siberia Radichtchev, the author 
of a curious book entitled Journey from SL Pdfirdyurg to Moscoio^ in which 
were many sharp reflections on serfdom; Novikov was confined at Schlussel- 
burg, his printing houses were closed and all his enterprises ruined. She 
dismissed Genet, the French ambassador, refused to recognise either the con- 
stitution of 1791 or the French Republic, issued an ukase announcing the rup- 
ture of diplomatic rektions with France, refused to the tri-colour admission 
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to Russian ports, expelled all French subjects who refused to swear allegiance 
to the monarchical principle, extended a warm welcome to French refugees 
and lost no time in acknowledging Louis XVIII. 

In 1792 she published her famous note on the restoration of royal power 
and aristocratic privileges in France, asserting that only ten thousand men 
would be necessary to effect a counter-revolution. She encouraged Gustavus 
in, who was assassinated by his nobles at a masked ball (March 16th, 1792), 
to place himself at the head of a crusade against democracy. She further 
urged England to assist the count d’ Artois in a descent he had planned upon 
the French coast, and stimulated the zeal of Austria and Prussia. Notwith- 
standing this, though she had repeatedly negotiated treaties for subsidies and 
promis^ troops, she took care never to b^ome involved in a war with the 
west. position is taken,” she said, “my part assigned; I shall watch 

the movements of Turkey, Poland, and Sweden.” 

The latter country became reconciled to France after the death of Gus- 
tavus IIL The punishment of the Jacobins of Warsaw and Turkey was an 
easier and more lucrative piece of work. We should also take into account 
an admission that she made to her vice-chancellor Ostermann in 1791: “Am 
I wrong? I cannot avow aU to the courts of Berlin and Vienna, but I wish to 
keep them engaged in these affairs so that I may have freedom to carry on 
my unfinished enterprises.” She excused herself for not taking part in the 
anti-revolutionary crusade by alleging the war with Turkey; then when in 
consequence of the revolution of the 3rd of May she was obliged to hasten 
the Peace of Jassy, she made the Polish war her excuse; and when this was 
ended she affected to excite Suvarov and his soldiers against the atheists of 
the west, but in reality thought only of gaining her own ends in the east. 
Muhammed, the new king of Persia, had recently invaded Georgia and burned 
Tiflis, the capital of Heraclius, a protege of the empress. Catherine sum- 
moned to her court an exiled brotlier of Muhammed's and cliarged Valerian 
Zubov with the conquest of Persia. [His armies were actually under way 
when the death of Catherine led to the abandonment of the enterprise.] 

Without being aware of it Catherine II really performed greater service 
to France than to the coalition. By her intervention in Poland and her pro- 
jects against the east she had excited the jealousy and suspicion of Prussia 
and Austria. She took care to pit them against each other; made the sec- 
ond partition with Frederick William in spite of Austria, and effected the 
third with Francis II to the extreme dissatisfaction of Prussia. She con- 
tributed indirectly to weaken and dissolve the coalition, being herself pre- 
vented from joining it by the Polish insurrection that received so much 
encouragement from France. She died on the 17th of November, 1796, at 
the age of sixty-seven. Since Ivan the Terrible no monarch had extended 
the limits of the empire by such vast conquests. Catherine made the Nie- 
men, the Dniester, and the Black Sea the boundaries of Russia.^ 


A RUSSIAN ESTIMATE OF CATHERINE 

The personality of the empress was as though created for a throne. We 
do not meet in history with any other woman so fitted to ride. On all and 
each she produced a profound impression. No one has spoken more harshty 
and disadvantageousl.y of the empress’ qualities than Masson, yet this pam- 
phleteer-writer observes that during the space of ten years,, having had occa- 
sion to see Catherine once or twice a week, he was always struck by her 
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unusually attr^tive personality, by the dignity with which she held herself, 
and by the amiability of her behaviour to everyone. 

• In her Memoirs Catherine herself has left a detailed narrative of the course 
of lj.er development, of her aspirations after power, and of her unscrupulous- 
ne^ in the means she used to attain her aims. The empre^’ frankn^ in 
this resp^t amoimts almost to cynicism. In maturity she at last became an 
autocratic sovereign. After the terrible humiliations, the bitter trials she 
had endured in her youth, her delight when she found herself in the enjoy- 
ment of unbounded power was all the greater. The fact that the fundamental 
change in her suiroundings, the rapid joassage from entire dependency to 
entire potency, did not in any wise awaken in her any despotic inclinations 
tet^es to the goodness inherent in her nature; when her son was subjected 
in his turn to a like change in outward circumstances his despotism knew 
no bounds. 

We have seen that the unfavoiirable circumstances in which Catherine foxmd 
herself until the year 1762 exercised a baneful influence upon her character; 
whereas the power and preponderance which she later acquired had an enno- 
bling effect upon her nature. Until then she had b^n necessarily obhged 
often to have recourse to mean and trifling measures to better her position 
and to revenge herself on her opponents; when she was able to exert full 
power, to enjoy me advantages of her position, the respect of her contempo- 
raries, the adoration of the persons that surroimded her, she no longer needed 
to employ those means which are generally made use of by the weak in their 
struggle against the strong. At the time when a sharp watch was kept over 
her, when she was not trusted by either Elizabeth or Peter, she understood 
how to dissemble, to play the hypocrite, to feign humility and modesty, whilst 
in her soul she was filled with arrogance and contempt for mankind.. Now 
that she had surrounded herself entirely with persons devoted to her she 
could act openly and nobly. The grand duchess in her isolation had been 
remarkable for her coldness, her mistrust of mankind, her suspiciousness; the 
empress on the contrary gave full scope to the development of feelings of 
benevolence, condescension, indulgence, and sincere attention to the interests 
of the persons that surrounded her.^ It was not without reason that Peter 
^d Elizabeth had mistrusted Catherine and been suspicious of her character; 
it was not without reason, either, that in after times many people highly 
esteemed Catherine’s kindheartedne®. 

The history of the court under Pt < -ir 1 , under the empress Anna, and 
under Elizabeth is full of examples of tyranny, cruelty, and arbitrariness; all 
Catherine’s contemporaries were astonished at the mildness of her behaviour 
to those around her and rejoiced at the absence of stiff formalities and hard 
measures in her intercourse with her subordinates. In spite of her quick 
temper and impulsiveness, Catherine had complete control over herself, and 
in her intercourse with her fellow creatures she was governed by principles 
of humanity. I like to praise and reward loudly, to blame quietly,” she 
once justly .^mark ^ in conversation with S^gur; she sought to avoid occa- 
sions of oft. Tiding anyone, and was particularly careful in her intercourse 
with servants ; “ I will live ' lake my^lf not feared,’ ’ she once said, ob^rving 
that the stove-heater, who had deserved reproof for some neglect, avoided 
meeting her. Often when Catherine ''•^d given an order she would make 
excuses for the trouble and labour it oc casioned. Krapovitski gives instances 
of such solicitude on her part; more than once the empr^, when impatient 
or irritated, having expressed herself somewhat sharply, afterwa^ ac^owl- 
edged her hastiness and endeavoured to repair her fault. 
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It is said that Catherine, who awoke early and usually rose at six in the 
morning, so valued the tranquillity of her servants that without requiring 
assistance she dressed herself, lit the fire, and without distobing anyone aat 
down to her books and papers. Various anecdotes are to be found in the 
narratives of contemporaries testifying to her indulgence to her servants and 
her want of sufficient severity in her intercourse with them. When she was 
in a passion she turned up her sleeves, walked about the room, drank a glass 
of water, and deferred judgment. Her capacity for removing any misunder- 
standing that might have arisen between herself and others was particularly 
remarkable. In her letters to various great lords we meet with frequent 
exhortations not to give way to despair but to take courage, to believe in 
their own capacities, and to hope for success. In moments of danger she 
knew how to raise the spirits of those around her, inspiring them with firmness 
and courage. 

The distinguishing features of Catherine’s character were gaiety, humour, 
and an inclination for fun and amusements. She once remarked; “ As to 
the gaiety of character of Frederick the Great, it must be observed that it 
proceeded from his superiority: was there ever a ^eat man who was not dis- 
tinguished by his gaiety and who did not possess in himself an inexhaustible 
store of it? ” She took the greatest pleasure in going to masquerades and, while 
preserving the strictest incognito, talking to various people; she herself 
related in detail how she had once gone to a mascuerade in male attire and 
had made a declaration of love to a young girl wao never suspected that it 
was the empress talking to her. It must not be regarded as a matter of 
chance or an act of complaisance that such a multitude of anecdotes testify- 
ing to the magnanimity of Catherine have been preserved; many contempo- 
raries who do not unconditionally praise her maintain however that she was 
capable of listening to unpleasing i:ruths, of recognising her faults and defi- • 
ciencies, and of restraining her anger. Such assertions are to be met with 
in ^zumovski, Derjavin, Mussin-Pushkin, and Teplov. 

Of course traits are not wanting which show her obstinacy, self-will, and 
arrogance. Derjavin cites several circumstances to prove that in her actions 
Catherine was oj'ten governed by personal considerations and desires rather 
than the real good of the state and strict justice. It is also not without rea- 
son that she is reproached with the fact that, while protesting against the 
use of tortures and corporal punishment, she allowed full scope to the cruel- 
ties of Sheshkovski who frequently with his own hand tortured accused per- 
sons in the most atrocious manner; we cannot however determine how far 
the empress was cognisant of his barbarous treatment. Referring to some 
instances of arbitrariness and infringement of the law, Prince Scherbatov 
remarks that the empress held herself above the law and that she thus herself 
set a pernicious example to the great noblemen and dignitaries who imitated 
her in this respect. 

As to Catherine’s piety, Frederick II plainly accused her of hypocrisy and 
bigotry. We bear in mind that it was not easy for her to adopt the orthodox 
faith, but that when she had adopted it she used outward piety as a means of 
stren^hening her position in Russia. By strictly observing the rules of the 
church, and conscientiously fulfilling her religious duties, she endeavoured to 
produce a certain impression on her subjects. At the same time she remained 
true to the principles of toleration preached in the literature of enlightenment. 
When Voltaire reproached her, saying that she humiliated herself by kissing 
the priest’s hand, she justified her^lf oy replying that it was only m outward 
observance which would little by little become obsolete. There is no doubt 
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that Catherine’s piety did not spring from any deep feeling. In her letters 
to Grimm, sallies against Luther and the Lutherans are to be met with more 
than once; she despised Lutherans for their intolerance and ^yeral times 
prai^ the orthodox faith as the best in the world; she compared it to an oak 
tree with deep roots. 

Side by side with such remarks we meet with bold sallies both from the 
lips and in the letters of the empress gainst excessive piety and fanaticism; 
such are certain caustic remarks referring to Maria Theresa and the queen of 
Portugal In certain jeux d' esprit which she allowed herself in connection 
with questions of the church and religion in her letters to Grimm, the same 
rationalism is to be observed as that which distinguished the votaries of French 
literature of the time. Catherine praised the works of Nicholas Sebaldus 
Nothanker, especially, because hypocrisy was condemned in them. Deep reli- 
gious and philosophical questions she did not like; her chief characteristic 
was a certain worldliness. Her point of view was optimistic and her principal 
rule of earthly wisdom, gaiety. She did not like to meditate on saa events, 
to give way to grief, to dwell upon gloomy subjects; and this partly explains 
her esteem for Voltaire, whom she called the “ god of gaiety.” This pla3rful- 
ness and vivacity, this freshness and gaiety she preserved to the end of her 
life.^ 






CHAPTER IX 

RUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC EPOCH 

[1796-1815 A-D.] 

PerLaps no sorereig^ since tlie days of the Antonines ever was 
called to higher destinies, or more worthily filled an important place 
in the theatre of the world, than the emperor Alexander I. Placm at 
the head of the most powerful and rising empire in existence, stationed 
midway between ancient civilisation and barbaric vigour, he was called 
to take the lead in the ^eat struggle for European freedom ; to com- 
bat with the energy and enthusiasm of the desert the superiority of 
advanced information, and meet the condensed military force of a revo- 
lution, which had beaten down all the strength of continental power, 
with the dauntless resolution and enduring fortitude ivhich arise in 
the earlier ages of social existence Well and nobly he fulfilled his 
destiny. Repeatedly defeated, never subdued, he took counsel, lilie 
his great predecessor Peter, from misfortune, and prepared in silence 
those invincible bands which, in the day of trial, hurled hack the 
most terrible array which ambition had ever marshalled against the 
liberties of mankind. — AusOH.-^ 


EARLY MEASURES OF THE REIGN OF PAUL I 

The emperor Paul I, Catherine's successor, had been long known for his 
singularities, his great dislike of the French, and to everything which Cath- 
erine had done. He appeared desirous of proceeding directly on the very 
opposite course to that which she had followed. She had chiefly directed her 
attention to foreign relations and affairs, whilst he appeared to occupy his 
mind solely with the internal state of his dominions- His very first act was 
a proof that he was quite ready to go in opposition to all the ordinary rules 
of political prudence, and when und.er the influence of his humour to follow 
his views, reckless of consequences. He caused splendid funeral honours 
and services to be performed for his^ murdered father, and forced the auda- 
cious and godless, though clever criminals, who had helped to place his mother 
on the throne, to be publicly exposed to the gaze of the people. Notwith- 
standing this, he suffered them to remain in possession of their honours and 
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estates, whilst he designated them as murderers, and reminded the ipeople that 
his mother had taken part in the murder of his father. The boo y of Peter 
nr, which had been deposited in the convent of Alexander Nevski, was by 
his carders placed beside that of his wife; and it was notified by an inscription 
in the Hussian language that, though separated in life, in death they were 
united. 

Alexis Orlov and Prince Baratinski, two of the murderous band, were 
compelled to come to St. Petersburg to accompany the funeral procession on 
foot, but they were not so treated as to prevent them afterwards from doing 
further mischdef. Alexis obtained permission to travel in foreign countries. 
Baratinski was ordered never again to show himself at court; which, under 
existing circumstances, could not to him be otherwise than an agreeable com- 
mand. Single proofs of tender feeling, of a noble heart, and touching good- 
ness, nay even the emperor’s magnanimous conduct towards Kosciuszko and 
his brethren m arms, combined with his sympathy with the fate of Poland, 
could not reconcile a court, such as that of Eussia under Catherine n had 
become, and a city like that of St. Petersburg, to the change of the court into 
a guard-room, and to the daily varying humours of a man of eccentric and half- 
deranged mind. Even the improvements in the financial affairs of the coun- 
try were regarded -as ruinous innovations by those who in times past had 
profited by the confusion. The whole of Russia, and even the imperial fam- 
ily, were alarmed and terrified; a complete flood of decrees, often contradictory, 
and mutually abrogatory, followed one another in quick succession; and the 
mad schemes of the emperor, who was, nevertheless, by no means wicked or 
insensible to what was good and true, reminded all observers of the most 
u-ihappy times of declining Rome.2> 

Im'perial Eccen^cities 

The guards, that dangerous body of men who had overturned the throne 
of the father, and who had long considered the accession of the son as the 
term of their military existence, were rendered incapable of injuring him by 
a bold and vigorous step, and treated without the least deference from the 
first day. Paul incorporated in the different raiments of guards his battal- 
ions that arrived from Gatshina, the officers of which he distributed among 
the various companies, promoting them at the same time two or three steps; 
so that simple lieutenants or captains in the army found themselves at once 
captains in the guards, a place so important and hitherto so honoured, and 
which gave the rank of colonel, or even of brigadier. Some of the old cap- 
tains of the first families in the kingdom found themselves under the command 
of officers of no birth, who but a few years before had left their com panies, as 
sergeants or corporals, to enter into the battalions of the grand duke. This 
bold and hasty change, wffich at any other time would have been fatal to its 
author, had only the effect of inducing a few hundreds of officers, subalterns 
and others, to retire. 

Paul, alarmed and enraged at this general desertion, went to the barracks, 
flattered the soldiers, appeased the officers, and endeavoured to retain them 
by excluding from all employ, civil and military, those who should retire in 
future. He afterwards issu^ an order that every officer or subitem who 
had resigned, or should give in his resignation, should quit the capital within 
four-and-twenty hours, and return to his own home. It did not enter into 
the head of the person who drew up the ukase that it contained an absurdity; 
for several of the officers were natives of St. Petersburg, and had familfes resid- 
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ing in the city. Accordingly, some of them retired to their homes without 
quitting the capita, not oloeying the first part of the order, lest they should 
be found guilty of disobedience to the second. Arkarov, who was to see it 
put in force, having informed the emperor of this contradiction, drected 
that the injunction to quit St. Petersburg should alone be obeyed. A num- 
ber of young men were consequently taken out of their houses as crinoinals, 
put out of the city, with orders not to re-enter it, and left in the road without 
shelter, and without any furred garments, in A^ery severe weather. Those 
who belonged to very remote provinces, for the most part wanting money 
to carry them thither, wandered about the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, 
where sevend perished from cold and want. 

The finances of the empire, exhausted by the prodigalities and still more 
by the waste of Catherine’s reign, required a prompt remedy; and to this 

Paul seemed at first to turn his thoughts. 
Partly from hope, partly from fep, the 
pa oer money of the crown rose a little in 
va.ue. It was to be simposed that the 
grand duke of all the Russias, who for 
thirty years had been obliged to live on 
an income of a hundred thousand rubles 
(£10,000) per annum, would at least 
have learnt economy per force; but he 
was soon seen to rush into the most un- 
measured sumptuosity, heap wealth upon 
some, and lavish favours upon others, 
with as much profusion as his mother, 
and with still less discernment. The 
spoils of Poland continued to add to the 
riches of men already too wealthy. All 
he could do towards restoring a sort of 
equilibrium between his receipts and 
disbursements was to lay an exorbitant 
tax on aU the classes of his slaves. The 
•poll-tax of the wretched i^rfs was dou- 
bled, and a new tax was imposed upon 
the nobles, which, however, the serfs would ultimately have to pay. After 
the first impressions which his accession caused in the heart of Paul, pun- 
ishments and disgraces succeeded with the same rapidity and profusion with 
which he had lavished his favours. Several experienced the two extremes in 
a few days. It is true that most of these punishments at first appeared 
just; but then it must be allowed that Paul could scarcely strike any but 
the guilty, so corrupt had been all who were about the throne. 

A whim which caused no little surprise was the imperial prohibition of 
wearing round hats, or rather the sudden order to take them away or tear 
them to pieces on the heads of those who appeared in them. This occasioned 
some disgraceful scenes in the streets, and particularly near the palace. The 
Cossacks and soldiers of the police fell on the passengers to uncover their 
heads, and beat those who, not knowing the reason, attempted to defend 
themselves. An English merchant, going through the street in a sledge, was 
thus stopped, and luis hat snatched off. Supposing it to be a robbery, he 
leaped out of his sledge, knocked down the soldier, and called the guard. 
Instead of the guard, arrived an officer, who overpowered and bound him; 
but as they were carrying him before the police, he was fortunate enough to 
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meet the coach of the English minister, who was going to coui-t, and claimed 
his protection. Sir Charles Whitworth made his complaint to the emperor; 
who, conjecturing that a iound hat might be the national dress of the English 
as it was of the Swedes, said that his order had been misconceived, and he 
would explain himself more fully to Arkarov. The next day it was poblishecf 
in the streets and bouses that strangers who were not in the emperor’s ser- 
vice, or naturalised, were not comprised in the prohibition. Round ha.ts were 
now no longer pulled off; but those who were met with this unlucky head- 
dress were conducted to the police to ascertain their country, if they were 
found to be Russians, they were sent for soldiers; and wof. Lo a Frenchman 
who had been met with ip this dr^, for he would have been condemned as a 
Jacobin. 

A regulation equally incomprehensible was the sudden prohibition of har- 
nessing horses after the Russian mode. A fortnight was allowed for procur- 
ing harness in the German fashion: after the expiration of which, the police 
were ordered to cut the traces of every carriage tfce horses of which were har- 
nessed in the ancient manner. As soon as this r^ulation was made public, 
several persons dared not venture abroad, stall less appear in their carriages 
near the palace, for fear of bekig insulted The hamei^-makers availed them- 
selves of the oecasicn to chaige exorbitant prices. To dress the ishvoshishkit 
or Russian coiu.-inen, in the German fashion, was attended with another 
mconvenieuce. of them would neither part with their long beards, their 

kaftans, nor their roimd hats; still less would they tie a false tail to their 
short h?ir, which produced the most ridiculous scenes and figures in the 
world. At length the emperor had the ve:mtion to be obliged to change his 
rigorous order into a simple invitation to his subjects gradually to adopt the 
Geiman fashion of dreSs, if they wdshed to merit his favour. Another reform 
with respect to carriages : the great nmnber of splendid equipages that swarmed 
in the streets of St. Petersburg disappeared in an instant. The officers, even 
the generals, came to the parade on foot, or in little sledges, which also was 
not without its dangers. 

It was anciently a point of etiquette for every person who met a Russian 
autocrat, his wife, or son, to stop his horse or coach, alight, and prostrate 
himself in the snow or in the mud. This barbarous homage, difficult to be 
paid in a large city where carriages pass in great numbers, and always on the 
gallop, had been completely abolished under the reign of the polished Cath- 
erine. One of the first cares of Paul was to re-establish it in all its rigour. A 
general officer, who passed on without his coachman’s observing the emperor 
riding by on horseback, was stopped, and immediately put imder arrest. 'Hie 
same unpleasant circumstance occurred to sever^ othem, so that nothing 
was so much dreaded, either on foot or in a carriage, as the meeting of the 
emperor. 

The ceremony established within the palace became equ^ly strict, and 
equally dreaded. Woe betide him who, when permitted to kiss the hand of 
Paul, did not make the floor resound by striking it with hfe knee as loud as 
a soldier with the butt-end of his firelock. It was requisite, too, that the 
salute of the lips on his hand should be heard, to certify the reality of the 
kiss, as well as of the genuflection. Prince George Galitzin, the chamberlain, 
was put under arrest on the spot by his majesty himself, for havii^ made 
the bow and kis!^ the hand too negligently. 

If this new reign was fatal to the army and to the poor gentry, it was still 
more so to the unhappy peasantry. A re^rt being sprwul that Paul was 
about to restrict the power of masters over their slav^, and give the peasants 
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of the lords the same advantages as those of the crown, the people of the 
capital were much pleased with the hopes of this change. At this juncture 
an officer set off for his regiment, which lay at Orenberg. On the road he 
was asked about the new emperor, and what new regulations he was making. 
He related what he had seen, and what he had heard; among the rest, men- 
tioning the ukase wliich was soon to appear in favour of the peasants. At 
this news, those of Tver and Novgorod indulged in some tumultuous actions, 
wMch were considered as symptoms of rebellion. Their masters were vio- 
lently enraged with them; and the cause that had led them into error was 
discovered. Marshal Repnin was immediately despatched at the head of 
some troops against the insurgents; and the officer wio load unwittingly given 
rise to this false hope, by retailing the news of the city on his road, was soon 
brought back in confinement. The senate of St. Petersburg judged him 
deserving of death, and condemned him to be broken, to undergo the pun- 
ishment of the knout, and if he survived this, to labour in the mines. The 
emperor confirmed the sentence. This was the first criminal trial that was 
laid before the public; and assuredly it justified but too well those remains 
of §hame which had before kept secret similar outrages. 

The most prominent of Paul’s eccentricities was that mania which, from 
his Gftridhood, he displayed for the military dress and exercise. This passion 
in a prince no more indicates the general or the hero than a girl’s fondness for 
dressing and imdressing her doll foretokens that she will be a good mother. 
Frederick the Great, the most accomplished soldier of his time, is well known 
to have had from his boyhood the most insuperable repugnance to all those 
minutkn -qf .a corporal to which. his father would have subjected him; this 
was even the lint sojurce of that disagreement which ever subsisted between 
the father and the son* Frederick, however, became a hero; his father was 
never ^y thing more thrm a- corporal. Peter III pushed his soldato-mania 
to a ridiculous point, fancying he made Frederick his model. He loved 
soldiers and arms, as a man lovas horses and dogs. He knew nothing but 
how to exercise a regiment, and never went abroad but in a captain’s 
uniform. 

Paul, in his mode of life when grand duke, and his conduct after his 
accession, so strongly resembled his father that, changLig names and dates, 
the history of the one might be taken for that of the other. Both were edu- 
cated in perfect ignorance of business, and resided at a distance from court, 
where they were treated as prisoners of state rather than heirs to tho crown 
and whenever they presented themselves appeared as aliens a.ucl strangers, 
having no concern with the royal family. Tiie aunt of the father (Elizabeth) 
acted precisely as did the mother of the son. The endeavours of each were 
directed to prolong the infancy of their heirs, and to perpetuate the feeble- 
ness of their minds. The young princes were both distinguished by personal 
vivacity and mental insensibility, by an activity which, untrained and neg- 
lected, degenerated into turbulence; the father was sunk in debauchery, the 
son lost in the most insignificant trifles. An unconquerable aversion to study 
and reflection gave to both that infatuated taste for military parade, which 
would probably have displayed itself less forcibly in Paul had he been a wit- 
ness of the ridicule they attached to Peter. The education of Paul, however, 
was much more attended to than that of his father. He was surrounded in 
infancy by persons of merit, and his youth promised a capacity of no ordi- 
nary kind. It must also be allowed that he was exempt from many of the 
vices which disgraced Peter; temperance and regularity of manners were 
prominent features of his character — ^ features the more commendable, as 
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before his mother and himself they were rarely to be found in a Russian auto- 
crat. To the same cause, education, and his knowledge of the langi^e and 
chstracter of the nation, it was owing that he differed from his father in other 
valuable qualities. 

The similarity which, in some instances, marked their conduct towards 
their wives, is still more striking; and in their amours^ a singular coincidence 
of taste is observable. Catherine and Mare weias the most beautiful women 
of the court, yet both failed to gain the affections of their husbands. Cath- 
erine had an ambitious soul, a cultivated mind, and the most amiable and 
polished manners. In a man, however^ whose attachments were confined to 
soldiers, to the pleasures of the bottle, and the fumes of tobacco, she excited 
no other sentiment than disgust and aveiuion. He was smitten with an 
object less respectable, and less difficdt to please. The countess^ Vorontzov, 
fat, ugly in her person and ^mIga^ in her manners, was more suitable to his 
depraved military taste, and she became his mistress. In like manner, the 
regular beauty of Marie, ^;he unalterabie sweetness of her disposition, her 
unwearied complaissnce, her docility as a wife, and her tenderness as a 
mother were not sufficient to prevent Paul from attaching himself to Made- 
moiselle Nelidov, whose disposition and qualities better accorded with his 
own, and afterv;?rds to a young lad}^ of the name of Lopukhin, who, it is 
believed, rejected his suit. To the honour of Paul it is related that he sub- 
imited to that mortifying repulse with the most chivalric patience and gen- 
erosity. Nelidov was ugly and diminutive, but seemed desirous, by her wit 
and address, to compensate for the disadvantages of her joerson; for a woman 
to l>e in love with Paul it was necessary she should resemble him. 

On their accession to the throne, neither the father nor the son was a 
favourite wdth the court or the nation, yet both acquired immediate popu- 
larity and favour. The first steps of Paul a]ppeared to be directed, but 
improved, by those of Peter. The liberation ox Kosciuszko and other pris- 
oners brought to public recollection the recall of Biron, Munich, and Lestocq, 
with this difference — that Peter III did not disgrace these acts of clemency 
and justice by ridiculous violences, or by odious and groundless persecutions. 
Both issued ukases extremely favourable to the nobility, but from motives 
essentially different, and little to the honour of the son. The father granted 
to the Russian gentry those natural rights which every man ought to enjoy; 
while the son attempted the folly of creating a heraldic nobility in Russia, 
where that Gothic institution had never been knowm. In the conduct which 
he observed towards the clergy, Paul, however, showed himself a superior 
politician. Instead of insulting the priests, and obliging them to shave their 
Deards, he bestow^ed the orders of the empire on the bishojos, to put them on a 
footing with the nobility, and flattered the populace and the priesthood by 
founding churches, in obedience to preteijdci inspiration. 

In his military operations, however, ;‘*«jlicy appears to have abandoned 
him, because here he gave the reins to his ruling passion. The quick and 
total change of discipline he introduced in his arini«'s created him nearly as 
many enemies as there were officers and soldiers. In the distrust and sus- 
pi<^ons which incessantly haunted him, his inferiority to his father is aJso 
evident. One of the first acts of Peter III was to abolish the political inqui- 
sition established by Elizabeth; whereas Paul prosecuted no scheme v/ith 
greater, alacrity than that of establishing a system of spies, and devising 
meaas- for the encouragement of inf<!rnicrs. The blind confidence of the 
father, was -his.- ruin, but it flowed from a humanitj^ of disposition always 
worthy ’ofiresppot. The distrust of the son did not save him; it was the 
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offspring of a timorous mind, which by its suspicions was more apt to pro- 
voke than to elude treason.* 


Paul’s Foreign Policy 

In regard to foreign matters Paul’s initial policy was one of peace. He 
put a stop to the levying of recruits after the manner adopted by his mother 
— that is, in the proportion of three men to every five hundred souls — 
recalled his army from Persia, and left Georgia to take care of itself. He 
showed compassion for the Poles, recalled the prisoners from Siberia, trans- 
ferred King Stanislaus from Grodno to St. Petersburg, visited Kosciuszko at 
Schlusselburg and released him in comjcany with the other prisoners. He 
bade Kolitchev, envoy extraordinary at !Berlin, inform the king that he, Paul, 
wished neither conquest nor aggrandisement. He dictated to Ostermann a 
circular directed to the foreign powers, in which he declared that of aU the 
countries of the world Russia alone had been constantly engaged in war since 
1756; that forty years of warfare liad reduced the population; that the 
emperor’s humanity would not allow him to withhold from his beloved sub- 
jects the peace for which they longed; that though on account of these con- 
siderations Russia could take no active part in the struggle against France, 
the emperor would “ nevertheless remain closely united with his allies, and 
would use every means to oppose the rise of the mad French Republic which 
threatened all Europe with upheaval by the destruction of its laws, privi- 
leges, property, religion, and customs.” He refused all armed assistance to 
Austria, which was alarmed at Napoleon’s victories in Italy, and recalled the 
fleet that Catherine had adjoined to the English fleet for the purpose of 
blockading the coasts of France and Holland. He even received overtures 
made by Caillard, the French envoy to Prussia, and caused him to be informed 
that the em]peror “ did not consider himself at war with the French, that he 
had never done anything to harm them, but was rather disposed to keep 
peace with them, and would induce his allies to hasten the conclusion of war, 
to which end he offered the mediation of Russia.” 

It was not long, however, before relations again became strained between 
France and Russia. By the Treaty of Campo Formio the Ionian Isles had 
been given to the French, who thus acquired a threatening position in the 
East and increased power over the Divan. The Directory authorised Dom- 
browski to organise Polish legions in Italy. Panin, at Berlin, intercepted a 
letter from the Directory to the French envoy, which spoke of a restoration 
of Poland under a prince of Brandenburg. Paul, on his side, took into his 
pay the troops of the prince of Cond6, and established ten thousand 6migr^ 
in Volhinia and Podolia. He offered an asylum to Louis XVTII after his flight 
from Brunswick, and installed him in the ducal palace at Mitau with a pension 
of 200,000 roubles. The news that a French expedition was being secretly 
organised at Toulon made him fear for the security of the coasts of the Black 
Sea, which were immediately put in a state of defence. The abduction of 
Zagurski, the Russian consul at Corfu, the capture of Malta by Napoleon, the 
arrival at St. Petersburg of the banished knights who offered Paul the pro- 
tectorate of their order and the title of grand, master, the invasion of Helve- 
tian territory by the Directory, the expulsion of the pope and the proclama- 
tion of the feoman Republic— all were events that precipitated the ru]>ture. 

Paul concluded an alliance with Turkey which had been disturbed by an 
Egyptian invasion, also with England, Austria, and the kingdom of Naples. 
Thus, by the double aggrebduu of Bonaparte a^inst Malta and Egypt, Kus- 
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sia and Turkey were fed, contrary to all traditions, to make common cause. 
Paul pledged himself to unite his fleet with the Turkish and English squa- 
dron, and to furnish one body of troops for a descent on Holland, another 
for the conquest of the Ionian Isles, and a grand auxiliary army for the cam- 
paigns in Itmy and Switzerland. 

In the autumn of 1798 a Turkish-Russian fleet captured the French gar- 
risons in the Ionian Isles. The king of Naples invaded the territory of the 
Roman Republic, but Championnet brought the Neapolitan troops back on 
to their own ground, and after making a triumphal entry into Naples pro- 
claimed the Parthenopean Republic. 

THE CAMFAIGNS OF KORSAJIOV AND SUVAKOV (1798-1790) 

The Russian army in Switzerland was placed under the command of Rim- 
ski-Korsakov, that of Holland under the orders of Herinaim; w'hile Austria, 
at the suggestion of England, requested that the victor of Fokshani and of 
the Rinmik should receive the command of the Austro-Russian armv. Flat- 
tered by this mark of deference, Paul I recalled Suvarov from exile in his 
village. '' Suvarov has no need of laurels,^* wrote the ozar, but the courstry 
has need of Suvarov.’’^ 

A few days after the battle of Magnano, Suvarov arrived on the Mincio 
with the first division of his forces, twenty thousand strong, and took the 
command of all the allied troops in Itaty. llie jealousy ot the Austrian gen- 
erals was naturally excited and they called a council of war, in order to 
examine his plans. The members of the council, beginning at the 3 mungest, 
proposed their several schemes. Suvarov quietly heard tiaem all, and vrhen 
they had done, took a slate, drew two lines, and said, “Here, gentlemen, are 
the French, and here the Russians; the latter will march against the former 
and beat them.” So saying, he rubbed out the French line, and added, “ This 
is all my plan; the council is concluded.” 

Suvarov kept his word, and in less than three months swept the French 
entirely out of Lombardy and Piedmont. Thrusting himself between the 
three French armies of Switzerland, northern Italy, and the Parthenopean 
Republic, it was his purpose, in concert with the archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria, to penetrate into France on its most defenceless side, by the Vosges and 
the Jura, the same quarter on which the great invasion of 1814 was after- 
wards effected. Tbe campaign opened on the 25 th of April, on the steep 
banks of the Adda, behind which Moreau had posted his diminished force of 
twenty-eight thousand men in three divisions. The passage was forced with 
immense loss to the French, who were compelled to abandon Milan, which 
Suvarov entered in triumph on the 29th. 

After a week’s delay, auring which all the principal places of Lombardy 
surrendered to the allies, Suvarov followed Moreau’s retreat, and endeavoured 
to dislodge him from his advantageous position on the Po. Not succeeding 
in this attempt as rapidly as suited his impetuous habits, the Rassian general 
suddenly changed his purpose, and advanced against Turin, whilst Mcreau 
at the same moment had resolved to retire to Turin ^d the crests of the 
Apennines, in order to preserve his communications with France. On the 
27th of May, Vukassovitch, who commanded the advance guanl of the Rus- 
sians, su^rii^ Turin, and forced the French to take refuge in the citadel, 
leaving in the hands of the victors nearly three hundred pieces of artillerv, 
sixty thousand muskets, and an enormous Quantity of ammunition and mili- 
tary stores. Moreau’s army, &us deprived of all its resources, was saved 
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from destruction only by the extraordinary ability of its commander, v;ho 
led it safely towards Genoa by a mountain path, which was rendered prac- 
ticable for artillery, in four clan’s. With the exception of a few fortresses, 
nothing now temamed to the French of all ?^hipolcon's conquests in nonthern 
Italy; they had been lost in less time than it had taken to make them. 

Exulting in the brilliant success of his arms, faul bestowed another sur- 
name, Italienski, or the Italian, on his victorious^ general, and ordered by an 
express uku?.e that Suvarov should be universally regardetl as tlie greatest 
commander that had ever appeared. Meanwhile the results of his skill and 
vigour weie neutralised by the selfish policy of the Austrian court, which had 
become by the Treat}' of Cainpo Formio, and the acquisition of Venice, in 
some degree an actual accomplice wnth the aggressors against whom it was 
in arms. Su'v'arov was compelled to submit to the dictation of the emperor 
Friiacis I, . nvi deeply disgusted he declared that he was no longer of any use 
in Italy, and that he desired nothing so ardently as to be recalled. 

The disasters of the Fi'entli in upper Italy Avere fatal to their ascendancy 
in fije soutiu .* nd Macdonakl received orders to abandon the Parthenopean 
] ' u bhc, and m . Ae : i is forces Avith those of Moreau. His retreat was exposed 

to creat dangers by the uniA^crsal insurrection of the peasants; but he accom- 
pli i.ed it AviLli great rapidity and skill. The two Frencfh commanders then 
concerted measures to dislodge the allies from their conquests — a project 
wiiicli seeme-l : ot unlikely to be fufiUed. so obstinately had the Aulic council 


adliered lo ^lic c»ld system of dispersing the troops all over the territory which 
they occanied. Though the allies had above a hundred tliousand men in the 
field, they could hardly assemble thirty thousand at any one point: and 
Macdonald might easily have destroyed them in detail could he nave fallen 
upon them vX once; but the time he spent in reorganising his army in Tus- 
cany, and in concei ting measures with Moreau, Avas well employed by Suvarov 
in promtAly concentrating his forces. Macdonald advanced against him Avdth 
an arniy of thirty-seven tliousand men, taking Modena on his way, and 
driving Ikhvmzollern out of it after a bloody engagement. The two armies 
met on the Trebbia, where a first and indecisive action took place on the 
17tli of Juno; it was reneAA’ed on each of the two following days, and victory 
finally remained Avith the Russians. In this terrible battle of three days, the 
most obsrinatel'y contested and bloody that had occurred since the begin- 
ning of the Avar, the loss on both sides was excessive; that of the French Avas 
above tvvelve thousand in killed and wounded, and that of the allies not 


much less. But nearly equal losses told with very unequal severity on the 
resjjective combatants; those of the allies Avmuld speedily be retrieved by 
large reinforcements, but the republicans had expended their last resources, 
were cut off from Moreau, and had no second army to fall back upon. Mac- 
donald with infinite difficulty regained the positions he had occupied before 
the advance to the Trebbia, after losing an immense number of prisoners. 

The fall of rhe citadel of Turin on the 20th of June was of great importance 
to the allies; for besides disengaging their besieging force it put into their 
■lands one of the strongest fortresses in Piedmont, and an immense quantity 
>f artillery and ammunition. This event, and Suvarov’s victory on the Treb- 
bia, checked the succe-ssful operations of Moreau, and compelled him to fall 
back to his former defensive position on the Apennines. Again, contrary to 
Suvarov's wishes, the allied forces were divided for the purpose of reducing 
Mantua and Alexandria, and occupying Tuscany. After the fall of those two 
foi-tresscs, Suvarov laid siege to Tortona, when Joubert, who had meanwhile 
superseded Moreau, marched against him at the head of the combined forces 
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of the French. On the 15th of August, another desperate battle was fought 
at Novi, in which Joubert was killed, but from which neither side derived 
any particular advant^e. The French returned to their former positions, 
and ^he Italian campaign was ended. 

Suvarov now received orders to join his forces with those under Korsa- 
kov, who was on the Upper Rhine with thirty thousand men. The archduke 
Charles might, even without this fresh reinforcement, have already annihi- 
lated Massena had he not remained for three months, from June to August, 
in complete inactivity; at the very moment of Suvarovh expected arrival, he 
allowed the important passes of the St. Gotthard to be again carried by a 
coup-de-main by the French, under General Leeourbe, who drove the Aus- 
trians from the Simplon, the Furka, the Grimsel, and the Devil's Bridge. The 
archduke, after an unsuccessful at tempt to push aerass the Aar at Dettlngen, 
suddenly quitted the scene of war and advanced down the Rhine for the pur- 
pose of supporting the English expedition under the duke of York against 
Holland. This unexpected turri in affairs proceeded from Vienna. Ihe Vien- 
nese cabinet was jealous of Russia. Suvarov played the master in Italy, fav- 
oured Sardinia at the expense of the house of Habsburg, and deprived the 
Austrians of the laurels and the advantages they had won. The archduke, 
accordingly, received orders to remain inactive, to abandon the Russians, 
and finally to withdraw to the north; by this movement Suvarov's trium- 
phant progress was checked, he was compelled to cross the Alps to the aid 
of Korsakov, and to involve himself in a mountain warfare ill-suited to the 
habits of his soldiery. 

Korsakov, whom Bavaria had been bribed with Russian gold to furnish 
with a corps one thousand strong, was supported solely by Kray and Hotze 
with twenty thousand men. Massena, taking advantage of the departure of 
the archduke and the non-arrival of Suvarov, crossed the Limmat at Dietikon 
and shut Korsakov, who had imprudently stationed himself with his 'whole 
army in Zurich, so closely in that, after an engagement that lasted two days, 
from the 15th to the 17th of September, the Russian general was compelled 
to abandon his artillery and to force his way through the enemy. Ten thou- 
sand men were all that escaped. Hotze, w^ho had advanced from the Orisons 
to Sch'wyz to Suvarov's rencontre, was, at the same time, defeated and killed 
at Schanis. Suvarov, although aware that the road across the St. Gotthard 
was blocked by the Lake of Ltieeme, on which there were no boats, had the 
temerity to attempt the passage. In Airolo, he was obstinately opposed by 
the French under Leeourbe. aiid, although Sliveikovski contrived to turn this 
strong position by scaling the pathless rocks, numbers of the men were, ©"wing 
to Suvarov’s impatience, sacrificed before it. 

On the 24th of September, 1799, he at length climbed the St. Gotthard, 
and a bloody engagement, in which the French were worsted, took place on 
the Oberalpsee. Leeourbe blew up the Devil's Bridge, but, leaving the 
Umerloch open, the Russians pusbedl through that rocky gorge, and, dashing 
through the foaming Reuss, scaled the opposite rocks and d rove the French 
from their position behind the Devil's Bridge. Altoif on the lake was reached 
in safety by the Russian general, who was compelled, owing to the want of 
boats, to seek his way through the valleys of &hm;hen and Muotta, across 
the almost Impassable TOcks, to Schwyz. The heavy rains rendered the 
imdertaking still more arduous; the Russians, owing to the badness of the 
road, were speedily barefoot; the provisions were also exhausted. In this 
wretched state they reached Muotta on the 29th of September and learned 
the discouraging news of Korsakov's defeat. Massena had already set off in 
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the hope of cutting off Suvarov, but had missed his way. He reached Aitorf, 
where he joined Lecourbe on the 29th; Suvarov wqb already at Muotta, from 
whence, as Massena found on his arrival, he again retired across the Bm- 
gelburg, through the IQonthal. He was opposed on the lake of Klonth^ by 
Molitor, who was, however, forced to retire by Auffenberg, who had joined 
Suvarov at Aitorf and formed his advanced guard, Rosen, at the same time, 
beating off Massena with the rear-guard, taking five cannon and one thousand 
of his men prisoners. On the 1st of October, Suvarov entered Glarus, whe:e 
he rested until the Ith, when he crossed the Panixer Mountains through snow 
two feet deep to the valley of the Rhine, which he reached on the 10th, after 
losing the whole of his beasts of burden and two hundred of his men down 
the precipice; and here ended his extraordinary march, which had cost him 
the whole of his artillery, almost all his horses, and a third of his men. 

The archduke had, meanwhile, tarried on the Rhine, where he had taken 
Philippsburg and Mannheim, but had been unable to prevent the defeat of 
the English expedition under the duke of York by General Brune at Bergen, 
on the 19th of September. The archduke now, for the first time, made a 
retrograde movement, and approached Korsakov and Suvarov. The differ- 
ent leaders, however, did nothing but find fault with each other, and the czar, 
perceiving his project frustrated, suddenly recalled his troops, and the cam- 
paign came to a close. 

Paul’s anger fell without measure or reason on his armies and their chiefs. 
All the officers who were missing, that is to say who were prisoners in France, 
were broken as deserters, and Suvarov, instead of being received with 
well merited honours, was deprived of his coiimaand and not suffered to see 
the emperor’s face. This unjust severity broke the veteran’s heart. He died 
soon alter his return to St. Petersbux*g: and no Russian courtier, xior any 
member of the diplomatic body except the English ambassador, followed 
his remains to the grave. 

PAUL RECONCILED WITH FRANCE (ISOO A.D.) 

Frustrated in the objects for which he had engaged in war, Paul was now 
in a mood easily to be moved to turn his arms against the allies who had 
deceived his hopes. He had fought for the re-establiskment of monarchy in 
France, and of the old status quo in Europe; and the only result had been the 
aggrandisement of Austria, his own immediate neighbour, of whom he had 
much more leason to be jealous than of the remote power of France. The 
rapid steps, too, which Bonaparte was taking for the restoration of monarchical 
forms in that country were especially calculated to conciliate Paul’s good- 
will towards the first consul. The latter and his able ministers promptly 
availed themselves of this favourable disposition through the connections they 
had m^e in St. Petersburg. Fouche had such confidential correspondence 
even vdth ladies in the Russian capital, that he afterwards received the earliest 
and most correct intelligence of the emperor’s murder. TVo persons at the 
court of St- Petersburg were next gained over to France, or rather to Bona^ 
jiarte’s rising empire; the^ were the minister Rostoptchin, and the emperor's 
favourite, the Turk Kutaisov, who had risen with unusual rapidity from the 
situation of the emperor's barber to the rank of one of the first Russian nobles. 
He was also nearly connected by relationship with Rostoptchin. 

Rostoptchin first found means to send away General Dumouriez from St. 
Petersbui^, whither he had come for the purpose of carrying on his intrigues 
in favour of the Bourbons. He next sought to bring Louis Cobenzl also into 
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discredit with the emperor, and he succeeded in this, shor Jy before the open- 
ing of the campaigp in Italy in 1800, when the cabinet of Vienna was called 
upon to give a plain and direct answer to the questions peremptorily put by 
tne emperor of Russia. Paul r^uired that the cabinet should answer, without 
if or but, without circumlocution or reserve, whether or not Austria would, 
siccording to the terms of the treaty, restore the pope and the king to their 
dominions and sovereignty. Cobenzl was obliged to reply that if Austria were 
to give back Piedmont to the king of Sardinia it must still retain Tortona and 
Alessandria; and that it never would restore the three legations and Ancona. 
The measure of the emperor^s inaignation was now full; he forbade Count 
Cobenzl the court, and at a later period not only oi-deied him to leave the coun- 
try, but would not even allow an embassy or charge-d'affaires to remain. 

The emperor pioceeded more deliberately with regard to the English. At 
first he acted as if he had no desire to break with them; and he even allowed 
the Russians, whom they had hired for the expedition against Holland, to 
remain in Guernsey under Viomesnil's command, in order to assist their 
employers in an expedition against Brittany. The English government, how- 
ever, at length provoked him to extremities. They refused to redeem the 
Russians who had been made prisoners in their service, by giving in exchange 
for them an equa*‘ number of French, of whom their prisons were full; they 
refused to listen to any arrangements respecting the grand mastership of the 
knights of Malta, or even as to the protectorate of the order, and gave the 
clearest intimations that they meant to keep the island for themselves. Bona- 
parte seized upon this favourable moment for flattering the emperor, by acting 
as if he had really more respect for Paul than the two pqwerr for whom he had 
made such magnanimous sacrifices. Whilst the English refused to retieem 
the Russians made prisoners in their service by exchange, Bonaparte set them 
free without, either exchange or ransom. 

The emperor of Germany had broken his word, and neither r-^.ored the 
pope nor the king of Sardinia, whilst Bonaparte voluntarily offered to restore 
the one and give compensation to the other. He assailed the emperor in a 
masterly manner on his w^Jl side, causing the six or seven thousand Russians, 
whom the English refused to exchange, to be provided with new clothing and 
arms, and he wrote a letter to Panin, the Russian minister, in which he said 
that he was unwiUmg to suffer such brave soldiero as these Russians were to 
remain longer away from their native land on accoxmt of the English. In 
the same letter he paid another compliment to the emperor, and tlirew sn 
apple of mortal strife between him and England. Knowing as he did that his 
^rrison in Malta could not hold out much loi®r, he offer^ to place the 
island in the hands of the emperor Paul, as a third party. This was precisely 
what the emperor desired ; and Sprengporten, who was sent to France to bring 
away Ihe Russians, and to thank the first consul, was to occupy Malta with 
them. Ihe Russians were either to be conveyed thither by Nelson, who up 
to this time had kept the island closely blockaded, and was daily expecting 
its surrender, or at east he was to be ordered to let them pass; but both he 
and the English haughtily rejected the Russian mediation. 

Paul now came to a complete breach with England. First of all he recalled 
ids Russian troops from Guernsey, but on this occasion he was again baffled. 
It was of great importance to the Engii h cabinet that Bonaparte should not 
mmediately hear of the decided breach which had taken place l^tween them 
and the emperor, and they therefore prevailed upon Viomes^, an ^migrd, 
?yho had tJie command of the Russians in Guernsey, to remain some weeks 
longer, in opposition to the emperor’s will. Paul was vehemently indignant 
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at this conduct; Viomesnil; however, entered the English service, and was 
provided for by the English government in Portugal. 

Lord T^tworth was next obliged to leave Russia, as Count Cobenzl had 
previously been. Paul recalled his ambassadors from the courts of Vienna 
and London, and forthwith sent Count Kalitchev to Paris to enter into friendly 
negotiations with Bonaparte, In the meantime, the English had recourse to 
some new subterfuges, and promised, that in case Malta capitulated, they 
would consent to allow the island to be administered, till the conclusion of a 
peace, by commissioners appointed by Russia, England, and N^les. Paul had 
already named BaiHi de la. Ferrette for this purpose; but the English refused 
to acimowledge his nominee, and even to receive the Neapolitans in Malta, 
Before this took place, however, the emperor had come to issue with England 
on a totally dilfei'ent question. 

The idea of a union among the neutral powers, in opposition to the right 
alleged by England, when at war with any power whatsoever, to subject the 
ships of all neutral powers to search, had been relinquished by the empress 
Catherine in 1781, to please the English ambassador at her court; Paul now 
resumed the idea. Bonaparte intimated his concurrence, and Paul followed 
up the matter with great energy and zeal, as in this way he had an opportunity 
oi: exhibiting himself in the character of an imperial protector of the weak, a 
defender of justice and right, and as the head of a general alliance of the Eu- 
ropean powers. Prussia also now apjpeared to do homage to hiin, for the weak 
king was made to believe, that by a c .ose alliance between Russia and France, 
be might be helped to an extension of territory and an increase of subjects, 
without danger or cost to himself, or without war, which he abhorred beyond 
everything else. The first foundation, therefore, for an alliance between Rus- 
sia and France, was laid in Berlin, where Beumomrille, the French anobassador, 
was .commissioned to enter into negotiations with the Russian minister Von 
Kriidener. Beumonville promised, in Bonaparte's name, that the Russian 
mediation in favour of Naples and Sardinia worild be accepted, and that, in 
the question of compensations for the Grerman princes particular re^d would 
be hM to the cases of Baden and Wurtemberg. 

THE AEMt:j> NEUTHAIJrr (1800 A.D.) 

As to the armed neutrality by sea against England, Prussia could easilv 
consent to join this alliance, because she had in fact no navy; but it was much 
more difB^t for Sweden and Denmark, whose merchant ships were always 
accompanied by frigates. In case, therefore, ihe neutral powers came an 
understanding that no merchant vessels which were accompanied by a ship oi 
war should be compelled to submit to a search, this might at any time involve 
them in hostilities with England. In addition to Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prusffla, which, under Paul's iprotectorate, were to conclude an alliance for 
the protection of trading vessels belon^ng to neutral powers against the arro- 
gant claims of England, Bonaparte endeavoured to prevail upon the North 
Americans to join the alliance. They were the only jparties who, by a specific 
treat}^ in 1794, had acknowledged as a poiritive right what the others only 
submitted to as an unfounded pretenrion on the part of Epjghuid. On that 
occasion the Americans had broken with the French Republic on the subject 
of his treaty, and Barras and Talleyrand had been shameless enough to pro- 
pose that the Americans should pay a gratuity, in order to~ ede^ a 
renewal of their old friendship with I^rance, which proposal, however, ths 
Americans treated with contempt. 
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On the 30th of Sf_^tember, 1800, their ambassadors concluded an agree 
ment at Bonaparte^s country seat of Morfontaine, which referred especially tc 
the resistance which aU the neutral powers under the proteetora'. of the 
emperor of Russia were desirous of making to the pretensions and claims of 
England. The Americans first of all declared that neutral flags should make 
a neutral cargo, except in cases where the ship was actually laden wiih got < Is 
contraband of war. It was afTerwards precisely defined what wem to W 
considered goods contraband of wtir. By the fourth article it was determined 
that neutral ships must submit to be detained, but that the ships of war so 
detaining a merchantman with a view to search should remain at least at tlie 
flistanee of a cannomsliot, and only l>e allowed to send a boat with three men 
to examine the ship’s papers and cargo; and that in all cases in which a mer- 
chantman should be under convoy of a ship of war, no right of search should 
exist, because the presence of the convoy should be regarded as a suflicient 
guarantee against contraband. Inasmuch as England and Denmark w’ere at 
open issue concr ruing this last point, the Americans would have been inevit- 
ably involved in the dispute had they imn^ediatcly ratified the treaty of 
Morfontaine: tliey -were, lowev^er, far too cunning to fall inro this difficulty; 
and they did not therefore ratify 1he treaty till the Russian confederation 
had been dissolved^ 

Swedem and Denmark hail come to issue with England concerning the right 
of search in 1798 and 1799. when four frigates, two Swedish and two Danish, 
were captured and brought into Enghsh ports. Tnie, they were afterwards 
gi-cen up, but without any satisfaction, for the English still insisted upon the 
right of search. The dispute became most vehement in the ease of the Danish 
frigate Freya, which, together with the merchantmen under her convoy, were 
brought into an English poi*t, after a sharp engagement on the 25th of July, 
ISOC; and the English, aware of the hostile negotiations which were going on 
in the north, at once despatched an expedition against Denmark. 

Sixteen English ships of war suddenly appeared before Copenhagen, and 
most unexpectedly threatened the harbrnn* and city with a destructive bona- 
bardment, if Denmaik efid not at once acknowledge England’s right of search 
at sea. BAd this acknowledgment been made, Bonapai^e’s and the emperor’s 
]p]an would have been frustrated in its very origin ; but Denmark had the good 
i'ortune to possess, in its minister Bemstorff, the greatest diplomatist of the 
whole revolution^ era, who contrived for that time to save ^penhagen 
without the surrender of any rights. It was quite impossible to resist by force, 
but he refused tc enter upon the question of right or wrong; and in the agree- 
ment which he signed with Lord Whitworth on the 25th of August, 1800, he 
consented that in the meantime all occasion for dispute should be avoided, 
and thus the difficulty be postponed or removed. Denmark boimd herself 
no longer to send her merchantmen under convoy — whereupon the Fre^a, 
and the vessels by which she was accompanied, were set at liberty. On this 
occasion the emperor Paul offered himself as arbitrator; and when Lord 
T^itworth rejeefed Ms interference or arbitration, he immediately laid an 
embargo on aU the English sMps in Russian ports. 

Tlie news of the agreement entered into at Copenhagen, however, no sooner 
reached St. Petersburg, than this first embargo was removed, and the dispute 
carried on merely in a diplomatic manner. At last the emperor Paul put an 
end to this paper war, when Vaubois, who had defended Malta since Ju^, 
1798, against the Englisli, Russians, Neapolitans, and sometimes also the 
Portuguese, at length capitulated, on the 5th of September, 1800. The 
island was taken military possession of by the English without any reference 
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whatever to the order, to Naples, to the promise which they had made to the 
emperor, or to Bailli de la Ferrette, whom Paul had named as the repre- 
sentative of the order. As soon as this news reached St. Petersburg, Paul's rage 
and indignation knew no bounds. On the 7th of November, he no't only laid 
an embargo upon three hundred English ship« then in his ports, but sent the 
whole of their crews into the interior of Russia, and allowed them only a few 
kopecks a day for their support. ^ 

Lord Carysfort, the English ambassador in Berlin, was unable for six 
weeks to obtain any answer from the Prussian government with respect to its 
connection with the northern confederation, although he insisted strongly upon 
it; and yet Stedingk, the Swedish minister, and Rosenkranz, the Danish min- 
ister, had signed the agreement for an armed neutrality in the form of that of 
1780 as early as the 17th of Deeeml>er, 1800, in St. Petersburg, and the Prussian 
minister, Von Luft, in the name of his king, had signified his acceptance of 
the alliance on the 18th. When Lord Carysfort at length obtained an answer 
on the 12th of February to his demands, so long and repeatedly urged in vain, 
Haugw'tz had drawn it up equivocally both in form and contents. The 
emperor of Russia w^as so indignant at the ambiguity that he not only ex- 
pressed his feelings on the subject warmly, but also took some hostile measures 
against Prussia. 

On the other hand, the emperor invited Gustavus IV to St. Petersburg, whore 
he was received with the greatest splendour. He arrived at St. Petersburg at 
Christmas, 1300, and immediately, as if to insult the English, a grand meeting 
of the order of Malta was held; the king himself was loaded with ma’*ks of 
honour of every possible description, and nt the end of December he signed a 
new agreement by which the objects of that of the 16th of the same month 
were greatly enlarged. In the former alliance defensive operations alone were 
contemplated; but now offensive measures were also agreed uron, with the 
reservation, indeed, it they should become necessary. Paul took measures 
to refit his fleet, and an array was eqi^ped which was to be placed under the 
comnaands of ^Itikov, Pahlen, and Kutusov; the Danish f eet was in good 
condition; the Russian minister in Paris appeared to regard the circum- 
stances as ve^ favourable for fining Hanover to his master without danger 
or risk; and Pitt himself considered Qie state of affairs so unfavouiable, tliafc 
he seriously contemplated the propriety of retiring and making way for a new 
ministry, in order lO render a peace possible. This close confederacy against 
England was, however, dissolved at the very moment in which the first consul 
appeared to be disposed to favour Naples and Sardinia, in order to gratify 
the wishes of the emperor of R ussia. 

ASSASSINATION CF PAUL (18C1 A.D.) 

The catastrophe in St. Petersburg is easily explained by the continually 
changing humours of the emperor, byms mental derangement, which had been 
constantly on the increase for several months previous to lus murder, by the 
acts of violence and inju-stice which he aiffered himself to commit, ana by the 
dreadful apprehension which prevailed among all classes of society, from the 
empress and the gr^d duke down to •^e very lowest citizen. The emperor's 
sober and rational intervals became progressively rarer, so that no man was 
sure for an instant either of his place or his life; thousands of persons com- 
pletely innocent were sent to Siberia, and yet goodness and mildness alter- 
nated with cruel severity. The emperor one wliile exhibited the most striking 
magnanimity, at another the meanest vindictiveness. 
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The beautiful and ^virtuous empress had patiently submitted to her bus- 
band^s preference for the plain Nelidov, who at least treated her with honour 
and respect ; but she was obliged also to submit to his attachment to Lopukhin, 
who continually provoked strife. She endured these thin^ patiently, lived 
on ghod terms with the emperor, slept immediately under his chambers, and 
yet neither she nor her sons, Alexander and Cbnstantine, were able to escape 
the suspicions of his morbid mind. It was whispered, by persons in the 
coniidence of the court, that the emperor had said he would send the em press 
to Kalamagan, in the government of Astrakhan, Alexander to Schlusselburg, 
and Constantine tothe citadel of St, Petersburg. It is npt worth while to inquire 
what truth there may have been in these reports; everyone felt that the time 
had arriv^ to have recourse to the only means which can be employed in 
despotic kingdoms for effecting a complete change in the measures of govern- 
ment. This means is the murder of the despot, which in such circumstances 
was usually effected in the Homan Empire by the Pretorians, in Constantinople 
by the Janizaries, or by a clamorous and infuriated mob, in St. Petersburg by a 
number of confederate nobles; and in all these eases was r^rarded as a sort 
of necessary appendage to the existing constitution. 

Hostoptchin, the minister, who h^ long po^e^ed the emperor’s con- 
fidence, was dismii^ed and in disgrace; and Count Pahlen, who was at the head 
of the emperor’s dreadful police, was suddenly and excessively favoured. He, 
too, observed, when he had reached the highest pinnacle, that he began to be 
suspected. The count was an Esthonian by birth, a man of a cold, deep, 
and faithless disposition, and the instrument of all the cruelties and severities 
which had been exercised by the emperor. He was also commander-in-chief 
of all the troops in the ca]3ital, and since the 10th of March had become a mem- 
ber of the ministry for jforeign affairs. Up to this period he had been suc- 
cessful in discovering and -frustrating all the real or pretendM attempts at 
detl^ning the emperor, but he now formed a conspiracy against him, because 
he knew that Paul had called to his aid two formidable assistants, to use them 
against himself in case of nece^ity. The emperor had previously sent away 
from St. Petersburg and now recalled Lindner and Araktcneiev, two of his mo^ 
dreadful instruments of violence, the latter of whom played a fearful part in 
Russia even during Hie reign of the mild and clement emperor Alexander. 
Pahlen had previously taken his measures in such a manner that a number 
of those to whom the murder of an emperor was no novelty were at that time 
collected in St. Petersburg, and only waited for a hint, either with or without 
Pahlen, to fall upon the emperor, who had personally given them mortal 
offence. 

Valerian, Nicholas and Plato Zubov had first been publicly affronted by 
the emperor like the Orlovs, and afterwards dismissed; they remained under 
compul^ry absence in Germany rill they found a m^um for securing the 
favour of the only person who had any influence over the emperor, 'pns 
medium was the tVench actress, Chevfidier, who ruled the Turk Kutaisov 
(formerly a wdet de ch/mbre, but now adorned with all jKJSsible ritles, honours, 
and orders, with the broad ribbon and stars of Europe) , and throng him ruled 
the emperor. Chevalier obt^ed permisaon for the Zulx»vs to return to ^ 
court, and I^to hdd Kutmsov bound by his expressed intention of marrying 
the Turk’s daughter. Plato had been previouEOy Commander-in-chief of the 
army, and could, in case of need, reckon tQ>on it with t]^ greater certainty, 
as it had been made discontentol by the gross and ridicohwM treatment of 
ihe Mnerals of the whole army, and even of such a man as Suvarov , 

Participators, in a plan ior setting aade the emperor w^e eadly found 
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among the nobles, as soon as it became certain that there was nothing to fear. 
It was necessary, however, to obtain the consent of the tWo eldest grand 
dukes; but not a word was said of the murder, but merely of the removal* of 
their father from the government. Alexander was not easily prevailed upon 
to acquiesce in the deposition of his father, as, however numerous Alexander's 
failings in other respects may have been, both he and his mother were persons 
of gentle hearts. Fahlen undertook the business of persuading the prince, 
for which he was by far the best fitted, inasmuch as he knew all the secrets 
of the court, and combined all power in himself ; he therefore succeeded in 
convincing the imperial family of the dangers with which they themselves 
were threatened, and of the necessity of deposing the emperor. He appears 
to have prevailed with Alexander by showing that he could only guard f^gainst 
a greater evil by consenting to his father’s dethronement. Certain it is at 
least, that Alexander signed the proclamation, announcing his own assumption 
of the reins of government, two hours before the execution of the deed by the 
conspirators. 

The emperor with his family lived in the Mikhailov palace; the 3rd of 
March, 1801, was chosen for the accomplishment of the deed, for on that day 
the Semenovski battalion of guards was on duty at the palace. The most 
distinguished men among the conspirators were the Zubov, General Count 
Bennir^en, a Hanoverian, who had distin^shed himself in the Polish wars 
under Catherine, Tchitchakov, Tartarinov, Tolstoi, lashvel, lesselovitch, and 
Uvarov, together with Count Pahlen himself, who did -not accompany the 
others into the emperor’s bed-chamber, but had taken his measures so skilfully 
that, if the enterprise failed, he might appear as his deliverer. Very shortly 
before the execution of the deed, Pahlen communicated the design to General 
Talitzin, colonel of the regiment of Preobrajenski guards, to General Deporade- 
vitch, colonel of the Semonovski guards, together with some fifty other ofiiceis 
whom he entertained on the night on whicli the murder was committed. 

On the evening before his death Paul received, y^^hen sitting at supper 
mth his mistress, a note from Prince Mechereki, warning him of his danger, 
and revealing the names of the conspirators. He handed it onopeneci. to 
Kutaisov, saying he would read it on the morrow. Kutaisov put it in his 
pocket, and left it there when he changed his dress next- day to dine 'with the 
emperor. He turned to get it, but Paul growing impatient sent for him in a 
hurry, and the trembling courtier cam.e back without the letter on which so 
much depended. Onthenight of the 3rd Paul went early to bed; soon after- 
wards the conspirators repaired to his apartment, the outer door of which was 
opened to them in comjqiianee -with the demand of Argamakov, an aide-de- 
camp, who pretended that he vras come to make his report to the emperor. 
A Cossack who guarded the door of the bedroom r.-ffered r(‘sistance and was 
cut down. The conspirators rushed in and found the bed empty. “ He has 
esca^Kid us,” cried some of them. '' That he has Jiot,”said Bennigsen. “ No 
weakness, or I will put you all to death.” Putting his hand on the bed-clothes 
. and feeling them warm, he observed that thft emperor could not be far off, 
and presently he discovered h^ crouching behM a screen. The conspirators 
required him to sign his abdication. He refuiSedj a conflict ensued; a sash 
was passed round his neck, and he was strangled Mter a desperate resistance. 

Alexander was seized ^th the most passionate grief when he learned at 
what a jprice he had acquired the crown. He had supped with his father at 
nine o’clock, and at eleven he took possession of the empire, by a document 
which had Deen drawn up and signed two hours and a half previously. The 
most dreadful thing of all, however, was that he was obliaed not only to suffer 
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the two chief conspiraicrs, Zubov and Pahlen, to remain about his person, 
but to allow them to share the administration of the empire between them. 
It Was a piece of good fortune that those two thoroughly wicked men were of 
very ^erent views, by which means he was first enabled to remove Pahlen, 
and aftemards Zubov also. Their associates, however, remained, and at a 
later period we shall find Count Benningsen at the head of the army which 
was to deliver Prussia after the battle of Jena. 

Paul was twice married:* by his first wife, Nathalie Aleseievna, princess 
of Hesse Darmstadt, who died in 1776, he had no family; by his second, Marie 
Peodorovna, princess of Wurtembeig, who died in 1828, he had ten chfidren, 
the eldest of whom, Alexander by name, now succeeded to the imperial throne. 


THE ACCESSION OP ALEXANBER I (1801 A.B.); EIS EAELT REFORMS 

The accession of Alexander was hailed with sincere and universal delight, 
not only as an escape from the wretched and extravagant reim of Paul, out 
as the opening fulfilment of the expectations which had long oeen anxioudy 
fixed on his heir. The hew monarch was twenty-five years of age, of majestic 
figure and noble coimtenance, though his features were not perfectly regular. 
He possessed an acute mind, a generous heart, and a most winning girace of 
manner. “Still,” says M. Tiiiers, “there might be discerned in him traces of 
heredita^ infirmity. His mind, lively, changeable, and susceptible, was con- 
tinually impressed with the most contory ideas. But this remarkabie prince 
was not always led away by such momentary impulses; he unite^ with hia 
extensive and versatile comprehension a profound secretiveness which baffled 
the closest observation. He was well-meanii^ and a dissembler at the same 
time.” Napoleon said of him at St. Helena, “ The emperor of Buss^ possesses 
abilities, grace, and information; he is fascinating, but one cannot trust him; 
he is a true Greek of the Lower l^pire; he is, or pretends to be, a metaphyrir 
clan; his faults are those of his education, or of his preceptor. What ciiscus- 
sions have I not had with him! He maintained that hereffltary right was an 
abuse, and I had to exf^nd all my eloquence and logic during p, full hour to 
prove that hereditary right maintains the repose and happinq^ of nations. 
Perhaps he wished to mystify me; for he is cunning, false, and ^dlful 

In the beginning of Alexander's reign reform succeeded reform, and all 
Europe applauded. He quickly put a stop to the system of terror and to the 
absurd vexations which Paul hac’ introduced. He dispaced the instruments 
who had worked out the wiU of that poor maniac; he repaired the crying 
injuslice which had been committed; he once more abolished the terriWe 
secret inquisition, but, as we already said, it was again established by his 
succes^ior. He instituted a permanent council, and contemplated the com- 
plete reorganisation of the administration of the interior. He relaxed the 
ngoiiT of the ccnf?orship of the press, and granted permisrion to introduce 
foreign works. He leduceri the taxes and the expenditure of the court ; and. 
in the first year of his reign he abtJalned from exacting the recruit for his 
army, an exaction odious to those whom it affects, and iherd^ore often accom- 
panied with fearful violences. 

He applied himself most dih^ntly to affairs, and laboured almost as much 
as his giimdmother, who had devoted three hours to the concerns of the state 
when her ministers came to confer with her. He required detailed reports 
from all the higher officers of state; and havin^xamined them, caused them 
to be publishe<^ a t hing never before heard of in JElussia. He abdished punish- 
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merit by torture; forbade the confiscation of hereditary property; solemnly 
decLired that he would not endure the habit of making grants of peasants, a 
practice till then common with the autocrats, and forbade the announcement 
in public journals of sales of human beings. He applied himself to the rpform 
of the tribunals; established pecuniary fines for magistrates convicted of 
evading or violating their duties; constituted the senate a high court of justice, 
and divided it into seven departments in order to provide against the slowness 
of law proceedings; and re-established the commission which had been ap- 
pointed by Catheiine for the compilation of a code. He applied himself 
to the protection of commerce; made regulations for the benefit of navigation, 
and extended and improved the communication in the interior of his empire. 
He did much to promote general education., and established several new uni- 
versities with large numbers of subsidiary schools. He permitted every sub- 
ject of his empire to choose his own avocation in life, regardless of restraints 
formerly imposed with respect to rank, and removed the prohibition on foreign 
travel which had been enacted in the last reign. He permitted his nobles to 
sell to their serfs, along with their personal freedom, portions of land which 
should thus become the bona fide property of the serf purchaser — a measure 
by which he fondly hoped to lay the basis of a class of free cultivators. It 
was under his auspices that his mother, Marie Feodorovna, founded manj 
hospitals and educational institutes, both for nobles and burghers, which will 
immortalise her name. 

One of the first acts of Alexander's reign was to give orders that the British 
sailors who had been taken from the ships laid under sequestration, and 
marched into the interior, should be set at liberty and carefully conducted at 
the public expense to the ports from which they had been severally taken. 
At t ie same time all prohibitions against the export of corn were removed — 
a measure of no small importance the famishing population of the British 
Isles, and hardly less material to the gorged proprietors of Russian produce 
The young emperor shortly after v/rote a letter with his own hand to the king 
of England, expressinig in the warmest terms his desire to re-establish the 
amicable relations of tfie two eumires; a declaration which was received with 
no less joy in London than in St. Petersburg, The British cabinet immediately 
sent Lord St. Helens to the Russian capital, and on the 17th of June a treaty 
was concluded, which limited and defined the right of search, and which 
Na^eon denounced as “an ignominious treaty, equivalent to an admission 
of-ISe sovereignty of the seas in the British par].iament, and the slavery of all 
otffer states.” In the same year (October 4-8) Alexander also concluded 
treaties of peace with France and Spain; for between Russia and the former 
power there had previously existed only a cessation of hostilities, without any 
written convention. 


THE INCORPORATION OF GEORGIA 

The incorporation of Georgia with the empire, an event long prepared by 
the insidious means habitually employed by Russia, was consummated in 
this year. The peo ole of Georgia have ^ways had a high reputation for valour, 
but at the end of tie seventeenth century they suffered immensely from the 
Tatars and the Lesghians. Russia supported Geor^a, not sufficiently indeed 
to prevent the enemy from destroying Tiflis, but quite enough to prove to the 
country that, once under the Russian rule, it would be safe from the Mussul- 
mans. Alexander's manifesto of the 12th of September, 1801, says that he 
accepts the weight of the Georgian throne, not for the sake of extending the 
wnpire, already so large, but only from humanity I Even in Russia very few 
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could believe that tbe-Greorgians surrendered themselves to the czar from a 


its ^ ability to make the people happy; to disabuse themselves of any ^ch 
notion, they had but to look at the queen of Georgia, Maria, who was detained 
at S£ Petersburg, in the Tauric palace — a name that might well remind her 
of the treacherous acquisition of another kingdom. She rode through the 
streets in one of the court carriages, and her features expressed great affliction. 
The covering which she wore on her head, as usual in Georgia, prevented the 



of Germany. The Peace of Amiens between France and England was broken, 
and a war was declared on the 18th of May, 1803, between the two powers, 
which was ultimately to involve the whole of Europe. Meanwhile, many 
cases were arising to increase Alexander’s displeasure against Bonaparte. 

The relations ^tween Russia and France were at this time of such a nature 
that the Russian chancellor, Vorontzov, said plainly, in a note of the 18th of 
July, that if the war were to be prolonged between France and England, 
Russia would be compelled finally to take part in it. Before this declaration 
on the part of Russia, Bonaparte had a scene with Markov, which alone m^ht 
well have caused a rupture. He addressed the Russian ambassador, in a 
public audience, so rudely and violently that even Bignon, who is dispc^ed to 
worship Bonaparte as a demi-god, is obliged to confess that his hero entirely 
lost his dignify, and forgot his petition. 
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When Markov withdrew in November, he left his secretary of legation, 
B’Oubril, as acting ambassador in his place. Everyone, however, foresaw 
a breach at no very distant period; and Russia had already, in the autumn of 
1803, when nothing was to be done with Prussia, entered into a closer con- 
nection with England. Negotiations were also commenced with Austria, and 
a union with Sweden and Dc-imiark, for the purpose of liberating Planover, 
was spoken of. This was the state of affairs at the beginning of 1804: the 
murder of the duke ckEnghien brought matters to a crisis, ^e mother of 
the Russian emperor had been all along hostile to everything proceeding from 
Bonaparte; and the mild and gentle spirit of the emperor, like that of all 
persons of good feeling in Europe, was deeply wounded by the fate of the duke. 
From the beginning of 1804, he had no further political reasons for keeping 
up a friendly relation with France; he therefore gave himself up entirely to 
ms natural feelings on hearing of the catastrophe at Vincennes. 

By the declarations interchanged between the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin (May 3rd and 24th, 1805), it was agreed that they should not allow the 
French troops in Germany to go beyond the frontier of Hanover; and that 
^ould this happen, each of the two powers should employ 40,000 men to repel 
such an attempt. A convention was also signed between Russia and Austria 
before the end of the year, and they a^eed to set on foot an army of 350,0(X) 
men. England, imder the administration of William Pitt, added her strength 
to these combinations, and imited the several powers in a third coalition for the 
purpose of wresting from France the countries subdued by it since 1792, 
reducing that kingdom within its ancient limits, and finally introducing into 
Europe a general system of public right. Tlie plan was the same as that 
which ten years afterwards was executed by the Grand Alliance; it failed in 
1805, because the participation of Prussia, on which the allies had reckoned, 
was, from the most ignoble motives, withheld. 

The negotiations of the several treaties connected with the coalition, 
occupied the greater part of the year 1805. By the Treaty of St. Petersburg 
(Au^t 11th), between Great Britain and Russia, it was agreed that Alex- 
ander should make another attempt for arranging matters with Bonaparte, 
so as to prevent the war. The Russian minister Novosiltzov was sent to Paris 
by way of Berlin, where he received the passports procured for him from the 
French cabinet by that of Prussia; but at the same time, orders reached him 
from St. Petersburg, countermanding his journey. The annexation of the 
Ligurian Republic to France, at the moment when the allies were making 
conciliatory overtures to Napoleon, appeared to the emperor too serious an 
outrage to allow of his prosecuting i'urther negotiations. War was conse- 
quenfly resolved on. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF AUSTEELITZ (1805 A.D.) 

Napoleon seemed to be wholly intent on his design of invading England. 
Part 0 ” his troops had already embarked (August 27th), when on a sudden the 
camp of Boulogne was broken up, and the army put in march towards the 
Rhine, which river it passed within a month after. Austria had set on foot 
three armies. The archduke Charles commanded that of Italy; his brother 
John was stationed with the second army on the Tyrol; and the third was 
commanded nominally by the archduke Frederick, the emperor's cousin, 
but in reality by General Mack. The first Russian army under Kutusov had 
arrived in Galicia, and was continuing its march in all haste. It was followed 
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by another under Miclfelson. Ilie Russian troops in Dalmatia were to attempt 
a landing in Italy. 

* Mack having crossed the Inn (September Sth), and entered Swabia, Napo- 
leon’s plan was to cut him off from the army of Kutusov, which was marching 
through Austria. In this he succeeded by a violation of the Prussian territory. 
Marmont, who had marched by way of Mainz, and ^^madotte, who had con- 
ducted an army into Franconia, where they were joined by the Bavarians, 
traversed the country of Anspach, and thus came on the rear of the Austrian 
army (October 6th). From that date, scarcely a day pa^ed without a battle 
favourable to the French. Several Austrian ^visions were forced to lay down 
their arms. Mack, who had thrown himself into Ulm, lost all resolution, and 
capitulated with 25,000 men (October 19th). Mack’s army was thus totally 
dispersed, except 6000 eavahy, with which the archduke Ferdinand had 
opened himself a passage through Franconia, and 20,000 men, with which 
Eeninayer had retired to Braunau, where he was met by the vanguard of 
Kutusov. The two generals continued their retreat. The Russians repassed 
the Danube near Grein (November 9th), and directed their march towards 
Moravia. A few days after (November 13th), Vienna fed into the hands oi 
the French. The Austrians had renounced the design of defending their 
capital, but decided that the passage of the river shoidd be &puted. 

Vienna is situated at some distance from the Danube, which Sows to the 
right of the city between wooded islands. The Austrians had placed explosive 
materials under the flooring of the wooden bridge which crones the several 
arms of the river, and were ready to blow it up the moment the French shoidd 
diow themselves. They kept themselves in readiness on the left bank, with 
their artillery posted, and a corps of 7000 or 8000 men, commanded by Coimt 
Auersberg. The French, nevertheless, got possession of the bridge by strata- 
gem. Murat, Lannes, Belliard, and their staff, leaving their troops behind 
them, crossed the bridge, told the Austrians that aji armistice was agreed on, 
and asked to see their general. He was sent for. Meanwhile, the French 
officers kept the Austrian gunners in conversation, and gave time for a column 
of French grenadiers to come up unseen, under cover of the woods, seize the 
cannon, and disarm the artilleiymen. The Austrian commander who had 
come to the spot just at the critical moment, fell completely into the trap. 
He himself led the French column over the bridge, and ordered the Austrian 
troops to be drawn up on iparade to receive them as friends. The possession 
of the bridge afforded, the French troops the means of reaching Znaim sooner 
t^n Kutuscv, and thus preventing his junction with Bu^ovden. 

Meanwhile, Alexander had gone to Berlin, to exert his personal inflnence 
over the timorous king, and prevail on him to abandon his wretched neutral 
policy, in which there was neither honour, honesly^, nor safety. Alexander 
was warmly seconded by the beautiful queen of Prussia, a^d by the archduke 
Anthony, who arrived at the same time on a special mission from Vienna. 
French influence rapidly declined in Berlin; Duioe left it on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, without having been able to obtain an audience, for some days previously, 
either from the ki^ or the emperor; and on the following day a secret con- 
vention was simed between the two monarchs for the regi^tion of the affairs 
of Europe, and the erection of a barrier agamst the ambition of the French 
emperor. 

The Prussian minister Haugwitz, who had signed this convention only to 
gain time, and with a secret determination to elude its provisions, was to be 
entrusted with the notification of it to Napoleon, with authority, in case of 
its acceptance, to offer a renewal of the former friendship and affiance of the 
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Prussian nation; but in case of refusal, to declare wir, with an intimation 
that hostilities would begin on the 15th of December — when they would be 
too late. Before that day came, Prussia relapsed into her old temjDorising 
habits; her armies made no forward movement towards the Danuoe, and 
Napoleon was permitted to continue without interruption his advance to 
Vienna, while 80,000 disciplined veterans remained inactive in Silesia; a force 
amply sufficient to have thrown him back with disgrace and disaster to the 
Rliine. 

A characteristic scene took place at Potsdam during Alexander's visit. 
The king, the queen, and the emperor went one night by torchlight into the 
vault where lay the coffin of Frederick the Great. They knelt before it. 
Alexander’s face was bathed in tears; he pressed his friend’s hands, he clasoed 
him in his arms, and together they swore eternal amity: never would tiey 
separate their cause or their fortunes. Tilsit soon showed what was the value 
of this oath, which probably was sincere for the moment when it was taken. 

During the retreat of the Austrians and Russians under Kienmayer and 
Kutusov from Passau to Krems, the imprudence of Mortier, who had crossed 
to the left bank of the Danube at Linz, gave occasion to engagements at Stein 
and Dirnstein, in which the French lost more men than they ever acknowl- 
edged. Mortier’s army of 30,000 men consisted of three divisions, under 
Generals Gazan, Dupont, and Dumonceau. This army had positive orders 
to keep always near to the main body, which was pursuing its march along 
the right bank, and never to advance beyond it. Kutusov had long retreated 
on the right bank; but on the 9th of November he crossed to the left at Grein, 
as before mentioned, and lay in the neighbourhood of Krems, when Mortier’s 
troops advanced. The French divisions maintained the distance of a whole 
day’s march one from another, because they thought they were following a 
fleeing army; but between Dirnstein and Stein they fell in with the whole 
Russian army, 20,000 strong, at a place where the French were obliged to pass 
through a frightful ravine*. On the 11th of November, Mortier ventured to 
make an attack with Gazan’s division alone; but near Dirnstein (twenty 
hours from Vienna), he got into a narrow way, enclosed on both sides by a line 
of lofty walls, and there suffered a dreadful loss. When the French, about 
noon, at length supposed themselves to have gained some advantage, the 
Russians received reinforcements, outflanked the French, cut them off, and 
would have annihilated the whole division, had not Dupont’s come up at the 
decisive moment. The latter division had also suffered severely on the same 
day. Whilst Kutusov was sharply engaged with Mortier, whose numbers 
were being rapidly diminished, and his cannon taken, the Austrian general 
Schmidt attacked Dupont at Stein, where the contest was as murderous as 
at Dirnstein, till Schmidt fell, and the French forced their way out. 

Kutusov, on his march to Znaim, was overtaken by the van of the French, 
under Belliard, near Hollabrunn; and everything depended on detaining the 
latter so long as might enable Kutusov to gain time for getting in advance. 
For this purpose, Bagration, with about six thousand men, took up a position 
in the rear of the main body. Nostitz served under Bagration, and had some 
thousand Austrians and a number of Russians imder his immediate com- 
mand. He occupied the village of Schongraben, in the rear of the Russians, 
and in the very centre of their Tine of march. Belliard ought to have attacked 
him first; but as his corps was not superior in number to that of Bagration, 
he had again recourse to the expedient which he had already tried, with such 
signal success, at the bridge of Vienna. He entered into a parley; declared 
that peace with Austria was already concluded, or as good as concluded; 




their difficulty; for they were not so stupidly credulous as the Austrians, but 
knew how to deceive the Gascons, by whom they were pursued, as Belliard 

* se, they availed themselves 



crown-prince of Homburg, commanded by Baron von Mohr, offered a vigorous 
resistance to the whole French army with his seven or eight thousand men. 
The Russian bombs set fire to the village in which was stationed the corps 
which was to fall upon Bagration's flank; the consequence was, that this 
corps was thrown into confusion, and the Russians opened up a way for them- 
selves at the point of the bayonet. The Russian general, it is true, was obliged 
to leave his cannon in the hands of his enemy, and lost the half of his force; it 
mu 4, however, always be regarded as one of the most glorious deeds of the 
whole campaign, that, after three days' continued fighting, he succeeded in 
joining the main body under Kutusov, at his he^quarters at Wischau, 
between Briinn and Olmutz, and, to the astonishment of all, with one-half 
of his little army. Even the French admit that the Russians behaved nobly, 
that they themselves lost a great number of men, and that, among others, 
Oudinot was severely wounded. 

On the same day on which Bagration arrived in Wischau, a junction had 
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been formed by Buxhovdea’s anny, with which the emperor Alexander was 
present, with the troops under Kutusov, who thenceforward assumed the 
eMef command of the whole. Napoleon himself came to Briinn, and collected 
his whole army around him, well knowing that nothing but a decisive engage- 
ment could bring him safely out of the situation in which he then was, and 
which was the more dangerous the more splendid and victorious it outwardly 
appeared to be. It is beyond a doubt that the precipitation and haughtiness 
of the Russians, who were eager for a decisive engagement, combined with the 
miserable policy of the Prussian cabinet and the cowardice of the king, as weU 
as the fears and irresolution of the poor emperor Francis, and the want of 
spirit among his advisers, contributed more to the success of Napoleon^s 
plans respecting Prussia, Germany, and Italy, than his victories in tie field. 

A glance at the situation of affairs at the time of the battle of Austerlitz 
will show at once how easily he might have been stopped in his career. There 
was nothing Napoleon feared more than that the Russians should march either 
to Hungary or to Upper Silesia, and avoid a decisive engagement; he there- 
fore took means to ascertain the characters and views of the personal attend- 
ants and advisers of the emperor Alexander; and when he had learned t^t 
young men of foolhardy dispositions had the preponderance in his councils, 
he formed his plans accordingly. He first advanced fronr Briinn to Wischau, 
and afterwards retired again into the neighbourhood of Briinn, as if afraid to 
venture upon an attack. The emperor of Germany, as well as Napoleon, 
appeared seriously desirous of a peace; but the former was obliged to propose 
conditions which the latter could not possibly accept ; and Napoleon wimed 
first completely to set the emperor Francis free from the Russians, his allies, 
and from Prussia, before he came to an agreement with him. As Count 
Stadion, who came to the headquarters of the French on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, with Giulay, as ambassadors to treat for peace, was a sworn enemy of 
Napoleon, and remained so till 1813, and had, moreover, been very instru- 
mental in founding the whole coalition, and in maturing their plans, his ap- 
pearance on this occasion was of itself no good omen for the favourable issue 
of the mission. 

The proposals made as the basis of a peace were the ^me as had been con- 
templated in the event of a victory on the part of the allies — the French were 
to evacuate Germany and Italy, When Napoleon sent Savary (afterwards 
duke of Rovigo), the head of his gendarmerie police, under pretence of com- 
plimenting the emperor Alexander, it was indisputably a great part of this 
envoy's olDject, as appears from the 30th bulletin, to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the prevailing opinions and the leading characters during the 
three days of his sojourn in the emperor’s camp. Savary was very well 
received, and sent away with every courtly attention by Alexander; but it 
was intimated that it was intended to make common cause with Prussia, and 
that it was expected that Novosiltzov, whom the emperor Alexander widied 
to send to Napoleon, would meet Haugwitz in Briinn. The hint was sufiScient 
to induce Savary to decline the company of Novosiltzov. 

When Savary informed the emperor of the illusion of the Russian generals, 
and of their belief that fears were entertained of the Russians, and that on 
this account mibassies were sent to seek for peace — Napoleon very cun- 
ningly took care to strengthen the fools in their folly. Savary was sent again 
to the enmy’s camp to propose an int^view between Napoleon and the 
emperor of 'Russia. The interview was declined; but Ifrince Dolgoruld was 
sent to pro|>pBe conditions to Napoleon. The latter did not allow him to 
come into Im camp, but received him at the outposts. 
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If it be asked why the Russians, with whom there were only some twenty 
thousand Austrians, did not wait for their third army, under Bennigsen, or 
reduce Bonaparte to the greatest perplexity, by taking up a strong position 
in Hujigary or Upper Silesia, or remaining quietly upon the heights of Pratzen, 
the reply is, that the whole system of supplies was bad, and that want had 
reached so great a pitch, that it would have been impossible for them to 
remain. Certain it is that they suffered themselves to be drawn down from 
the heights, and away from Austerlitz, near Briinn, where the talenia of their 
generals Tvere unable to devise any plan of battle which Napoleon could not 
immediately oversee; it would have been otherwise in the mountains, the 
Prench allege, that Napoleon had long before fixed upon the very place in which 
the Russians offered lum battle at Austerlitz, on the 2nd of December, as his 
battle-field, and laid all his plans accordingly. The possession of the heights 
of Pratzen was r^arded by those skilled in strategy as the key of this battle- 
field. The Russians were" in full possession of these heights, with all their 
force, on the 1st of December; on the 2nd they descended from them, when 
Bonaparte drew back one of the wings of his army. He had long calculated 
on gaining the victory by the possession of these heights, and thus rendering 
the retreat of the Russians impossible. He did not, therefore, fail, in the 
very opening of the* battle, to seize upon them. 

A column of the third Russian army, under Bennigsen, commanded by 
Michelson, Just arrived at the decisive moment when Napoleon had also callea 
to his aid Bernadette’s corps, and when the Bavarians were on their march 
from Budweis to Moravia; but none of their leaders could lay any claim to 
the reputation of a commander of genius. Napoleon’s proclamation to his 
army shows his full confidence in Ms own superiority, as well as in that of his 
generals and soldiers; and this confidence was fuUy realised on the bloody 
field of Austerlitz on the 2nd of December. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF EYnAU AND FRIBDLAND (1806-1807 A.D.) 

After the defeat at Austerlitz the emperor made an attempt, whether 
sincere or not is uncertain, for a reconciliation with Napoleon. He sent 
D’Oubril to Paris, who, after a negotiation of ten days, concluded a treaty 
with the Prench plenipotentiary, (Teneral Clarke (July 20th, 1806). But 
Alexander refused to ratify the treaty, upon the very questionable allegation 
that his ambassador had exceeded Ms powers. 

Prussia now suffered the just consequences of her ^licy, Ifisappointed 
in her hopes of acquiring Hanover, the reward for which she crouched to 
Napoleon, she imprudently provoked him to war without waiting for the 
arrival of the aid due to her by Russia. The campaign was decided in one 
day by the two terrific defeats of Jena and Auerstadt (October 14th, 1806). 
Prussia was hopelessly ruined before the Russian armies, ninety thousand 
strong, under ^nnigsen and Buxhovden, could arrive to save her. The 
Russians entered Prussia in November, and on the 26th of December the 
battle of Pultusk was fought with great obstinacy and loss of blood on both 
sides. The Prench spent the whole of a December night without covering; 
rain and snow fell incessantly; they waded up to their knees in marshes, 
spent twelve hours in making an advance of eight miles, and were obliged to 
pay dearly for their passage over the Narev. During the battle, Marshal 
Lannes and other generals were several times obliged to put themselves at 
the head of single regiments and battalions, and yet no decisive advantage 
was gained. The Prench, indeed, boasted of the victoiy; because Rus- 
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sians, after having maintained their ground on a part of the field, retreated 
the next day. 

If the victory at Pultusk, of which Bennigsen boasted, and on account of 
which he was afterwards rewarded by his emperor, and appointed commander- ' 
in-chief, was very doubtful, on the other hand, Prince Galitzin completely 
defeated the French at Goljnnin, on the very day on which they were to attack 
Buxhovden, at Ostrolenka. This victory, too, was the more glorious, inas- 
much as the Russians were less numerous than their opponents. The French, 
however, had not been able to bring up their artillery ; and the superiority of 
the Russians in this particular decided the eyent. The weather and the time 
of the year rendered active operations imjDOssible for some weeks. Bennigsen 
retired to Ostrolenka, and afterwards still farther; whilst the French, under 
Ney and Bernadotte, were scattered in the country on the farther side of the 
Vistula, in which Ney at length pushed forward as far as Heilsberg. 

In January, 1807, Bennigsen and Napoleon came, almost simultaneously, 
upon the idea of changing the seat of war from the extreme east to the west. 
In the east, the struggle was afterwards carried on by two particular corps — 
a Russian, under Essen, and a French, first under Lannes, and then under 
Savary. This bloody struggle, however, had no influence on the issue of the 
war. Bennigsen no sooner learned that Ney had scattered his troops widely 
over the country on the farther side of the Vistula, than he broke up his 
quarters, and resolved to attack him, before Bernadotte, who was near, could 
come to his relief; but he was too late. Ney had already retreated when 
Bennigsen arrived; whether it was as the French allege, because Napoleon, 
who had seen the danger with which he was threatened, sent him orders to 
retreat, which arrived on the very day on which he was to be attacked by the 
Russians, or that General Markov was at first too eager, and Bennigsen after- 
wards too irresolute. Ney luckily marched from Heilsberg, nearer to the 
Vistula, and Bennigsen followed him hesitatingly, so that Bernadotte was 
able to keep him employed for some days till Napoleon came up. On receiving 
news of Bennigsen’s march, the French emperor had sent orders to all his corps 
to renew the campaign on the 27th, and he had so taken his measures, that 
Before the Russians had any suspicion of an attack, the main army of the 
French would fall upon their left flank, whilst they were on their march. For 
this purpose, Bernadotte was to allure Bennigsen quite to the Vistula; and 
then to advance again as soon as Napoleon had outflanked the left of the 
Russians. 

The despatch containing these orders for Bernadotte fell into the hands 
of the Russians, through the inexperience of the officer entrusted with it, who 
failed to destroy the document at the right time. 'Thus warned of the impend- 
ing danger, and finding themselves pressed on all sides, they allowed their 
stores and heavy baggage, at various places, to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
and thereby escaped being surrounded. After considerable sacrifices, they 
succeeded, on the 6th of February, in reaching the Prussian town of Eylau, 
which is only nine hours' distance from Kdmgsberg. Soult attacked their 
rear, on the low hills behind the town, on the 7th, and drove them in; on the 
following day a general engagement took place. The honour of the victory is 
probably due to the Russians, as even Savary admits, who shared in the battle. 
It IS not le^ certain, however, that the whole advantage accrued to the French, 
who, indeed, admit that the battle was one of the most dreadful recorded in 
toto^. The French accuse Bernadotte of having, by his delay, prevented 
the vktory from being complete; whilst the Russians are just enough to admit 
that Lestocq, with his Prussians, saved their wing from utter defeat. The 
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number of deaths in the battle, and on the day preceding it, immense. 
Great numbers fell, not by the sword, but by cold, want, and exce^ive exertion. 
■\^ole battalions and regiments of the French — as, for example, that of 
Colonel S4mel4 — were literally annihilated. Few prisoners were made, 
because the whole battle was fought with the bayonet. 

The royal family of Prussia was placed in a very melancholy position by 
the issue of the battle, for they were obliged, in the middle of winter, to flee to 
Menel, where they found themselves among Russians, of whom their own 
emperor alleged, that, notwithstanding his despotic power, he was not able to 
restrain their barbarity, or to put a stop to their rapacity. Here, in the 
farthest comer of Prussia, they received news every month of the fall of one 
fortress after another, or of forced contributions levied upon their people. 

The French army also retired after the battle of Eylau as well as the Rus- 

• • -B T » If * 1 _ .1 ^ T> * 



About this time Bennigsen was appointed commander-in-chief of the* 
Russian armies; but he is generally accuski of incapacity, and fearful descrip- 
tions are given of the disorders, fraud, and embezzlement which prevailed, 
and of the plunder and barbarity which they practised against unfortunate 


Prussia. Ihe emperor Alexander, as soon as he arrived at the army, did 
eveiything in his power to restore order; he was able, however, only to remedy 
single abuses: even Nicholas, who manifested a degree of severity from which 
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of their nationality, raised a body of between 25,000 and 30,000 men, among 
whom were whole regiments recruited by the Polish nobility, or formed exclus- 
ively of nobles who volunteered their service, although Na]ooleon limited all 
the expectations of the Poles to the country on this side of t be Vistula. 

As soon as Bennigsen, in the beginning of June, made a serious movement 
in advance towards the Vistula, a series of murderous engagements began, 
similar to those which preceded the battle of Eylau; on the 9th, the main body 
of both armies came in sight of each other at Heilsberg, and on the 10th the 
French made an attempt to drive the Russians from their position. The 
united corps of Soult and Lannes, supported by the cavalry under Murat, made 
repeated attempts to force the Russians to give way; they, however, kept 
their ground. 

Bennigsen afterwards heard, at Wehlau, that the French had separated 
into two divisions, and he resolved on the 13th, instead of continuing his route 
on the farther side of the Alle, to wheel about before Wehlau, and attack the 
French. By this step, as all writers admit, he gave himself into the hands of 
his great opponent, who never suffered his enemy to commit a fault with 
impunity. The position taken up by Bennigsen was such as to leave him no 
alternative between victory and destruction, for he had the Alle in his rear, 
and a marsh on one flank. Napoleon took advantage of this mistake, as 
usual ; and the orders which he issued before the battle prove that he was sure 
of the victory. About fi.ve o^clock in the evening of the 14th of June, a battery 
of twenty guns gave the signal for the fight; it was bravely maintamed on 
both sides, and Both armies suffered great loss. The French accounts exag- 
gerate the number of the Russians who were led into the battle of Friedland, 
as well as the number of [prisoners: certain it is, however, that seventeen 
thousand Russians were either killed or wounded. 

After the battle of Friedland, there was no longer any account to be taken 
of the Prussians; and it was a piece of great good fortune that such a sovereign 
as Alexander reined in Russia, otherwise Prussia would have been wholly lost. 
Lestocq, with his Prussians, was obliged hastily to cross the Haff to Memel; 
and their magazmes, considerable stores of powder and ammunition, together 
with one hundred thousand muskets, whidi the English had sent by sea to 
Konigsberg, fell, with the town, into the hands of the French, l^nnigsen 
was not very closely pursued on the other side of the Alle; he passed the Nie- 
men on the 19th, and burned'doym the bridge behind him; immediately after- 
wards, Bonaparte arrived in Tilsit. Of all the Prussian fortresses, Colberg 
alone might have been able to maintain itself for some weeks, and Graudenz 
was saved merely by the peace. The treaty with England, which the Prussian 
minister signed in London on the 17th of June, and by which £1,000,000 
:sterhng was promised in subsidies, came too late. 

Scbladen informs us that all those who were about the king of Prussia had 
;so completely lost courage, that Von Hardenberg, Von Stein, Von Schladen 
himself, and many others who recommended perseverance, found none upon 
whom they could reckon. With respect to the Russians, he informs us that 
there was a party who assumed a threatening aspect — that the army was 
dissatisfied with the war — that the grand duke Constantine behaved often 
very rudely towards the Prussians, and allowed himself to be used as an 
instrument for working on the feais of his brother Alexander. On the 7th of 
June, the emperor manifested a disposition ^together contrary to the agree- 
ments and^ partition-projects of the convention of Bartenstein. He was dis- 
satisfied wim England, and perceived that the Austrians h^ no other object 
than to fish in troubled water, and he was, therefore, desirous, as mucn as 
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possible, to withdraw from the whole affair. He proposed a trace for him- 
self, with a danse that the Prussians also should obtain a cessation of hostili- 
ties; but the Russians and Prussians were to negotiate each for themselves 
respecting the 'londitions. Napoleon having entertained the proposal, Russia 
agreed, that during the continuance of the truce, the French diould retain 
possession of the whole of Poland, except the circle of Bielostok. The agr^ 
ment was signed on the 21st, and a four weeks^ notice of the renewal of hc^tili- 
ties was reserved. By the terms of the truce granfed to Prussia, the French 
remained in possession of the whole kingdom; and the few fortresses which 
were not yet reduced were not to be supplied either with new works, ammuni- 
tion, or provisions. Bliicher, who commanded the Prussian auxiliary forces 
in Pomerania, was to leave the king of Sweden to his fate. The peace was to 
be negotiated at Tilsit, and for that purpose one half of the town was to be 
declaj^ neutral.*' 

Meeting of Alexander and Napoleon at TiLsit (1807 A.D.) 

Napoleon desired, as far as means and powers woiild affow, to give all 
possible pomp and solemnity to the interview with his mighty adversary. 
With this object,* in die middle of the Niemen, opposite Tilsit, a raft was 
constructed, on which were two pavilions, covered in white cloth. The one 
which was destined for the two monarchs was of vaster dimensions and w^ 
adorned with all possible luxury; the other and smaller one was for their 
suites. On the frontals of the pavilions were painted in g^n, on the Rus- 
sian side, an enormous A, and on the side turned towards 'filsit an N of equal 
size. To the annoyance of the Prussians, the monogram of Frederick Wil- 
liam m was absent from the decorations of the Niemen raft. The French 
guards were ranged in lines, fronting the river. ^ “AH this army,” writes an 
eye-witness, “awaited the appearance of their invincible leader, their thunder- 
bearing semi-divinity, in ore. er to greet him at the moment of his swift pas^ige 
to the wharf.” Thousands of the inhabitants of Tilsit and French soldi^ 
covert the high left bsmk of the Niemen. 

The emperors got into the boats simultaneously. When both boats put 
off, the grandeur of the spectacle, the expectation of an event of world-wide 
importance took the ascendency over all other feelings. Universal attention 
was concentrated upon the boat that carried that wonderful man, that leader 
of armies, the like of whom had never been seen or heard of since the tim^ 
of Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar. Napoleon stood on the boat in 
front of his suite, solitary and silent, his arms folded on his breast as he is 
represented in pictures. He wore the iiniform of the Old Guard and the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour across his shoulder, and on his head that little 
historical hat, the form of which has become famous throughout the world. 
Reaching the raft somewhat sooner than Alexander, Napoleon rapidly got 
onto it, and hastened to meet the emperor. The rivals embraced and silently 
entered the pavilion, accompanied by the joyful acclamations of the troops 
and the inhabitants, who were witnesses of a world-wide event — the recon- 
ciliation of Russia and France. At that moment a large boat jput off from 
the left bank of the Niemen, having on it about twenty armed so .diers — and 
remained betv - en the raft and the Russian shore. Evidently NaDoleon did 
not hesitate to take open measures of safeguarding against any possiDle unfore- 
seen occurrences. 

That day the long of Prussia did not assist at the interview : Napoleon did 
not wish to see him, and Frederick William remained on the right bank of 
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the Niemen. that fateful hour, whilst the destiny of his monarchy was 
being decided, his gaze was constantly fixed and his ear directed towards the 
raft, as though he desired to listen to the conversation between the two emper- 
ors/ Once he went down to the edge of the river and only stopped when, the 
water was up to his horse’s middle.” The first interview between Alexander 
and Napoleon lasted an hour and fifteen minutes. “I detest the English no 
less than you do,” were the first words of the emperor Alexander, “and I am 
ready to support you in everything that you undertake against them.” “If 
such is the case,” answered Napoleon, “then everything can be arranged and 
peace secured.” 

Taking advantage of Alexander’s inimical disposition towards Great 
Britain, Napoleon entered upon a terrible philippic against the perfidy of 
Albion, representing it as a greedy, extortionate nation ever ready to sacrifice 
everyone, even its most faitmul allies, for its owm profit. In further conver- 
sation Napoleon strove to instil into Alexander that he was victimised by his 
allies, that he was mistaken in protecting the Germans, those ungrateful and 
envious neighbours, and in supporting the interests of a set of greedy mer- 
chants who showed themselves to be the representatives of England; aU this 
was occasioned, according to him, by a feeling of generosity carried to excess, 
and by doubts which arose from the incapacity or corruption of ministers. 
After this Napoleon began to praise the valour and bravery of the Russian 
troops, with which he had been much struck at Austerlitz, Eylau, and Fried- 
land; he considered that the soldiers on both sides had fought like veritable 
Titans, and was of the opinion that the united armies of Russia and France 
might dominate the world, and give to it prosperity and tranquillity. Up till 
now Russia had squandered her forces, without having any recompense in 
view; by an alliance with France she would acquire g].ory, and in any case 
reap substantial advant^es. Of course Russia was b^ound by certain obli- 
gations to Prussia, and in that respect it was indispensable that the honour 
of the emperor Alexander should be carefully guarded. In conclusion Napo- 
leon expressed his intention of restoring to Prussia sufficient territory hon- 
ourably to rid the emperor of his ally; after that, he affirmed, the Russian cab- 
inet would be in a position to pursue a fresh line of policy similar in everything 
to that of the great Catherine. Only such a policy, in Napoleon’s opinion, 
could be possible and advantageous for Russia. 

Havmg flattered Alexander as emperor, Napoleon in order to complete the 
charm proceeded to flatter him as a man. “ We shall come to an ^reement 
sooner,” said he, “ if we enter upon negotiations without intermediaries, set- 
ting aside ministers, who frequently deceive or do not understand us; we 
two together shall advance matters more in a single hour than our interme- 
diaries in several days. Nobody must come between you and me; I will be 
your secretary and you shall be mine,” added Napoleon. Upon this basis he 
proposed to the emperor Alexander for convenience’ sake to tram r the 
negotiations to Tilsit, declaring the position of the town to be a central one. 
The emperor gl^wily accepted Napoleon’s invitation, and it was settled that 
negotiations should at once be entered upon in order to come to a definitive 
agreement 1 on the matter.S' 

RUSSIA DECLARES WAR AGAINST ENGLAND (1807 A.D.) 

The English government, alleging that in the secret articles of the treaty 
of Tilsit, of which they had possessed themselves, they had proof of Napoleon’s 

For the tennA of the treaty, see volume XII,] 
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design to seize the Danish fleet, fitted out an expedition against Denmark 
with extraordinary celerity. Copenhagen was bombarded for three days, and 
a great part of the city destroyed. The Danes then capitukted (September 
7), jmd surrendered their fleet to the English, with all their nav^ stores in 
their arsenals and dockyards. 

The expedition against Copenhagen was soon followed by a declaration of 
war on the part of Russia against England. In the manifesto published on 
this occasion (September 16th), Alexander complained bitterly of the bad 
faith of England, as manifested especially in the little aid she had afforded 
to the allies who had taken up aims in a cause in which she was more directly 
interested than any other power, and in the robber-like act of aggression she 
had committed against Denmark. He annulled all former conventions 
between Russia and England, especially that of 1801 ; proclaimed anew the 
principle of the armed neutrality; and declared that there should be no com- 
munication between the two powers until Denmark had received just com- 
pensation, and peace was concluded between France and England. In con- 
^quence of this declaration, an embargo was laid on all the English vessels 
in Russian ports, and Prussia was compelled to follow this example. 

THE CONQUEST OF FINIANB (1807 A.D.) 

It was not till the 6th of October that a formal demand was made upon 
Sweden to close the ports of the Baltic against English ships and trade. The 
king persevered in his alliance with England; and finally, tecause the emperor 
of Russia had conferred upon Napoleon the order of St. Andrew, he sent back 
his insignia; whereupon Alexander not only returned his Swedish order, but 
quietly adopted measures to take possession of Finland, whilst the Danes 
were preparing, in concert with the French, to invade the western provinces 
of Sweden. Although in the months of November and December, Gustavus 
repeatedly declined the proposals of the Russians for a union against England, 
everything went on in Sweden as in times of the most profound peace; and 
even when the Russian forces were collected on the very frontiers of Finland, 
the unfortunate king adopted no measures of defence whatever. On the 
21st of January he was, for the last time, called upon to declare war against 
England; he replied by concluding a new alliance with her on the 8th of 
February. On the 21st, the Russians invaded Finland, without any specific 
declaration of war, and on the 14th of March, 1808, Denmark declar^ war 
against Sweden. The whole of Finland as far as Vasa, the island of Aland, 
and even the islands of Gotland, Abo, Sveaborg, and all the fortresses, were 
taken possession of by the Russians even before the Swedish army and fleet 
were prepared. It was not till the end of April and beginning of May that a 
Swedish army under Klingspor and Adlercreutz, supported by a Swedish 
fleet, appeared in the field, and fought with various succe^. 

We have lately seen Alexander take military possession of the Danubian 
provinces as a material guarantee,” whilst affecti^ not to be at war with 
Turkey. This was in exact conformity with Russian precedents. Finland, 
as we have said, was occupied without a declaration of war; but manifestoes 
were issued by General Buxhovden, one of which contained the following pas- 
sage: Good neighbours, it is with the greatest regret that my most gracious 
master, the emperor of all the Russias, sees himself forced to send into your 
country the troops under my orders. But his majesty the king of Sweden, 
whilst withdrawing more and more from the happy allknce of the two greatest 
empires in the world, draws closer his connectioiis with the common enemy, 
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whose oppressive system and unparalleled conduct towards the most intimate 
allies of Russia and of Sweden herself cannot be coolly endured by his imperial 
majesty. These motives, as well as the regard which his imperial majesty 
owes to the safety of his own states, oblige him to place your country undef his 
protection, and to take possession of it in order to procure by these means a 
sufficient ^arantee in case his Swedish majesty should persevere in the reso- 
lution not to accept the equitable conditions of peace that have been proposed 
to him, etc.” 

When the Russians took possession of Finland, the king gave them a pre- 
tence for incorporating it with their empire, which, however, they would no 
doubt have done in any case. He caused Alopeus, the Russian ambassador, 
to be arrested. This took place on the 3rd of March, and on the 25th a decla- 
ration was published on the part of the emperor of Russia, announcing to all 
the powers that '^from that moment he regards the part of Finland hitherto 
reputed Swedish, and which his troops had only been able to occupy after 
divers battles, as a province conquered by his arms, and that he unites it for- 
ever to his empire.” 

It was easy to anticipate that the superior force of the Russians must in 
the end prevail; although the Russian garrison in Gotland, and that in the 
island of Aland, were at first taken prisoners, the island- occupied, and the 
Russians beaten by land at Vasa on the 26th of July, and by sea at Roggerwick 
on the 26th of August. The Swedes lost all the advantages they had thus 
imned by the bloody battle fought at Ormais on the 14th of September, and 
by the defeat at Lokalar on the 18th. The Russian generals, probably in 
order to give courage to the malcontents, who we’*e very numerous in Sweden, 
issued orders not to receive any letter's or any flags of truce which were sent in 
the king^s name, and carried on negoriations with the Swedish generals alone, 
for a suspension of arms, whicfi w;as coucluded for an indefinite time, on the 
20th of September, but only continued till the 27th of October, when the Rus- 
sians^ resumed hostilities, and the Swedes were driven to the north, across the 
Kemistrom. On the 20th of November a new truce was agreed upon between 
the Swedish general Adlercreutz and the Russian general Kamenskoi, with 
the reserve of fourteen days’ notice before renewal of operations. By the con- 
ditions of this agreement the Swedes were to evacute the whole of UleS-borg, 
and to retire completely behind the Kemistrom, with all their artillery, arms, 
and stores. 

On the 13th of March in the following year a revolution was effected in 
Sweden, by which Gustavus was deposed ; his uncle, the duke of Sodermanland, 
l^came regent, and was afterwards proclaimed king (June 5, 1809) under the 
title of Charles XIII. At Stockholm the people flattered themselves that the 
dethronement of Gustavus would speedily brmg peace to Sweden; but it was 
not so. Alexander refused to treat with a government so insecure as a regency, 
and hostilities continued. General Knorring who had passed the Gulf of Bothnia 
on the ice with twenty-five thousand Russians, took possession of the Aland 
islands, and granted the Swedes a cessation of hostilities, to allow them time 
j peace. Apprised of this arrangement, Barclay de ToUy, 

who had crossed the gulf^with another body of Russians towards Vasa, and 
^ of Hmea, evacuated west Bothnia, and returned to Finland. 

A thim Russian army, under Shuvalov, penetrated into west Bothnia by the 
Toraea route, and compelied the Swedish army of the north under Gripenberg 
to lay doTO then arms (March 25th). This sanguinary affair occurred 
entnely uirough ignorance; because in that country, lying under the 66th 
degree of north latitude, they were not aware of the armistice granted by 
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KAomiig. On the expiry of the truce, hostilities began again in May, and the 
Russians took possession of the part of west BothSia lying north of Umea. 

The peace between Russia and Sweden was signed at Erederikshamn on 
th^ 17th of September. The latter power adhered to the continental system, 
reserving to herself the im]Dortation of salt and such colonial produce as she 
coidd not do without. She surrendered Finland, with the whole of east 
Bothnia, and a part of west Bothnia l 3 dng eastward of the river Tomel,. The 
cession of these provinces, which formed the granary of Sweden and contained 
a population of 900,000 souls, was an irreparable loss to that kingdom which 
had only 2,344,000 inhabitant left. In the following year Bemadotte, prince 
of Ponte Corvo, was elected crown prince of Sweden, and eventual successor to 
the throne, under the name of Omrles John. 

The loss of Finland had been but slightly retarded by some advantages 
gained over the Russian fleet by the combined squadrons of England and 
Sweden. The Russian vessels remained blockaded on the coast of Esthonia, 
but in an unassailable position, from which they were at last delivered by the 
weather and the exigencies of navigation in those dangerous seas. Another 
Russian fleet under Admiral Siniavin, which sailed to Portugal to co-operate 
with the French against the English, was obliged to surrender to Admiml 
Cotton after the convention of Cintra. It was afterwards restored to Russia. 
The war declared by that power against England in 1807, was littie more than 
nominal, and was marked by no events of importance. 

WAR WITH PERSIA AND WITH TURKEY 

The annexation of Georgia to Russia, effected as we have seen, in the begin- 
ning of Alexanders reign, drew him into a war with Persia, which did not 
terminate until 1813. The principal events of that war were the defeat of 
the Persians at Etchimadzin by iWice Zitzianov (June 20, 1804) : the con- 
quest of the province of Shirvan by the same commander (January, 1806) ; 
tne taking of Derbent by the Russians (July 3rd); and the defeat of the Per- 
sians by Paulucci, at AUcolwalaki (September 1st, 1810). 

About 1805 the condition of the Ottoman Empire, badly or^nised and 
worse ^vemed, was such that everything presaged its approacMng di^lu- 
tion. Everywhere the sultan's auibority was disr^arded. Paswan Oglu, 
pasha of Widdin, was in open revolt. Ali Pasha of Janina was obedient only 
when it suited his convenience. Djezzar, the pasha of Syria, without declaring 
himself an enemy to the Porte, enjoyed an absolute independence. The sect 
of the Wahhabees was in possession of Arabia. After ihe departure of the 
English from Egypt, first the beys, and afterwards Muhammed Ali reigned 
over that country, and only paid their yearly tribute to the sultan when they 
pleased. In Servia, Czemi George was making himself independent prince of 
the Slavonians of the Danube, Ipsilanti and Morusi, both Greeks, by the 
permission, or rather by the command of Russia, were appointed hospodars 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, for seven years at least, and were therefore rather 
subjects of the Russians than of the Turks. Selim III, who had reigned since 
1789, convinced that the Porte could never re-establish its authority except 
by better organising the army, had endeavoured to modd it on the European 
system. This attempt afterwards cost him his throne. 

The Englidi and Russian ambassadors ruled either altermtely or together 
in Constantinople. But for their interference the old frienddiip between 
France and the Porte would most likely have been restored in July, 1802. At 
the time of the foundation of the empire in France, the sultan hesitated long 
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whether he would lean upon the English and Russian, or upon the French 
influence, for he felt a great want of confidence in Napoleon, since he had been 
informed by the English of the language which fell from the emperor in con- 
versation with Lord Whitworth. He was reported to have taken, the partition 
of Turkey for granted — as a thing unavoidable ; and that on such partition 
the province of Egypt ought necessarily to fall to the share of France. This 
conversation was printed, in 1803, among the documents connected with the 
renewal of the war between England and France, and was communicated to 
the sultan. The French, indeed, in their official journals, contradicted the 
allegation; but who ever put any faith in their official journals? 

On this ground we must explain the fact that the Turks favoured the Rus- 
sians in the war which they were carrying on with the Persians; suffered them 
to sail up the Rion (ancient Phasis), and even to build a fort at its mouth. 
They were even desirous of renewing the friendly alliance formed with Russia 
in 1798, which renewal, indeed, the emperor of Russia was afterwards unwilling 
to confirm, because the English had taken care to have the inviolability of the 
Turkish Empire incorporated in the treaty of 1798. Had, therefore, the 
emperor of Russia ratified the alliance, he would have guaranteed to the Turks 
the actual condition of their empire in Europe, which he did not wish to do. 
This excited the suspicion of the Turks, who inclined more and more towards 
the French, and did not suffer themselves to be frightened by the threats of 
the English and Russians. Immediately after the Peace of Presburg, the 
Turks, who had previously acknowledged Napoleon's empire, sent a new 
ambassador to Paris. In return, Napoleon sent engineers, officers, artillery- 
men, workmen, and materials, in order to enable the sultan to improve his 
army, artillery, and the bulwarks of his empire; whilst, on the other hand, 
the Russian ambassador, Italinski, and the English ambassador, Arbuthnot, 
threatened war if the alliance with the French was not relinquished; and 
Italinski's threats fell wuth a double weight because a corps of Russians were 
ready for action on the Bug. 

About the time at which Napoleon adopted the resolution of attacking 
Prussia also, and therefore foresaw a war with Russia, a Turkish army was 
assembled to take the field against the Russians on the Turkish frontiers, and 
Napoleon clearly saw how advantageous to him a war between the Russians 
and the Turks would be. He therefore sent General S6bastiani as ambassador 
extraordinary to Constantinople- S4bastiani arrived there in August, 1806; 
and soon gained so great an influence that for some time the Divan was entirely 
under his direction. At his instance it refused to renew the treaty of alliance 
with England, which was on the point of expiring; and it dismissed Ipsilanti 
and Morusi, as creatures of Russia, from their offices. In consequence of the 
threatening langua^ used by Arbuthnot, the English ambassador, they were 
reinstated; but when this took place hostilities had already begun. The 
emperor Alexander had ordered General Michelson to enter Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The Porte then declared war against Russia (December 30th) ; 
but deviating for the first time from a barbarous custom, it allowed Italinski, 
the Russian minister, to depart unmolested. 

A few days afterwards, Arbuthnot quitted Constantinople, after having 
repeatedly demanded the renewal of the alliance and the- expulsion of Sebas- 
tian!. On the 19th of February, 1807, an English fleet, commanded by Vice- 
Admiral Duckworth, forced the passage of the Dardanelles, and appeared 
before Constantinople. Duckworth demanded of the Divan that the forts of 
the Dardanelles and the Turkish fleet should be surrendered to him; that the 
Porte should cede Moldavia and Wallachia to Russia, and break off alliance 
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With Napoleon. But instead of profiting by the sudden panic which his 
appearance had excited, he allowed the Turks time to put themselves in a 
posture of defence. Encouraged and instructed by Sebastian!, they made 
their preparations with such energy and success that in the course of eight 
days the English vice-admiral found that he could not do better than weigh 
anchor and repass the Dardanelles. 

Shortly afterwards Admiral Siniavin appeared iii the Archipelago, and 
incited the Greek islanders to throw off the Turkish yoke; whilst Duckworth 
sailed to Egypt upon a fruitless expedition in favour of the mameluke beys 
against "iluhammed Ali. Siniavin defeated the Turkish fleet on the 4th of 
April, captured several ships, and took possession of some islands. The bad 
condition of his ships, however, compelled him to give up the blockade of the 
Dardanelles, and to retire, in order to refit, after having once more defeated 
the Turkish fleet. Meanwhile, Selim had been deposed- BQs successor, 
Mustapha IV, declared that he would continue to prosecute the war with Eng- 
land and Russia. But Sinia^dn, before he retired to refit, met the Turkish 
fleet off Lemnos, on the 1st of July; the Turks were beaten, lost several ships, 
and a great many men. 

The campaign of the Russians on the Danube, in 1807, was not 'productive 
of any decisive result, as General Michelson received orders to detac i the third 
army corps to oppose the French in Poland. C^emi George, the leader of the 
revolted Servians, took Belgrade, Shabatz, and Nish, penetrated into Bulgaria, 
where he vras reinforced by some Russian troops, and gained divers signal 
advantages. The war was conducted with more success on the frontiers of the 
two empires in Asia. The seraskier of Erzerum was entirely defeated by Gen- 
eral Gudovitch (June 18) ; and that victory was the more important, as it 
prevented the Persians from making a bold diversion in favour of the Turks. 

The emperor Alexander had agreed by the public articles of the Treaty of 
Tilsit (July, 1807) to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia; but this was only a 
collusion between the two contracting parties. Tlie Russians not only aimed 
at the permanent possession of the two provinces, but regarded all the Slavon- 
ians of the Danube as allies or subjects of the czar. When the Turks, on the 
14th of July, concluded a peace with Czemi George, whereby Servia became in 
some measure independent — and Czemi George afterwards called himself 
prince of Servia — a Russian general guaranteed the treaty by his sigimture, 
as one of the parties to the agreement. In the following year Radovinikin, a 
Russian envoy, repaired to Belgrade to establish the new principality; _ cafled 
an assembly of the nobles; drew up a sketch of a constitution for Servia, and 
tried to organise the administration. 

The French general, Guillemmot, was sent to the Turkish camp to n^otiate 
a tmce on the terms ostensibly laid down in the Treaty of Tilsit: namely, that 
the Russians should evacute Moldavia and Wallachia, but that the Turks 
should not occupy the two provinces until after the conclusion of a definitive 
peace. But GuiUeminot^s instmctions contained a direct command to use the 
whole weight of the French influence in favour of the Russians and against 
the Turks; even one of Napoleon’s greatest admirers, although owning occa- 
sional republican scruples, admits that their tone was very equivocal. In fact, 
it very soon became obvious that the whole mission of the general was a mere 
piece of diplomatic imposture and treacheiy . A congress was held at Slobozia, 
in the neighbourhood of Giurgevo, on the 24th of August, 1807, and a trace 
was signed, which, it was said, was to continue till the 30th of April, 1808. 
The Russians were to withdraw; the fortresses of Ismail, Braila, andl Giuige'vo 
to be given up to the Turks, whose troops, however, were to evacuate Moldavia 
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and Wallachia in thirty-live days. Everything, however, which afterwards 
took place in consultation between the French and Russians, in reference to 
Turkey, bore upon a scheme of partition. 

The Russians at length, on the 7th of August, had left Cattaro and the 
other strong places in Dalmatia to the French; their emperor, on the 9th, 
had ceded all his rights as protector of the republic of the seven united island 
to Napoleon, and the latter was busy making preparations thence to extend 
his operations and his dominion further to the east. Marmont, who adbninis- 
tered. the province of Dalmatia, received orders to fortify Ragusa more 
strongly, and to make a report on the best plan to be adopted in case it should 
be desirable to send an army quickly from Corfu, through Albania, Macedonia, 
and Thrace. The Russians continued to be quiet observers of all this, and in 
the mean time made firm their footing in the provinces on the Danube. They 
made a pretence of the conduct of the Turks on the occupation of Galatz, and 
their ill-treatment of the inhabitants of Moldavia, for not fulfilling the agree- 
ment entered into at Slobozia. The Russian troops, who, according to the 
terms of the treaty, were already retiring, received contrary orders; and the 
Turks, again driven out of the two provinces, occupied Galatz anew. 

The conduct of the negotiation respecting the division of the Turkish booty, 
was committed to the chief of Napoleon’s secret police, who had been actively 
engaged in the murder of the duke d’Enghien. He now held a princely .rank 
as the duke of Rovigo, and was i^nt to St. Petersburg with this and similar/ com- 
missions.^ In the Russian capital the emperor Alexander and the duke acted 
as rivals in the art of dissimulation; the emperor loaded him with civilities of 
all kinds, as some compensation for the coolness and contempt with which he 
was at first treated, to a surprising extent, by the empress-mother and the 
Russian nobility. He was, indeed, soon consoled, for the slaves of the czar 
were m zealous in showing respect in the presence of their master, as they were 
gross in their insolence when not under his observation. The accounts which 
Savary ^ves us of the political principles of the pious emperor and Ris chan- 
cellor, and their complete agreement with Napoleon’s morality and his own, 
woxild be quite incredible to us, did he not literally quote their woirds. Sav- 
ary’s secret report to the emperor Napoleon, partly written in the form of a 
dMogue, is to be found among the fra^ents of Napoleon’s unprinted corres- 
pondence. A contempt for public agreements, and the plunder /of Sweden, 
even before the declaration of war, astonish us less than RomanzoVs audacious 
contempt of the ojDinion of all Europe; he thought it not worth a moment’s 
considemtion; and this was quite in accordance with the langu^e held by his 
master m speaking on the subject of Turkey. Thibaudeau has ^ven so correct 
an opinion of both the emperors — of the nature of their consultations — of 
Savary and Romanzov that we cannot do better than refer the reader to the 
words of that writer. 

Turkey would at that time undoubtedly have been partitioned, had Aus- 
tria been wiUing to follow the numerous gentle hints to join the alliance of the 
emperors, who imagined themselves able to make their will the right and law 
of all nations; or if Napoleon had not found it inconsistent with his plans to 
bring on at an unfavourable moment a new war with Austria, which he clearly 
foresaw in 1^. The Russians, in the mean time, remained, throughout the 
whole of the year 1808, in quiet possession of the provinces which had been 
previously evacuated by them, and ruled not only in them, but extended their 
dominion as far as Belgrade, for the new prince of Servia was likewise und^ 
Russian protection. The army under the command of the igrand vizir, 
which lay at Adrianople during the winter of 1807-1808, dwindled., during the 






insurgents. In the same way. Admiral Siniavin, who, on the breaking out of 
war with England, had taken refuge in Lisbon with nine ships of the line‘s and a 
frigate, not only refused to render any assistance to Marshal Junot, who vras 
threatened in that city by the English, but even to make a demonstration as if 
he were prepared to a^ik him. The manner in which he afterwards capitu- 
kted, on the 3rd of September, 1808, to Admiral Cotton, who caused his 
to be taken to England, might indicate a very different disposition, especially • 
as the ten ships were aftensards given back. 
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There was, indeed, no want of interchange of civilities between the two 
emperors. Whoever compares the attentions and marks of regard which have 
been recorded as shown by the one to the other with the secret intrigues which 
they were at the same moment weaving against each other in Turkey and 
Spain, and with the open enmity which was shown as early as 1811, will learn 
from such a comparison what is the real worth of diplomatic and princely 
friendships. The emperor of Russia made presents to his imperial brother 
of vessels and ornaments of malachite and other precious stones, which the 
latter exhibited in the Salon du Prix in the Tuileries, in order to be able to 
boast of the friendship of the emperor of Russia in presence of the circles of 
the faubourg St. Germain. Busts of Alexander were manufactured in the 
imperial porcelain manufactory at Sevres, and were everywhere to be seen in 
the palace and rooms of the imperial family. All who had access to the court, 
or wished to make themselves agreeable to the emperor, found it necessary to 
purchase these ornaments, and place them conspicuously in their houses. The 
friendship was so intimate that one of the emperor of Russians adjutants 
accompanied the emperor of the French when he went to Bayonne to set aside 
the whole reigning family of Spain. This adjutant, however, was the same 
Tchemitchev who was engagec in constantly travelling backwards and for- 
wards between St. Petersburg and Paris, who surrounded Napoleon, in spite of 
all his police, with a net of Russian espionage, and bribed all the emiploy4s who 
were venal in order to obtain papers. He intrigued with ladies to elicit 
secrets from them; and finally, in 1812, he even purchased a copy of the plan 
of operations for the war, when it was too late to change it. 

Napoleon knew that Austria was thinking of taking advantage of the gen- 
eral discontent and the secret associations in Germany to frustrate the plans 
cf France and Russia with respect to Poland and Turkey; he was, therefore, 
very desirous of assuring himself once more of the Russian emperor before his 
journey to Spain. This design was a cause of ^eat anxiety to the very num- 
erous partisans of the English and Prussian policy at the Russian court, when 
the question was raised of a conference between the two emperors in Erfurt. 
Von Scliladen, the friend of the minister von Stein, therefore presented a mem- 
orial to the emperor of Russia, shortly before his departure to Erfurt on the 7th 
of September, 1808, in which Alexander was forewarned of all that would take 
place there. ^ From this it may be seen that the emperor of Russia was con- 
tinually receiving secret counsel and warning from the enemies of the French, 
and that he played his part in Erfurt more ably than Napoleon, from whom he 
separated, as even the French writers report, with all the outward signs of 
indescribable friendship and esteem, but inwardly full of distrust. Von 
Schladen says very freely to the emperor, that he had given him the advice 
laid down in his memorial, “in order that he might see through the sophisms, 
falsehoods, and deceptions which were prepared for him by Napoleon, and 
awaited him in Erfurt.” 

On his way to the congress, the emperor visited the king and queen of 
Prussia in Konigsberg, and arrived on the 26th of September in Weimar, where 
his brother Constantine had been staying since the 24th. On the 27th Napol- 
eon entered Erfurt, and at one o’clock drove out a distance of several miles 
from the town to meet the emperor of Russia, who was coming from Weimar. 
Our modest object does not permit us to incorporate in our prose the poetry of 
the subsequent festivities, nor in glowing lan^age to extol the skill displayed 
by the masters of the ceremonies. That splendour enough was exhibited in 
Erfurt may be sufficiently gathered from tlie fact that the four vassal-kings of 
the confederation of the Rhine, thirty-four princes, twenty-four ministers of 
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state, and thirty generals, were by express command jn summon up for the 
occasion everything which imagination could surest in the way of courtly 
splendour and extravagance. Talma and the Parisian company of actors had 
t^n sent to Erfurt, to act, as Napoleon said, before a pit of kings. Two 
armchairs were placed for the two emperors, whilst the ocher rulers sat behind 
them on common chairs. We know not what truth there was in the story, 
which was at that time in every mouth, and related in ail the Trench works 
WTitten for effect, that the emf^ror Alexander, "whilst Talma was being 
applauded on the stage, played his own part with Napoleon in the pit in 
quite as masterly a manner. The latter, amidst applause, pronounced the 
following line: 

Tlie friendsldp of a great man is a favonr of tie gods. 


when the emperor seized Napoleon^s hand, made a profound bow, and feel- 
ingly exclaimed: “That I have never more truly felt than at the present 
moment.” The festivities continued from the 27th of September till the 14th 
of October, and furnished to the Germans the most meiancholy spectacle of 
their princes and nobles conducting themselves publicly, not only as slaves of 
Napoleon, but even as servants and flatterers of all his generals and courtiers. 

In order to flatter the emperor of Russia, Napoleon acted as if he had been 
influenced by Alexander’s application in favour of Prussia; but in reality 
oppressed the king and his subjects afterwards just as before. He profited 
by Alexander’s admiration and friendshi]p to make a show of his pretended 
wiUingness to conclude a peace with England, Though he had "written three 
times directly to the king of England, and had always been referred to the 
minister, he nevertheless prevailed upon Alexander to unite with him in 
signing another letter addressed to King George. The result was such as 
might have been foreseen; the object, however, was attained: the letters and 
answers were printed, and offieiaUy commented upon in the journals. 

The negotiations were carried on personally in Erfurt between the two 
emperors themselves, and much was agreed upon which neither the one nor 
the other intended to observe. A written treaty of alliance was besides con- 
cluded by Romanzov and Champagny, which was calculated with a view to 
a new war with Austria. The substance of the agreement consists in a closer 
alliance of the two powers against England, and the cession of Moldavia and 
Wahachia to Russia. Hitherto Napoleon had only been williog to concede 
this last point on conditions which referred to Silesia. In the fifth article of 
the Treaty of Erfurt, wMch was kept strictly secret, the two emperors agreed 
to conclude a peace with England on condition only that that country should 
acknowledge Moldavia and Wallachia as a part of the Russian Empire. Then 
follow several articles on the cession of those Turkish provinces, .m the elev- 
enth article it is stated, that further negotiations were to he carried on respect- 
ing a further partition. It was agreed, too, that the treaty was to be kept 
secret for ten years. Buturlin boasts, with reason, that the emperor Alex- 
ander in Erfurt, by his Greco-Slavonian arts of deception, gained a victory 
over the Italo-Gallic talents of Napoleon; and, in fact, the very highest 
triumph is to outwit the deceiver. 

Even as early as this Napoleon is said to have thrown out the idea of a 
marriage \rith Catherine Pavlovna, Alexander’s sister, which ioferred, of 
course, a previous separation from the empress Josephine. Alexander, on his 
part, is said to have raised difficulties on the qu^tion of religion, and to have 
referred the matter to his mother, who very speedily had the iprineess betrothed 
to Duke Peter of Oldenburg. Moreover, the reception of the duke of Olden- 
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burg into the confederation of the Rhine was one of the results of the meeting 
In Erfurt. 

The war which broke out in April, 1809, between France and Austria, put 
the sincerity of the Russo-French alliance to a practical test. Russia complied 
with the letter of her enga^ments to the one belligerent power by declaring 
war against the other; but rrince Galitzin, who was to have made a powerful 
diyersion in Galicia, came so late into the field and his movements were so 
dilatory tW it was erndent he had no desire to contribute to the success of 
his soverei^^s ally. There was no longer any show of cordiality in the 
diplomatic intercourse between France and Russia; but both parties found 
it convenient for the present to dissemble their mutual alienation. By the 
Treaty of Schonbrunn, signed by vanquished Austria (October 14th, 1809), 
that power ceded, partly to France and partly to the confederation of the 
Rhine, several towns in Germany and Italy, with their dependencies; she 
was despoiled, in favour of the duchy of Warsaw, of all western Galicia and 
the city of Cracow; and surrendered to Russia a territory whose population 
was estimated at 400, (X)0 souls. The em]Deror of Austria, moreover, recog- 
nised the rights which Napoleon arrogatec. over the monarchies of the south 
of Europe, adhered to his continental system, and renounced all the countries 
comprised under the name of the Illyrian Provinces. But the house of Habs- 
burg, true to the adage, T% felix Avsiriaj riube, retrieved its fortunes at the 
expense of its pride, by bestowing a daughter in marriage on the conqueror. 

RENEWED WAR WITH TURKEY (1810 A.D.) 

Immediately after Alexander’s return from Erfurt orders were given to 
open negotiations with the Turks. The conference took place at Jassy; but 
it w^as immediately broken off after the Russian plenipotentiaries had de- 
manded, as preliminary conditions, the cession of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and the expulsion of the British minister from Constantinople. Hostilities 
were then resumed. The Russians were commanded by Prince Prosorovski, 
and after his death by Prince Bagration. With the exception of Giurgevo, all 
the fortresses attacked by them fell into their hands, until they encountered 
the army of the grand vizir, near Silistria, and being defeated with a loss of 
ten thousand men (September 26th), were compelled to evacuate Bulgaria. 
The grand vizir, without taking advantage of his victory, retired to winter 
quarters. 

In May, 1810, the Russian main army, under Kamenskoi, again crossed 
the Danube at Hirsova, passed through the Dobrudj a, and marched straight 
apinst the Turkish main army to Shumla and Varna. At the same time, 
the corps of Generals Langeron and Sacken proceeded to blockade Silistria 
and Rustchuk. The Turks could no'where keep the field. At Kavarna they 
were routed; at the storming of Bazardjik they lost ten thousand men; at 
the storming of Rasgrad three thousand, Silistria was reduced in seven days 
by Langeron. So far everything was favourable for the Russians. If they 
had added to their advantages the conquest of Rustchuk, the p^isses of Tir- 
nova and of Sophia towards Adrianople would have been open, the fortress of 
Shumla would have been avoided, and the main army of the enemy would have 
been manmuvred out of it. The taking of Rustchuk, and above all the spar- 
ing of the troops, was consequently the next problem for General Kamenskoi. 
Iptead of doing this, the Russians attempted to storm almost simultaneously 
the fortifications of Varna, Shumla, and Rustchuk, were repulsed from these 
three places, the defence of which was conducted by English officers, and 
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suffered so enonnously, that the Turks felt themselves strong enough to come 
out from behind their intrenchments, and attack the Russian camp before 
Shumla. They failed, however, in their attempt to storm it. 

To relieve Rustchuk,the grand vizir sent Mukhtar Pasha with picked troops, 
by way of Timova, to the Danube. But if the Turks with their united forces 
were too weak to force the Russians to abandon the intrenchments before 
Shumla, they could certainly not expect with a part of their army to rout the 
enemy near Rustchuk, where he stood with his united forces between their 
separate wings. Only in case Mukhtar Pasha, who had increased his forces to 
forty thousand men, entered Wallachia at Tuma, and marched against 
Giurgevo, could the offensive have a meaning, or any influence, upon the siege 
of Rustchuk, because here it met with the weak point of the enemy. But to 
enter upon the offensive with an army in Waiiachia, whilst the Russians stood 
before the fortresses of the Danube in Bulgaria, never came into the heads of 
the Turks. Mukhtar Pasha intrenched himself at the mouth of the Yantra 
to cover the passes of Timova and Sophia. On the 7th of September he was 
attacked in front, flank, and rear, held out with his best troops till the next 
morning, and then surrendered with five thousand men, and all his artillery. 
After this Sistovo and Cladova capitulated, and on the 27th of September 
Rustchuk and Giurgevo surrendered. 

The road to Adrianople was now open for the Russians, but their enormous 
losses, caused by their own folly, would have prevented their assuming the 
offensive beyond the Balkan for this year, even if the season had not been so 
far advanced. Reinforcements for the next year could not be expected, as 
Napoleon was preparing to attack Russia, and therefore they began to nego- 
tiate. Another insurrection of the janissaries interrapted these negotiations, 
but did not induce the grand vizir to profit by this opportunity, and fall with 
his whole force upon the Russians, who, at this time, were scattered over the 
country from Widdin to Sophia and thence as far as Vama. Not Until Czemi 
George, in Februa]^, 1811, had placed the principality of Servia under the 
protection of Russia, did liie grand vizir awake from his apathy in Thrace, 
and cross the Balkan, with only fifteen thousand men. He, however, pro- 
ceeded so slowly that Kiamenskoi had time enough to as^mble sufficient 
forces. 

They met at Lofteh on the Osma; the Turks were defeated, and lost tlmee 
thousand men. Achmed Pasha, however, a violent and sturdy soldier, with- 
out any higher militaiy education, led fifty thousand fresh troops to Shumla, 
and insisted upon their taking the offensive. The Russians had received no 
reinforcements, but Kutusov had taken the command. Without any consid- 
erable losses, he concentrated his small army at Silistria and Rustchuk, and 
abandoned Bulgaria as far as the latter place, after having rased the for- 
tresses. In the battle before Rustchuk, on the 4th of July, the Turks were 
driven back, but on tie 7th, they forced the twenty thousand Rusaans who 
stood on the right bank of the Danube to give up Rustchuk also, though not 
until its works had been rased. 

Instead of crossing the river from the Dobmdja, and operating with a 
superior force upon the Russian lines of commumcation, the grand virir 
allowed himself to be induced, by the retreat of Kutusov, to cross the D^ut^ 
at Rustchuk, without a fortress in his rear. Arrived on the left bank with his 
main army, a Russian flotilla haired his retreat, while Rusrian corps recrt®sed 
the Danube above and below Rustchuk, and took possession of the town (im 
longer fortified) and of the Turkish camp (September 7th). The grand virir 
flecl, but his Tnain army, still consisting of 25,000 men and ^ pieces of artilleiy, 
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was forced to surrender in tlie vicinity of Giurgevo. A few days afterwards 
Count St. Priest took Shirtov, with the whole of the Turkish flotilla on the 
Danube. Nicopoli and Widdin next surrendered, so that by the end of the 
campaign the Eussians were masters of the whole right bank of the Danube. 
The Servians, also, aided by a body of Eussians, had wrested from the Turks 
the last fortresses they held in the principality. 

The grand vizir asked for a suspension of arms, with a view to negotiating 
a peace; but the terms now demanded by the victorious Eussians were such as 
the Porte would not accede to. The war was continued in 1811, but always 
to the disadvantage of the Turks. Eesoived on a last desperate effort, they 
assembled a formidable army whilst the conference at Bucharest was still 
pending. At last, the rupture between France and Eiissia changed the aspect 
of affairs, and compelled the latter power to abandon the long-coveted prey 
when it was already in its grasp. The Russian minister, Italinski, contented 
himself with requiring that the Pruth should for the future form the boundary 
between the tw'o empires. The sultan regarded even this concession as dis- 
graceful; but the Eussians carried their point by bribery, and the TVeaty of 
Bucharest w^as concluded. Its chief provisions were these: 

Article 4. The Pruth, from the point where it enters Moldavia to its con- 
fluence with the Danube, and thence the left bank of the letter to its embou- 
chure on the Black Sea at Eulia, shall be the boundary between the two 
empires. Thus the Porte surrendered to Russia a third of Moldavia, with the 
fortresses of Khoczim and Bender, and all Bessarabia, with Ismail and Kilia. 
By the same article, the navigation of the Danube is common to the subjects 
of Russia and Turkey. The islands enclosed between the several arms of the 
liver below Ismail are to remain waste. The rest of Moldavia and Wallachia 
are to be restored to the Turks in their actual condition. Article 6. The 
Asiatic frontier remains the same as it was before the war. Article 8 relates 
to the Servians, to w’'hom the Porte grants an anmesty and some jorivileges, 
the interpretation of which offers a wide held for the exercise of diplomatic 
subtlety.^ Article 13. Russia accepts the mediation of the Porte for the con- 
clusion of a peace with Persia, where hostilities had begun anew, at the instiga- 
tion of the English ambassador. 


WAR WITH NAPOLEON 

Notwithstanding all the demonstrations to the contrary made since the 
Peace of Tilsit, England, Russia, Prussia, and also Austria partially, always 
continued to maintain a certain mutual understanding, which was, nowever, 
kept very secret, and somewhat resembled a conspiracy. The most distin- 
guished statesmen both in Russia and Prussia felt how unnatural was an alli- 
ance tetween Napoleon, Alexander, and Frederick William III, and directed 
attention to the subject. This was also done on the part of England, and it is 
certain that the emperor Alexander, as early as the meeting in Erfurt in 1808, 
expressed his doubts respecting the duration of his alliance with France. The 
conduct of Russia in the campaign against Austria, in 1809, first shook Napo- 
leon’s confidence in his ally, IVjmtual complaints and recriminations ensued; 
but neither party thought it advisable to give any prominence to their dis- 
union, and Napoleon, even when he had entered, through Thugut, upon the 
subject of an Austrian marriage, stiU continued to carry on negotiations for an 
alliance with a Russian princess. 

The enlargement of the territory of the duchy of Warsaw, extorted by 
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Napoleon at the^ Peace of Schonbninn, at length led to an exchange of diplo- 
matic notes, which tended strongly to a war. The Poles naturally expected 
from Napoleon and his advisers that he would in some way give new life and 
currency to the name of Poland; against this the emperor of Russia earnestly 
protested. The whole of the diplomatic correspondence between Russia and 
France in the years 1810 and 1811 turns upon the use of the words Poles and 
Polish j although Russia had again obtained by the Peace of Schonbrunn a 
portion of Austrian Poland, as it had previously obtained a part of Prussian 
Poland by the Peace of Tilsit. Seeing that the whole of western Galicia, 
Zamoisk, and Cracow had been united to the duchy of Warsaw by the Peace of 
Schonbrunn, Russia called upon the emperor of the French to" bind himself 
expressly by treaty not to revive the names of Pole and kingdom of Poland. 

Before tbe end of 1809 many notes were exchanged concerning this point, 
apparently so insignificant, but in reality so important for the peace and 
safety of the Russian Empire. Napoleon agreed to give the assurance so 
earnestly desired hy Alexander, and Caulaineourt, the French ambassador in 
St. Petersburg, signed a regifiar concession of the Ru^ian demand in January, 
1810. By the fir^ two articles of this agreement it w£^ laid down that the 
word Poland, or Polish, was not to be u^ when any reference was made to 
the enlaigement of the duchy of Warsaw. By the third article the two 
emperors bound themselves not to revive or renew any of the old Polish orders. 
In the fifth, the emperor of the French agreed not further to enlarge the duchy 
of Warsaw by the addition of provinces or cities belonging to the former state 
of Poland. 

This agreement, signed by Caulaineourt, still required the confirmation 
of the emperor of the French: and Napoleon had given instructions to his 
ambassador only to agree to such an arrangement on condition that the agree- 
ment -was drawn up in the usual diplomatic manner: that is to say, in employ- 
ing words and phrases so chosen as to be capable of any subsequent interpre- 
tation which may best suit the parties. Ibis was not done. The articles 
were very brief, the language so clear and definite as to be incapable of mistake 
or misrepresentation. Without directly refusing his sanction to the treaty, 
Napoleon required that it should be couched in different language, and caused 
a new draft of it to be presented in St. Petersburg. The Russians saw at once 
through his purpose, and Alexander expressed his dis pleasure in terms which 
plainly indicated to the French ambassador his belief t tiat Napoleon was really 
meditating some hostile measures against him, and was only seeking to gain 
time by the treaty. 

This occurred in February, 1810; in the following months both Romanzov 
and Caulaineourt took the greatest possible pains to bring the question to a 
favourable issue, and negotiations continued to be carried on respecting this 
subject till September. They could not agree; and after September there 
was no more talk of the treaty, much less of its alteration. The relation 
between the two emperors had undergone a complete change in the course of 
the year. 

The cupidity of Russia, far from being glutted by the posse^on of Fin- 
land, great part of Prussian and Austrian Poland, Moldavia, and Bessarabia, 
still craved for more. Napoleon was, however, little inclined to conc€ 5 de 
Constantinople and the Mediterranean to his Russian ally (to whose empire 
he assigned me Danube as a boundary), or to put it in poss^on of the duchy 
of Warsaw. The Austrian marriage, which was effected in 1809, naturally 
led Russia to conclude that she would no longer be pwennitted to aggrandi^ 
herself at the expense of Austria, and Alexander, seeing that nothing more 
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was to be gained by complaisance to France, consequently assumed a threaten- 
ing posture, and condescended to listen to the complaints of his agricultural 
and mercantile subjects. No Russian vessel durst venture out to sea, and a 
Russian fleet had been seized by the British in the harbours of Lisbon. , At 
Riga lay immense stores of grain in want of a foreign market. On the 31st of 
December, 1810, Alexander published a fresh tariff permitting the importation 
of colonial products under a neutral flag (several hundred English ships 
arrived under the American flag), and prohibiting the importation of French 
manufactured goods. Not many weeks previously, on the 13th of December, 
Napoleon had annexed Oldenburg to France. The duke, Peter, was nearly 
related to the emperor of Russia, and Napoleon, notwithstanding his declared 
readiness to grant a compensation, refused to allow it to consist of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, and proposed a duchy of Erfurt, as yet uncreated, which 
Russia scornfully rejected. 

The alliance between Russia, Sweden, and England was now speedily con- 
cluded. Sweden, which had vainly demanded from Napoleon the possession 
of Norway and a large supply of money, assumed a tone of indignation, threw 
open her harbours to the British merchantmen, and so openly carried on a 
contraband trade in Pomerania, that Napoleon, in order to maintain the con- 
tinental system, w^as constrained to garrison Swedish Pomerania and Rugen 
and to disarm the Swedish inhabitants. Bernadotte, upon this, ranged him- 
self entirely on the side of his opponents, without, however, coming to an open 
rupture, for which he awaited a declaration on the part of Russia. The 
expressions made use of by Napoleon on the birth of the king of Rome at 
length filled up the measure of provocation. Intoxicated with success, he 
boasted, in an address to the mercantile classes, that he would, in despite of 
Russia, maintain the continental system, for he was lord over the whole of 
continental Europe ; and that if Alexander had not concluded a treaty with him 
at Tilsit, he would have compelled him to do so at St. Petersburg. The pride 
of the haughty Russian was deeply wounded, and a rupture was nigh at hand. 

Russia had, meanwhile, anticipated Napoleon in making preparations 
for war. As early as 1811, a great Russian army stood ready for the invasion 
of Poland, and might, as there were at that time but few French troops in 
Germany, easily have advanced as far as the Elbe. It remained, however, 
in a state of inactivity. Napoleon instantly prepared for war and fortified 
Dantzic. His continual proposals of peace, ever unsatisfactory to the ambition 
of the czar, remaining at length unanswered, he declared war.^ 

But, to get within reach of Russia, it was necessary for Napoleon to pass 
beyond Austria, to cross Pnissia, and to conciliate Sweden and Turkey; an 
offensive alliance with these four powers was therefore indispensable. Aus- 
tria was subject to the ascendency of Napoleon, and Prussia to his arms: to 
them, therefore, he had only to declare his intentions; Austria voluntarily 
and eagerly entered into his plans, and Prussia he easily prevailed on to join 
him. 

Austria, however, did not act blindly. Situated between the two giant 
powers of the north and the west, she was not displeased to see them at war: 
she looked to their mutually weakening each other, and to the increase of her 
own stren^h by their exhaustion. On the 14th of March, 1812, she promised 
France thirty thousand men, but she prepared prudent secret instructions for 
them. She obtained a vague promise of an increase of territory as an indem- 
nity for her share of the expenses of the war, and the possession of Galicia 
was guaranteed to her. She admitted, however, the future possibility of a 
cession of part of that province to the kingdom of Poland, but in exchange iFor 



dlep into the dreary and deserted steppes. This plan originated with Scham- 
horst by whom Gfmeral Lieven was advised not to hazard an engagem®it 
until W winter, and to turn a deaf ear to every proposd of peace. General' 
Lieven on reaching Barclay’s headquarters, took into his confidence Colonel 
ToU, a German, Barclay’s right hand, and Lieutenant-Colonel Clausewitz, 
also'a German, afterwards noted for his strat^cal works. 

General Pful, another German, at that tune high in the emperw s confi- 
dence, and ahnost all the Russian generals opposed Schamhorst’s plan, and 
coiitiiiu6cl to advEiicc "witli sl visw of giviiig battlsr but on Narpolcon s 
ance at the head of an army greatly their superior in number, brfoic the 
T?ii«ri«Tig had been able to concentrate their forcses, they natoraHy corn- 
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pelled to retire before him; and, on the prevention, for some weeks, of the 
junction of a newly levied Russian army under Prince Bagration with the 
forces under Barclay, owing to the rapidity of Napoleon’s advance, Scharn- 
horst s plan was adopted as the only one feasible. 

\\liilst the French were advancing, a warm and tedious discussion was 
carried on so long in the imperial Russian council of war at Vilna, whether to 
defend that city, or adopt the plan of Barclay de Tolly, the minister of war 
and commander-in-chief, that they were at length obliged to march pre- 
cipitately to the Dvina with the sacrifice of considerable stores, and to take 
possession of a fortified camp which had been established at Drissa. As late 
as the 27th the emperor Alexander and the whole of his splendid staff and 
court were assembled at a ball, at the castle of Zacrest, near Vilna, belonging 
to General Bennigsen, so that the French found everything on the 28th just 
as it had been prepared for the reception of the emperor of Russia. They 
plundered the castle, and carried off the furniture as booty; the Russians 
were even obliged to leave behind them considerable quantities of ammuni- 
tion and provisions. 

In this way the line of the Russian defences was broken through; and 
even a portion of their army under Platov and Bagration would have been 
cut off, had the king of Westphalia obeyed the commands of his brother with 
the necessary rapidity. The difficulties of carrying on war in such an inhos- 
pitable country as Lithuania and Russia became apparent even at Vilna; the 
carriages and wagons fell behind, the cannon w^ere obliged to be left, discipline 
became relaxed, above ten thousand horses had already fallen, and their car- 
cases poisoned the air. General Balakov could scarcely be considered serious 
in the proposals which he then made for peace in the name of the emperor of 
Russia, because the Russians required as a preliminary to all negotiation that 
the French army should first retire behind the Niemen. The mission of a gen- 
eral, who had been minister of police, and had therefore had great experience 
in obtaining information, had no doubt a very different object in view from 
that of making peace at such a moment. 

Napoleon, in the hope of overtaking the Russians, and of compelling them 
to give battle, pushed onwards by forced marches; the supplies were unable 
to follow, and numbers of the men and horses sank from exhaustion, owing to 
over-fatigue, heat, and hunger. On the arrival of Napoleon in Witepsk, of 
Schwarzenberg in Volhinia, of the Prussians before Riga, the army might have 
halted, reconquered Poland, have been organised, tire men put into winter 
quarters, the amry have again taken the field early in the spring, and the 
conquest of Russia have been slowly but surely completed. But Napoleon 
had resolved upon terminating the war in one rapid campaign, upon defeating 
the Russians, seizing their metropolis, and dictating terms of peace. He 
incessantly pursued his retreatmg opponent, whose footsteps were marked 
by the flames of the cities and 'dllages and by the devastated country to their 
rear. The first serious opposition was made at Smolensk, whence the Rus- 
sians, however, speedily retreated after setting the city on fire. On the same 
day, the Bavarians, who had diverged to one side during their advance, had 
a furious encounter at Polotsk with a body of Russian troops under Witt- 
genstein. The Bavarians remained stationary in this part of the country for 
the purpose of watching the movements of that general, whilst Napoleon, . 
careless of the peril with which he was threatened % the approach of winter 
and by the multitude of enemies gathered to his rear, advanced with the main 
body of the grand army from Smolensk across the wasted country upon 
Moscow, the ancient metropolis of the Russian empire. 
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Russia, at that time engaged in a war with Turkey, whose frontiers were 
watched by an immense army under Kutuzov, used her utmost efforts, in 
which she was aided by England, to conciliate the Porte in order to turn the 
whole of her forces against Napoleon. By a master-stroke of political intrigue, 
the *Porte was made to conclude a disadvantageous peace at Bucharest on the 
28th of May, as we have already related. A Russian army under Tchitchakov 
was now enabled to drive the Austrians out of Yolhinia, whilst a considerable 
force under Kutuzov joined Barclay. Buturlin, the Russian historian of the 

war, states that the national troops opposed to the invaders numbered 217,(X}0 
in the first line, and 35,000 in the second. Chambray, whose details are very 
minute, after deducting the men in hospital, gives the number of those present 
under arms as 235,000 of the regular army, without reckoning the garrisons 
of Riga, etc. This computation exceeds that of Buturlin, under the same 
circumstances, by 17,000. M. de Fezensac allows 230,000 for the total of 
the two armies of Barclay de Tolly and Bagration, but adds the army of 
Tonnassov on their extreme left, 68,000, and that defending Couriand, on the 
extreme right, 34,000, to make up the Russian total of 330, (XK) men. 

Had the Russians at this time hazarded an engagement, their defeat was 
certain. Moscow could not have been saved. Barclay consequently resolved 
not to come to an engagement, but to husband his forces and to attack the 
French during the winter. The intended surrender of Moscow without a blow 

was, nevertheless, deeply resented as a national disgrace; the army and the 
people raised a clamour. Kutuzov, though immeasurably inferior to Barclay, 
was nominated commander-in-chlef, took up a position on the little river 
Moskva near Borodino, about two days^ journey frorn Moscow. A bloody 
engagement took place there on the 7th of September, in which Napoleon, in 
order to spare his guards, neglected to follow up his advantage with his usual 
energy, and allowed the defeated Russians, whom he might have totally anni- 
hilated, to escape. Napoleon triumphed; but at what a price! — after a 
fearful struggle, in whicla he lost forty thousand men in killed and wounded, 
the latter of whom perished, almost to a man, owing to want and neglect.* 


The Abandonment of Moscow 

On his birthday, which was the 30th of August (11th of September of the 
Russian calendar), the emperor Alexander received a report from Prince 
Kutuzov of the battle that had taken place at Borodino on the 26th of 
August, and which, as the commander-in-chief wrote, '' had terminated by 
the enemy not gaining a single step of territory in spite of their superior 
forces.' ' To this Kutuzov added that after having spent the night on the 
field of battle, he had, in view of the enormous losses sustained by the army, 
retreated to Mozhaisk. The losses on either side amounted to forty thousand 
men. As Ennolov very justly expressed it, “the French army was da^ed to 
pieces against the Russian.” Although the emperor Alexander was not led 
into any error as to the real signification of the battle of Borodino, yet wishing 
to maintain the hopes of the nation as to the successful terminatiou of the 
struggle with Napoleon and their confidence in Kutuzov, he accepted the 
report of the conflict of the 26th of August as the announcement of a victoiy. 
Prince Kutuzov was created general field-marshal and granted a sum of 100,000 
roubles. Barclay de Tolly was rewarded with the oraer of St. Geoi^ of the 
second class, and the mortally wounded Prince Bagration with a sum of 50,000 
roubles. Fourteen generals received the order of St. Gteorge of the third class. 
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and all the privates who had taken part in the battle were given five roubles 

6flrClX* 

Prince Kutuzov’s despatch of the 27th of August, to the emperor Alexander 
was reaid by Prince Gortchakov at the Nevski monastery before a thanksgiving 
service which took place in the presence of their majesties, and was printed in 
the Northern Post. But the following lines were omitted from the report: 
“Your imperial majesty will deign to agree that after a most sanguinary 
battle, which lasted fifteen hours, our army and that of the enemy could not 
fail to be in disorder. Moreover, through the losses sustained this day, the 
position has naturally become incompatible with the depleted number of our 
troops — therefore, all our aims being directed to the destruction of the French 
aimy, I have come to the decision to fall back six versts, that is, beyond 

Mozhaisk.” ^ , , . « t 

A moment of anxious expectation approached m St. Petersburg. Mean- 
while Kutuzov, retreating step by step, led the army to Moscow, and on the 
1st of September he assembled a council of war at the village of Filiakh. 
There was decided the fate of the first capital of the empire. After prolonged 
debates Kutuzov concluded the conference by saying: “I know that I sliall 
have to pay the damage, but I sacrifice myself for the good of my country. 

I give the order to retreat.” \ 

It was already towards nightfall when Eostoptchin received the following 
letter from Kutuzov: '‘The fact that the enemy has divided his colunins upon 
Zvenigorod and Borovsk, together with the disadvantageous position now 
occupied by our troops, oblige me to my sorrow to abandon Moscow. The 
army is marching on the route to Eiazan.” It was thus that Eostoptchin 
received the first de&ite information of Kutuzov’s intention to leave Moscow 
a few hours before the French were in sight of the capital; under these cir- 
cumstances the Moscow commander-in-chief did all that was possible on his 
side and took all measures for setting the town on fire at the approach of the 
army. Eostoptchin departed unhindered in a droshky by the back gates. 

When on the 2nd of September Najpoleon reached the Dragomilovski 
barriers, he ex]Dected to find there a deputation, begging that the city 
might be sparec'.; but instead of that he received the news that Moscow had 
been abandoned by its inhabitants. “Moscow deserted! What an improba- 
ble event! We must make sure of it. Go and bring the boyars to me,” said 
he to Count Darn, whom he sent into the town. Instead of the boyars a few 
foreigners were collected who confirmed the news that Moscow had been 
abandoned by nearly all its inhabitants. Having passed the night on the out- 
skirts of the city, on the morning of the 3rd of September Napoleon trans- 
ferred his headquarters to the Kremlin. But here a still more unexpected 
occurrence awaited him. The fires, which had already commenced on the 
previous evening, had not ceased burning; and on the night between the 3rd 
and the 4th of ^ptember the flames, driven along by a strong wind, had 
enveloped the greater part of the town. At midday the flames reached the 
Kremlin, and Napoleon was forced to seek a refuge in the Petrovski palace, 
where he remained until the 6th of September, when the fire began to abate.' 
Nine-tenths of the city became the prey of the flames, and pillage completed 
the calamities that overtook the inhabitants who had remained in it. 

It was only on the 7th of September that the emperor Alexander received 
through laroslav a short despatch from Count Eostoptchin to the effect that 
Kutuzov had decided to abandon Moscow, The next day, the 8th of Septem- 

' Gazing from tli© Kremlin on Moscow tn flames. Napoleon smd, “ This forebodes the 
greatest calamity for ns.’^ Journal du MwiicKal CasteUane^ Paris, 1895. 
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ber, the fatal news of Napoleon’s occupation of the capital of the empire was 
confirmed by a despatch from the field-marshal dated the 4th of September 
and brought in by Colonel Michaud. Kutuzov wrote from the village of Jilin 
(on the march to the Borovsk bridge) as follows; 

'‘*After the battle of the 26th of August, which in spite of so much blood- 
shed resulted in a victory for our side, I was obliged to "abandon the position 
near Borodino for reasons of which I had the honour to inform your imperial 
majesty. The army was completely exhausted after the combat. In tMs 
condition we drew nearer to Moscow, having daily greatly to do with the 
advance guard of the enemy; besides this there was no near prospect of a posi- 
tion presenting itself from which I could successfully engage the enemy. The 
troops which w^e had hoped to join could not yet come; the enemy had set 
two fresh columns, one upon the Borovsk route and the other on the Zven- 
igorod route, striving to act upon my rear from Moscow: therefore I could not 
venture to risk a battle, the disadvantages of w'hich might have as conse- 
quences not only the destruction of the army but the most sanguinary losses 
and the conversion of Moscow itself to ashes. 

In this most uncertain position, after taking counsel with owr first gen- 
erals, of whom some were of contrary opinion, I ivas forced to decide to allow 
the enemy to ente? Moscow, w^hence all the treasures, the arsenal, and nearly 
all property belonging to the state or private indiriduals had been removed, 
and in -which hardly a single inhabitant remained. I venture most humbly to 
submit to your most gracious majesty that the entr}^ of the enemy into Mos- 
co-^r is not the subjection of Russia. On the contrary, I am now moving with * 
the army on the route to Tula, which -will place me in a position to avail myself 
of the help abundantly prepared in our governments. Although I do not 
deny that the occupation of the capital is a most painful wound, yet I could 
not waver in my decision. 

** I am now entering upon operations with all the strength of the line, by 
means of which, beginning with the Tula and Kaluga routes, my detachments 
will cut off the whole line of the enemy, stretching from Smolensk to Moscow, 
and thus avert any assistance which the enemy’s army might possibly receive 
from its rear; Jpy turning the attention of the enemy upon us, I hope to force 
him to leave Moscow and change the whole line of his operations. I have 
enjoined General Winzengerode to hold himself on the Tver route, having 
meanwhile a regiment of Cossacks on the laroslav route in order to protect 
the inhabitants against attacks from the enemy’s detachments. Having now 
assembled my forces at no great distance from Moscow I can await the enemy 
with a firm front, and as long as the army of your imperial majesty is whole 
and animated by its known bravery and our zeal, the yet retrievable loss of 
Moscow cannot be regarded as the loss of the fatherland. Besides this, your 
im Derial majesty will graciously deign to agree that these consequences are 
indvisibly connected with the loss of Smolensk' and with the condition of 
complete disorder in which I found the troops.” 

This despatch from Prince Kutuzov was printed in the Northern Post of 
the 18th of September, with the exception of the concluding words of the 
report: “and with the condition of complete disorder in which I found the 
troops,” The sorrowful news brought by Colonel Michaud did not, however, 
shake the emperor Alexander in his decision to continue the war not to 
enter into negotiations with the enemy. When he had finished listening to 
Michaud's report, he turned to him -with the following memorable words: 

“ Go back to the army, and tell our brave soldiers, tell all my faithM subjects, 
wherever you pass by, that even if I have not one soldier left, I will put myself 
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at the head of my dear nobles, of my good peasants, and will thus employ the 
last resources of my empire; it offers more to me than my enemies think for, 
but if ever it were written in the decrees of divine providence that my dynasty 
should cease to reign upon the throne of my ancestors, then, after having 
exhausted every means in my power, I would let my beard grow and go to eat 
potatoes with the last of my peasants, rather than sign the shame of my 
country and of my beloved jpcople wmose sacrifices I know how to prize. 
Napoleon or I — I or he; for he and I can no longer reign together. I have 
learned to know him; he will no longer deceive me/' 

“The loss of Moscow,” wTote Alexander to the crown prince of Sweden 
on the 19th of September, '‘gives me at least the opportunity of presenting 
to the whole of Europe the greatest proof I can offer of my perseverance in 
continuing the struggle against her oppressor, for after such a wound all the 
rest are but scratches. Now more than ever I and the nation at the head of 
which I have the honour to be, are decided to persevere. We should rather 
be buried beneath the ruins of the empire than make terms with the modern 
Attila.” 

The letter that Napoleon addressed to the emperor from Moscow, dated 
the 8th of September, in which he disclaimed the responsibility of the burning 
of the capital, was left unanswered. In informing the crown prince of it, the 
emperor Alexander added: “It contains, however, nothing but bragging.” 


The Retreat of the Grand Army 

At length the sorrowful days which the emperor Alexander had lived 
through passed by, and the hope of better things in the future manifested 
itself. On the 15th of October Colonel Michaud arrived in St. Petersburg 
from the army, for the second time; but on this occasion he was the bearer 
of the joyful intelligence of the victory of Tarontin, which had taken place 
on the 6th of Octoloer. The envoy also informed the emperor of the army’s 
desire that he should take the command of it in person. 'The emperor replied 
as follows: 

“ All men are ambitious, and I frankly acknowledge that I am no less 
ambitious than others; were I to listen to this feeling alone, I should get into 
a carriage with you and set off to the army. Taking into consideration the 
disadvantageous position into which we have induced the enemy, the excel- 
lent spirit by which the army is animated, the inexhaustible resources of the 
empire, the numerous troops in reserve, which I have lying in readiness, and 
the orders that I have despatched to the army of Moldavia — I feel undoubt- 
ingly sure that the victory must be inalienably ours, and that it only remains 
for us, as you say, to gather the laurels. I know that if I were with the army 
all the glory would be attributed to me, and that I should occupy a place in 
history; but when I think how little experience I have in the art of war in 
comparison with my adversary, and that in spite of my good will I might make 
a mistake, through which the precious blood of my children might be shed, 
then setting aside my ambition, I am ready willingly to sacrifice my glory 
for the good of the army. Let those gather the laurels who are worthier of 
them than I; go back to headquarters, congratulate Prince Michael Lariono- 
vitch with his victory, and tell him to drive the enemy out of Russia and then 
I will come to meet him and will lead him triumphantly into the capital.” 

At that time the fate of the grande am^ewas already definitively decided. 
Having lost all hope of the peace he so desired, Napoleon began to prepare 
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for retreat. The defeat of his vanguard at Tarontin on the 6th of October 
hastened the departure of the French from Moscow; it began in the evening 
of the same day. Napoleon’s intention was first to move along the old 
Kaluga road, to join Murat’s vanguard, and then go on to the new Kaluga 
read; the emperor thus hojoed to go round the Russian army and open a 
free access for himself to Kaluga. But the partisan Sedavin, who had ooldlj 
made his way through on to the Borovsk route, discovered Napoleon’s move- 
ments. Standing behind a tree in the road, he saw the carriage in which was 
the emperor him self* Surrounded by his notarahals and his gimrds. Not satis- 
fied with this exploit, Seslavin besides caught a non-commissioned officer of 
the Old Guard, who had got separated from the othera in the thickn^ of the 
wood, bound him, and throwing him across his saddle, galloped off with him. 

The intelligence obtained by Seslavin- had for consequences the immediate 
move of Dokhtorov’s corps to Malc-Iaroslavetz; at the same time Kutuzov 
decided to follow from Tarontin with the wffiole army, and these arrangements 
led, on the 12th of October, to the battle near Malo-Iaroslavetz. The town 
paied from the hands of one side to the other eight times, and although 
after a confiict of eighteen hours it was finally given up to the French, 3 ret 
Kutuzov succeeded in opportunely concentrating the whole army to the 
south of it, at a distance of two and one-half versts. 

Here, as Segur justly remarks, was stopj^ the conquest of the universe, 
here vanished the fruits of twenty years of victory and began the destruction 
of all that Napoleon had hoped to create. The author of this success, Se- 
slavin, writes: “The enemy was forestalled at Malo-Iaroslavetz; the French 
were exterminated, Russia was saved, Europe set free, and universal peace 
established: such are the consequences of this great discovery.” 

The field-marshal had now to decide the question whether a general 
battle should be attempted for the annihilation of the French army, or 
whether endeavours should be made to attain this object by more cautious 
means. The leader stopped at the latter decision. “ It will all fall through 
without me,” said Kutuzov, in reply to the impatient partisans of decisive 
action. He expressed his idea more definitely on this occasion to the English 
general Wilson, who was then at the Russian headquarters: “I prefer to 
build a ‘ golden bridge,’ as you call it, for my adversary, than to put myself 
in such a position that I might receive a ^ blow on the neck ’ from him. 
Besides this, I again repeat to you what I have already several times told you 
— I am not at all sure that the complete annihilarion of the emperor Napo- 
leon and his army would be such a great benefit to the universe. His inher- 
itance would give the continent not to Russia or any other power, but to that 
power which r\ow already rules the seas; and then her predominance would 
be unb^rable.” Wilson replied: “Do what you ought, come what may.” 
The Russian army began to depart on the night between the 13th and 14th 
of October for Detchina.^ 


Napoleon on the Road to Smolensk 

When, on the 14th of October, Kutuzov and his army approached De- 
tchina, Napoleon turned again from Gorodni in the direction of Malo-Iaro- 
slavetz. Half-way there, a report was brought to him which announced that 
the Russian out-posts had quitted this latter town. Napoleon stopped, and, 
seating himself near a fire which had been lighted iii the open : “ What design,” 
he said, “ had Kutuzov in abandoning JIalo-IarosIavetz ? ” He was silent for a 
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moment and then added: ‘’“'He wants to stop our road to the south.” And, 
determined as he was not to fight, Napoleon ordered the army to return 
along the Smolensk road, ]Dreferring to contend with want of provision^ 
rather than find himself on the other track, under the necessity of using |orce 
in order to pursue the direction he had intended to take when he quitted 
Moscow. Thus the whole plan of campaign was thwarted and the fortune 
of Napoleon compromised. Prom Malo-Iaroslavetz to Waterloo Napoleon’s 
career presents nothing but a series of defeats, rarely interrupted by a few 
victories. It was in profound silence and with dejection painted on every 
visage that the Prendi army, as though under the presentiment of its fatal 
destiny, retraced the way to Smolensk. Napoleon marched pensive in the 
midst of his downcast regiments, reckoning with Marshal Eerthier the enor- 
mous distances to be traversed and the time it must take him to reach Smo- 
lensk and Minsk, the only towns on the Vilna road where food and ammuni- 
tion had been prepared. 

Kutuzov, learning on the 14th of October that Napoleon had left Malo- 
Iaroslavetz, immediately advanced his army on the Miadin road in the 
direction of some linen factories, and detached Platov with fifteen Cossack 
regiments and some %ing squadrons, that they might inform him of Napo- 
leon’s movements. The next day he received from these squadrons the 
assurance that the latter was indeed effecting his retreat by the Smolensk 
route. Thus the manoeuvres of Kutuzov were crowned with complete suc- 
cess. Thus it 'Happened that just two months after the 17th of August, the 
day on which he had assumed command of the armies, the conrueror's 
eagles were flymg with all speed towards the place whence they had. taken 
flight. The movement carried out on ihe enemy’s left flank as far as Malo- 
Iaroslavetz, and thence to the linen factories, disconcerted all Napoleon’s 
plans, closed to him the road to Kaluga and lukhnov, and forced him to 
follow a route which two months before had been ruined from end to end, 
and which led across deserts that Napoleon seemed to have prepared for 
himself. The enemy’s army, which still amounted to one hundred thousand 
men, continued to bear a threatening aspect, but the want of provisions and 
the attacks it had to repulse must diminish its forces and hasten its disorga- 
nisation. Hunger, like a gnawing worm, was exhausting the enemy, while 
Russian steel completed his destruction. The nearest French magazines were 
at Smolensk, eight hundred versts away. To cross this .distance with the 
little food he possessed, to suffer an immense loss, and, in addition, to be con- 
tinually exposed to attacks — such were the exploits now before Napoleon 
and such was the position in which Kutuzov had placed him. 

The question was: How is Napoleon to be pursued? What direction shall 
the army take in order to derive all the advantage possible from the retreat 
of the French? To follow the enemy's steps in columns was impossible with- 
out exposing the army to the pangs of hunger. “I think,” said Kutuzov, 
‘‘ that ![ shall do Napoleon most harm by marching parallel with him and act- 
ing on the way according to the movements he may execute.” This happy 
idea seemed to be a basis for the manoeuvres which Kutuzov , subsec[uently 
effected. He gave orders to the army to march on Viazmabi Kussov, Suleika, 
pubrova, and Bikov; to Miloradovitch to direct his way, with two corps of 
infantry and two of cavalry, between the army and the route to Smolensk, and 
to approach this route in the neighbourhood of Gzhatsk, and then, proceeding 
in the direction of Viazma, along the same road, to take advantage of every 
favourable opportunity of att^king the enemy; to Platov, who had been rein- 
forced by Paskevitch’s division* to follow the French in the rear; and finally 
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to the guerilla corps to fall on the enemy’s columns in front and in Sank. In 
ordering these dispositions Kutuzov addressed the following order of the day 
to the army : “ Napoleon, who thought only of ardently pursuing a war which 
has^ become national, without^ foreseeing that it might in one moment anni- 
hilate his whole sumy, now finding in every inhabitant a soldier ready to 
repulse his perfidious seductions, and seeing the firm resolution of the wiio^e 
population to present, if need be, their breasts tc the sword directed against 
their beloved county — Napoleon, in fine, after having attained the object 
of his vain and foolhardy thoughts, namely that of shaking all Russia by 
rendering himself master of Moscow, has suddenly made up his mind to beat 
a retreat. We are at this moment in pursmt of him, whilst other Russian 
armies occupy Lithuania anew and are ready to act in concert with us to 
complete the ruin of the_ enemy who has ventured to menace Russia. In his 
flight he abandons his caissons, blows up his projectiles, and covers the ground 
with the tre^ures carried off from our churches. Already Napoleon hears 
murmurs raised by all ranks of his army; already hunger is making itself 
felt, while desertion and ^order of every kind are manifested amongst the 
soldiers. Already the voice of our august monarch rings out, crying to us, 
' Extinguish the fire of Moscow in the blood of the enemy. Warriors, let 
us accomplish that task, and Russia will be content with us — a solid peace 
will be again established within the circle of her immense frontiers! Brave 
soldiers of Russia, God will aid us in so righteous an achievement!’ ” 

I mm ediately, as Kutuzov had ordered, a general movement of the army 
began in the enemy’s rear. The French left on the road sick, wounded — all 
this might delay the march of the retiring troops. The cavalry began no 
longer to show themselves in the rearguard. For lack of food and shoeing 
the horses became so enfeebled that the cavalry were outdistanced by the 
mfantry, who continued to hasten their retreat. Speed was the enemy’s 
only means of escaping from the deserts in which no nourishment could be 
procured, and of reaching the Dnieper, where the French counted on finding 
some com magazin^, and forming a junction with the corps of Victor and St. 
Cyr and the battalions on the march, the various columns which were there 
at the moment, the depots, and a gieat number of soldiers who had fallen off 
from the army and were following it. Convinced of the necessity of hurrying 
their steps, all, from the marshals down to the meanest soldiers, went forward 
at full spe^. 

But the temperature grew daily more rigorous. The cold wind of autumn 
rendered bivouacs insupportable to the enemy, and drove him thence in the 
morning long before dayoreak. He struck camp in the darkne^, and lighted 
his way along the road by means of lanterns. Each corps tried to pa^ the 
other. The passage of the rivers, on rafts or bridges, was made in the great- 
est disorder, and baggage accumulated so as to arrest the movements of 
the^ army. The provisions which the soldiers had laid in at Moscow, and 
which they carri^ on their backs, were quickly consumed, and they began 
to eat horseflesh. The prices of food and of warm clothes and footgear 
became exorbitant.^ To stray from the road for the purpose of procuring 
food was an imposmbility, for the Cossacks who were prowhng right and left 
killed or made prisoners all who fell into their hands. The peasants from the 
villages bordering on the route, dressed in cloaks, shakos, plumed helmets, 
and steel cuirasses which they had taken from the French, often joined the 
Don Cossacks or Miloradovitch’s advance guard. Some were armed with 
scythes, others with thick, iron-shod staves, or halberds, and a few carried 
firearms. They came out of the forests in which they had taken refuge with 
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their families, greeted the Russian army on its appearance, congratulated it 
on the flight of the enemy, and by way of farewells to the latter took a just 
vengeance upon it. With the enemy the fear of falling into the hands of the 
Cossacks and peasants triumphed over the sense of hunger and deterred them 
from plundering. The French began to throw away their arms. The first 
to set the example were the regiments of light cavalry, to whom infantry 
muskets had been distributed at Moscow. The regiments being mixed 
together, they shook off all discipline. The disarmed men were at first few 
in number, but as they trailed along in the wake of thelarmy they agglom- 
erated like snowballs. 

The sick and those overcome by fatigue were abandoned on the road 
without the least pity. In fear of losing their flags the leaders of regiments 
removed them from their staves and gave them in keeping to the strongest 
and most tried soldiers, who hid them in their haversacks or under their uni- 
forms, or wrapped them round their bodies. When Napoleon had passed 
Gzhatsk, he no longer rode on horseback in the midst of his troops, but drove 
in a carriage, wrappped himself iu a green velvet cloak lined with sable furs, 
and put on warm boots and a fur cap. 

The Battle of Viazma; Smoh'nsk i£ Found EzhciMtcd 

The retreat was performed so rapidly, that Miloradovitch could not begin 
the pursuit of the enemy till he had arrived at Viazma. On the 22nd of 
October, he attacked the French near this town and beat them. Three guns 
and two flags were taken from them and two thousand of them were made 
prisoners. When Viazma had been passed, Kutuzov ordered ICloradovitch 
to follow in the enemy’s track and to press^ him as much as possible, and 
Plato V to get ahead of his right, and attack it in front, as Orlov Deniesov was 
to do on his left; the guerillas had orders to march quickly on Smolensk. He 
exhorted the whole army to harass the French day and night, Kutuzov with 
the main body proceeded on the left, on a level with Miloradovitch, to be 
able to reach Orscha by the shortest road, in c^e Napoleon should effect his 
retreat on that town; but, if he took the direction of Mohilev, to stop his way 
and cover the district whence the Russian army drew its provisions. Kutuzov 
WPS inflexible in the resolution he bad taken to keep Napoleon on the Smo- 
lensk road, which was so completely wasted, and to force him to die of hunger 
there rather than allow him to penetrate into the southern governments, where 
he might have obtained provisions. Anxious to know it Napoleon would not 
bear to the left towards lelna and Mstislavl, and thence to Mohilev, Kutuzov 
did not confine himself to insisting on personally directing his army on the 
road, whence h? could prevent this movement, but he ordered the Kaluga 
militia, reinforced by Cossacks and some regular cavalry regiments, to advance 
rapidly from Kaluga and Roslavl on lelna; that of Tula to march on Roslavl, 
that of Smolensk on lelna, and tliat of Little Russia to do its utmost promptly 
to occupy Mohilev. 

Such were, in outline, the directions which Kutuzov j^ave to the army 
after the battle of Viazma, when the enemy found itseli: under the stem 
necessity of struggling with a new calamity which it had not yet experienced 
— namely, severe cold. The winds raged and thick snow fell for five days; 
it blinded the soldiers and lay so thick as to arrest their march. The French 
horses, not being rough-shod, fell under the guns, under the carts, and under 
their riders; men were lying on the route, dead or dying, dragging themselves 
along like reptiles, in villages reduced to ashes and round overturned wagons 
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and caissons which, the powder had blown to pieces. Many among them were 
seized with madness. It was in this state that, on the 31st of October, Napo- 
leon led his army back to Smolensk, which he hastened to reach as the prom- 
ised land, never doubting that he would be able to halt there. The thought 
of wintering in Smolensk supported soldiers exhausted by tatigue and warmed 
those overcome by the cold; each one collected his remaining strength to 
reach the town where their misfortunes were to end. On catching sight of 
the distant summits of Smolensk, the enemy rejoiced and forgot hunger and 
thirst. Arrived at the town they rushed into it bv thousands, stifling and 
killing each other in its narrow gates, ran for the provbions they believed 
themselves sure of finding, and seeking for warm habitations; but it was in 
vain; for soon like a thxmderclap the new was echoed that there was in 
Smolensk neither food nor refuge; that it was impoi^ible to stay there; that 
they must go on. Twenty degrees of cold came to crown their misfortunes, 
but this suddenly ceased — the next day it thawed; otherwise the sudden 
extinction of the enemy would have been inevitable. 

Smolensk presented a horrible spectacle. From the Mcwcow gate to the 
line of the Dnieper, the ground was strewn with copses and dead horses. 
Fire had turned the Moscow suburb into a desert; in it and on the snow 
which covered the ice on the Dnieper were to be seen wagons, caissons of 
ammunition, ambulances, cannon, pontoons, muskets, pistols, bayonets, 
drums, cuirasses, shakos, bearskins, musical instruments, ramrods, swords, and 
sabres. Amongst the corpses on the banks appeared a long file of wagons, 
not yet unharnessed, but whose horses had fallen down and whose drivers 
lay half dead in their seats. In other places horses were lying with the 
entrails protruding from their bodies. Their bellies were split open, for the 
soldiers ]iad tried to warm their frozen limbs there, or to appease their hun- 
ger. Where the river banks ended, along the road which skirted the walls of 
the town, were seen five versts away six or more ranks of caissons of ammuni- 
tion and projectiles, calashes from Moscow, <^rriages, dr^hkies, travelling 
forges. 'Ihe French, frozen with cold, ran hither and thither, wrapped in 
priests’ cassocks, in surplices, in women’s cloaks, with straw wound about 
their legs, and hoods, Jews’ caps, or mats on their heads; nearly all^ cursed 
Napoleon, emitted volleys of Blasphemies, and, calling upon D^th In their 
despair, bared their breasts and fell under his inexorable scythe. 

Kutuzovas Policy 

Kutuzov, who had reduced Napoleon to this horrible situation, and who, 
by means of his flying squadrons, was kept aware of his every step, had suc- 
ceeded in hiding ^ his own movements. Napoleon believ^j as we see by 
the orders he gave his marshals, that Kutuzov was not marching parallel with 
the French army, but behind it; and yet Kutuzov continued his side move- 
ment round Smolensk, daily receiving reports of defeats of the enemy. 

Already, between Moscow and Smolensk, one hundred pieces of cannon 
had been taken from the IVench and 10,000 men made prisoners. In con- 
gratulating the army on its successes, Kutuzov said in an order of the day: 
'‘After the brilliant success which we obtain every da.y and everywhere over 
the enemy, it only remains for us to pursue hhn speedily, and perhaps the soil 
of that Russia which he sought to subjugate will enclose all his hones within 
her breast; let us then pursue him without pause. Winter declares itself, 
the frost increases, the snow is blinding. Is it for you, children of the North, 
to fear all these harsh inclemencies? Your iron breasts resist them as they 
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resist the rage of enemies. They are the ramparts, the hope of our country, 
against which everything is broken. If momentary privations should make 
themselves felt, you will know how to support them. True soldiers arc dis- 
tinguished by patience and courage. 'The old will set an example to the 
young. Let all remember Suvarov; he taught us to endure hunger and cold 
where victory and the honour of the Russian people were concerned. For- 
ward, march! God is with us! The beaten enemy precedes us; may calm 
and tranquillity be restored behind us.”^ 

Kutuzov did not allow himself to be tempted by the disastrous position 
of his adversary and remained faithful to the cautious policy he had adopted, 
sparing as far as possible the troops entrusted to him. He never once altered 
his ruling idea, and remained true to it until the very end of the campaign. 
To those who were in favour of more energetic measures he replied: ‘'Our 
young folks are angry with me for restraining their outbursts. They should 
take into consideration that circumstances will do far more for us by them- 
selves than our arms.” Kutuzov’s indecision at Viazma and Krasnoi, Tchit- 
chagov’s mistakes, and Count Wittgenstein’s caution, however, gave Napo- 
leon's genius the possibility of triumphing with fresh brilliancy over the 
unprecedented misfortunes that pursued him: on the 14th of November 
began the passage of the French across the Beresina at Stondianka, and then 
the pitiful remains of the grande ami^e, amounting to nine thousand men, 
hurriedly moved, or it v^^ould be more correct to say fied to Vilna, closely pur- 
sued by the Russian forces. The frost, which had reached thirty degrees, 
completed the destruction of the enemy; the whole route was strewn with 
the Dodies of those who had perished from cold and hunger. Seeing the 
destruction of his troops and the necessity of creating a fresh army in order 
to continue the struggle, Napoleon wrote from Molodechno on the 21st of 
November his twenty-ninth bulletin, by which he informed Europe of the 
lamentable issue of the war, begun six months previously, and after transfer- 
ring the conomand of the army to the king of Naples, Murat, he left Smorgoni 
for Paris on the 23rd of November. 

As the remains of Napoleon’s army approached the frontiers of Russia, the 
complicated question presented itself to the emperor Alexander as to whether 
the Russian forces should stop at the Vistula and complete the triumph of 
Russia by a glorious peace, or continue the struggle with Napoleon in order 
to re-establish the political independence of Germany and tie exaltation of 
Austria. The emperor inclined to the latter decision — that is, to the prolon- 
gation of the war; such an intention was in complete accordance with the 
conviction he had previously expressed: “Napoleon or I — I or he; but 
together we cannot reign.” At the end of the year 1812 the final object of 
the war was already marked out by the emperor Alexander, This is evident 
from his conversation with Mademoiselle Sturdza not long before his depar- 
ture for Vilna, in which the sovereign shared with her his feelings of joy ut 
the happy results of the war. Alexander referred in their colloquy to the 
extraordinary man who, blinded by fortune, had occasioned so many calami- 
ties to mankind. Speaking of the enigmatical character of Napoleon, he 
called to mind how he had studied hini during the negotiations at Tilsit; in 
reference to this the emperor said: “The present time reminds me of all that 
I heard from that extraordinary man at Tilsit. Then we talked a long while 
together, for he liked to show me his superiority and lavishly displayed before 
me all the brilliancy of his imagination. ‘ War,’ said he to me once, ‘ is not 
at all such a difficult art as people think, and to speak frankly it is sometimes 
hard to explain exactly how one has succeeded' in winning a battle. In 
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reality it would seem that he is vanquished who is afraid of his adversary 
and that the whole secret lies in that. There is no leader who does not 
dread the issue of a battle; the whole thing is to hide this fear for the longest 
time^ possible. It is only thus that he caxi frighten his opponent, and then 
there is no doubt of ultimate success.’ I listened,” continued the emperor, 
“ with the deepest attention to all that he was pleased to communicate to me 
on the subject, firmly resolving to profit by it when the occasion presented 
itself, and in fact I hope that I have since acquired some experience in order 
to solve the questioa *as to what there remains for us to do.” “ Surely, Sire, 
we are forever secure against such an invasion?” reolied Mademoiselle 
Sturaza. “ Would the enemy dare again to cross our 'ron tiers? ” “It is 
possible,” answered Alexander, “ but if a lasting and solid peace is desired 
it must be signed in Paris; of that I am firmly convinced.” 

Kuiuzov was of an entirely opposite opinion; he considered that ISTapo- 
leon was no longer dangerous to Russia, and that he must be spared on account 
of the English, who would endeavour to seize upon his inheritance to the detri- 
ment of Russia and other continental powers. All the thoughts of the field- 
marshal were directed to the salvation of the fatherland, and not that of 
Euro^, as those English and German patriots would have desired, who were 
already accustomed to look upon Russia as a convenient tool for the attain- 
ment and consolidation of their political aims. Kutuzov’s opinions, as might 
have been expected, were strongly censured by those around Alexander and 
in general by persons who judged of military movements from the depths of 
their studies. 

The frame of mind of such persons is best described in the correspondence 
of Baron Ampheldt, who devoted the following witty lines to this burning 
question: “ Our affairs might even go still better if Kutuzov had not taken 
upon himself the form of a tortoise, and Tchitchagov that of a weather-cock, 
which does not follow any plan: the latter sins by a superfluity of intellect 
and a want of experience, tbe former by excessive caution. I suppose, how- 
ever, that after his passage across the Niemen Bonaparte has not a very large 
company left; cold, hunger, and Cossack spears must have occasioned him 
some difficulties- Meanwhile, as long as the man lives, we shall never be in 
a condition to count on any rest; and therefore war to the death is necessary. 
Our good emperor shares these views, in spite of the opinion of those con- 
temptible creatures who would have wished to stop at the Vistula. But this 
is not the desire of the people, who, however, alone bear the burden of the 
war and in whom are to be found more healthy good sense and feeling than 
in powdered heads ornamented with orders and embroideries.” 

On the 2Sth of November the Russian forces occupied Vilna, after having 
taken 140 guns, more than 14,000 prisoners, and vast quantities of stores. 
Prince Kutuzov arrived on the 30th of November; he came to a place with 
which he was already well acquainted, having formerly filled the position of 
Lithuanian military governor. The population, forgetting Napoleon and 
their vanished dreams of the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, 
welcomed the triumphant leader with odes and speeches, and on the stage 
of the theatre Kutuzov’s image was represented with the inscription: “The 
saviour of the country.” 

After the evaeuation of Vilna the enemy fled, without stopping to Kovno; 
but on the 2nd of December Platov’s Cossacks made their appearance in the 
town, which was quickly cleared of the French. The piteous remainder of 
that once brilliant army crossed the Niemen; only 1,000 men with nine guns 
and about 20,000 unarmed men were left of it, “ God punished the foolish,” 
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wrote the emperor Nicholas twenty-seven years later in his order of the day 
to the troops, on the occ^ion of the unveiling of the Borodino monument; 

the bones of the audacious foreigners were scattered from Moscow to the 
Niemen — and we entered Paris.” ^ 

C.-UIPAIGNS OF THE GRAND ALLIANCE (1813-1814 A.D.) 

Rallying with amazing promptitude from the tremendous blow he had 
suffered in Russia, Napoleon raised a fresh army of 300, 'ODO men in the begin- 
ning of 1813, in order to crush the insurrection in which all northern Ger- 
many had joined, with the exception of Saxony, after Prussia had openly 
adhered to the Russian alliance. By the Treaty of Kalish, which established 
that alliance, Alexander engaged not to lay down his arms until Prussia hacl 
recovered the territory it posse.ssed before the war of 1800. Great efforts were 
now made by the cabinets of St. Petersburg and Berlin to detach Austria 
from France; and so strongly were the national feelings declared in favour 
of that policy, that Metternich had the utmost difficulty in withstanding the 
torrent, and evading the hazard of committing his government prematurely. 
Temporising with consummate art, he offered the mediation of his govern- 
ment between the hostile parties, and at the same time prosecuted his military 
preparations on such a scale as would enable Austria to act no subordinate 
part on the one side or_ the other in the coming struggle. Meanwhile, hos- 
tilities began; the Russians and Prussians were defeated by Napoleon at Liit- 
zen and at Bautzen, where Alexander commanded the allied armies in person; 
and they were fortunate in concluding an armistice with him at Pleissv/itz on 
the 4th of June, 1813, They availed themselves cf this truce to reinforce their 
armies, and more than sixty thousand fresh troops reached the seat of war 
from the south and the middle of Russia, 

On the 27th, Austria signed a treaty at Reichenbach, in Silesia, with Rus- 
sia and Prussia, by wFich she bound herself to declare war with France, in 
case Napoleon had not, before the termination of the armistice, accepted the 
terms of peace about to be proposed to him. A pretended congress for the 
arrangement of the treaty was again agreed to by both sides; but Napoleon 
delayed to grpt full powers to his envoy, and the allies, who had meanwhile 
heard of Wellington’s victory at Vittoria and the expulsion of the French from 
Spain, gladly seized this pretext to break off the negotiations. Meanwhile, 
M.etternich_, whose voice was virtually tc decide Napoleon’s fate, met him at 
Dresden with an offer of peace, on condition of the surrender of the French 
conquests in Gerrnany. Napoleon, with an infatuation only equalled by his 
attempts to negotiate at Moscow, spurned the proposal, and even went the 
length of charging Count Metternich with toking bribes from England. The 
conference, which was conducted on Napoleon’s part in so insulting a man- 
ner, and at times in tones of passion so violent as to be overheard by the 
attendants, lasted till near midnight on the 10th of August, the day with 
which the armistice was to expire. The fatal hour passed by, and that night 
Count Metternich drew up the declaration of war, on the part of his govern- 
ment, against France, Austria coalesced with Russia and Prussia, and the 
Austrian general, Prince Schwarzenberg, was appointed generalissimo of the 
whole of the allied armies. 

The plan of the allies was to advance with the main body under Schwar- 
190,000 strong, through the Hartz mountains to Napoleon’s rear. 
Bliicher, with 95,000 men, was meanwhile to cover Silesia, or in case of an 
attack by Napoleon’s main body to retire before it and draw it further east- 
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ward. Bemadotte, crown prince of Sweden, was to cover Berlin with 90,000 
men, and in case of a victory was to form a jimction, rearward of Napoleon, 
with the main lx>dy of the allied army. A mixed division under Wallmoden, 
30,000 strong, was destined to watch Davout in Hamburg, whilst the Bava- 
mn and Italian frontiers were respectively guarded by 25,000 Austrians 
under Prince Reuss, and 40,000 Austrians under Hiller. Napoleon’s main 
body, consisting of 250,000 men, was concentrated in and around Dresden. 

The campaign opened with the march of a Prench force under Oudinot 
against Berlin. This attack having completely f^ed, Napoleon marched in 
person against Bliicher, who cautiously retired before him. Dresden being 
thus left uncovered, the allies changed their plan of operations, and marched 
straight upon the Saxon capital. But they arrived too late, Napoleon hav- 
ing already returned thither, after despatching Vandamme’s corps to Bohe- 
mia, to seize the passes and cut off Schwarzenberg’s retreat. The allies 
attempted to storm Dresden, on the 26th of August, but were repulsed after 
suffering a frightful loss. On the following day Napoleon assumed the offen- 
sive, cut off the left wing of the allies, and made an immense number of pris- 
soners, chiefly Austrians. The main body fled in all directions; part of the 
troops disbanded, and the whole must have been annihilated but for the mis- 
fortune of Vandanime, who was taken prisoner, with his whole corps, on the 
29th. It was at the battle of Dresden that Moreau, who had come from his 
exile in America to aid the allies against his old rival Napoleon, was killed by 
a cannon ball whilst he was speaking to the emperor Alexander, 

At the same time (August 26th) a splendid victory was gained by Bliicher, 
on the Katzbach, over Macdonald, who reached Dr^den almost alone, to say 
to Napoleon, “Your army of the Bober is no longer in existence.” Tto 
disaster to the French arms was followed by the defeat of Ney at Dennewitz 
by the Prussians and Swedes on the 6th of September. Napoleon’s generals 
were thrown back in every quarter, with immense loss, on Dresden, towards 
which the allies now advanced again, threatening to enel^ it on every side. 
Napoleon manoeuvred until the b^inning of October, with the view of exe- 
cuting a couf de main against Schwarzenberg and Bliicher, but tbeir caution 
foiled him, and at length he found himself compelled to retreat, lest he should 
be cut off from the Rhine, for Bliicher had crowed the Elbe, joined Bema- 
dotte, and approached the head of the main army under Schwarzenbei^. More- 
over, the Bavarian army under Wrede declaim against the French on the 
8th of October, and was sent to the Main to cut off their retreat. Marching 
to Leipsic, the emperor there encountered the allies on the 16th of October, and 
fought an indecisive action, which, however, was in his case equivalent to a 
defeat. He strove to negotiate a separate peace with the emperor of Austria, 
as he had before done with regard to the emperor of Ru^ia, but no answer 
was returned to his proposals. After some partial engagements on the 17th, 
the main battle was renewed on the 18th; it raged with prodigious violence 
all day, and ended m the defeat of Napoleon; Leipsic was stormed on the 
following day, and the French emperor narrowly escaped being taken pris- 
oner. He had lost 60, (XX) men in the four days’ battle; with the remainder 
of his troops he made a hasty and disorderly retreat, and after l<^g many 
more in his disastrous flight, he cxt^ed the Rhine on the 20th of October 
with 70,000 men. The garrisons he had left behind gradually surrendered, 
and by November aU Germany, as far as the Rhine, was freed from the pres- 
ence of the French. ^ , , -r^ . xi. 

In the following month the allies simultaneously invaded France in three 

directions I Bulow from Holland, Blucher from-Ooblentz, and Schwarzenbeig, 
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with the allied sovereigns, by Switzerland and the Jura; whilst Wellington 
also was advancing from the Pyrenees, at the head of the army which had 
liberated the peninsula. In twenty-five days after their passage of the Rhine 
the allied armies had succeeded, almost without firing a shot, in wresting a 
third of France from the grasp of Napoleon. Their united forces stretclied 
diagonally across France in a line three hundred miles long, from the frontiers 
of Flanders to the banks of the Rhone. On the other hand, the French 
emperor, though his force was little more than a third pf that which was at 
the command^ of the allies, had the advant^e of an incoihparably more con- 
centrated position, his troops being all stationed within the limits of a narrow 
triangle, of which Paris, Laon, and Troyes formed the angles. Besides this, 
there was no perfect unanimity among his enemies. Austria, leaning on the 
matrimonial alliance, was reluctant to push matters to extremities, if it codd 
possibly be avoided; Russia and Prussia were resolute to overthrow Napoleon’s 
dynasty; whilst the councils of England, which in this diversity held the 
balance, were as yet divided as to the final issue. There was a prospect, there- 
fore, that the want of concert between the allies would afford profitable oppor- 
tunities to the military genius of the French emperor. 

On the 29th of January, 1814, Najpoleon made an unexpected attack on 
Bliicher’s corps at Brienne, in which the Prussian marshsel narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. But not being pursued with sufficient vigour, and 
having procured reinforcements, Bliicher had his revenge at La Rothiere, 
where he attacked Napoleon with superior forces and routed him. Still 
Schwarzenberg delayed his advance and divided his troops, whilst Bliicher, 
pushing rapidly forward on Paris, was again unexpectedly attacked by the 
main body of the French army, and all his corps, as they severally advanced, 
were defeated with terrible loss, between the 10th and 14th of February. 
On the 17th, Napoleon routed the advanced guard of the main army at Nangis, 
and again on the 18th he inflicted a heavy defeat on them at Montereau. 
Augereau, meanwhile, with an army levied in the south of France, had driven 
the Austrians under Bubna into Switzerland, and had posted himself at 
Geneva, in the rear of the allies, who l^came so alarmed as to resolve on a 
general retreat, and proposed an armistice. Negotiations for peace had been 
in progr^ for several weeks at Chdtillon, and the allies were now more than 
ever desirous that the terms they offered should be accepted. But so con- 
fident was Napoleon in the returning good fortune of his arms, that he would 
not even consent^ to a suspension of hostilities while the conferences for an 
armistice were going on. As for the conference at Ch^tUlon, he used it only 
as a means to gain time, fully resolved not to purchase peace by the reduction 
of his empire within the ancient limits of the IVench monarchy. 

Bliicher became furious on being informed of the intention to retreat, and 
with the approval of the emperor Alexander, he resolved to separate from the 
mam army, and push on for Paris. Being reinforced on the Marne by Wint- 
zmgerode ^d Billow, he encountered Napoleon at Craonne on the 7th of 
March. The battle was one of the most oostinately contested of the whole 
revolutionary war; the loss on both sides was enormous, but neither could 
claim a victory. Two days afterwards the emperor was defeated at Laon; 
but Bliicher’s army was reduced to inactivity by fatigue and want of food. 

Napoleon now turned upon the grand army, which he encountered at 
Arcis-^r-Aube; but after an indecisive action, he deliberately retreated, not 
towards Paris but in the direction of the Rhine. His plan was to occupy the 
fortresses in the rear of the affies, form a junction with Augereau, who was 
then defending Lyons, and, with the aid olf a general rising of the peasantry ' 
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in Alsace and Lorraine, surround and cut off the invaders, or, at least, cornel 
them to retreat to the Rhine. But this plan being made known to the allies 
by an intercepted letter from Napoleon to the empress, they frustrated it by 
at once marching with flying banners upon Paris, leaving behind only ten 
thousand men, under Winzingerode, to amuse Napoleon and mask their move- 
ment. After repulsing Mortier and Marmont, and capturing the forces under 
Pacthod and Amey, the allies defiled within sight of Paris on the 29th. On the 
30th they met with a spirited resistance on the heights of Belleville and Mont- 
martre; but the city, in order to escape bombardment, capitulated during 
the night; and on the 31st, the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia made a 
peaceful entry. The emperor of Austria had remained at Lyons.^ 

ALEXANDER I AT THE CAPITULATION OF PARIS (1814 A.B.) 

The success at Paris was dearly bought; on the day of the battle the 
allies lost 8,400 men, of whom 6,000 were Russians. The magnitude of the 
losses is explained by the absence of unity in the operations of the allies and 
the consequent want of -simuitaneousness in the attacks from all parte of the 
allied army. However, the success of the day dealt a diiwt and deceive blow 
at the very strongest part of the enemy’s position. While negotiations were 
being carried on with the French marshals for the surrender of Paris, the 
emperor Alexander made the tour of the troops, which were disposed near 
Belleville and Chaumont, and congratulated them on the victory; he then 
raised Count Barclay de Tolly to the rank of field-marshal. After xhat he 
returned to Bondy. 

Meanwhile negotiations for the capitulation of Paris were being carried 
on in a house occupied by Marshal Marmont. There a lar^e company had 
assembled anxiously awaiting the decision of the fate of Paris. At the head 
of those present was Talleyrand. An agreement betw^n the French and 
the representatives of the allied armies was at last arrived at, and at the 
third hour after midnight the capitulation of Paris, composed by M. F. Orlov, 
was signed; the victors, however, had to mve up their original stipulation 
that the French troops which had defended Paris should retire by the Brit- 
tany route. In the concluding’ 8th article of the capitulation, specially refer- 
ring to the approaching occupation of Paris by the alli^, it was said that the 
town of Paris was recommended to the generosity of the allied poweis. 

Orlov told Marshal Marmont that the representatives of the towm of Paris 
could unrestrainedly express their desires in person to the emperor Alexander. 
A deputation from the town was therefore assembled which should proceed 
without delay to the headquarters of the allies; it consisted of the prefect of 
police Pasquier, the prefect of the Seine Chabroll^, and a few members of the 
municipal council and representatives of the garde nationale. At dawn the 
de Duties set off in carriages for Bondy accompanied by Colonel Orlov, who 
lee. them through the Russian bivouacs. 

On their arrival at headquarters the French were taken in’to a large room 
in the castle. Orlov ordered that his arrival should be announced to Ck)unt 
Nesselrode, who went to meet the deputies, whilst Orlov went strmght to the 
emperor, who received him lying in bed. What news do you bring? 
the emperor. “ Your majesty, here is the capitulation of Paris,” angered 
. Orlov. Alexander took the capitulation, read it, folded the paper, and pute 
ting it under his pillow, said, congratulate you; your name is linked with 
a great event.” 

At the time when the above described events were takmg place b^OTe 
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Paris, Naijoleon had made the following arrangements. When Winzinge- 
rode’s division reached Saint-Dizier Napoleon moved from Doulevant to 
Bar-sur-Aube. In order to ascertain the real intentions of the allies he 
ordered increased reconnoitring, which led to the combat at Saint-Dizier, 
and Winzingerode was thrown back on Bar-le-Duc. From the questions 
addressed to prisoners Napoleon was convinced that only the cavalry division 
was left against him and that the chief forces of the allies were directed 
towards Paris. “This is a fine chess move! I should never have thought 
that a general of the coalition would have been capable of it I ” exclaimed 
Napoleon. Without delaying, on the 27th of March, Napoleon directed the 
forces he had at his disposal towards Paris by a circuitous route through 
Troyes and Fontainebleau. On the 30th of March, at daybreak, when the 
allies were already before Paris and were preparing to attack the capital, 
Napoleon and his vanguard had hardly reached Troyes (150 versts from 
Paris). In the hope that at least by his presence he might amend matters 
in Paris, the emperor left the troops behindand galloped off to Fontainebleau; 
arriving there at night, he continued his journey without stopping to Paris. 
But it was already late, and on the night of the 31st of March, at twenty 
versts from Paris, Napoleon met the fore ranks of the already departing 
French troops, from whom he learned of the capitulation concluded by Mar- 
mont. At six in the morning Napoleon returned to Fontainebleau. 

It was about the same time, on the morning of the 31st of March, that 
the deputation from Paris was received by the emperor Alexander at Bondy. 
Count Nesselrode presented the members by name to the emperor; after 
which Alexander addressed to them a discourse which Pasquier has repro- 
duced in his M^moires in the following manner: “ I have but one enemy in 
France, and that enemy is the man who has deceived me in the most shame- 
less manner, who has abused my trust, who has broken every vow to me, and 
who has carried into my dominions the most iniquitous and odious of wars. 
All reconciliation between him and me is henceforth impossible, but I repeat 
I have no other enemy in France. All other Frenchmen are favourably 
regarded by me. I esteem France and the French, and I trust that they will 
enable me to help them. I honour the courage and glory of all the brave men 
against whom I have been fighting for two years and whom I have learned 
to respect in every position in which they have found themselves. I shall 
always be ready to render to them the justice and the honour which are their 
due. Say then, gentlemen, to the Parisians, that I do not enter their walls 
as an enemy, and that it only depends on them to have me for a friend, but say 
also that I have one sole enemy in France, and that with him I am irreconcil- 
able.^’ Pasquier adds that this thought was repeated in twenty different 
tones and always with the expression of the utmost vehemence, the emperor 
meanwhile pacing up and down the room. 

THE BUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF PAEI8 

Then entering into details as to the occu]Dation of Paris, the emperor Alex- 
ander consented to leave the preservation of tranquillity in the capital to the 
national guard, and gave his word that he would, rec uire nothing from the 
inhabitants, beyond provisions for the army; it was decided that the troops 
should be bivouacked. Having dismissed the deputation, the emperor Alex- 
ander ordered Count Nesselrode to set off immediately for Paris to Talley- 
rand and concert with him as to the measures to be taken in the commence- 
ment; the count entered the town accompanied by a single Cossack. 
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The boulevards were covered with well-dressed crowds of people,” writes 
Count Nesselrode m his M^moires. “ It seemed as if the people had assembled 
for a holiday rather tlmn to assist at the entry of the enemy’s troops. Tal- 
leyrand was at his toilet; his hair only haMone; he rushed to meet me, 
threw himself into my arms and bestrewed me with powder. When he was 
somewhat tranquillised he ordered certain persons with whom he was con- 
spiring to be called. They were the duke of Dalberg, the abbe de Pradt, and 
Baron Louis. I transmitted the desires of the emperor Alexander to my 
companions, telling them that he remained firmly determined upon one point 
— not to leave Napoleon on the throne of France; that later on the question 
as to what order of things must from henceforth reign would be decided by 
his majesty, not otherwise than after consultation with the prominent person- 
ages with whom he would be brought into relations,”^ , 

The emperor Alexander had intended to stop at the Elys4e palace (Elys4e 
Bourbon), but, having received information that mines had b^n laid under 
the iDalace, he sent the communication on to Count Nesselrode; when Tailey- 
rano. heard of it he would not believe the truth of the information, but, from 
excess of caution, he proposed that the emperor should stay with him until 
the necessary investigations should be made. In all probability the alarm 
raised had b^n prepared by the dexterity of Prince Benevent himself, who 
thus made sure of the presence of the head of the coalition in his house. 

After Count Nesselrode’s departure for Paris, Caulaincourt made his 
appearance at Bondy, being sent to the emperor Alexander by Napoleon with 
proposals for the conclusion of immediate peace on conditions similar to those 
exacted by the allied powers at ChdtiUon. The emperor told the duke of 
Vicenza that he considered himself bound to secure the tranquillity of Europe, 
and that therefore neither he nor his allies intended to carry on negotiations 
with Napoleon, It was in vain that Caulaincourt endeavoured to simke Alex- 
ander’s decision, representing to him that the allied monarchs, by deposing 
from the throne a sovereign whom they had all acknowledged, would show 
themselves upholders of the destructive ideas of the revolution. “ The allied 
monarchs do not desire the overthrow of thrones,” replied Alexander, they 
will support not any particular party of those dissatisfied with the present 
government, but the general voice of the most estimable men of France. We 
have decided to continue the straggle to the end, in order that it may not 
have to be renewed under less favourable circumstances, and we shall combat 
until we attain a solid and durable peace, which it is impossible to look for 
from the man who has devastated Europe from Moscow to Cadiz.” In con- 
clusion Alexander promised to receive Caulaincourt at any time in Paris. 

“The siibjection of Paris has shown itself to be an indispensable inherit- 
ance for our chroniclers. Russians could not open the glorious book of their 
history without shame if after the page on wliich Napoleon is represented 
standing amidst Moscow in flames did not follow that where Alexander 
appears in the midst of Paris.” 

As he left Bondy, Napoleon’s envoy saw the horse prepared for Alexander 
to ride on his approaching entry into Paris; it was a lig]it-grey horse called 
Eclipse, which had formerly been presented to the emperor when Caulain- 
court was ambassador in St. Petersburg. About eight o’clock in the morning, 
Alexander left Bondy. “All were prepared to meet a day unexampled in 
history,” writes an eye-witness. 

After he had ridden about a verst, the emperor met the king of Prussia 
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and the guards; letting the Russian guard and his own guard’s light cavalry 
nass in front, as they were to head the troops entering Paris, Alexander fol- 
owed after them with the king of Prussia and Prince Schwarzenberg, accom- 
panied by a suite of more than a thousand generals and officers of various 
nationalities. After them came the Austrian grenadiers, the Russian grena- 
dier corps, the foot-guards, and three divisions of cuirassiers with artillery. 
The most superb weather favoured the triumph of this memorable day. 

What were the feelings which then filled the soul of Alexander? Of what 
was the sovereign thinking that had lived through the painful experiences 
of Austerlitz, the glitter of Tilsit, changing to the defeat or Friedlana and the 
burning of Moscow? In entire humility he was prepared to repay the evil 
and mortification he had endured by a magnanimity unheard ot in history. 
Actually there appeared in the midst of Paris a victor who sought for no 
other triumph but the happiness of the vanquished. Even at Vilna, in 
December, 1812, the emoeror Alexander had said: “Napoleon might have 
given peace to Europe. ‘Re might have — but he did notl Now the enchant- 
ment has vanished. Let us see which is best: to make oneself^ feared or 
beloved.” In Paris a noble field awaited the emperor for changing into action 
these generous thoughts arid aspirations after the ideal. 

The streets were crowded with people, and even the roofs of the houses 
were covered with curious spectators. White draperies hung from the win- 
dows and the women at the windows and on the balconies waved white hand- 
kerchiefs. Henri Houssaye has very justly defined the frame of mind of the 
Parisian population on the day of the 31st of March: “They did not reason, 
they breathed.” Answering graciously to the greetings of the populace, the 
emperor said in a loud voice: “ I do not come as an enemy. I come to bring 
you peace and commerce.” The emperor’s words called forth acclamations 
and exclamations of “ Vive la paixr' A Frenchman who had managed to 
push' his way right up to the emperor said: “ We have been waiting for you 
a long time.” “ It is the fault of. the bravery of your troops if I have not 
come sooner,” answered Alexander. “How handsome the emperor Alex- 
ander is, how graciously he bows. He must stay in Paris or give us a sov- 
ereign like himself,” said the French to each other. 

The allied troops were met with joyful exclamations of “Long live Alex- 
ander! Long live the Russians! Long live the allies!” As the allies 
approached the Champs-Elys^es, the enthusiasm grew and began to assume 
the character of a demonstration against the government of Napoleon; white 
cockades made their appearance on hats and the exclamations resounded: 
“ Long live the Bourbonsl Down with the tyrant! ” All these manifesta- 
tions did not, however, arouse the least sympathy among the people for the 
Bourbons, who were unknown to them; the movement was purely superficial 
and partly artificial. The French, seeing the white bands on the Russian uni- 
forms, imagined that Europe had taken up arms for the Bourbons, and in 
their turn showed the colour for which in their hearts they had no sympathy. 


ALEXANDER I AND THE CONGRESS OP VIENNA (1816 A.D.) 

The restoration of the French Empire hastened the settlement of the 
disputed points at the congress of Vienna. On the 3rd of May, 1815, 
treaties were signed between Russia, Austria, and Prussia which determined 
the fate of the duchy of Warsaw; it was forever united to the Russian Empire, 
with the exception of Posen, Bromberg, and Thom, which were given to 
Prussia; Cracow was declared a free town, and the salt mines of Weliczka 
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were returned to Austria, together with the province of Tamopol, which 
had belonged to Russia since 1^09. Alexander took the title King of Poland 
and reserved to himself the right of giving to this kingdom, which was des- 
tined to have a social government, that “interior extension” which he 
judged right. In general it was proposed to give to the Russian as well 
as the Austrian and Prussian subjects the right of national representation 
and national government institutions in conformity with the form of 
political states which each government would consider most advantageous 
and most fitted to the sphere of its possessions. On the same day a treaty 
was concluded between the plenipotentiaries of Prussia and Saxony, accord- 
ing to the conditions of which the king of Saxony ceded to Prussia almost 
all Lusatia and a part of Saxony. Finally, more than a month later, on 
the 8th of June, 1815, the act of the German alliance was signed, and on 
the following day, the 9th of June, the chief act of the congress of Vienna. 

Upon the basis of the conditions of the treaty of 1815, Russia increa^d 
her territory to the extent of about 2,100 square miles with a population 
of more than three millions ; Austria acquired 2,300 square miles with three 
million inhabitants, and Prussia 2,217 square miles with 5,362,000 inhabit- 
ants. Thus Russia, who had borne all the three years’ war with Napoleon, 
and made the greatest sacrifices for the triumph of the interests of Europe, 
received the smallest reward. 

A few days before the signiog of the treaties that determined the fate 
of the duchy of Warsaw, which h^ so long remained in an indefinite position, 
the emperor Alexander informed the president of the Polish senate, Coimt 
Ostrovski, of the approaching union of the kingdom of Poland to the Russian 
empire. In this letter, amongst other things, it was said : “ If in the great 
Interest of general tranquillity it could not be permitted that all the Poles 
should become united under one sceptre, I have at least endeavoured as far 
as possible to soften the hM'dships of their separation and to obtain for them 
everywhere all pcsssible enjoyment of their nationality.” Following upon 
thk came the manifesto to the inhabitants of the kingdom of Poland granting 
them a constitution, self-government, an army of their own, and freedom 
of the press. 

On the 21st of May, 1815, the solemnity of the restoration of the kingdom 
of Poland was celebrated in Warsaw. In his letter to the emperor Alex- 
ander, Prince Adam Czartoriski expressed the conviction that the remem- 
brance of that day would be for the generous heart of the sovereign a reward 
for his labours for the good of humanity. All the functionmies of the state 
assembled in the Catholic cathedral church, where, after divme service had 
been celebrated, were read the act of renunciation of the king of Saxony, 
the manifesto of the emperor of aU the Russias, king of Poland, and the 
basis of the future constitution. The council of the empire,^ the senate, 
the officials, and the inhabitants then took the oath of aH^iance to the 
sovereign and the constitution. Then the Polish, standard with the white 
eagle was raised over the royal castle and on all government buildings, 
whilst in all the churches thaui^ving services were edebrated, accompanied 
by the pealing of bells and firing of cannon. After this dl the state dignir 
taries set off to wait on the czarevitch, Constantine Paviovitch. The troops 
were assembled in the iplain near Wola, where ^ alto had been^ erected; 
there, in the presence ol: the august commander-in-chief of the PolMi army, 
the soldiers took the oath in battalions. The cannonades and salvor of 
artillery which concluded the solemnity were intorupted by the loud exdar 
mations of the people: “Long live our king Alexander!” 
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Prince Adam Czartoriski, who had been sent by the emperor from Vienna, 
occupied a place in the council. On the 25th of May Alexander wrote to 
him as follows: '‘You have had occasion to become acquainted with my 
intentions as to the institutions that I wish to establish in Poland, andj^he 
improvements that I desire to carry on in that country. You will endeavour 
never to lose sight of them during the deliberations of the council and to 
direct the attention of your coliea^es to them in order that the course 
government and the refomos, which are confided to them to bring into exe- 
cution, may be in accordance with my views.’^ A committee was formed 
for the framing of a constitution, composed of Polish dignitaries under the 
presidency of Count Ostrovski. 

But this benign condition of affairs in the newly created kingdom was 
not of long duration, and on the 29th of July, 1815, Prince Czartoriski had 
to complain to the emperor of the czamvitch, and expressed his conviction 
that no enemy could occasion greater injuries to Alexander. It was, he said, 
as though he wished to bring matters to a rupture. “No zeal, no submission 
can soften W,” wrote Prince Adam to the emperor. “Neither the army, 
nor the nation, nor private individuals can find favour in his sight. The 
constitution in particular gives him occasion for ceaseless, bitter derision; 
everjdhing of rule, fonn, or law is made the object of mockery and laughter, 
and unfortunately deeds have already followed upon words. The grand 
duke does not even observe the military laws which he himself has estab- 
lished. He absolutely wishes to bring in corporal punishments and gave 
orders yesterday that they should be brought into force, in spite of the 
unanimous representations of the committee. Desertion, which is already 
now considerable, will become general; in September most of the officers 
will ask for their discharge. In fact, it is as if a plan were laid to oppose 
the views of your majesty, in order to render the benefits you have conferred 
void, in order to frustrate from the very beginning the success of your enters 
prise. His imperial highness in such a case would be, without himself know- 
ing it, the blind instrument of this destructive, design, of wffiich the first 
effect would be to exasperate equally both Russians and Poles and to take 
away all power from your majesty^s most solemn declarations. What would 
I not give for it to be possible to here satisfy the grand duke and fulfil^ the 
desires of yorq: majesty in this respect! But this is decidedly impossible, 
and if he remains here I on the contrary foresee the most lamentable conse- 
quences 1 

Indeed, as we look more closely into the state of affairs in Warsaw in 
the year 1815, it remaiis^ an unsolved enigma how^ the emperor Alexander, 
knowing as he did the indomitable character of his brother, could resolve 
to confide the destiny of the kingdom he had newly created to the wilful, 
arbitrary hands of the czarevitch, whose personality as the probable heir 
to the throne of Russia had disturbed the Poles since the time of the termi- 
nation of the war of 1812. Prince Czartoriski’s letter did not alter Alex- 
ander's determination: the czarevitch remained in Warsaw, and continued 
his impolitic course of action, the lamentable results of which were revealed 
by subsequent events. 

On the 21st of May in Tienna the emperor signed the manifesto calling 
upon all the powers who observed the laws of truth and piety to take up arms 
a^inst the usu^r of the French throne. In the same manifesto the annex- 
ation to Russia of the greater part of the former duchy of Warsaw wm 
announced: “Security is thus given to our frontiers, a firm defence is 
raised, calumnies and inimical attempts are repulsed, and the ties of brother- 
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hood renewed between races mutually united by a common origin. We 
have therefore considered it advanta^ous to assure the destiny of this 
country by basing its interior administration upon special regulations, 
peculiar to the speech and customs of the inhabitants and adapted to their 
local position. Following the teaching of the Christian law, whose dominion 
embraces so vast a number of people of various races, but at the same time 
preserves their distinctive qualities and customs unchanged, we have desired 
in creating the Lmpiness of our new subjects, to plant in their hearts the 
feeling of devotion to our throne and thus for ever efface the traces of former 
mMortunes arising from pernicious discord and protracted struggles.’^ 
Without waiting for the termination of the congress the emperor Alexander 
left Vienna on the 25th of May; ho desired to be nearer the Rhine until the 
arrival of the Russian troops and in closer proximity to the seat of the 
approaching military action.^ The Russians, how’ever, who were to have 
formed the army of the middle Rhine, were unable, though making forced 
marches, to arrive in time to take part in the brief campaign which termi- 
nated Napoleon’s reign of the hundred days.* 

alexandeh’s religious mysticism;' baroness krudener 

After he had left Vienna, the emperor Alexander stopped for a short 
time at Mimich and Stuttgart, and on the 4th of June be arrived at Heil- 
bronn, which had been chosen for the Russian headquarters. Here took 
place his first meeting with Baroness Juliane Kriidener. 

Baroness Kriidener (bom Vietinghov), the author of the famous novel 
VaUriej had already long since been converted from a vain woman of the 
world, and had entered upon the path of mystical pietism. Her acc uaintance 
with the Moravian brethren and in particular -with Johann Jung lad defin- 
itely confirmed her ideas in a pious philanthropic direction. With the exalta- 
tion that was natural to her she became more and more persuaded that a 
great work lay before her, that God himself had entrusted her with a lofty 
mission, to turn the unbelieving to the path of truth. As her biographer 
observes, she was ready to affirm in imitation of Louis XIV that del 
c'est Tnoi” (Heaven is I). In 1814 Baroness Kriidener became intimate with 
the maid of honour Mile. R. S. Sturdza, and through her penetrated to the 
emmess Elizabeth Alexievna. 

But, according to her owm words, an inward voice told her that the matter 
was not to end there; the final aim of her aspiration was a friendship with 
the emperor Alexander, whose spiritual condition at that time was fully 
known to her from her conversations with Mademoiselle Sturdza as well as 
after the emperor’s interviews with Johann Jung which took place during 
his majesty’s stay at Bronchsaal. During the congreis of Vienna Juliane 
Kriidener kept up an active correspondence with Mademoiselle Sturdza; in 
it she referred to the emperor Alexander and the great and "beautiful qualities 
of his soul. “I have already known for some time that the Lord will grant 
me the joy of i^ing him,” wrote Barones Kriidener; “if I live til then, it 
will be one of the happiest moments of my life. I have a multitude of thinp 
to tell him, for I have investigated much on his behaff: the Lord alone can 
prepare his heart to receive them; I am not uneasy about it; my buriness is 
io be without fear and reproach; his, to bow down before Christ, the truth.” 
With these spiritual effusions were artfuUy mixed mysterious prophmes, 
such as: “The storm draws nigh, the lilies have append only to vanish.” 

Mademoiselle Stmdza was struck by these mysterious prc^ostications 
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and showed the letter to the emperor Alexander; he commissioned her to 
write to Baroness Kriidener that he would esteem it a happiness to meet her. 
The correspondence was further prolonged in the same spirit and finally the 
'' prince of darkness" appeared on the scene, preventing her conversing with 
Alexander, that instrument of mercy, of heavenly things. But the Almighty 
will be stronger than he," wrote Baroness Krudener ; “ God, who loves to make 
use of those who in the eyes of the world serve as objects of humiliation and 
mockery, has prepared my heart for that submission which does not seek the 
approval of men. I am only a nonentity. He is everything, and earthly 
kings trembledrefore Him." The emperor Alexander’s first religious transport, 
in the mystical sense, had manifested itself in the year 1812 , when heavy 
trials feu upon Russia and filled his soul with alarm. His religious aspirations 
could not be satisfied with the usual forms and ceremonies of the church; in 
the matter of religion he sought for something different. Having separated 
himself, under the influence of fatal events, from those humanitarian ideals 
which to a certain degree had animated him in his youth, he had adopted 
religious conventions; but here, also, by the nature of his character, he was 
governed by aspirations after the ideal, without, however, departing from 
the sentimental romanticism that was peculiar to him. Under such condi- 
tions Alexander must necessarily have been impressionable to the influence 
of pietists and mystics. 

\^en he came to Heilbronn he was overwhelmed with weariness and sad- 
ness after the pompous receptions at the courts of Munich and Wiirtemberg, 
and his soul thirsted for solitude. During the first interview Baroness 
Krudener lifted the veil of the past before tSc eyes of Alexander and repre- 
sented to him his life with all its errors of ambition and vain pride; she proved 
to her listener that the momentary awakening of conscience, the acknowledg- 
ment of weaknesses, and temporary repentance do not constitute a full expia- 
tion of sins, and do not yet lead to s piritual regeneration. No, your majesty," 
said she to him, ^^you have not yeii drawn near to the god man, as a criminal 
begging for mercy. You have not yet received forgiveness from him, who 
alone has the power to absolve sins upon earth. You are still in your sins. 
You have not yet humbled yourself before Jesus, you have not yet said, like 
the publican, from the depths of your heart: *Goa, I am a great sinner; have 
mercy upon me I’ And taat is why you do not find spiritual peace. Listen 
to the words of a wmman, who has also been a great sinner, but who has found 
pardon of all her sins at the foot of the cross of Christ." Baroness Krudener 
talked to Alexander in this strain for nearly three hours. ^ Alexander could 
only say a few broken words, and bowing his head on his hands, he shed 
abundant tears. All the words he heard, were, as the Scripture expresses it, 
like a two-edged sword, piercing to the very depths of the soul and spirit, 
and trying the feelings and thoughts of his heart. 'Finally, Baroness Krudener, 
'alarmed by the agitated state into which her words had thrown Alexander, 
said to him: “Sire, I beg you to pardon the tone in which I have spoken. 
Believe that in all sincerity of heart and before Qod I have said to you truths 
which have never before been said to you. I have only fulfilled a sacred 
duty to you.” “Do not be afraid," answered Alexander, “all your words 
have found a place in my heart: you have helped me to discover in myself 
what I had never before observed; I thank God for it, but I must often have 
such conversations, and I ask you not to go away." 

From that day such conversations became a spiritual necessity to the 
emperor Alexander and a moral support in the pathway upon which he from 
thenceforth stood. According to the opinion oi: Prince Galitzin, Alexander’s 
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conversations with Baroness Kriidener were of a spiritual tendency, and per- 
haps only in part touched u]Don contemporary events. There is no doubt,” 
says Prince Galitzin, '‘that Bponess Kriidener, who lived by faith, strength- 
ened the development of faith in the emperor by her disinterested and 
experienced cou^ls; she certainly directed the mil of Alexander to still 
greater self-sacrifice and prayer, and perhaps at the same time revealed to 
him the secret of that spiritual, prayerfii communion which, although designed 
by Grod as an inhoritance for all mortals, is unfortunately the portion of a very 
few chosen ones." From that time it only remained for Prince Galitzin to 
experience a lively feeling of satisfaction as he observed “wnth what giant 
strides the emperor advanced in the pathway of religion.” 

If the moral sphere in which Alexander began to move awakened the entire 
sympathy of Prince Galitzin, others looked upon the matter from another 
point of view. 

In accordance with the course he had adopted during the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814, the emperor desired to remain at the centre of military opera- 
tions. This intention was not to the taste of the Austrians, and from their 
headquarters at Heidelberg they sent a notification that it was difficult to 
find suitable premises in such a small place and that his majesty would be far 
more tranquil if he prolonged his stay at Heilbronn. The emperor ordered 
an answer to be sent to the effect that he requested that only one or two 
houses should be allotted for his occupation in Heidelberg, and that his head- 
quarters should be established in the neighbouring villages. After this, on 
the 6th of June, Alexander removed to Heidelberg and finally took up his 
abode outside the town, upon the banks of the Necker, in the house of an Eng- 
lishman, named Pickford, and here remained until the 10th of June, awaiting 
the approach of his army to the Rhine. The Baroness Kriidener also did not 
delay removing to Heidelberg; she settled not far from the house occupied 
by the emperor. He spent most of his evenings with her and, listening to her 
instructions, in confidential intercourse he told her of the griefs and passions 
which had darkened his sorrowful life. In these conversations, the fellow 
traveller and collaborator of Baroness Kriidener, Empaitaz, also took part. 
Baroness Kriidener did not flatter Alexander, she possessed the gift of speak- 
ing the truth without giving offence. According to the opinion of her admir- 
ers she might have become a beneficent genius for Ru^ia, but this was hin- 
dered by the hypocrisy of various unworthy persons, who took advantage of 
this new frame of mind of the emperor, using it as a means for the attainment 
of aims which were not at all in accordance with Alexander's lofty sentiments 
and intentions. 

Becoming more and more convinced of the power of repentance and prayer, 
the emperor once said to Empaitaz: "I can assure you that when I find 
myself in awkward situations 1 always come out of them through prayer. I 
wfll tell you something which would greatly astonish everyone if it were 
known: when I am in counsel, with ministers, who are far from sharing my 
principles, and they show themselves of opposite opinions, instead of dis- 
puting, I lift up an inward prayer, and little by little they come round to 
principles of humanity and justice.” 

Alexander had adopted the habit of daily reading the Holy Scriptures and 
began to seek in them immediate answers to his doubts. “On the 7th of 
June,” relates Empaitaz, “he read the 35th psalm; in the evening he told us 
that this psalm had dispersed all remaining anxiety in his soul as to the suc- 
cess of the war; thenceforth he was convinced that he was acting in accordance 
with the will of God.” 
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Alexander's holy alliance (isis a.d.) 

The conclusion of the Holy Alliance belongs to this period (1815). In 
conceiving the idea of it, the emperor Alexander intended, independently of 
ordinary political negotiations, to strengthen the common bond between 
monarchies by an act based on the immutable truths of the divine teaching, 
to create an alliance which should bind together monarchies and nations by 
ties of brotherhood, consecrated by religion, and should be xor them, like the 
Gospel, obligatory by conscience, feeling and duty. The emperor Alexander 
said one day to Baroness Kriidener: ''I am leaving France, but before my 
departure I want by a public act to give due praise to God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, for the protection he has shown us, and to call upon 
the nations to stand in obedience to the Gospel. I have brought you the 
project of this act and ask you to look oyer^ it attentively, and if you do not 
approve any of the expressions used to indicate them to mo. I desire that 
the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia should unite with me in this 
act of adoration, in order that people may see that we, like the eastern ma^i, 
confess the supreme power of Goc. the Saviour. You will unite with me m 
prayer to God that my allies may be disposed to sign it.” 

Alexander mote out the draft of the Act of the Holy •Alliance with his 
own hand, and Mademoiselle Sturdza and Count Vapadistria took part in the 
wording of it. The latter ventured to observe that no such act was to be met 
with in the annals of diplomacy and that his majesty might express the ruling 
idea of the act in a declaration or manifesto. Alexander replied that his 
decision was unchangeable, that he took it upon himself to obtain the signa- 
ture to it of his allies, the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia. As to 
France, England, and other courts — “that,” said the emperor to him, “will 
already be your concern.” 

The treaty of the Christian brotherly alliance, imagined by Alexander 
and called the Holy Alliance, consisted of three articles according to which 
the allies bound themselves: (1) to remain united by the indissoluble ties of 
brotherly^ friendship, to show each other help and co-operation, to govern 
their subjects in the same spirit of fraternity in order to maintain truth and 
peace; (2) to esteem themselves members of one Christian people, placed by 
providence to rule over three branches of one and the same family; and (3) to 
invite all the powers to acknowledge these rules and to enter the Iloly Alliance. 
The sovereigns who signed the treaty were bound, “ both in ruling over their 
own subjects and in political relations with other governments, to be guided 
by the precepts of the holy Gospel^ which, not being limited in their applica- 
tion to private life alone, should immediately govern the wills of monarchs 
and their actions.” 

King Frederick William willingly declared his consent to become a member 
of the Holy Alliance, conceived in the same spirit as the scene that had once 
taken place at night at the tomb of Frederick the Great in the garrison church 
at Potsdam, and appearing to be the realisation of the thought expressed by 
the soverei^ after the battle of Bautzen : “ If the Lord blesses our under- 
takings,” said they, “then will we give praise to him before the face of the 
whole world.” 

The emperor Francis, however, received with greater reserve the proposal 
to j 9 m the Holy Alliance j he was in gener^ incapable of letting himself be 
carried away by fantastic ideas and romanticism or of being subject to enthus- 
iastic impulses of any kind. He consented to sign the treaty only after Met- 
temich had tranquilnsed him with the assurance that the project should only 
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be regarded as inoffensive chatter. But^ although in his narrative of the 
formation of the Holy Alliance Mettemich contemptuously calls it “this 
empty, sonorous monument, he i masses over one point in silence: by joining 
this treaty Austria obtained a va uable instrument for placing Hussia at the 
head of the reactionary movement in Europe, and Mettemich did not hesitate 
to take advantage of this circumstance with inimitable art in order to attain 
the political aims- he had traced out. Only two sovereigns did not receive 
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and also that ideas should be borrowed from it for preaching. And thus, 



cal, patriarchal monarchy. Over Europe was lowered the dark veil of con- 
tinuous and close reaction.^ 

The real significance of European history during the next period is best 
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heing renewed from time to time as occasion demanded. At first these were 
directed towards a definite object, but they ^adually assumed wider scope, 
and in a spirit quite foreign to the “Holy Alliance,” endeavoured to arrest 

1 The letter written by Emperor Alexander on the 18th of March, 1816, to (^unt Sieven, 
Ambassador in Ltondon, upon the occasion of the publication of the treaty of the Holy ABian cy 
and preserved in the Russian State Archives, affords a dear instance of the direction of poli- 
tics at that time. 
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and stem the aspirations of the period, whether legitimate or degenerate. 
The partly stationary, partly retrograde attitude of all, or most, of the 
European governments, which afterward became general, had its inception 
at this time. The spirit of absolutism, in short, found expression in the Jloly 
Alliance. That this mystic Alliance was not suitable for any practical pur- 
pose was proved on the spot.^ 

It was quite apparent and recognised by all that France could not be left 
to herself, for it had been determined to leave an allied ? any of 150,000 men 
under the Duke of Wellington in possession of the French fortresses. For 
what purpose and under what conditions this was to take place, naturally 
had to be decided by some explicit treaty. ' On the same day on which peace 
with France was signed — 20th November — the four powers which had 
signed the Treaty of Chaumont, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, con- 
cluded among themselves a new Alliance of real and far-reaching significance. 
The new treaty confirmed the compacts made at Chaumont, and on the 25th 
of March, of the current year 1815, the allies ex pressed their conviction that the 
peace of Europe depended upon the consolic ation of the restored order of 
things in France, on the maintenance of the royal authority and of the con- 
stitutional charter; they pledged themselves to reinforce the garrison troops 
in France, if necessary by 60,000 men from each of the- four Powers, or if 
required by their combined army, in order to exclude Bonaparte and his 
family for ever from the French throne, but to support the sovereignty of 
the Bourbons and the Constitution. They further agreed, after the time fixed 
for the investment of France by the allied troops had elapsed, to adopt 
measures for the maintenance of the existing order of things in Franco and 
of the peace of Europe. In order to facilitate the execution of these duties 
and to consolidate the friendly relations of the four powers, it was arranged 
that from time to time, at certain fixed intervals, meetings of the sove- 
reigns in person or of their ministers — congresses in fact — should take 
place, to consult concerning the great and common interests of the allies, and 
the measures that might be considered necessary at the time to promote the 
welfare and peace of the nations and of Europe. 

It was this treaty which founded and introduced the Congress policy of 
the next decade, and it is well to note that France although a member of the 
Holy Alliance was excluded from this league, as was to be expected, and that 
England, which had remained outside the Holy Alliance, here stood at the 
head of affairs. The true position and significance of things are thereby 
made clear.? 

[1 Skrine i say.s, kowever : “ For nearly lialf a century tUo Holy Alliance was the keystone 
of the edifice erected at Vienna, the bidden chain which linked Eussia with the other military 
powers.”] 
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ALEXANDER I, MYSTIC AND Hin\LANITilRIAN 

[1801-1825 A.D.J 

Heaven grant that may one day attain onr aim of making Bns- 
sia free and of preserving her from despotism and tyranny. This is 
my unique desire, and I -willingly sacrifice all my laboura and my life 
to the aim that is so dear to me. — ALEXiJSDEa I. 


THE COMPLEX CHAHACTEE OF ALEXANDER I 

In the preceding chapter, we followed the history of the external affairs 
of Russia curing fourteen years of the reign of Alexander I. Now we shall 
witness the incidents of that monarch’s later years, and, in particular, shall 
consider the internal condition of Russia during the reign of one of the most 
interesting of sovereigns. Clearly to appreciate the complex character of 
the reign, we may follow Shilder, partly by way of recapitulation, in divid- 
ing it into three periods, each of which seems to represent a phase of the 
mental evolution of Alexander.^ 

The first period embraces the time between the years 1801 and 1810, 
and is usually designated as the epoch of reforms, but as we penetrate more 
deeply into the spirit of that period, we come to the conclusion that it might 
more justly be termed the epoch of vacillations. Actually, at this time, 
that is from 1801 to 1810, ceaseless vacillations took place in the govern- 
mental life of Russia, both in regard to the outward as well as the inw’ard 
policy of the empire; throughout every branch of the administration of the 
state an entire instability of views and brusque changes from one political 
system to another were to be observed. All these manifestations w’ere con- 
ditional exclusively on the personality of the emperor Alexander, who pos- 
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sessed the characteristic of not unfrequently vacillating at short intervals 
between two entirely opposed frames of mind, vithoiit reference to the direc- 
tion he had elected to follow. 

The second period is continued from 1810 to 1816 and in its inner sig- 
nification is entirely concentrated in the struggle with France. This period 
in contrast to the preceding, is distinguislied by the pursuit of one ruling 
idea, carried out with remarkable consecutiveness to the end, an instance 
which is almost unique in the wliole reign of Alexander. Unexpectedly 
to all, to the astonishment of the whole world, in 1812, he showed himseif 
immovable and decided to be or not to be. Meanwhile Napoleon, prepar- 
ing himself for the invasion of Russia, had based his political and military 
calculations upon the imaginary weakness of Alexander’s character, and in 
this respect the conqueror’s hidden thoughts corresjoonded with the secret 
calculations of his allies, Metternich and Hardenburg. All tliese three 
enemies of Russia were however destined to experience complete disenchant- 
ment. The ruling idea of Alexander, which he then steadfastly followed, 
consisted in the overthrow of Napoleon. [These two periods we have covered 
in the preceding chapter, but we shall have occasion to revert to certain 
phases and incidents of their development,] 

The third period, beginning from the year 1816, finishes with the death 
of the emperor Alexander in 1825. Historians usually call it the period of 
congresses and of the preservation of order in Europe established loy them. 
It would be more exact and nearer to the truth to call this last decade the 
period of reaction. 

After the overthrow of Napoleon the emperor Alexander appears as a 
weary martyr, wavering between the growing influence of Arakteheiev and 
his own personal convictions which he had adopted in the days of his youth. 
Amongst the reactionary measures which commenced in 1816 there can 
still be traced bright gleams of the enthusiasms and di'oams of his youth. 
Hie speech pronounced in 1818 by the emperor at the opening of the Polish 
diet testifies to this. But froxn the year 1820 a complete vanishing of all 
the previous ideals^ to the realisation of which he had once aspired with 
sincere enthusiasm, is to be observed. To this moral condition was also united 
an mcurable weariness of life, the signs of which had already b('.en observed 
in the emperor Alexander by Metternich at the congress of Verona in 1822. 

As we enter upon a closer analysis of the three periods into which we 
have divided this reign, we remark another curious feature in the develop- 
ment of Alexander. Metternich calls this phenomenon that of the periodic 
evolutions of the emperor’s mind (Us Mutions pSriodiques de son esprit), 
the phenomenon was repeated with striking regularity about every five 
years of his reign. Assimilating to himself any idea with which he was 
inspired, ^exander gave himself up to it, unhesitatingly and with full enthu- 
siasm. ine incubation required about two years, durinir which the idea 
acquired for him the impoVee of a system; the thW yerh^e^^^^^^^ 
lauhiul to the system ciosen, he became more and more attached to it, 
he listened with real enthusiasm to its u oholders and at such a time was 
inaccessible to ^y influence that might s.iake the justness of the views he 
had adopted. The fourth year he grew disturbed at the consequences which 
might possibly arise; the fifth year there became observable a medley of the 
vanishing sj^iem with some new idea which was beginning to take 
birth in his mind This idea was usually diametrically opposed to the one 
that had left his horizon. After that, when he had assimilated the new con- 
victions, he did not preserve any remembrance of the ideas he had abandoned, 
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beyond tlie obligations which bound him to the various representati 
the fonner views. ^ 
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MINISTEHIAL rNTTiUENCES; SPERANSKI AND AEUKTCHEIEY •. 

From 1806 to^ 1812 the preponderating influence over Alexander I was 
that of Sperans^d. Son of a village pri^, educated in a seminary, and 
afterwards professor of mathematics and philosophy in the seminary of 
Alexander Nevski, Speranski became preceptor to the children of Alexis 
Kurakin, thanks to whom he quitted the ecclesiastical for a civil career, 
and became secretary to Troehtchinski, wh6 was then chancellor of the 
imperial council. Later, after he had become director of the department 
of the interior under Pmce Kotchubei, Speranski rose to the position of 
secretary of state and gained the complete confidence of the emperor. The 
favourite of the preceding period had all been imbued with English ideas; 
Speranski, on the contrary, loved France and manifested a particular admi- 
ration for Napoleon. These French sympathies, shared at the time by Alex- 
ander I, formed a new bond between the prince and the minister which w^as 
not severed untO. the rupture with Napoleon. ''We know,” said Monsieur 
Bogdanovitch, “ Alexander’s fondness for representative forms and a consti- 
tutional government, but this taste resembles that of a dilettante who goes 
into ecstasies over a fine painting. Alexander early convinced himself 
that neither Russia’s vast extent nor the constitution of civil society w’ould 
permit the realisation of his dream. From day to day he deferred the exe- 
cution of his utopian ideas, but delighted to discourse with his intimates 
upon the projected constitution and the disadvantages of absolutism. To 
pLease the emperor, Speranski ardently defended the principles of liberty, 
and by so doing exposed himself to accusations of anarchy and of having 
conceived projects dangerous to institutions that had received the conse- 
cration of time and custom.” Painstaking, learned, and profoundly patri- 
otic and humane, he was the man best able to realii^ all that was practicable 
in the ideas of Alexander. 

Speranski presented to the sovereign a systematic plan of reform. The 
imperial council received an extension of privileges. Composed as it was 
of the chief dignitaries of the state, it became in a measure the legislative 
power, and had the duty of examining new laws, extraordinary measures, 
and ministerial reports; it was in reality a sketch of a representative govern- 
ment. After the interview at Erfurt, during which Napoleon had showed 
him marked attention, Speranski entered into relations with the French 
legal writers, Locr^, Legras, Dupont de Nemours, and made them corre- 
spondents of the legislative commission of the imperial council. The Code 
Napoleon was not adapted to any but a homogeneous nation emancipated 
from personal and feudal servitude, with a population whose members all 
enjoyed a certain equality before the law. Thus to Speranski the emanci- 
pation of the serfs was the corner-stone of regeneration. He dreamed of 
instituting a third estate, of limiting the number of privileged classes, and 
of forming the great aristocratic families into a peerage si^ar to that of 
England. He encouraged Count Stroinovski to publish his pamphlet, Rules 
to he Observed hetween Propietors arid Serfs. As early as 1809 he had decided 
that the holders of university degrees should have the advantage over all 
others in attairung the degrees of the tchin. Thus a doctor would at once 
enter the eighth rank, a master of arts the ninth, a candidate the tenth, 
and a bachelor the twelfth. 
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Like Turgot, the minister of Louis XVIII, and the Prussian reformer 
Stein, Speranski had aroused the hostility of everyone. The nobility of court 
and antechamber, and all the young ofFicials wlio wished to rise by favour 
alone were exasperated by the ukase of 1809; proprietors were alarmed at 
Speranski’s project for the emancipation of thfe serfs; the senators were irri- 
tated by his plans for reorganisation which would reduce the first governino' 
body of the empire to the position of a supreme court of just’ce; and the higa 
aristocracy was incensed at the boldness of a man of low condition, the son of 
a village priest. The people themselves complained at the increase in taxa- 
tion, alltliose whose interests had been set aside united against the upstart* 
he was accused of despising the time-honoured institutions of Moscow and of 
having presented as a model to the Russians the Code Napoleon when the 
country was on the eve of war with France. The ministers Balachev, Armfelt 
Guriev, Count Rostoptchin, Arakteheiev, and the grand duchess Catherine 
Pavlovna,^ sister of the emperor, influenced Alexander against him. Karamzin, 
the historian, addressed to the emperor an impassioned memoir on New and 
Old Rvma, in which he stepped forth as the champion of serfdom, of the old 
laws, and of autocracy. Speranski's enemy even went to the length of de- 
nouncing him as a traitor and an accomplice of France, In March, 1812, he 
was suddenly sent from the capital to Nijni-Novgorod and afterwards deported 
to a distant post where he was subjected to close surveillance. lie was recalled 
in 1819, when passions had somewhat cooled, and was appointed governor of 
Siberia. In 1821 he returned to St. Petersburg, but did not recover his former 
position. 

A new epoch now set in. The adversaries of Speranski, Armfelt, Schich- 
kov, and Rostoptchin attained high positions, but the acknowledged favourite 
was Aiuktcheiev, the rough ''corporal of Gachina,” born enemy to progress 
and reform and apostle of absolute dominion and passive obedience. He 
gained the confidence of Alexander, first by his devotion to the memory of 
Paul, next by his punctuality, his uncuestioning obedience, his disinterested- 
ness pd habits of industry, and lastly by his ingenuous admiration for the 
''genius of the emperor.^’ He was the most trustworthy of servitors, the most 
imperious of superiors, and the most perfect instrument for a reaction. His 
infuence was not at once exclusive. After having conquered Napoleon, 
Alexander looked u]Don himself as the liberator of nations. He had set Ger- 
many free; he deaL leniently with France and obtained for it a charter; he 
granted a constitution to Poland, with the intention of extending its benefit 
to Russia. Though the censorship of the press had recently forbidden the 
Vwstmk slovemosti to criticise '' the servants of his majesty,’^ Alexander had 
not entirely renounced his utopian ideas. English Protestant influence suc- 
ceeded to the influence of France; French theatres were closed and Bible 
societies opened. 

Nevertieless, this first period of favour for Arakteheiev soon became an 
epoch of sterility; though reaction had not yet set in there had at least come 
a decided pause. The reforms interrupted by the war of 1812 were not to 
be again resumed. The code of Speranski had conic to an end and all efforts 
to compile one better suited to Russian traditions wore of no avail./ 

EDTJCATIONAL ADVANCES; THE LTCEE AND THE LIBRART 

On the 23rd of January of the year 1811 was promulgated the statute of 
the lycee of Tsarskoi Selo, which had been definitely worked out by secretary 
of state Speranski. The aim of the establishment of the lyc<5e was the cduca- 
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building of this library was completed, and on the 14ih of January the emperor 
honoured the newly constructed library with a visit, and examined in detail 
all its curiosities. Following on this the "draft of detailed rules for the 
administration of the Iraperid Public Library"' was ratified by his majesty on 
the 7th of March. 

The events of 1812, however, deferred the actual opening of the library: 
soon measures had to be thought of to save its treasures. The opening cere- 
mony took place, therefore, two years later, in 1814, on the* 14th of January, 
the anniversary of the day on which the emperor Alexandor made his gracious 
"vdsit to the library, on the memorable occasion of its founding. 

A great many festivities took place at the Russian court upon the occasion 
of the marriage of the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch with the princess 
Charlotte of Prussia (July 13th, 1817). About the same time (July 31sfc, 1817), 
a modest festival was celebrated at Tsarskoi Selo — the first distribution of 
prizes to students of the lyc4e. On that day the emperor Alexander, accom- 
panied by Prince A. N. Galitzin, was present in the conference hall of the insti- 
tution he had founded; he himself distributed the prizes and certificates to 
the pupils, and after having announced the awards to be given to them and 
their teachers he left, bidding a fatherly farewell to all. The poet Pushkin 
was amongst the students who took part in the festival. 


EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS FRORI ST. PETERSBURG 

The year 1815, which had been filled with a series of unexpected events, 
terminated with an important administrative measure which no one had 
foreseen. On the 18th of January, 1817, an imperial ukase was issued 
ordering the immediate expulsion of all the monks of the order of Jesuits 
from St. Petersburg, and at the same time forbidding their entry into either 
of the two capitals. In the middle of the night they were provided with fur 
cloaks, and warm boots, and despatched in carts to the residence of their 
brethren at Polotsk.^ It was enjoined in this ukase that the Catholic church 
in St. Petersburg should be " placed on the same footing that had been estab- 
lished during the reign of the empress Catherine II and which had endured 
up to the year 1800." This expulsion put an end to the pedagogical activity 
of the Jesuits in St. Petersburg, The words of N. J. Turgeniev, spoken in the 
year 1812 and addressed to his successor Gruber, the Berezovski Jesuit, were, 
in fact, realised for the order in the most unpleasant way. He said: "This 
is the beginning of the end; you will now do so much that you will be sent 
away." The government was compelled to have recourse to decisive meas- 
ures in view of cases of conversion to Catholicism amongst the orthodox 
pupils of the Jesuit school in St. Petersburg; besides which the influence of 
Jesuit propaganda was spreading in a remarkable way amongst the ladies of 
the high society of St. Petersburg. 

This measure, however, did not put a limit to the misfortunes that de- 
scended upon the Jesuits during the reign of Alexander. A few years later 
(on the 25th of March, 1820) the order was given that the Jesuits should be 
expelled finally from Russia, adding that they were not under any aspect or 

^ In the year 1812 Alexander had granted a charter to the Jesuit College of Polotslc, rais- 
ing it to the rank of an “ academy ” and giving it rights and privileges equal to those of the 
university ; he was then probably governed by political considerations concerning Poland, and 
in the charter he refers to the college as “ affording great advantages for the education of 
youth" and trusts that the “Jesuits will labour in Poland dema h hon sens’* (along the right 
lines.) 
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denomination to be allowed to return; and at the same time the Polotsk 
academy was suppressed, as well as all the schools depending on it. 


LIBERATION OP THE PEASANTS OF THE BALTIC PROVINCES (1816-1818 A.B.) 

Tlie nobility of Esthonia had in 1811 announced their desire of giving up 
their rights of servitude over their peasants. In the year 1816 this mtention 
led to the confirmation of the establishment of the Esthonian^ peasants upon 
a new footing, according to which the individual right of servitude was abol- 
ished. The nobility kept the land as their property, and the relations between 
the peasants and the landowners were from thenceforth based^ upon mutual 
agreement by free will contracts conformable with rules determining essential 
conditions; a period of transition ivas appointed for bringing in the new order 
of things. After the first trial, the individual, landless liberation of the peas- 
ants spread throughout the Baltic provinces and in other governments — 
namely, in Courland in 1817 and in Livonia in 1819. The introduction of the 
new order of things was everywhere accomplished without any particular 
difficulty. 

In expressing to the Livonian nobility his satisfaction upon the occasion 
of the reform effected, the emperor Alexander said : “ I rejoice that the 
Livonian nobility has justified my expectations. Your example deserves 
imitation. You have acted in accordance with the spirit of the times and 
have understood that liberal principles alone can serve as a basis for the happi- 
ness of nations.” From these words it is evident that the emperor enter- 
tained, according to Shishkov’s expression, an unfortunate prejudice against 
the right of servitude in Ruasia, and it appeared to many that in other parts 
of the empire words would he followed by deeds.^ 

From the year 1816, tbe^asant question began to occupy society. The 
aide-de-camp of his majesty, Kisselev, even presented a memoir to the emperor 
which bore the title Of the Gradual A hoUtioii of Slavery in Eusna. The memoir 
began with the words : “ Civic liberty is the foundation of national prosperity. 
This truth is so imdoubted that I consider it superfluous here to explain how 
desirable it is that the lawful independence of which serfs and agriculturists 
are unjustly deprived, should be established for them throughout the empire. 

I consider this measure the more needful now that the progress of enlighten- 
ment and our closer contact with Europe, which hourly increases the fermen- 
tation of minds, indicate to the government the necessity of averring the con- 
sequences which may follow, and whose menace it would be already difficult 
or impossible to deny. The blood in which the French Revolution was 
steeped bears witness to this.’' In what manner the emperor Alexander 
regarded the memoir presented by his aide-de-camp, and what fate overtook 
this production of his pen, have remained unknown. 

P. D. Kisselev was not the only nobleman who recognised the uigent 
necessity of the government's occupying itself with the peasant question. 
The following circumstance serves as a proof of this: in this same year, 1816, 
many of the richest landowners of the govemment of St. Petersburg, knowing 
the emperor’s moral aspirations to better the lot of the peasant serfs, decided 
to turn them into obligatory settlers upon the basis of the then existing regu- 

* MucTi earlier, in 1807, tlie emperor had expressed himself to General Savari upon Uiis 
question in the following words : “I want to bring the country out of the state of barbarism 
in which this traffic in men leaves it. I will say more— if civilisation were more advanced, i 
would abolish this slavery even if it were to cost me my head.’* 
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Nations. Tlie act was dra-^Ti up and signed by sixty-five landowners; it only 
remained to take it to be ratified by the emperor, and for this purpose the 
general aide-de-camp J. V. Vasiltchikov w^as chosen. Those who had taken 
part in the signature of the act supposed that the emperor knew nothing of 
the meetings that had taken place on the occasion and w^cre convinced that 
he would receive graciously a proposition w’'hich was in accordance with his 
manner of thinking. But the emperor Alexander was aware of the deter- 
mination of the nobles and hardly had Vasiltchikov, after requesting permis- 
sion to present himself to his majesty, begun to speak oi the matter, when 
Alexander, interrupting him, inciiired: ^‘To whom, in your opinion, does 
the legislative power belong in Eussia?’' And when Viisilichicov replied: 

Without doubt to your imperial majesty as an autocratic emperor,’' Alex- 
ander, raising his voice, said, '‘Then leave it to me to promulgate such laws as 
I consider most beneficial to niy subjects.” 

The emperor’s reply gave little iiope of a favourable solution of this 
important question. In the then existing state of affairs, the matter could 
not avoid passing through the hands of Arakteheiev. This indeed actually 
happened. In February, 1818, before the departure of the emperor Alexander 
from. Moscow for Warsaw to open the first Polish diet, Count Arakteheiev 
announced that his majesty had deigned to issue an edict for the liberation of 
landowners'^ peasants jTom the condition of serfdom, with the stipulation 
that the edict should not in any of its mf‘asurcs be oppressive to the land- 
owmers, and especially that it should not present anything of a violent char- 
acter in its accomplisliment on the part of the government: but, on the con- 
trary, that it should be accompanied by advantages for the landowners and 
awaken in them a desire to co-operate with the government in the abolition 
of the conditions of serfdom in Eussia, an abolition corresponding to Hie spirit 
of the times and the progress of education, and Indispensable for the future 
tranciuillitv of the possessors of serfs. 

THE EMPEROlt AND THE QUAKERS 

In 1814, at the time of the emperor Alexander's stay in London, the fam- 
ous philanthropist Quakers, De Grellet de Mobillicr,^ and Allen, had been 
inspired with the idea of taking advantage of a favourable occasion, and 
instilling into the minds of the allied sovereigns the conviction that the king- 
dom of Christ is a kingdom of justice and truth. With this object they first 
set off to visit the king of Prussia, who received them and praised the Quakers 
living in his dominions, but expressed his conviction that war is indispensable 
for the attainment of peace. The emperor Alexander showed them more 
sympathy; he visited a Quaker meeting and received a deputation. The 
emperor assured the Quakers that he was in agreement with the greater part 
of their opinions, and that although on account of his exceptional position 
ms mode of action must be other than theirs, yet he was in union with them 
in the spiritual worship of Christ. ^ In taking leave of the Quakers, Alexander 
invited them to come to see him in Russia and said : " I bid you farewell as 
a friend and brother,” 

Grellet and Allen arrived in St. Petersburg in November, 1818, during the 

* Etienne de Grellet ]\Iobillier was born, in France in 1760 and was brought up in tlio Roman 
Catholic faith. ^ At the beginning of the French Revolution he went to Anu*rJ»ia and there 
entered the society of Friends or Quakers. He subsequently repeatedly visited Europe with 
various philanthropic aims, mainly in order to strengthen the principles of a morally religious 
ufo amongst mankind. 
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emperor’s absence. They went to Prince A. N. Galitzinj of whom Greiiet 
w'rote: '‘He is a man penetrated by a truly Christian spirit.” Galitzdn 
received the Quakers with an open heart- and informed them that the emperor 
had .sent him a letter telling him of their coming to Russia and requesting 
that they might be received as his friends. After various questions upon 
religious matters the Quakers, together with Prince Galitzin, gave themselves 
up to silent, invsard meditation, and this method, writes Grellet, “did not 
appear at all imknown to the prince. Inspired' by the love of Christ, we felt 
in ourselves, after silent, heartfelt prayer, the beneficent moving of grace. 
In taking leave of the prince, he offered us free access to all that could interest 
us — to the prisons, to reformatory institutions, and to refuges for the poor.” 

Their visit to the St. Petersburg prisons deeply agitated the pious Quakers; 
according to Grellet’s observations, some of them were very dirty and overrun 
with vermin; the odour was unbearable and the air contaminated lo such a 
degree that it affected the heads and lungs of the visitors. The Quakers also 
inspected a few refuges and schools. 

On a subsequent evening the emperor Alexander received the Quakers 
alone. He called them his old friends, made them sit beside him on the sofa, 
and called to mind with inward emotion their interview in London in 1814, say- 
ing that it had given him the spirit of courage and firmness amidst all the diffi- 
cult circumstances in which he was then placed. “ The emperor then,” writes 
Grellet, “suggested to us some questions upon religious matters, thus showing 
his sincere desire to progress in the saving knowledge of truth. He further 
questioned us as to what w'e had seen and done in Russia. We took advantage 
of the opportunity to relate to him the distressing condition of the prisons; 
and^in particular we directed his attention to the wretched state of the prison 
in Abo, and told him about an unfortunate man who had been kept in irons 
there for nineteen years. The emperor was touched by our narrative and 
said, ‘Tiiis ought not to be; it shall not occur again.” The Quakers also 
informed the emperor how dee ply grieved they had been to see, upon inspect- 
ing one of the schools, that t ie pupils "were given books to read that w^ere 
pernicious to their morals; after which they showed him a specimen of 
extracts they had made from the Holy Scriptures for the use of schools. The 
emperor remained -wrapped in thought for a moment, and then turning to his 
companions, he observed: “You have done precisely what I much desired. 
I have often thought that schools might serve as a powerful instrument for 
the furtherance of the kingdom of Christ, by leading the people to the knowl- 
edge of the Saviour and the principles of true piety. Send me as soon as 
possible all that you have succeeded in preparing.” 

The conversation then touched on Daniel Villers, also a Quaker, whom 
the emperor had called to St. Petersburg to drain the marshes; Alexander said 
that he regarded his presence in Russia as a blessing to the people. “ It was 
not the draining of the marshes,” added the emperor, “ nor any other material 
necessity that was the cause of my inviting some of your ‘ friends to come here ; 
no, I was guided by the -wish that their true piety, their probity, and other 
virtues might serve as an example for my people to imitate.” 

In conclusion the emperor said, “Before we separate, let us try to spend 
some time in common prayer.” “We willingly consentai,” write Grellet in 
regard to this matter, “ feeling that the Lord -with His beneficent power was 
near us. Some time passed in silent, inward contemplation ; our souls were 
humbled, and a little later I felt within me the heavenly breathing of the 
spirit of prayer and compunction ; enfolded by the spirit, I bent my knees 
before the greatness of God; the emperor knelt beside me. Amidst the 
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inward outpourings of the soul we felt that the Lord had consented to hear 
our prayers. After that we spent a little while longer in silence and then 
withdrew. In bidding us farewell the emperor expressed the desire to see us 
again before we left. We spent two hours with him.’' 

After this remarkable audience, which so graphically (‘.xpresses the religi- 
ous-idealistic frame of mind of the emperor Alexander, the Quakers visited 
under the patronage of the widowed empress the female ^ucational estab- 
lishments, the young pupils of which aroused much sympathy in them. 

Grellet found that some of them had 
hearts open for receiving evangelical 
inspiration. These visits were fol- 
lowed by the reception of the Quak- 
ers by the empress Marie Feodorovna. 
They told the empress that they were 
much pleased at the condition of the 
institutions under her patronage, but 
at the same time they could not be 
otherwise than grieved to see how 
little attention was paid in St. Peters- 
burg, and in general throughout 
Russia, to the education of children 
of the lower classes; they also spoke 
to the empress of the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the then existing prison ac- 
commodations for women, and indi- 
cated how advantageous it would be 
if the prisons were visited by women 
capable of instructing and consoling 
the unfortunate prisoners. The em- 
press entirely agreed with these 
ideas. 

Soon the emperor again invited 
the Quakers to come and see him.’ 
“ He again received us in his private 
apartments,” writes Grellet, “ to which 
we were taken by a secret way, avoid- 
ing the guard and the court servants. 
Nobody seemed surprised to see us 
keeping our heads covered. The em- 
peror, as before, received us with sincere affability. He began by informing us 
that the chains in which we had seen the prisoners at Abo had been taken off, that 
the unfortunate man of whom we had told him had been set at liberty, and 
that orders had been given that the other orisoners were to be better treated. 
He then asked us to relate to lum openly ai that we had noticed in the prisons 
during our stay in Russia. The governor-general (Count Miloradovitch) had 
informed him of the changes and improvements which he considered it advan- 
tageous to carry out in the gaols, and the emperor entirely approved of the 
changes that had already been made. He further told us that the widowed 
empress had spoken to him with pleasure of our visit to her; that she had 
taken to heart what we had said of the extreme neglect of the education of 
children of the poorer classes, and that she was occupying herself in searching 
for the most effectual measures of remedying this defect as soon as possible. 
The emperor added that he had named a certain sum of money to be used for 
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the establishment of six schools for poor children in the capital, and that the 
children \\^ere to receive there a rehgious and moral education. He further 
told us that he had attentively perused the books we had prepared and was 
delighted with them ; that if we had only come to Russia to do this, we had ■ 
already accomplished a very important work, and that he intended to bring 
our books into use throughout all the schools of his empire.” 

Before their departure for Moscow the emperor received his old friends 
a third time, and on this occasion he related to them various details of how' 
he had himself been educated under the supervision of his grandmother, 
the empress Catherine. “The persons attached to me,” said he, “had some 
good qualities, but they were not believing Christians and therefore my 
primary education was not united with any profoimd moral impressions; 
in accordance with the customs of our church, I was taught formally to repeat 
morning and evening certain prayers I had learned; but this habit, which 
did not in any wise satisfy the inw'ard requirements of my religious feelings, 
soon wearied me. Meanwhile it happened more than once that, when I 
lay down to rest, I had a lively feeling in my soul of my sins, and of the 
various moral deficiencies of my mode of life; thus penetrated by heartfelt 
repentance I was moved by a desire to rise from my bed and in the silence 
of the night to throw myself upon my knees and with tears ask God for 
forgiveness and for strength to preserve greater watchfulness over myseK 
in future. This contrition of heart continued for some time; but little by 
little, in the absence of moral support on the part of the persons who sur- 
rounded me, I began to feel more seldom and more feebly these salutary 
movings of grace. Sin, together with worldly dbtractions, began to reign 
more and more within my soul. Einally, in 1812 , the Lord in His love and 
mercy, again called to me, and the former movings of grace were renewed 
with fresh strength in my heart. At that ;period a certain pious person ^ 
advised me to take to reading the Holy Scriptures and gave me a Bible, a 
book which until then I had never had in my hands. I devoured the Bible 
finding that its words shed a new and never previously experienced peace 
in my heart, and satisfied the thirst of my soul. The Lord m His goodness 
granted me his Spirit to understand what read; and to this inward 
instruction and enlightenment I owe all the spiritual gCKxi that I acquired 
by the reading of the divine Word; this is why I look upon inward enlighten- 
ment or instruction from the Holy Ghost as the firmest support in the soul — 
saving knowledge of God.” 

The emperor then related to his companions how deeply his soul was 
penetrated with the desire to abolish forever wars and bloodshed upon earth. 
“He said,” writes Grelle, “that he had passed many nights without sleep 
in strained and intense deliberation as to how this sacred desire could be 
realised, and in deep grief at the thought of the innumerable calamities and 
misfortunes that "are occasioned by war. At that time, when his soul was 
thus bowed down in ardent prayer to the Saviour, the idea arose in him of 
inviting the crowned heads to unite in one holy alliance, before the tribunal 
of which aU future disagreements that should arise should be settled, instead 
of having recourse to the sword and to bloodshed. This idea took such pc^ 
session of him that he got up from his bed, expounded his filings and aspi- 
rations in writing with such liveliness and ardour that his intentions were 
subjected on the part of many to unmerited suspicion and misinterpretation 

‘Although,' added he with a sigh, ‘ardent love for God and mankind was 
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the sole motive that governed me/ Thoughts of the formation of the Holy 
Alliance again arose in him during his stay in Paris. After wc had spent 
some time in conversing on this important subject, the emperor said to us: 
‘And thus we part, in this world, but I firmly trust that we, being separated 
by space, will however remain by the goodness of the spirit of God forever 
united through inward spiritual fellowship, for in the kingdom of God there 
are no limitations of space. Now, before we part, I have one request to 
make to you: let us join in silent prayer and see if the Lord^wiU not consent 
to manifest His gracious presence to us, as Ho did the last time.' 

“We gladly consented to fulfil his desire. A solemn silence followed 
during which we felt that the Lord was amongst us ; our souls were reverently 

opened before Him and Ho himself was 
working within us through His grace. 
Somewhat later, 1 felt, through the breath- 
ing of the love of Christ, the lively desire 
of saying a few words of approbation to 
our beloved emperor in order to encour- 
age him to walk with firm steps in the 
Lord's way and to put his whole trust, 
unto the end of his earthly journeyings, 
in the efficaciousness of the divine grace; 
in general I felt the necessity of guarding 
him from evil and strengthening him in 
his good intention of ever following the 
path of truth and righteousness.’ The 
words that I said produced a profound 
impression upon the emp(‘.ror and ho shed 
burning tears. Then our dear Allen, 
kneeling, raised a fervent prayer to Go(l 
for the emperor and his people. The 
emperor himself fell on his knees beside 
him and remained a long while with us in 
spiribial outpourings before the Lord. 
Finally wc solemnly and touchingly took 
leave of each other.” 


SECRET SOCIETIES UNDER ALEXANDER I 

After the year 1815, when the emperor 
Alexander already appeared as a weary 
martyr, immersed in mystic contemplation 
and wavering between the evergrowing 
influence of Count Arakteheiev and the 
convictions he had himself formed in the 
days of his youth, the events of 1812 were 
reflected in a totally different manner upon the movement of social ideas 
in Russia. The war of the fatherland was accompanied in Russia by an 
unusual rising of the spirit of the nation and a remarkable awakening 
of the public conscience. The continuation of the struggle with Napoleon 
beyond the frontiers of Russia had led Alexander’s troops to Paris. This 
enforced military exploit widened the horizon of the Russian people; they 
became acquainted with European manners and customs, were in closer 
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contact with the current of European thought, and felt drawn towards 
political judgment. It was quite natural that the Russian people should 
oegin to compare the order of things in their own country wdth political 
anH public organisation abroad. An unrestrainable impulse to criticise 
and compare was awakened; thenceforth it was difficult to become recon- 
ciled to the former status of Russian life and the traditional order of things. 

It will be a^ed what abuses presented themselves to the gaze of the 
Russian conquerors, who had liberated Europe;' upon their return to their 
country. An entiie absence of respect for the righte of the individual was 
patent; the forcible introduction of monstrous military settlements, the 
exploits of Magnitski and others of his kind in the department of public 
instruction were crying shames; and, finally, the cruelties of serfdom w'ere 
in full activity. The subtile exactions which then ]prevailed in service at 
the front completed the development of general cjssatisfaction amongst 
military circles. There is, therefore, nothing astonishing in the fact that 
the misfortunes which then weighed upon the Russian people should have 
found an answering call in the hearts of men who were at that time in the 
grip of a violent patriotic revival. 

The natural consequence of this joyless condition of affaim in Russia 
wras a hidden protest, which led to the formation of secret societies. Under 
the then existing conditions there was no possibility of carrying on reforma- 
tory deliberations with the cognisance of the government. Thus a remark- 
able phenomenon was accomplished; on the one hand Russian public thought 
was seeking for itseK an issue and solution of the questions that oppressed 
it; while on the other the emperor Alexander, disenchanted with his former 
■political ideals and standing at the head of the European reaction, had 
oecome the unexpected champion of aspirations which had nothing in com- 
mon with the ideas of which he had been the rejpresentative during the best 
period of his life. This circumstance made a break in the interior life of 
Russia, which imperceptibly prepared the ground for events until then 
unprecedented in Russian history. '^What has become of liberalism?” is 
a question that one of the contemporaries of that epoch sets himself. 
seems to have vanished, to have disappeared from the face of the earth; 
everything is silent. And yet it is just at this instant that its hidden forces 
have begun to grow dangerous.” The time had come when secret societies 
were in full bloom. The masonic lodges, which had been allowed by the 
government, had long since accustomed the Russian nobility to the fopn 
of secret societies. Officers^ circles, in which conversations were carried 
on about the wounds of Russia, the obduracy of the people, the distressing 
position of the soldier, the indifference of society to the affairs of the country, 
imperceptibly changed into organised secret societies. 

It happened that yet another time the emperor Alexander expressed 
the conviction that the interior administration of Russia ought to be thought 
of, that it was necessary that means should be taken for remedying the evil; 
but the sovereign did not pass from words to deeds. In reference to this, 
the ideas expressed by Alexander to the governor of Penza, T. P. Lubian- 
ovski, on the occasion of his visit to that town in 1824 are worthy of atten- 
tion. The emperor had inspected the second infantry corps them assembled; 
the mancEuvres had deserved particular praise. Observing signs of weari- 
ness on the emperor's face, Lubianovski ventured to remark that the empire 

had reason to complain of his majesty. 

“Why?” “You will not take care of yourself.” "'You mean to say 
that I am tired?” replied the emperor. “It is impcmble to look at the 
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troops without satisfaction; the men are good, faithful and excellently trained; 
we have gained no little glory through them. Russia has enough glory; 
she does not require more; it would bo a mistake to require more. But when 
I think how little has been as yet done in the interior of the empire, then 
the thought lies on my heart like a ten-pound weight. That is what makes 
me tired. 

The profoundly true thought that fell from the lips of ^he sovereign in 
his conversation with Lubianovski was not, however, put into application. 
At that period it was impossible to count upon the amendment of the state 
edifice through the administrations of the government. The dim figure of 
Arakteheiev had definitively succeeded in screening Russia from the gaze of 
Alexander, and his evil influence was felt at every step. Therefore in the 
main everything led to the sorrowful result that the emperor, as Viguel 
expressed it, was like a gentleman who, having grown tired of administering 
his own estate, had given it over entirely into the hands of a stern steward, 
being thus sure that the peasants would not become spoiled under him. 

A few words remain to be said of the fate that overtook the secret societies 
after the closing of the Alliance of the Public Good. Benkendorf’s ^ suppo- 
sition that a new and more secret society would be formed after this, which 
would act under the veil of greater security was actually justified. The 
more zealous members of the alliance only joined together more closely, 
and from its ruins arose two fresh alliances — tiie Northern and the Southern. 

The leaders of the Northern Alliance in the beginning were Muraviev 
and Turgeniev. Later on, in 1823, Kondratz Bileiev entered the society, 
of which , he became the leader. The aspirations of the Northern Alliance 
were of a constitutional-monarchic character. In the Southern Alliance, 
chiefly composed of members of the second army, the principal leader was 
the commandei of the Viatka infantry regiment, Colonel Paul Pestcl, son of 
the former governor-general of Siberia. Thanks to Pcstel’s influence the 
Southern Alliance acquired a preponderating republican tendency; he occu- 
pied himself with the composition of a work which he called Rvsdan Truth, 
in which he expounded his ideas on the reconstruction of Russia. Many 
members of this society inclined to the conviction that the death of the 
emperor Alexander and even the extermination of the entire imperial family 
were indispensable to the successful realisation of their proposed under- 
takings; at any rate there is no doubt that conversations to this effect were 
carried on amongst the members of the secret societies. Soon the active 
propaganda of the members of the Southern Society called another society 
into existence — the Slavonic Alliance or the United Slavonians. In it 
was chiefly concentrated the radical element from the midst of the future 
Dekabrists. The members of this society proposed insane and violent 
projects and insisted chiefly on the speedy commencement of decisive action, 
giving only a secondary importance to deliberations on the constitutional form 
of government. Sergei Nuraviev Apostol called them mad dogs chained. 

There yet remained a better means for strengthening the designs of the 
secret societies — this was to enter into relations with the Polish secret 
societies. Negotiations with the representative of the Polish patriotic alliance, 
Prince Tablonovski, were personally carried on by Festel; but the details 
of this agreement are even now little known. Such was the dangerous and 
fruitless path into which many of the best representatives of thinking Russia 
were drawn: each year the crisis became more and more inevitable; and 


‘ General-adjutant, chief of the guards staff. 
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meanwhile the government became more decisively confirmed than ever 
in the pathway of reaction, thus indirectly giving greater power to secret 
revolutionary propaganda. 


Closing of the Masonic Lodges 

In August, 1822 , a rescript was issued in the name of the minister of the 
interior, ordering the closing of all secret societies, under whatever name they 
might exist — masonic lodges or others — and forbidding their establishment 
in future. All members of these societies had to pledge themselves not to 
form any masonic lodges or other secret societies in the future; and a declara- 
tion was required from all ranks of the army and from the civil service that 
neither soldiers nor officials should thenceforth belong to such organisations: 
“-If any person refuses to make such a pledge, he shall no longer remain in 
the service.” 

All the measures drawn up by the rescript of August were, however, put 
into effect only with regard to the closing o: the masonic lodges. As to the 
secret societies, which had undoubtedly a political aim, they continued to 
develop in all tranquillity. “At that time,” writes a contemporary, “ there 
was a triple police in St. Petersburg — namely, the governor general, the min- 
ister of t ne interior, and Count Araktcheiev; but that it dicL not bring forth 
any advantages is proved by the events of 1825 .” 

According to the remarks of the same contemporary, card-playing had 
then spread in St. Petersburg society to an incredible degree. “ Certainly in 
ninety houses out of a hundred they play,” writes Danilevski, “ and although 
the circle of my acquaintances has become very vast this year md I go out 
a great deal yet I never see people doing anything else than playing, at cards. 
If one is invited to an evening party, it means cards, and I have hardly made 
my bow to the hostess before I find the cards in my h^d. When one is asked 
out to dinner one sits down to whist before the meal is serv^. (^d-playing 
occupies not only elderly people but young ones also. I think thi^ has arisen 
partly from a defect in education which is in general ob^rvable iii Russia — 
for when education finishes at seventeen, what store of ideas and knowledge, 
what passion for science can one expect to find in adults? This condition is 
further exaggerated by the fact that all political matters are banished from 
conversation : the government is suspicious, and spies are not unfrequently 
to be met with in society. The greater part of them are, however, known; 
some belong to old noble families, are decorated with orders, and wear cham- 
berlains’ keys.” 

The closing of the masonic lodges called forth the following deliberation 
from Danilevski: “'‘As far as I know, masonry had no other object in Ru^ia 
beyond benevolence and providing an agreeable way of pacing time. The 
closing of the lodges deprived n of the only places where we a^embled for 
anything else besides card-playiag, for we have no society where cards do 
not constitute the principal or rather the only occupation. We are as yet so 
unversed in political matters that it is absurd for the goyemment to fear that 
such subjects would furnish conversation at the masonic lodges. With us, 
notable persons have rarely been masons; at least none such have yisitel our 
lodge, wiiich is usually full of people of the middle cla^, officers, <?ivil-^rviefr 
employees, artists, a very few merchants, and a large percentage of literary 
men.” ^ 

These of course are the words of a partisan and must be taken with a cer- 
tain allowance. The same remark appli^ with full force to the testimony 
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of the historian Turgeniev, whose association with the secret unions has 
already been mentioned, and whose comments on the subject, despite a cer- 
tain bias, are full of interest. Turgeniev is speaking of the period just fol- 
lowing that in which the government had taken action against the societies.® 

Turgeniev^s Comment on the Secret Societies. 

The government contributed much [he declares] by its suspicions and 
precautions, to strengthen the reports which were afloat concerning secret 
societies: to them all was suspect. A species of insurrection having broken 
out in a regiment of the guards, of which the emperor was head, the govern- 
ment thought they could trace it to the action of some society, whereas it was 
caused by the brutal and ridiculous conduct of a new colonel they had placed 
in command. That such was their conviction there was no doubt, because 
two of the officers of the insurrectionary companies were traduced before a 
council of war, and condemned, not only without any proof but with no 
specification of the crime or fault with which they were charged, whereas in 
reality neither the one nor the other officer had ever belonged to a secret 
society. 

A rash Englishman took it into his head to go round the world and pub- 
lish an account of his travels. He arrived at St. Petersburg, went over Rus- 
sia, and thence to Siberia. There he was taken for a spy, and soon an order 
came from St. Petersburg to conduct hirn to the frontier. Even pious Pro- 
testant missionaries, propagating with their accustomed zeal Christian morals 
among savage peoples, were suspected by the government. They were hin- 
dered in the holy warfare they desired to carry on in the farthest and least 
civilised regions of the empire. The powers only saw in them emissaries of 
European liberalism. 

Tbe public for their part did not fail to take appearances for reality. That 
is the common propensity of the crowd in every country. How many times, 
before and after this epoch, might not men have been seen addressing them- 
selves to those who were supposed to be at the head of such societies, and 
insistently asking to be admitted. In the army subalterns thus addressed 
their chiefs, and old generals sought their young subordinates to obtain the 
same favour. It might have been said with equal truth to both parties that 
no secret societies existed. Men’s minds, however, were all on the strain for 
political events. It was thought that some great change was to come soon, 
and everyone wanted to get an inkling of it. Restless curiosity was not the 
worst of the inconveniences caused to such associations. Doubtless, the evil 
was less due to societies than to persons who judged them after their deceit- 
ful appearances. Perhaps it was the fault of the ]3olitical order which made 
secret societies necessary or, at any rate, inevitable; but it was nevertheless 
a serious matter which only publicity could remedy. The strong energy of a 
free man would advantageously replace the trickery and restlessness of a 
slave. 

However, at the epoch of which we now speak, individuals were able to 
agitate in various ways, but without the least result. But if such a thing as 
an organised secret society did exist, how is it I did not know of it — I who 
knew many of those called liberals? I will give convincing proof of what I 
here maintain; I quote the words of Pestel, a naan sent to the scaffold by the 
government not because he had committed some political crime but because 
he was considered as the most influential of those who were supposed to 
belong to secret associations. Pestel was in St. Petersburg just as my depar- 
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ture was decided on. He came to see me and spoke with r^ret of the d is so- 
lution of the Bien Public Society, for us **(the 2nd army), he said, we 
have not observed the dissolution. It would be too disheartening. We are 
believed to be strong and numerous; I encour^e the delusion. What would 
be said were it known that we are but five or six who form the association? ” 
He ended by advising me to renounce my journey, or, at any rate to return 
as soon as possi|)le and take up the abandoned work again. “ I see quit^ 
well,” he said, ‘‘ there is absolutely nothing left here of the old society, but at 
yom house and a few others one can always believe in the existence of the 
society. Your departure will weaken 
this belief.” 

I explained that my health forced me 
to leave my affairs, and that, furthermore, 

I had little faith in the efficacy of secret 
societies. He seemed imprest by my 
reasoning and even agreed that I might 
be right on this last point. 

His attention was much occupied 
with certain social theories that he and 
some of his friqnds had formulated. 

They thought to find in me one proselyte 
more. But they were disappointed, and 
Pestel was much surprised and discon- 
certed. Tliese theories, which so many 
ardent imaginations had adopted, were 
no doubt excellent in intention, but they 
hardly promised great results. The 
genius, or somethmg akin to it, in a 
Fourier, the zeal of an Owen, the uto- 
pianism of many others, might make 
proselytes and excite admiration; but 
the dreams of such men remained but 
dreams although they sometimes touched 
on the sublime. Only, in default of 
'Dossibie realisation, these theories might 
'lelp humanity by directing the atten- 
tion and effort of serious men towards 
certain things of which they had suffi- 
ciently appreciated the- importance and 
utility. But to ensure that result more 
imagination was required. One of the fimdamental points in the theory of 
Pestel and his friends was a universal distribution of territory, its cultiva- 
tion to be determined by a supreme authority. At least they wanted to 
divide vast crown lands among those who had no property. What Eliza- 
beth had guaranteed to all Englishmen — the right of being supported by 
the poor rates in default of other means of su&stan(^ — they wanted to 
guarantee by means of the possession or at least the enjoyment of a certain 
quantity of land free for cultivation. 

I tried to the best of my power to refute their arguments. It was not 
easy. The refutation of certain theories is difficult, and there are some whc^ 
very absurdity makes them unassailable. At last I came to think that P^tel 
and his friends were far more discontented with my opposition to their social 
theories than with my opinions on secret societies.^* 
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LITERARY ACTIVITY OF THE PERIOD 

The awakening of the Russian spirit was not manif^ted in ]Dolitical con- 
spiracies alone. In science, in letters, and in art the reign of Alexander was 
an epoch of mamificent achievement. The intellectual like the liberal move- 
ment no longer bore the exotic and superficial character that had been appar- 
ent during the reign of Catherine; it penetrated to the deepest layers of 
society, gained constantly in power and extent, carried away the middle 
classes, and was jDropagated in the remotest provinces. The movement 
started in 1801 had not yet ceased, although the government failed to support 
the efforts it had itself aroused, and Alexander, embittered and disillusioned, 
had come to mistrust all intellectual manifestations. The increased severity 
of the censorship had not availed to prevent the formation of learned societies; 
literary journals and reviews continued to multiply. 

During this period the Besieda, a literary club representing the classical 
tendencies, was formed, and the romanticists, Jukovski, Dachkov, Ouvarov, 
Pushkin, Bludov, and Prince Viaaemski founded the Arzamas. At St. 
Petersburg appeared the Northern Post, the St Petersburg Messenger^ the 
Northern Messenger, the Northern Mercury, the Messenger of Zion, the Bee- 
hive, and the Democrat, in which latter Kropotkov inveighed against French 
customs and ideas, and in the Funeral Orison of my Dog Balo&o^ congratu- 
lated the worthy animal on never having studied in a university, or read 
Voltaire. 

Literary activity was, as usual, greatest at Moscow, where KAramzine 
was editing the European Messenger, Makarov the Moscow Mercury, and 
Glinka the Russian Messenger. In his journal Glinka endeavoured to excite 
a national feeling by first putting the people on their guard against all foreign 
influence, but more particularly that of France, and then arming them against 
Napoleon, teaching them the doctrine of self-immolation, and letting loose 
the furies of the patriotic war.” When the Rmsian Messenger went out of 
existence after the completion of its task, the Son of the Soil, edited by de 
Gretch, took up the same work and carried the war against Napoleon beyond 
the frontiers. “ Taste in advance,” it cried to the conqueror, the immor- 
tality that you deserve; learn now the curses that posterity will shower on 
your name! You sit on your throne in the midst of thunder and flame as- 
Satan sits in hell surrounded by death, devastation, and fire! ” The Ricssian 
Invalide was founded in 1813 for the benefit of wounded and infirm soldiers. 
Even after the war-fever had somewhat subsided, and considerations less 
hostile to France were occupying the public mind, the literary movement still 
continued. 

Almost all the writers of the day took part in the crusade against Gallo- 
mania and the belief in Napoleon’s omnipotence. Some had fought in the 
war against France and their writings were deeply tin^d with patriotic feel- 
irg. Krilov, whose fables rank him not far below La Fontaine, wrote come- 
uies also. In the School for Young Ladies and the Milliner’s Shop he ridiculed 
the exaggerated taste for everything French. Besides his classical tr^edies 
Ozerov wrote Dmitri Donskoi, in which he recalled the struggles of Kussia 
against the Tatars, and in a measure foretold the approaching conflict with a 
new invader. In the tragedy named after Pojarski, the hero of 1812, Kriu- 
kovski made allusions of the same order. The poet Jukovski put in verse 
the exploits of the Russians against Napoleon in 1806 and 1812, and Rostop- 
tchin did not await the great crisis before opening out on the French the vials, 
of his wrath. 
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Viewed in general, the literature of Alexander’s period marked the pass- 
ajge from the imitation of ancient writers and French classicists to the imita- 
tion of French and English masterpieces. The Besieda and the Arzamas were 
the headquarters of two rival armies which carried on in Russia a war similar 
to that waged in Paris by romantic and classical schools. Schiller, Goethe, 
Ejn^on, and Shakespeare were as much the fashion in Russia as in France, and 
created there as cloi^ an approach to a literary scandal- While Ozerov, 
Batiuchkov, and Derjavine ujoheld the traditions of the old school, JukovsM 
gave to Russia a translation of Schiller’s Joan of Arc and of Byron’s Prisoner 
of Chillon; and Pushkm published Ruslan and Liudmilh, the Prisoner of the 
Cavcasus, Eugene Oniegin, the poem Poltava, and the tragedy Rc?ris Godunov, 

As in Fiance the romantic movement liad been accompanied by a brilliant 
revival of h^torical studies, so in Russia a fresh impulse was given to letters, 
and dramatists and novelists were inspired with a taste for national subjects 
by Karamzin’s History of the Rmsian Empire, a work remarkable for elo- 
5 [uence and charm [as our various extracts testify] though deficient in critical 
insight. Schlotzer had recently edited Nestor, the old annalist of Kev and 
father of Russian history./ 


Alexander I as a Patron of Literature 

Protection and encouragement were shown to literature by Alexander I. 
Storck^' writes as follows: “ Rarely has any ruler shown such encouragement 
to literature as Alexander L The remarkable literary merits of persons in 
the government service are rewarded by rises in the official ranks, by orders 
and pensions, whilst writers w^ho are not in the government service and 
whose literaiy productions come to the knowledge of the emperor not unfre- 
quently receive presents of considerable value. Under the existing condi- 
tions of the book trade, Russian authors cannot always count on a fitting 
recompense for large scientific works, and in such cas^ the emperor, having 
regard to these circumstances, sometimes grants the authors large sums for 
the publication of their works. Many writers send their manuscripts to the 
emperor, and if only they have a useful tendency he orders them to be printed 
at the expense of the cabinet and then usually gives the whole edition to the 
author.” 

In view of the desire manifested by Karamzin to devote his labours to 
the composition of a full history of the Russian Empire, the emperor by a 
ukase of the 31st of October, 1803, bestowed upon him the title of historio- 
grapher and a yearly pension of 2,000 rubles- 

During the reign of the emperor Paul, Alexander, in a letter to Laharpe 
dated September 27th, 1797, expressed his conviction of the necessity of 
translating useful books into the Russian language, in order “ to lay a foun- 
dation by spreading knowledge and enlightenment in the minds of the peo- 
ple.” When he came to the throne, Alexander did not delay in accomplish- 
ing the intention he had already formed when he was czarevitch, and actually 
during the epoch of reforms a multitude of translations of works appeared, 
which had the evident object of inspiring interest in social, economic, and 
political questions and of communicating to Russian society the latest word 
of western science upon such questions. 

In the establishment of the ministries the question ot censorship was not 
overlooked; it was transferred to the ministry of public instruction. In 
consequence of this arrangement a special statute was i^ed (July 9th, 1804), 
not in order to place any restraint,” as is stated in the minister’s report, 
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''upon, the freedom of thought and of writing, but solely so as to take requi- 
site measures against the abuse of such freedom.” The entire statute con- 
tained forty-seven paragraphs — a circumstance worthy of attention if we 
take into consideration the fact that the censorship statute presented in the 
year 1826 by A. S. Shishkov had grown to 230 paragraphs. According to 
the statute of Alexander I the censorship was designed chiefly to " furnish 
society with books and works contributing to the true enlightenment of 
minds and to the formation of moral qualities, and to remove bo(^8 and works 
of contrary tendencies.” The censorship was entrusted to the university, 
constituting in its general jurisdiction the then newly organised department 
of the ministry of public instruction, which had the chief direction oi: schools. 
The basis of the functions of the censorship thus constituted was found in the 
three provisions following: 

(1) Watchfulness that in the books and periodicals published, and in the 
pieces represented on the stage " there shall be nothing against religion, the 
government, morality, or the joersonal honour of any citizen.” (2) Care that 
in the prohibition of the publication or issue of books and works the com- 
mittee shall be " guided by a wise indulgence, setting aside all biased interpre- 
tation of the works or of any part of them which might seem to merit prohi- 
bition; and wisdom to remember that when such parts seem subject to any 
doubt or have a double meaning, it is better to interpret them in the manner 
most favourable to the author than to prosecute him.” (3) A discreet and 
wise investigation of truths concerning faith, mankind, the position of the 
citizen, the law, and all branches of the administration, are to be treated by 
the censorship not only in the most lenient manner, but should enjoy entire 
liberty of publication, as contributing to the progress of enlightenfnent.” 

Such was the aspect of the censorshi];) and statute which -remained 
unchanged for more than twenty years, that is during the whole reign of the 
emperor Alexander. It was only from the year 1817, from the establishment 
of the ministry of public worship and of public instruction, that the censor- 
ship acquired a particularly irksome tendency which was in opposition to the 
liberal spirit of the statute: the most complete intolerance, fanaticism, and 
captiousness, which had been absent at the commencement of Alexander's 
reign, then made their appearance. 

In January, 1818 the emperor Alexander came for a short time to St. 
Petersburg, and Efaramzin took advantage of his stay in order to present to 
him the eight volumes of the History of the Russian Empire whicli he had 
just published. " He received me in his private apartments, and I had the 
happiness of dining with him,” wrote Karamzin to his friend 1. 1. Dmitriev. 
" On the 1st of February my History of the Russian Empire was on sale; the 
edition was of three thousand copies, and in spite of the high price at which 
the work was sold (55 rubles, paper money, per copy), a month later not a 
copy was left at the booksellers.” ^ 

PAILURE OF THE POLISH EXPERIMENT 

The constitution granted to Poland in 1815, based the government on 
a tripartite division of power; the three estates of the realm being the king, 
a senate, and a house of representatives — the latter two being comprehend^ 
under the name of a diet. The executive was vested in the king, and in 
functionaries by him appointed. The crown was hereditary; it was the ] 3 re- 
- rogative of the king to declare war, convoke, prorogue, or dissolve the diet. 
He was empowered to appoint a viceroy, who, unless a member of the royal 
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family, was to be a Pole. The king or viceroy was assisted by a council of 
state and five responsible ministers, their several departments being instruc- 
tion, justice, interior and police, war, finance. These five ministers were 
subordinate to the president of the council. Considering the exhaustion, 
humiliation, and misery to which Poland had been reduced, such a constitu- 
tion was ajpparently a great boon, for it guaranteed civil, political, and reli- 
gious freedom; .but by the very nature of things it was foredoomed to 
destruction. 

The first Poli^ diet assembled at Warsaw on the 27th of March, 1818. 
The grand duke Constantine, commander-in-chief of the Polish army, was 
elected a deputy by the faubourg of Praga, and during the session was 
obliged to renounce his privilege as a senator, because, by- the terms of the 
constitution, no person could sit in both houses. He was elected by a major- 
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ity of 103 votes to 6, an evident proof that the new reign had excited the 
liveliest hopes. The emperor arrived at Warsaw on the 13th of March; he 
devoted himself laboriously to the examination of state affairs, and on the 
27th he opened the diet in person with a speech in the French language. He 
said, “ the organisation which existed in vigorous maturity in your country 
permitted the instant establishment of what I have given you, by putting into 
operation the principles of tho^ liberal institutions which have never ceased 
to be the object of my solicitude, and whose salutary influence I hope by the 
aid of God to disseminate through all the countries which He has confided to 
my care* Thus you have afforded me the means of showing my countiy what 
I had long since prepared for her, and what she shall obtain when the elements 
of a work so important shall have attained their nec^sary development.” ^ 
There S no reason to doubt that. Alexander cherShed th^e intentions in 
hS own sanguine but impractical way. The enfranchisement of the serfs of 
Esthonia, undertaken in 1802 and completed in 1816, and that of the sens 
of Courland in 1817, exhibit the same principles. And when in 1819 the 
deputies of the Livonian nobility submitted to wie approbation of the emperor 
a plan to pursue the same course with the serfs of theur province, the following 
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was his remarkable reply: ‘‘ I am delighted to see that the nobility of Livonia 
have fulfilled my expectations. You have set an example that ought to be 
imitated. You have acted in the spirit of our age, and have felt that liberal 
principles alone can form the basis of the people's happiness.” 

“ Such,” says Schnitzler, '' was constantly, during nearly twenty years, 
the language of Alexander. He deeply mourned the entire absence of all 
guarantees for the social well-being of the empire. His regret was marked 
in his reply to Madame de Stael, when she complimented him on the happiness 
of his people, who, without a constitution, were blessed with such a sovereign: 

' I am but a lucky accident.' ” After 1815 he was no longer even that. 

A year had hardly elapsed from the time when Alexander had addressed 
the words we have quoted to the diet at Warsaw, ere the Poles began to com- 
plain that the constitution was not observed in its essential provisions; that 
i:heir viceroy Zaionczek had but the semblance of authority, whilst all the real 
power was in the hands of the grand duke Constantine, and of Novosiltzov 
the Russian commissioner. The bitterness of their discontent was in propor- 
tion to tho ardour of their short-lived joy. Russian despotism reverted to 
its essential conditions ; the liberty of tho press was suspended ; and in 1819 
the national army was dissolved. On the other hand, the spirit of opposition 
became so strong in the diet, that in 1820, a measure relating to criminal pro- 
cedure, which was pressed forward with all the force of government influence, 
was rejected by a majority of 120 to 3. Thenceforth there was nothing but 
mutual distrust between Poland and Russia. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PEOJECTS 

The institutions which Alexander had given to Poland worked no happy 
results, and those which he designed for Russia would have been little better. 
He failed to accomplish even the good which he might have effected without 
organic changes. But he felt himself arrested by innumerable difficulties. 
He often wanted instruments to carry out his will, oftener still the firmness 
to support them against court cabals. The immense distances to be trav- 
ersed, which, according to Custine, the emperor Nicholas feels to be one of 
the plagues of his empire, presented the same obstacle to Alexander. Again, 
his desire to exercise European influence distracted his attention from his 
proper work at home, and the empire sank back into its old routine. Dis- 
couraged at last, and awakening as he grew older from some of the illusions 
of his youth, he gave way to indolence more and more. He saw himself 
alone, standing opposed to an immense festering corruption; in despair he 
ceased to struggle against it; and in the latter portion of his reign he griev- 
ously neglected the care of his government. 

'The helm thus deserted by the pilot passed into the hands of General 
Arakteheiev, a shrewd, active man, devoted to business, perhaps also well- 
intentioned, but a Russian of the old school, without the necessary enlighten- 
ment, without political probity — arbitrary, imperious, and enthralled by 
qualities and notions inimical to progress; governed, moreover, by unworthy 
connections of a particular kind. Under the rule of Arakteheiev the censor- 
ship became more severe than ever. Foreign books were admitted with dif- 
ficulty, and were subject to tyrannical restrictions; many professors of the 
new university of St. Petersburg were subjected to a despotic and galling 
inquisition; others were reejuired most rigidly to base their course of instruc- 
tions upon a programme printed and issued by the supreme authority. Free- 
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masonry was suiDpressed. Foreign travellers were surrounded with, trouble- 
some and vexatious formalities. Many rigorous regulations, which had 
been long disused and almost foi^otten, were revived. In short, Araktcheiev 
exercised with intolerable severity a power which he derived from a master 
whd carried gentleness to an extreme of weakness — who loved to discuss the 
rights of humanity, and whose heart bled for its sufferings. 


THE MILITARY COLONIES (1819 A.D.) 

It was by the advice of Araktcheiev that military colonies were established 
in Russia in 1819. The system was not new, for Austria had already adopted 
it on some of her frontiers; but its introduction into Russia was a novelty 
from which great results were expected, and which neighbouring states 
regarded with much uneasiness. The plan was to quarter the soldiers upon 
the crown-peasants, build military villages according to a fixed plan, appor- 
tion a certain quantity of field to every house, and form a statute-book, 
according to which these new colonies should be governed. The plan at once 
received the a] 3 probation of the czar. It was the intention of Araktcheiev, 
by means of these colonies, to reduce the expense entailed by the subsistence 
of the army, and to compel the soldier to contribute to his own maintenance 
by cultivating the soil; to strengthen the ranks by a reserve picked from 
among the crown-peasants, equal in number to the colony of soldiers; to fur- 
nish the soldier with a home, in which his wife and children might continue 
to dwell when the exigencies of war called him away; and to increase the 
population, and with it the cultivation of the soil, in a land where hands only 
are wanting to change many a steppe into a garden, many a scattered village 
into a thriving town. 

Russian colonies were thus established in the governments of Novgorod, 
Mohilev, Kharkov, Kiev, Podolia, and Kherson; that is to say, m the neigh- 
bourhood of Poland, Austria, and Turkey. Political and military considera- 
tions had combined to fix the choice of localities for these colonies. In 
consequence of the vast dimensions of the Russian Empire, troops raised in 
the north and west can only reach the southern provinces after long intervals; 
and if, on any emergency, Russia should wish to concentrate a large part of 
her forces in the neighbourhood of the southern and western frontiers, such 
a concentration, it was thought, would be greatly facilitated by the fact of 
military colonies, with a la^rge population, being already on the spot. ^ The vil- 
lages destined for the reception of military colonies were all to be inhabited 
by crown-peasants; these people were now relieved from^ the duties they 
had been accustomed to pay to the government, in consideration of their 
q^uartering men in their houses. All jiea^nts more than fifty y^rs of age 
were selected to be so-called head colonists, or master-colonists. Every 
master-colonist received forty acres of land, for which he had to main- 
tain a soldier and his family, and to find fodder for a hor^, if a corps of cav- 
alry happened to be quartered in the vill^e. The soldier, on his part, was 
bound to assist the colonist in the cultivation of his field and the farm labm^ 
generally, whenever his military duties did not occupy the whole day. The 
soldier, who in this way became domiciliated in the family, received the name 

military peasant.” The officers had the power of choosing the soldiers who 
were to be quartered upon the master-colonists. If the colonist had several 
sons, the oldest became his adjunct; the second was enrobed among the 
reserve; the third might become a military peasant; the others were enrolled 
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of Elierson, Kharkov, and lekaterainoslav. The crown has here 30,000 pea- 
sants. Every village contains two or three squadrons, according to its size; 
thus they contain altogether 80,000 men. These military districts, as the 
regions are called in which the colonies occur, are so strictly divided from the 
remaining portions of the provinces,^ that no man can enter them without a 
special passport, granted by the military authorities. Their constitution is 
entirely military, even the postal service being executed b;^ soldiers. At every 
station a subaltern receives the order for post-horses and inspects it; another 
soldier harnesses the horses; a third ^eases^ the wheels; anct a fourth mounts 
the box as coachman. As soon as the military coat appears in sight, every 
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peasant on the high-road stops, plants his hands stiffly against his sid^, and 
stands in a military attitude of “attention/’ 

The laws are administered in the £ist instance by a detachment from every 
squadron, one of the officers acting as president. From the decision of this 
tribunal an appeal can be made to the regimental council, which is composed 
of the colonh., two captains, and six deputies from among the colonists. The 
judgments of this court are laid before the commandant-in-chief of the col- 
onies, against whose decision neither s ers nor colonists may protest, offi- 
cers alone having the privilege of appeming to the emperor. In the head- 
quarters of every regiment a copy of tiie code of law^s^ is kept, and in most 
military villages churches are to be found, where a priest, who belonged to 
the church before the ' village was transformed into a military colony, per- 
forms the service. 


The success of the military colonies in Eussia fell far short of the 


expectations of their founders. To the uiifortimate crown serfs they 
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purpose, whilst his proper functions were delegated to Ctount Arakteheiev, 
whose name was a word of terror to everyone in Russia. Alsqrbed by 
affairs foreign to the mterests of his empire, Alexander was consistent or 
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of Austria, which had become that of the Holy Alliance. He was present at 
the congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, Laibach, and Verona,- and zeal- 
ously participated in all the rejoressive measures concerted there. He was 
the soul of the deliberations he id at the latter place in 1822 , and whilst he 
refused aid to the Greeks in their rebellion against their “legitimate sov- 
ereign,” the sultan, he was all but inclined to use constraint to his ally, 
France, to compel her, in spite of the opposition of England, to take upon 
herself the execution of the violent measures resolved on in behalf of the exe- 
crable Ferdinand of Spain. A speech made at this congress to Chflteaiibriand, 
the French plenipotentiary, has been praised by some of the emperor's biog- 
raphers for its noble sentiments.” To us it seems well worthy of record 
for its unconscious sophistry and signal display of self-delusion. 

“ I am very happy,” said the emperor to Chilteaubriand, that you came 
to Verona, because you may now bear witness to the truth. Would you have 
believed, as our enemies are so fond of asserting, that the alliance is only a 
word intended to cover ambition? That might have received a colour of 
truth under the old order of things, but now all private interests disappear 
when the civilisation of the world is imperilled. Henceforward there can be 
no English, French, Russian, Prussian, or Austrian policy; there can only 
be a general policy, involving the salvation of all, admitted in common by 
kings and peoples. It is for me, the first of all, to declare my appreciation of 
the principles on which I founded the Holy Alliance. An opportunity pre- 
sents itself; it is the Greek insurrection. Certainly no event appeared more 
adapted to ray personal interests, to those of my subjects, and to the feelings 
and prejudices of the Russians, than a religious war against Turkey; but m 
the troubles of the Peloponnesus I saw revolutionary symptoms, and from 
that moment I held aloof. What has not been done to cfissolve the alliance? 
Attempts have been made by turns to excite my cupidity, or to wound my 
self-love; I have been openly outraged; the world understood me very badly 
if it supposes that my principles could be shaken by vanities, or could give 
way before resentment. No, no; I will never separate myself from the mon- 
archs with whom I am united. It sliould be permitted to kings to form pub- 
lic alliances, to ]protect themselves against secret associations. What temp- 
tations can be of ered to me ? What need have I to extend my empire ? Pro- 
vidence has not placed under my command eight hundred thousand soldiers 
to satisfy my ambition, and to conserve those principles of order on which 
society must repose.” 

This was not the language of “noble sentiment,” but of an intellect nar- 
rowed by sinister influences, perverted to the views of a most sordid policy, 
and flattering itself on its own debasement with the maudlin cant of philan- 
thropy. 

We may well conceive that it was not without inward pain and self- 
reproach that the benevolent Alexander stifled in his heart the voice that rose 
in favour of the Greeks, and resisted the wishes of his people, who were ani- 
mated by a lively sympathy for their co-religior|ists. That sympathy was 
manifested as strongly as it could be under this despotic government, where 
every outward demonstration is interdicted, unless wien specially commanded 
or permitted by authority. They could not see without surprise the head 
of the so-styled orthodox church enduring the outrages of the infidels, and 
looking on unmoved whilst one of her chief pastors was hung at the porch of 
his church, and multitudes of her children were massacred. These Greeks 
had of late been regarded as under the protection of Russia; she was their 
old ally — nay, more, their accomplice, who had more than once instigated 
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them to break their chains. The supineness of the emperor under such cir- 
cumstances mortified the nobility, shocked the clergy, and was a subject of 
sincere affliction to the people, for whom, in their deba^ condition, religious 
sentiments held the place of political emotions. 

High and low obeyed, however; murmurs were suppressed; but the Rus- 
sians failed not to attribute to the wrath of Grod the misfortunes which befe! 
Alexander, amongst which was the malady with which he was affiicted in 
1824. It began wi^ erysipelas in the leg, which soon ^read upwards, and 
was accompanied with fever and delirium. For a time his life was in danger, 
and the peoole, who smcerely loved him, believed that they saw in this a 
punishment :rom on high because he had abandoned an orthodox nation. 

THE GEEAT INXTXBATION OE 1S24 

Another misfortune was a frightful calamity which befel St. Petersbui'g 
in 1824. The mouth of the Neva, opening westward into the gulf of Finlanc., 
is exposed to the violent storms that often accompany the autumnal equinox. 
They suddenly drive the waters of the gulf into the bed of the river, which 
then casts forth its accumulated floods upon the low quarters on both its 
banks. It may be conceived how terrible is the destruction which the 
unchained waters make in a city built upon a drained marsh, on the eve of 
a northern winter of seven months' duration. There were terrific inunda- 
tions in 1728, 1729, 1735, 1740, 1742, and in 1777, a few days before the birth 
of Alexander; but the worst of all was that which occun^ on the 19th of 
November, 1824, a year before his death. A storm blowing from the west 
and southwest with extrenie violence, forced back the waters of the Neva, 
and drove those of the gulf into it.« 

At eight o’clock in the morning the waters began to rise rapidly and had 
soon submerged all the lower parte of the town. On the Nevski Prospect 
the water had reached the Troiteki Perenlok, and by twelve three parte of 
the town were submerged, owing to a southwesterly wind which rose to a 
violent tempest. At a quarter to three the waters began suddenly to subside. 
The emperor was profoundly moved by the a^ul calamity which took place 
before his eyes, and in the gloomy frame of mind that had possession of him 
he regarded it as a punishment for his sins. As soon as the water had so far 
subsided as to make it po^ible to drive through the streets he set off for the 
Galernaia (in the lower part of the town). There a terrible picture of 
destruction was unfolded before him. Visibly affected he stopped and got 
out of the carriage; he stood for a few moments without speaMng, the tears 
flowing down his cheeks: the people, sobbing and weeping, surrounded him: 
“ God is punishing us for our sins,” said someone in the crowd. “No, for 
mine,” answered the emperor sorrowfully, and he himself began to give orders 
about arranging tem:>orary refuge and affording assistance to the sufferers. 
On the next day, the 8th (20th) of November, Count Araktcheiev, Alex- 
ander’s favourite, wrote the following letter to the emperor: 

“ I could not sleep all night, knowing what your state of mind must be, 
for I am convinced how much your majesty must be now suffering from the 
calamity of yesterday. But God certainly sometimes sends such nusfortunes 
in order that His chosen ones may show in an unusual d^ree their compas- 
sionate care for the unfortunate. Your majesty will of course do so in the 
present case. For this money is necessary and money without delay, in 
order to give assistance, not to the well-to-do but to the poorest. Your sub- 
jects must help you, and therefore I venture to submit my idea to you. 
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“The wise dispositions that you made, hatushka,^ with regard to my 
insignificant labours have constituted a tolerably considerable capital In 
my position I have not required to use any of this capital even as table 
monev, and now I ask as a reward that a million may be separated from the 

.,1* I ..1 s • :*j.: 



V^AJkV^4. IUV4. V/XX 4J^\yJUk V,/ A T ^ XWX e m, retersDurg siae, Aajutant-uen- 
era,. Komarovski; and for the Viboz side, Adjutant-General Depreradovitch.” 

On the 8th of November the emperor sent for the newly appointed mili- 
tary governors and declared his wi.l to them — that the most speedy and 
effectual assistance should be given to the unfortunate sufferers from the awful 
catastrophe. Count Komarovski, in describing the reception given to him 
and the other military governors, says that tears were observed in the em- 
peror’s eyes. “ I am sure that you share my feelings of compassion,” continued 
Alexander; “ here are your instructions, which nave been hastily drawn up 
— your hearts will complete them. Go from here straight to the minister of 
finance who has orders to give each of you 100,000 roubles to begin with.” 
According to Komarovski the emperor spoke with such feeling and eloquence 
that all the assembled governors were deeply touched. 

At the time of the inundation in a space of five hours about 5,000 persons 


p Little fatlier,’* a title sozaetimes g^ven to the Eassiau sovereigns by their subjects.] 
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perished and 3,609 domestic animals; 324 houses were destroyed or earrifid 
away, and 3, 581 damaged; besides this pavements, foot ways, quays, 
etc., were either destroyed or danced. Considerable destruction and dam- 
age was also occasionedl in the environs of the capital, on the Petershov road, 
in old Petershov, Oranienbaum, and Kronstadt, alon^ the northern shore. 
More than 100 persons perished in these places, wM.e 114 buildings were 
destroyed and 1^7 daihaged. 

On the 22nd of November the emperor assisted at a requiem service in 
the Kazan cathedral for those who had perished during the inundation. The 
historian Karamzin writes that the people as they listened to the requiem 
wept and gazed at the czar.^ 

THE CLOSE OF ALEXAOTEB^S HEIGN 

The czar, deeply affected by the sad spectacles he had. witne^d, never 
recovered from tlie shock. This increased his disgust of life and the heavy 
melancholy that had of late been growing upon him. The whole aspect of 
Europe gave fearful tokens that the policy of the Holy Alliance was false and 
untenable; it was everywhere the subject^of execration, and its destruction 
was the aim of aq, almost universal conspiracy, extending even into Alexan- 
der’s own dominions. Poland inspired mm with deep alarm, and his native 
country, notwithstanding her habits of immobility, seemed ripe for convul- 
sions. Thus his public Me was Med with disappointment and care, and his 
private Me was d.eeply clouded with horrors. 

The diet of Warsaw had become so refractory, that in 1820 Alexander had 
found it necessary to suspend it, in violation of the constitution given by him- 
self; and though he opened a new diet in 1824, he did so under such restric- 
tions, that the Poles rightly considered it a mere mockery of representative 
forms, 

Russia herself was by no means tranquil. In the year 1824 insurrections 
of the peasants occurred in several governments, and especially in that of 
Novgorod, in dangerous vicinity to the first-founded of the military colonies. 
The latter themselves shared the general discontent, and threatened to become 
a fearful focus of rebellion, as was actually the case in 1832. ^ There existed 
also in Russia other centres of disaffection, the e^dstence of which might have 
been long before known to Alexander, but for his culpable habit of Mowing 
petitions to coUect in heaps in his cabinet without even breaking their seals. 
He, however, learned the fact oh his last journey into Poland in June, 1825, 
or immediately after Ms return. ^ He then received the first intimation of 
the conspiracy wMch had for many years been plotting against himself and 
against the existing order of things in Russia — a conspiracy which, as many 
believe, involved the perpetration of regicide. It is a cmious fact, but one 
by no means unparalleled, that in a country where the police is so active, such 
a plot should have remained for years undetected. In 1816, several young 
Russians who had served in the European campaigns of the three preced^ 
years, and who had directed their attention to the secret associations wMeh 
had so greatly contributed to tiie liberation of Germany, conceived the idea 
of establisMng similar associations in Russia; and this was the origin of that 
abortive insurrection wMch broke out in St. Petersburg on the day when the 
troops were rec[uired to take the oath of allegiance to Alexander’s succ^sor. 

These details would be sufficient of themselves to account for the melan- 

* Tlie informer was an inferior officer of lancers. His name was Slierwood, and lie was d 
Englisli origin. 
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choly that haunted Alexander in the later years of his reign, and which waa 
painfully manifest in his countenance. But he had to undergo other sufferincs. 

He was not more than sixteen years of age when his grandmother, Cam- 
erine II, had married him to the amiable and beautiful princess Maria of Baden, 
then scarcely fifteen.^ The match was better assorted than is usually the 
case in the highest conditions of life, but it was not a happy one. It might 
have been so if it had been delayed until the young couple were of more 
mature years, and had not the empress unwisely restricted their freedom 
after marriage, and spoiled her grandson as a husband by attempting to make 
him a good one in obedience to her orders. Moreover, the tie of offspring 
was wanting which might have drawn the parents’ hearts together, for two 
daughters, born in the first two years of their union, died early. Alexander 
formed other attachments, one of which with the countess Narishkin, lasted 
eleven years, until it was dissolved by her inconstancy. She had borne him 
three children; only one was left, a girl as beautiful as her mother, who was 
now the sole joy of her father's sad heart. But the health of Sophia Narishkin 
was delicate, and he was compelled to part with her, that she might be removed 
to a milder climate. She returned too soon, and died on the eve of her mar- 
riage, in her eighteenth year. The news was communicated to Alexander 
one morning when he was reviewing his guard. “ I receive. the reward of my 
deeds,” were the first words that escaped from his agonised heart. 

Elizabeth, whose love had survived long years of neglect, had tears to shed 
for the daughter of her rival, and none sympathised more deeply than she 
with the suffering father. He be^an to see in her what his people had long 
seen, an angel of goodness and resignation; his affection for her revived, and 
he strove to wean her from the bitter recollections of the past by his constant 
and devoted attention. But long-continued sorrows had undermined Eliza- 
beth's health, and her physicians ordered that she should be removed to her 
native air. She refused, however, to comply with this advice, declaring that 
the wife of the emperor of Russia should die nowhere else than in liis domin- 
ions. It was then jiroposed to try the southern provinces of the emjpire, and 
Alexander selected ]:or her residence the little town of Taganrog, on t.tie sea of 
Azov, resolving himself to make aU the arrangements for Tier reception in that 
remote and little frequented spot. A journey of 1800 versts, after the many 
other journeys he had already made since the opening of the year, was a 
fatigue too gi-eat for him to sustain without injury, suffering as he still was 
from erysipelas; but he was accustomed to listen to no advice on the subject 
of his movements, and two or three thousand versts were nothing in his esti- 
mation; besides, on this occasion, in the very fatigue of travelling^ he sought 
his repose : he would fulfil a duty which was to appease his conscience. He 
quitted St. Petersburg in the beginning of Sejptember, 1825, preceding the 
empress by several clays. His principal travelling companions were Prince 
Volkhonski, one of the friends oi: his youth of whom we nave already heard; 
his aide-de-camp general, Baron Diebitsch, a distinguished military man who 
had been naade over to liim by the king of Prussia; and his physician. Sir 
James Wylie, who had been about his person for thirty years, and was at the 
head of the army medical department. 

The journey was prosperous, and was accomplished with Alexander’s 
usual rapidity in twelve days, the travellers passing over 150 versts a day; 
but his mind was oppressed with gloomy forebodings, and these were strength- 
ened by the sight of a comet; for though brought up by a philosophic grand- 


* She took the name of Elizabeth Alezierna. 
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mother, and by a free-thinldng tutor, he was b}" no means exempt from super- 
stition. "Ilia,^' he called out to his old and faithful coachman, “have you 
seen the new i^r? Do you know that a comet always presages misfortune? 
But frod’s will be done!^’ A very favourable change having taken place in 
the empress’s health in Taganrog, Alexander ventured to leave her early in 
October, for a short excursion through the Crimea. On the 26th of that 
month Dr. Robert Lee, family physician to Count Vorontzov was one of the 
emperor’s guests at Alupka. He relates that at dmner Alexander repeatedly 
expressed how mucli he was pleased with Orianda, where he had l^n that 
day, and stated that it was his determination to have a palace built there as 
expeditiously as possible. “ To my amazement,” says Dr. Lee, “ he said after 
a pause, ' When I give in my demission, I shall return and fix myself at Orianda, 
and wear the costume of the Taurida.^ Not a word was uttered when this 
extraordinary resolution was announced, and I thought that I must have 
misunderstood the emperor; but this could not have been, for in a short time, 
when Count Vorontzov proposed that the large open flat space of ground to 
the westward of Orianda should be converted into pleasure-grounds for Hs 
majesty, he replied: * I wish this to be purchased for General Diebitsch, as it is 
right that the chief of my etat-major and I should be ndghbours.’” 

During the latter part of his tour in the Crimea, Alexander had some 
threatenings of illness, but peremptorily refused all medical treatment. He 
returned to Taganrog on the 17th of November, with evident symptoms of a 
severe attack of the bilious remittent fever of the Crimea. He persisted in 
rejecting medical aid until it was too late, and died on the 1st of December. 
For a long time the belief prevailed throughout Europe that he had been 
assassinated; but it is now established beyond question that his death was a 
natural one. The empress survived him but five months. 

Alexander’s last days were embittered by fre^ disclosure brought to hmi 
by General Count de Witt, respecting the conspiracy by which, if the official 
report is to be believed, he was doomed to assassination. From that time he 
declared himself disgusted with life. Once when Sir James Wylie was press- 
ing him to take some medicine, “My friend,” said Alexander, “it is the state 
of my nerves to which you must attend; they are in frightful disorder.” — 
“Alas! ” rejoined the physician, “that happens more frequently to kings than 
to ordinary men.” — “Yes,” said the emperor, with animation, “ but with me 
in particular there are many special reasons, and at the present horn more so 
than ever.” Some days afterwards, when his brain was almost delirious, the 
czar gazed intently on the doctor, his whole countenance manifesting intense 
fear. “Oh, my friend,” he exclaimed, “wffiat an act, what a horrible act! 
The monsters! the ungrateful monsters! I designed nothing but their bap- 


“ It is difficult to represent the condition of St. Petersburg during the last 
years of the reign of the emperor Alexander,” writes a contemporary. “ It was 
as though enveloped in a moral fog; Alexander’s gloomy views, more sad than 
stem, were reflected in its inhabitants. Many people said: What does he 
want more? He stands at the zenith of power. Each one explained after 
his own fashion the inconsolable mef of the emperor. For a man who must 
live to all eternity, who was famed as the friend of liberty, and who had out of 
necessity become her oppressor, it was grievous to think that he must renounce 
the love of his contemjporaries and the praise of posterity. Many other or- 
cumstances and some family ones also weighed on his soul. The last yeys 
of Alexander’s life,” writes in concluaon the eye-witness of th^ sorrowful 
days, “ may be termed a prolonged eclipse.” 

H. w.— Toii. xni. 2.11 
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The Death of Alexander I 

On the 1st of December, 1825, a truly great misfortune fell upon Eussia: 
the best of European sovereigns had ceased to exist. When he vanishec| from 
the political arena, only the finer side of his life came into view; the remainder 
was given over to obhvion. A contemporary who was at the same time a 
poet writes: '^You see arising before you that beautiful spirit that was wel- 
comed with such joy in 1801; you see that glorious czar to whom Russia 
owes the years 1813 and 1814; you see the comforter of ^he people after last 
yearns inundation; you see that gracious, benevolent man who was so amiable 
in personal intercourse,” and who, in the words of Speranski, will ever remain 
a true charmer. There was much that was ideally beautiful in his soul, he 
sincerely loved and desired good, and attained to it. There was indeed cause 
for grief, jparticularly in view of the uncertainty of the future that awaited 
Russia, wilich, according to the picturesque expression of a Russian writer 
after the death of Alexander, had, as it were, to enter a cold, uninviting pas- 
sage to a long dark tunnel. This was a feeling that was shared by many 
contemporaries. 

Independently of the grief which fell upon all Russia, for the persons who 
had surrounded the deceased monarch at his death a teuly tragic moment 
had approached. Far from the capital and from all the members of the impe- 
rial family, in an isolated town (Taganrog) of the Russian empire, at two 
thousand versts from the centre of government the terrible question arose; 
Who would now be emperor, to whom was the oath of allegiance to be taken, 
and by whom in future would orders issue? Moreover, it was amidst the ranu- 
fications of a vast conspiracy and a universal fermentation that these questions 
presented themselves. 

'‘The sphinx, undivined even to the grave,” as the poet justly called 
Alexander, had not revealed his royal will, and even in view of the inevitable 
end he had not considered it necessary to refer by a single word or hint to the 
question that was of such crucial interest to the welfare of Russia. On the 
contrary, during the last days of his life Alexander had as though consciously 
set aside all earthly matters and died like a private individual who has closed 
his accounts with the world. Therefore it is not surprising that he failed to 
indicate the successor he had chosen; being satisfied with the dispositions he 
had previously made in secret, he seemed to think: "After my death they 
will open my will and testament and will learn to whom Russia belongs.” 

During the life of Alexander no one knew of the existence of the act naming 
the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch heir to the throne excejpt three state 
dignitaries: Count Araktcheiev, Prince A. N. Galitzin, and the archbishop 
of Moscow, Philarete. By a fatal concinrence of circumstances, not one of 
them was present at the decease of the emperor at Taganrog. Of the three 
persons of confidence who were with Alexander, Adjutant-general Prince 
Volkonski, Baron Diebitsch, and Tchemichev, not one was aware that the 
elder brother’s right to the succession of the throne had been transferred to 
the second. Adjutant-general Diebitsch afterwards said to Danilevski : " The 
emperor, who had confided many secrets to me, never, however, told me a 
word of this. Once we were together at the settlement, and he, directing 
the conversation to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch, said, 'You must 
support him.’ I concluded from these words only that, judging from the age 
of the grand duke, he might be expected to outlive tlie emperor and the 
czarevitch, in which case he would naturally be their successor.” 

Such were the limits of the knowledge that Diebitsch had at his disposal 
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in Taganrog as ta the question of the_succession. Nor did Prince Yolkonski 
know anything about the matter. Even the empre^ Elizabeth Alexievna 
■was in the same ignorance regarding the rejection of "^e grand duke Consten- 
tine Pavlovitch. 

"When the illness of Alexander at Taganrog no longer gave any hopes of 
recovery,” relates Diebitsch, "Prince Volkonski advised me to ask the 
empress to whom, in case of the emperor^s death, I as chief of his majes^'s 
general staff must address myself, for my poation was one of very great diffi- 
culty; I was left chief of the army at a tune when instances of a conspiracy 
were being disclosed. I could not decide upon personally proposing such a 
question to the empress, ^ fearing to distress her, besides which, aluiough I 
enjoyed her favour, yet it was not to such a degree as Prince Volkonsid, 
who was the friend of the imperial fam i ly; therefore I urgently requested him 
to take upon himself this explanation with the empre^. He only consented 
under the condition that I should be present. We went together into the 
room where the emperor was lying unconscious, and Prince Volkonsid, 
going up to Elizabeth Alexievna said to her that I, as chief of the staff, re- 
quested her to say to whom, in case of misfortxme, I was to address myself? 

^ Is the emperor then so ill that there is no hope?’ asked the empress. ^'God 
alone can help and save the emperor: only the tranquillity and ^curity of 
Russia demand that the traditional forms iould be observed/ answered the 
prince Volkonski. 

" ^ Of course in case of an unha ppy event the grand duke Constantine Pav- 
lovitch must be referred to,’ said the empress. 'Die words plainly proved 
the empress’s ignorance as to who was named heir to the throne. Prince 
Volkonski and I supposed that the late emperor Alexander had made a will, 
for he had an envelope with a paper in it always with him, which never left 
him. When we’ opened it after his death we found that it contained some 
written-out prayers.” 

Such being the position of affairs it only remained^ for Adjutant-general 
Diebitsch to inform the czarevitch Constanrine Pavlovitch in Warsaw of the 
melancholy event, as the person who, according to the law of succession, had 
become emperor of all the Russias. It was then that Diebitsch wrote a letter 
to the empress Marie Feodorovna in which he said in conclusion: "I humbly 
await the commands of our new lawful sovereign, the emperor Constantine 
Pavlovitch.” The act of the decease of the emperor Alexander was drawn up 
in Taganrog, annexed to the report of Baron Diebitsch, dated December Ist, 
1825 , and sent to the emperor Constantine.* 

Alison’s estimate of alexandee i 

Majestic in figure, a benevolent e^^ression of countenance gave Alexander 
I that sway over the multitude which ever belongs to physical advantages 
in youthful princes; while the qualities of his understanding and the feelings 
of his heart secured the admiration of all whose talents fitted them to juc^e 
of the affairs of nations. Misunderstood by those who formed their opinion 
only from the ease and occasional levity of his manner, he was early formed 
to great determinations, and evinced in the most trying circumstance, during 
the French invasion and the congress of Vieniia, a solidity of judgment 
equalled only by the stren^h of his resolution. He had formed, early in life, 
an intimacy with the Polish prince, Czartorinski, and another attachment, 
of a more tender nature, to a lady of the same nation; and in consequence he 
considered the Poles so dear to mm, that many of the best informed imlaiots 
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la that country hailed his accession to the throne as the first step towards the 
restoration of its nationality. A disposition naturally generous and philan* 
thropic, moulded by precepts of Laharpe, had strongly imbued his mind with 
liberal principles, which shone forth in full and perhaps dangerous lustre 
when he was called on to act as the pacificator of the world after the fml of 
Paris. But subsequent experience convinced him of the extreme danger of 
prematurely transplanting the institutions of one country into another in a 
different stage of civilisation; and his later yean^were chiefly directed to ob- 
jects of prc^ctical im]3rovement, and the preparation of his subjects, by the 
extension of knowledge and the firmness of government, for those privileges 
which, if suddenly conferred, would have involved in equal ruin Ms empire 
and himself.9^ 


SKIUNE's estimate OE ALEXANDER I 

Of Alexander I it may be truly said that no monaph ever wielded unlim- 
ited power with a loftier resolve to promote the happiness of his people. He 
will stand out in history as one of the few men born in the purple who rightly 
appraised the accident of birth and the externals of imperial rank ; who held 
opmions far in advance of his age, and never wittingly abused his limitless 
Dowers; who displayed equal firmness in danger and magnanimity in the 
lour of triumph.^ 





CHAPTER XI 

THE REIGN OF NICHOLAS I 

[1825-1855 A.D.] 


Niclxolas Pariovitcb. tritmplieil over two military revolts ; tlien, 
as if the twelve days* interr^^um had not existed, he dated Ms 
reign from the 1st of December, 3^*5, the day of Alexander’s death. 
During the first ten. or twelve years of his reign embarrassments of 
every kind, followed hard upon one another. These embarrassmenis 
were foreign war, first with Persia, and next with Turkey; the 
enmity of Austria whilst this latter struggle was going on ; the alW- 
donment of the Russian alliance by France, in consequence of the 
revolution of July, 1830 ; the insurrection of Poland; the epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera in 1831 and the popular riots to which this scourge 
gave rise, especially in St. Petersburg ; a revtdt in the heart of the 
military colonies ; a famine which desolated^the southern provinces 
during the 3 *ears 1834 and 1835 ; the fires at Abo, Tula, Kazan, and 
at last (December, 1837) at the emperor’s own r^idence, the Winter 
Palace. But all these cruel trials did not daunt the courage of the 
new autocrat ; they served only to bring out the firmiiess of ^ mind 
and the strong cast of his character. — ^ hnitzler.® 


THE INTERREGNUM 

After the 24th of November, 1825, Adjutant^eneral Biebitsch had begun 
to send information to Warsaw of the illness of the emperor Alexander, by 
means of letters addressed to General Kuruta. The first coimer, bearing this 
alarming news, arrived at Warsaw on the 1st of December in the evening of 
the very day of the emperor Alexander's death. 

The czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch did not conceal the painful presenti- 
ment that took possession of him, and wrote to Baron Dieoitseb the same 
day in the following terms: ^‘In spite of all the consolations expressed in 
your letter, I cannot rid myself of the painful impr^^on it has produced on 
me. I tell you frankly that if I were to obey Ihe cfictates of my heart I ^ould 
set off and come to you. But unfortunately my duties and my position do 
not permit me to give way to these natural sentiments.” 

The grand duke Michael Pavlovitch was at that time at Warsaw, and the 
czarevitch hid even from hhn and Princess Loviteh the alarming lettem tMt 
he received from Taganrog. “ I do not speak to you of the condition of mind 
in which I now find myself,” wrote the czarevitch to Adjutant-general Ke- 
bitsdi on the 5th of December, “for you know only too well of my devotion 
and ancere attachment to the best of brothers and monarchs to doubt them« 
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My position is rendered all the more painful from the fact that the emperor's 
illness is only known to me and my old friend Kuruta and my doctor; the 
news has not yet reached here, so that in society I have to appar calm , although 
there is no such calmness in my soul. My wife and brother do not suspect 
anything, so that I had to invent an explanation for the arrival of your first 
messenger, which I shall have to do a^gain to-day. If I were tp obey only the 
suggestions of my heart of course I should have been with you long ago, but 
you will naturally understand what hinders me." 

Meanwhile couriers continued to follow upon each others' heels and finally 
on December 7th, at seven in the evening, the czarevitch received the fatal 
intelligence of the death of his brother. 'The report of Adjutant-general Die- 
bitsch did not shake the czarevitch's decision as to the question of the succes- 
sion to the throne, and he then said to the grand duke Michael Pavlovitch, 
“Now the solemn moment has come to show that my previous mode of action 
was not a mask, and to terminate the matter with the same firmness with 
which it was commenced. My intentions and my determinations have not 
changed one iota, and my will to renounce the throne is more unchangeable 
than ever.” 

Summoning the persons of his entourage and informing them of the loss 
that had overtaken Kussia, the czarevitch read them his coirespondence with 
the emperor Alexander in 1822 and ordered that letters to the empress Marie 
Feodorovna, and to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch, should be prepared, 
stating that he ceded his rights to the succession to the throne to his younger 
brother, by virtue of the rescript of the emperor Alexander of the 14th of 
February, 1822. The czarevitch here used the expression “ cede the throne 
to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch,” because he knew nothing of the 
existence of the state act which as long ago as 1824 had invested this cession 
with the power of a law. Such were the misapprehensions with which was 
accompanied Alexander's secret and evasive manner of action in regard to- 
the question of the succession. 

Meanwhile what was taking place in St. Petersburg? The news of the death 
of the emperor Alexander was received in the capital only on December 9th, 
during prayers which were being said for the recovery of the emperor in the 
church of the Winter Palace. The circumstances are thus narrated by the 
empress Elizabeth Alexievna herself: 

On the 9th inst. at the termination of the liturgy, when prayers for the 
health of the emperor had already commenced, his highness was called out 
from the sacristy by Count Miloradovitch and informed by him that all was 
over. His imperial hiighness became faint, but recovering himself he returned 
with Doctor Rule to the sacristy. The empress was on her knees and being- 
already prepared by the grand duke's prolonged absence, and guessing her 
lot from his face she grew faint; meanmile the priest presented the cross to- 
her, and as she kissed it she lost consciousness. 

His imperial highness, turning to his wife, said to her “ Take care of our 
mother, and I will go and do my duty.” With these words he entered the- 
church, _ ordered that a reading desk should be brought in, and took the oath 
of allegiance to his beloved brother and emperor, Constantine, which he rati- 
fied by his signature; some others who happened to be there also subscribed 
to the same : they were the minister of war Tatistchev, General Kutuzov, the- 
general in waiting Potapov, and all the others who were present. 

Then he presented himself before the Preobrajenski regiment that was on 
guard in the palace (the company of his majesty's grenadiers), and informed 
them of the emperor's death and proclaimed Constantine emperor. The 
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grenadiera receive the announcement with t*‘ars, and immediately took the 
oath of allegiance. After this his imperial higlmesa *:ctn^iiis5ioned the general 
in waiting, Potapov, to inform the chief and all Ilie other guards of what Md 
taken ijlace and to bring them from their posts to take the oath, which was 
donh without delay and with sorrow and seal; meanwhile Geneial Neitgart 
was sent to the Nevski monastery, where were all the general officers of the 
guards' co^s, with the proposal to General Voinov to do the same tliroughout 
ail the regiments of the guards. Finally similar announcements and instruc- 
tions were sent to‘aIl the regiments and detachments in both the city and its 
environs. 

Meanwhile the council of the state had assembled and opened its sitting 
by the proposal to break the se^ of the envelope which contained the whi of 
the late emperor. Some discussion 
arose, and finally it was decided to un- 
seal the packet, in order to learn the 
last will of the czar. 

In the act was drawn un the re- 
nmiciation of the throne by the czare- 
vitch and the nomination of the grand 
duke Nicholas as^the emperor's heir. 

Some discussion again arose upon this 
question, but it was cut short by the 
suggestion that his highness should be 
invited into the presence of the coun- 
cil. Count Miloradovitch replied that 
bis highness had already taken the 
oath and that in any ease he consid- 
ered it unfitting that his highness 
should be called, or should come to 
the council, but offered to bring all this 
to his knowledge and to ask that they 
might be allowed to come to him in 
order to report all that had taken place; this was done and the grand duke 
replied that he could not hinder their coming. 

When the members of the council presented themselves before the grand 
duke he informed them that the contents of the act had long been known to 
him, namely since July 25th, 1819, but that in no case would he dare to occupy 
the place of his elder brother, from whose supreme will his lot depended, and 
that holding it as a sacred obligation most humbly to obey him in all thin^, 
he had therefore taken the oath and felt entirely certain that the council^ 
having in view the welfare of the state, would follow his example. 

The council followed his highness into the church and at his request took 
the oath before him; they were then introduced by him into the pre^nce of 
the empress mother, who was pleased to inform them that the act and its con- 
tent were known to her, and were made with her maternal con^nt, but ^t 
she also was enthusiastic over her son's conduct. Confirming all his actions 
she requested the council by their united endeavours to preserve the tran- 
quillity of the empire. 

In accordance with the measures taken, by three o'clock in the afternoon 
the troops as well as all grades of officials in the government service had taken 
the oath confirming the accession to the throne of the emperor C o nst antine . 
During the whole time tranquillity and order were preserved. It is easy to 
imagine the astonishment and vexation of the czarevitch when, instead of 
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receirag the expected commands of the new emperor, he vas informed that 
all Eusaa had taken the oath of allegiance to him as lawful sovereign, and 
that the will of the late emperor had not been fulfilled. 

Meanwhi'^e early in the morning of December 15th the grand duke 
Michael Pavlovitch arrived in St. Petersburg with letters from the czarevJbch, 
To the amazement of the court and the inhabitants, the grand duke did not 
follow the general example of swearing fidelity to tlie emperor Constantine. 
He did not conceal his re^et at what had taken place in St. Petersburg, nor the 
apprehension with which the necessity of a new oath filled him, He dwelt 
on the difiiculty of explaining to the public why the place of the elder brother 
to whom allegiance had already been sworn should suddenly be taken by the 
younger. The grand duke Nicholas in answer to his brother repeated what 
be had already said, that he could not have acted otherwise in such a position 
iiZ that in which he w^as placed by his ignorance of the sacred acts of the late 
emperor, and that neither his conscience nor his reason reproached him. 
'‘Everything, however,^’ added he, “might yet be amended and take a more 
favourable turn if the czarevitch himself v/ere to come to St. Petersburg; his 
obstinacy in remaining at Warsaw may occasion disasters, the possibiiifcy of 
w^hich I do not deny, but of which in all probability I shall myself be 
the first victim.” 

After long deliberation the grand duke Nicholas decided to write a fresh 
persuasive letter to the emperor Constantine, in whicJi he asked him to decide 
finally what iiis fate was to be; and in conclusion he wrote, “In God^s name, 
come.” The empress Marie Feodorovna added her persuasions to those of 
her son, and not satisfied with these measures it was decided a few days later 
to despatch the grand duke Michael to Warsaw to convince the czarevitch of 
the necessity of nis presence in St. Petersburg. 

An answer from the czarevitch to the grand duke Nicholas’s letter, dated 
the 14th of December, was brought to St. Petersburg by Lazarev, aide-de-camp 
to Nicholas: “Your aide-de-camp, dear Nicholas, on his arrival here, con- 
fided your letter to me with all exactitude. I read it with the deepest grief 
and sorrow. My decision is unalterable and consecrated by my late fene- 
factor the emperor and sovereign. Your invitation to come quickly cannot 
be accepted by me, and I must tell you that I shall remove my£,elf yet further 
away, if all is not arranged in accordance with the will of our late emperor. 
Your faithful and sincere friend and brother for life.” But even this letter 
did not decide the matter; the return of Belussov from Warsaw with the 
answer to the grand duke Nicholas’s letter of December 15th had yet to be 
awaited. 

A new complication remamed to be added to all these difficulties. On 
December 24th there came to St. Petersburg and presented himself to the grand 
duke Nicholas, Colonel Baron Fredericks cf tiie Izmailovski Life Guards, 
who had fulfilled the functions of commandant in Taganrog. He brought 
to the grand duke a packet from Baron Diebitsch addressed to his imperial 
majesty, to be given into his own hands. To the question as to whether 
he knew of the contents of the packet, Fredericks replied in the negative, 
but added that as the place of residence of the emperor was unknown in 
Ta^nrof, exactly xhe same paper had been sent also to Warsaw, 

Nothmg therefore remain^ for Nicholas to do but to open the mysterious 
packet and “at the first rapid glance over its contents,” writes Barou Korv, 
“an inexpressible horror took possession of him.” It was on reading the 
report contained in this packet that the grand duke first learned of the 
existence of secret societies formed with the object of destroying to the very 
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roots the trancuMity of the emj3ire. The existence of these societies had 
been carefully hidden from him by the late emperor Alexander. 

Almost ^ immediately thereafter the courier Belussov returned from 
Warsaw with the czarevitch’s decisive answ'er, which put an end to the 
interregnum. Nicholas Pavlovitch was emperor. At nine o’clock in the 
evening the emperor sent the following postscript to Adjutant-general 
Diebitsch: 

Tlie decisive courier lias returned ; by the morning' of tlie day after to-morrow I shall l>e 
emperor or else dead. \ sacnfice mysolf for my brother ; happy if as a subject I fulfil his will . 
But how will it be with Russia? What about the army? General Tolle is here and I shall 
send him to Mohilev to b.^ar the '..t tvs to Count Sahen. I mn looking out for a trustworthy 
person for the same commission to Tultc,hin and to Ermolov. In a word, I hope to be worthy of 
my calling, not in fear and mistrustfulness, but in the hope that even as I fulfil my duty so 
will others fulfil their di'ty to me. Bet if anywhere anj-thing is bre'iving and you hear of it, I 
authoriss you to go at once whe^'e year presence is necessary. I rely entirely upon you and 
give you leave l>efarehand to tako a’p the measures you deem necessary. Th*e day after to- 
morrow if I am alive I will ssjd you, i do not know by whom, information as to how matters 
have passed off ; on your part do not leave me without news of how everything is going on 
around you, especially with Ermolov. I again repeat that here until now everything is incom- 
prehensibly quiet, but calm often precedes a storm. Enough of this, God's will lie done ! In 
me there must only be seen the vicar and executor of the late emperor’s will and therefore I 
am ready for everything, I shall ever be your sinoei*; well wisher, Nichoias. 


THE ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS 

The czarevitch’s decisive answer wa^ brought by Belussov, not through 
Riga, but by the Brest-Lithuani road: and therefore the grand duke Michael 
Pavlovitch was still in ignorance of thu events at Nennal. Ibe emperor 
Nicholas immediately sent an express after him commanding him to hasten 
to St. Petersburg. The return of the grand duke to the capitm where his pres- 
ence was of urgent necessity was thus by chance delayed. 

Nicholas had now to occupy himself with the composition of his mani- 
festo; the inexplicable had to be explained and it presented a task of no 
little difficulty: Karamzin and Speranski wei-e set to work upon it. The 
emperor Nicholas signed the manifesto on the i^'vth of December, but 
dated it the 24th, as the day on which the questieu of his accession had 
been definitely settled by the czarevitch. It w’as proposed to keep the 
manifesto secret until the arrival of the grand duke Michael, but it was 
decided that the troops should take the oath of allegiance on the 26th of 
December; meanwhile notifications were sent to the members of the council 
of state, calling upon them to a^mble on Sunday, December 25th, at eight 
in the evening, for a geneinl seexet meeting. 

When the council of state had assemble at the hour designated, Prince 
So]Dulffim announced that the grand duke Michael would ^ present at the 
sittin:g. The hours passed in anxious expectation; rnidjught approached 
and tbe expected arrival of the g^d duke did not take pkce. Then Nicholas 
decided to be present at the sitting alone. Taking the place of the president, 
Nicholas himself began to read the manifesto announcing his acceptoce 
of the imperial dignity in consequence of the pemlsted rejection of it by 
the czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch. Then the emperor ordered that 
the czarevitch’s rescript, addressed to Prince Sopukhh., president of the 
council, should be read. The 26th of December, 18^, ^d come. CJom- 
mands had been issued that on that day all persons havinjf to the 

court should assemble at the Winter Palace for a Te De^^m; eleven o’clock 
was the hour first named, but this was afterwards changed to two. Circum- 
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st£inc6S arose, however, which postponed the Tc Dbuty}, to % later hour. 
The members of the secret society decided to take advantage^ of the end of 
the interregnum and the approach of the new oath of allegiance in order 
to incite the troops to rebellion and to overthrow_ the existing order of 
things in Russia. The secrecy in which the negotiations within Rusai?). had 
been enveloped had given occasion for various rumours and_ suppositions, 
and for the spread of false reports which occasioned alarm in societ;)'' and 
especially in the barracks: all this favoured the undertakings and designs 

of the conspirators. t- i i 

The only issue from the position that had been created by Nicholas in 

a moment of chivalrous enthusiasm “undoubtedly noble, but perhaps not 
entirely wise,” would have been the arrival of the grand duke Consiantine 
in the capital with the object of publicly and solemnly proclaiming his renun- 
ciation of the throne. But the czarevitch flatly refused to employ this means 
of extricating his brother from the difficult position in which lie placed him- 
self; Constantine considered that it was not for him to suffer from the conse- 
quences of an imprudence which was not his, and the danger of which might 
have been averted if matters had not been hurried on, and if he had been 
previously applied to for advice and mstr actions. Thus led into error, Borhe 
of the lower ranks of the guards regimes t5 refused to take the oatl^ of 
allegiance to Nicholas Pavlovitch, and assembled at the Petrovski sqqhre, 
before the senate buildings, appearing as though they were the defenders 
of the lawful rights of the czarevitch Constaidme to the throne. 

Meanwhile distinguished persons of both sexes began to drive up to the 
Winter Palace. Amidst the general stir and movement going on in the 
palace, there sat isolated and immovable three magnates, “Tike three monu- 
ments,” writes Karamzin: Prince ],jopukhin, Count Arakteheiev, and,' Prince 
A. B. Kurakin. At the time when the military men had already g;bne out 
on the square, Count Arakteheiev, as might have been expected, preferred 
to remain in the palace. “It wac, pitiful to look at him,” writes V. K. Mart- 
chenko in his Ml^moires. 

The rioters were stubborn for a long time and would not yield tp exhorta- 
tion; Count Miloradovitch fell mortaliy wounded. It began to gfow dusk. 
Then the emperor Nicholas, at last comiirced of the impossibility of pacifying 
the rioters without bloodsheci, gave orders with a breaking hep-rt for the 
artillery to fire. A few [y*apy-shot decided the fate of the day; /the rioters 
were dispersed, and tranquHlity at once reigned in the capital. 

The Te Deum announced could take place only at half past six. The 
troops bivouacked round the palace. '^Dear, dear Constantine,” wrote 
the emperor the same evening to the czarevitch, “your will is fulfilled: I 
am emperor, hni at what price, my God! — at the price of the blood of my 
subjects.” Anests were made during that night and investigations pur- 
sued to discover the leaders of the revolt. And thus in the troubles of the 
26th of December, the 1st of December, 1825, was terribly recafled. “The 
day was one of misfortune for Russia,” writes Prince Viasenski, “and the 
epoch which it signalised in such a bloody manner was an awful judgment 
for deeds, opinions, and ideas, rooted in the ]past and governing the present.” 
According to the wi^rds of Karamzin, on tiiat day Russia was saved from 
a calamity “which, if iv had not destroyed her, would certainly have tom her 
to pieces.” “If I am emperor even for an hour, I will show that I was worthy 
of it” ; thus spoke Nicholas on the morning of December 26th to the cora- 
manders of the g'.tards regiments assembled at the Winter Pah^se; and on 
that awful day he triumphantly justified bis first and impressive words. 
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TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS (1826 A.D.) 

'Kie emperor Nicholas gave all possible publicity to the proceedings against 
the secret societies, the Southern, Northern, the United Slavonians, and the 
Polish; then the whole matter was transferr^ to the supreme criminal court, 
which had to pronounce sentence on the principal participatois in the con- 
spiracy. Of the accused, Hileeks, Muraviev-Alostob, Bestus/hev-Hiumin, 
Festel, and Kakhovski were condemned to death, and the remaining mem- 
bers of the secret societies brought before the court were exiled to Siberia 
or other places of incarceration. 

No one had expected such a termination to the affair. During the whole 
of Alexander’s reign there had not been one case of capital punishment, 
and it was looked upon as entirely abolicihed. “It is impossible to describe 
in words the horror and de^air which have taken possesion of aU,” writes 
a contemporary and eye witness of the events of 182b in Moscow. This 
frame of mind was reflected in the coronation ceremonies. The emperor 
Nicholas appeared extremely gloomy; the future seero.ed mo^ sad and fuller 
of anxiety than ever; all was in shmp contrast to the enthusiasm and hopes 
that had accompanied the coronation of Alexander in 1801. 

THE CORONATION OF NICHOLAS (1826 A.D.) 

Immediately after the termination of the trial of the Dekabrisfcs, the court 
proceeded to Moscow for the approaxjhing coronation, which took place on the 
IJrd of September Previously the emperor was' rejoiced at the unexpected 
arrival of the grand duke Con^ntine Paviovitch, According to Benkendorf 
“the czarevitch’s appearance was a brilliant public testimony of his suhr- 
mission to the new emperor end of his conscientious renunciation of the 
throne; it was at the same time a precious pledge of the harmony which 
bound together all the members of the reigning family, a harmony conducive 
to the peace of the empire. The public was delighted and the corps dipZo- 
rmdgue completely astounded. The people expre^d^ their satisfaction to 
the czarevitch by unanimous acclamations; whiH the dignitaries of the state 
surrounded him with marks of respectful veneration.” 

The day of the coronation was signalised by an important reform in the 
administration of the court; the ministry of the imperial ccurfc was created, 
and confided to Prince P. M, Volkonski. ^ *Ilius the old and tried companion 
of fche emperor Alexander I a^ain occupied the po^ of a trusty dignitary by 
the side of his suocesscr. Pnnee Volkonski remained minister of the court 
until his decease, which took place in 1852. Amongst the favours and the 
mitigations of purdshments which were granted on the 3rd of September, the 
state criminals who had lately been condemned were not forgotten; by 
special ukases the sentences of all those sent to the gaheys, to penal settle- 
ments, and hard labour were mitigated. Those who had bejen sent to the 
Siberian, Orenburg, and Caucasian gaarisons, both with and without depriva^ 
tion of the ri^ts of nobility, were enrolled in the regimentB of the Cau- 
casian corps. 

During the emperor’s stay in Moscow, the poet Pus hki n, who had hem 
banished to the village of Mikhailovski, was recalled. Erom that mompt 
he regmned his lost liberty, betides which the emperor Nicholas smd to Mm: 
“In mture you are to send me all you write — henceforth 1 wiE be your 
censor.” 
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CHANGES IN INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION' 

On the 18th of October, 1826, the emperor Nicholas returned to St. Peters- 
burg; although his accession to the throne did not constitute the opening of 
a new era for Russia, yet cert-ain changes were made in the system of admin- 
istration which had prevailed during the last decade of the reign of Alexandei;. 
I. After Count Arak+chelev had been relieved of the managdlment of the gen- 
eral affairs of the state, it was to be foreseen that he would,not remain long at 
the head of the direction of the military settlements. And thus it turned out. 
In the spring of 1826 Count Araktcheiev, on account of illness, was given 
leave to go abroad. In the report presented by him on this occasion to the 
emperor !ae announced to him economies of more than 32,000,000 roubles made 
on the military settlements, and concluded his epistle by observing, "Those 
impartial judges — posterity and the future — will pronounce a just sentence 
on all things. 

On the return of Count Araktcheiev in the autumn from his travels abroad 
he did not again take up his duties. In accordance with a ukase which then 
followed, the staff office of the military settlements was united to the general 
staff of his imperial majesty, under the jurisdiction of its adjutant-general 
Baron Diebitsch. At the same time the Novgorod mihtary settlement passed 
under the entire direction of General Prince Schahovski, who was nominated 
commander of the grenadier corps; the Kherson and lekaterinoslav settle- 
ments were put under the supervision of their chief, Count Vitt (who was 
also commander of a separate corps), while the settlements in the villages of 
the Ukraine and Mobile v governments remained under the jurisdiction of 
their former chiefs, who bore the rank of commanders of divisions. Count 
Araktcheiev, when he had finally bidden adieu to his administrative career, 
settled on his Georgian estates, where he died in 1834. 

Having delivered Russia from the administrative guardianship of Count 
Araktcheiev, the emperor Nicholas, in addition, delivered Russian instruc- 
tion from the influence of Michael Leontievitch Magnitzki. On the 18th of 
May, 1826, a ukase wa^ issued in which it was stated that "the curator of the 
University of Kazan and of its educational (hstnet, the actual councillor of 
state Magnitzki, is by our command relieved of his functions and of his posi- 
tion as member of ^he administration of schools.” But the mavter was ixot 
limited to this ukase. Magnitzki continued to live in Kazan and in accord- 
ance with his character he continued to intrirae as usual and indirectly to 
Influence the miiversityhe had left. General Jeltukhin, who ha a been com- 
missioned to make a detailed revision of the Kazan University, brought this 
fact to the emperor’s knowledge. Nicholas’ reply was rapid and decisive; a 
cornier was sent with orders to the gov'ernor to arrest Magnitzki and send him 
to Revel under the surveillance of the commandant. Magmtrki lived there 
six years, having riven his promise not to absent himself. 

An equally^ sad fate overtook the champion ana imitator of Magnitzki, 
Dmitri Pavlovitch Runitch, who had filled the office of curator of the St. 
Petersburg educational district. By a ukase of the 7th of July, 1826, 
Rmiitch was deprived of his functions and of the position of member of the 
chief administration of schools, for his incompetence in the matter of the 
direction of the St. Petersbrng educational distnet. The requital experienced 
by Runitch for his educational labours was a terrible one; he languished 
beneath the consequences for sixteen years and died in 1860 in the conviction 
that he had formerly saved Russia, and was suffering for the good work he 
bad accomplished in the University of St. Petersburg. 
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lief arms in the AdministrcUion of Justice 

The lamentable condition of the administration of justice in Russia was 
one pf the first subjects to which the careful attention of the emperor Nicholas 
was directed. In a speech pronoimced by the sovereign many years later, 
in 1833, before the council of state, 

Nicholas Pavlovitch thus expressed 
himself : 

^Trom my veiy accession to the 
throne I obliged to turn my atten- 
tion to various administrative matters, 
of which I had scarcely any notion. 

The chief subject that occupied me 
was naturally legislation. Even from 
my early youth I had constantly heard 
of our deficiencies in this respect, of 
chicanery, of extortion, of the insuffi- 
ciency of the existing laws or of their 
admixture through the extraordinaiy 
number of ukases^ which were not in- 
frequently in contradiction to one an- 
other. This incited me from the very 
first days of my reign to examine into 
the state of the commission appointed 
for the constitution of the laws. To 
my regret, the information presented to 
me pioved to me that its labours had 
remained almost fruitless. It was not 
difficult to discover the cause of tliis: 
the deficient results proceeded chiefiy 
from the fact "ffiat the commission al- 
ways directed its attention to the for- 
mation of new laws, when in reality 
the old ones should have been estab- 
lished on a firm foundation. This in- 
spired me above all with a desire to 
es+ablisii a definite aim towards which 
the government must direct its actions 
in the matter of legislation; from the MAaRrao woman .>i' vaxdai 
methods proposed to me I selected 

one in entire opposition to the former methods of reform. Instead of drawing 
up new laws, I commanded that fimt those which aheady existed should be 
collected and set in order, whilst I took the matter itself, on ac'x>unt of its 
great importance, under my own immediate direction and closed the previous 
commissicn.’' 

With this object was formed and opened on the fith of May, 1826, the 
second section of his imperial majesty's own ch^cery." M. A. 
was ?|Ppointed chief of the second section, but in reality the work itsdf was 
confided to Speranski. The emperor's dioice rested on the latter, out 
necessity, as he did not find anyone more capable around him. When Baloo- 
gianski was appointed chief of the second section, the emperor, in conwsmg 
with I'is rormer tutor, said to him, speaking of Speranski : See that be doe® 
not play any pranks, as in 1810." Nevertheless, in proportion to SpOTnsM's 
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fiuctessf'il accomplishment of the work confided to him, the t?mperor Nicholas’s 
prejudices against him gradually softened and finally gave way to sincere 
favour and full confidence. All the accusations and calumnies directed 
against Speranski were, in accordance with the emperor's own expression," 
''scattered like dust." 

Thus the emperor Nicholas in his almost involuntary choice was favoured 
by a peculiarly fortunate chance and could hardly have found a person better 
fitted for the accomplishment of the work he had planned. The results of 
Speranski's fresh efforts, under comi)]etely different circum^ances from those 

against which he had formerly contended, were the 
"complete collection of laws," and a systematic 
code. 

Even before the termination of the trial of the 
Dekabrists, the emperor Nicholas took another im- 
portant measure, winch left an im^irint on all the 
succeeding years of his reign and is directly con- 
nected with the events of the 26th of December. 
On the 16th of July, 1826, a supreme edict 
was issued in the name of the minister of 
the interior Lanskoi, by which the private 
chancery of that mims*try was abolished 
and transformed into the third section of 
Ids imperial majesty’s own chancery. In fulfflmeiit 
of this ukase, it was prescribed that the governors 
of provinces, in matters which entered mthin the 
sphere of the former division, should no longer 
present their reports to the ministry of 3ie 
mterior, but should submit them directly to his 
majesty. 

Some days befoie, on the emperor Nicholas’ 
birthday, the 6th of July, a supreme order app^red 
naming the chief of the first cuirassier division, 
Adjutant-general Benkendorf, chief of the gendar- 
merie and commandant of the emperor’s headquar- 
ters; to him was confided the direction of the third 
section. Adjutani-general Benkendorf explains in 
his memoirs in the following manner the reasons for 
establis^g the institution confided to his direc- 
tion: "The emperor Nicholas aimed at the extirpation of the abuses that 
had crept into many b'‘anches of the administration, and was convinced by 
f'he sudden discovery of the conspiracy which h.ad stained the first moments 
of the new reign with blood, of the necessity of a universal and more diligent 
surveillance. The emperor chose me to or^nise a higher police, which should 
protect the oppressed^ and guard the nation against conspiracies and con- 
Never having thought of preparing niywlf for this sort of service, 
I had hardly the most superiirhl understanding of it; but the noble ana 
l^neficent motives which inspire 1 the aeyereign in his creation of institu- 
tion and the desiie to be of use to him; foroade me to evade the duty to which 
his high confidence had called me. j set to work without delay and God 
helped me to fulfil my new duties to the satisfaction of the emperor and with- 
out setting general opinion against me. I succeeded in showlzig fav GUI'S' to 
no^y, in discovering many conspiracies, and averting mach evil." With 
the creation of the new third section, the committee of the 13vh of Januaiyi 
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1807, established by tho emperor Alexander, became superfluous; and on 
the ^th of January a ukase vjis issued elosing \i. 

The distiorbances of the year 1825 did not \jb,ss Tviihout leading on 
the peasant population; a momentary confusion ensued, freedom was taLkm 
of, and disorders arose in some proviin*^ — a pbenonienon often seen m 
previous times. The movement amongst the peasants incited the emperor 
Nicholas to publish, on the 24th of May, 1826, a manifesto in which it was 
declared that aU “talk of exempting the villagers in the state settlements 
from paying taxes and of freeing landowner^s peasants and menials from 
subjection to their landowners are false nmours, imagined and spre^ by 
evil intentioned persons out of mere cupidity with the object of enriching 
themselves through these rumours at the expense of the peasants, by taking 
advantage of their simplicity.” It was further said in the manifesto that ^ 
classes throughout the empire must absolutely submit to the authoriti^ 
placed over them, and that disturbers of the public tranquillity would be 
prosecuted and punished in accordance with the full severity of the laws. It 
was commanded, that the manifesto should be read in all the churches and at 
the markets and fairs during a space of six months; the governors of provinces 
were sternly admonished to be watchful in anticipating disorders. 

If, however, the emperor Nicholas was forced by cimuinstances to promul- 
gate this punitive manifesto, he also issued two rescripts in the name of the 
minister of the interior, enjoining upon the nobility behaviour towards their 
peasants, which should be in accordance with the Laws of Christianity, thus 
clearly expressing his desire to protect the peasant against the arbitrariness 
and tyranny of ttie landowners. “ In aU cases,” wrote the emperor: “I find 
it, and shall ever find it, better to prevent evil, than to pursue it by punish- 
ment when it has already arisen.” 

Finally the solicitude of the emperor Nicholas for the peasant classes mam- 
fested itself by yet another action. On the 18th of December, 1826, a sroml 
secret committee was formed to which was confided the inspection of the 
entire state organisation and administration, with the order to reprint the 
conclusions it arrived at as to the changes deemed necess^; ^e labours of 
the committee were to be directed also to the consideration of the pea^nt 
question. Besides this the emperor did not leave without attention what 
had been said by the Bekabrists, during the time of their examination b^ore a 
committee of inquiry, in regard to the internal conditions of the state m the 
reign of Alexander I. The emperor ordered a separate memorandum of tne^ 
opmions to be drawn up for him and often prused this cunous document, 
from which he extracted much that was pertinent,^ 


WAB WITH PEESIA (1826-1828 A-D.) 

The shah of Persia thought he saw in the change of rdere and the troubte 
by which it was accompanied circumstances f^oureble to the recoverj^ the 
provinces ceded to Russia by the Tre^ of Guhsto. In Augiat, 18^ ^ 
ordered his troops to move forward. The solemmty of his wronation, which 
was then being celebrated and whose splendour was enhanc^ by the present 
cithe czarev^h, did not prevent Nicholas from promptly oi^i^toe 
defence of the empire. A few weeks afterwards General l^evitoh drfea^ 
at lel mvetpol, and in the following year, transferr^ toe 
of war to toe enemy’s territory, he seized the edebrated 
sine, the seat of toe Armenian patriarch, and Envan, one of toe 8^* 
of Armenia; he moreover penetrated as far as Tauns, capital of the Azerbaijan 
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and residence of the prince royal, Abbas Mirza. Then ti e shah asked for 
peace. It was signed at Turkmantchai, the 22nd of February, 1828, and 
advanced Russia as far as the line of the Araxes, by giving up to her the 
provinces of Erivan and Nakhitchevan. 

WAT* WITH TURKEY (1828-1820 .1.0.) 

This ircaty i/as con.-.iuded, to ohe great regi‘et of Persia, when the war 
with Turkey broke out. This war had been threatening for years; for, 
deeply affected by the violences to which the Greeks in the Ottoman Empire 
had been exposed ever since the hetserist insurrection of 1821, and by the 
martyrdom which the Greek patriarch had been made to suffer, Alexander 
left the sword in its sheath only out of deference to the members of the 
Holy Alliance. His successor was thoroughly determined no longer to sub- 
ordinate the direction of his cabinet’s policy to the interested views of these 
princes and to their fears, though it is true that the latter were well founded. 
The Divan, by signing the Treaty of Akerman (October 6th, 1826), had 
momentarily averted the storm which was ready to burst; but still more 
irritating disputes had afterwards arisen. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
London of the 6th of July, 1827, in virtue of which France, England, and 
Russia gave existence to a Christian kingdom of Greece placed under their 
common protection, was shortly followed by the naval battle of Navarino, 
fought on the 20th of October of the same year by the combined fleets of the 
three powers, against Ibrahim Pasha, commander-in-chief of the Egy ;?tian 
forces m the Morea; and in this memorable conflict, expected by no one, but a 
subject of joy to some wliilst judged untoward by others, the whole of the 
navy which the Porte stiU had at its disposal was destroyed. Yity soon 
Mahmud II, yielding to the national desire, let it be understood that he had 
never had any intention of lending himself to the execution of a treaty in 
virtue of which Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia were almost as much the 
czar^s vassals as his own. This was the beginning of a rupture, and Nicholas 
answered it by a declaration of war, which appeared June 4th, 1828, when his 
army had already crossed the Pruth. 

The campaign of 1828, which accomplished nothing more than the taking 
of Braila and Varna, did not give a high idea of the strength of Russia; ana 
when the emperor iimde up his mind to take part in it in person, his presence 
wrought no change in the feebleness of the results. But it was not the same 
with the campaign which followed. Not only did the Russians again joass the 
Danube, but after having beaten the grand vizir, Reschid Paslaa, at Koul- 
evtcha, on the 11th of June, Diebitsch marched them across the Balkans for 
the first time, a feat which won him the name of Sabalkanskif and proceeded 
straight to Adrianople, where he was scarcely more than two hundred kilo- 
metres (about 125 miles) from the Ottoman capital. At the same time 
Paskevitch took Erzerum in Asia, and the two generals would doubtless have 
joined hands- in Constantinople but for the efforts of diplomacy and the fear 
of a general conflagration. For Russia was already too powerful; she had 
been allowed more than was compatible with the policy of the system of 
balance, no doubt from the fear of incurring a grave responsibility by troubling 
the peace of Europe. But a prospect like that of the occupation by Russia of 
Constantinople and the Straits silenced this fear. 

Austria was ready to send her troops to the help of the Turks, and the 
English also seemed likely to declare for the vanquished. It was therefore 
necessary to come a halt. Russia reflected that, after all, “ the sultan was 
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the least costly govOmor-general she could hive at CoMtantinople, ' aad lent 
an ear to moderate conditions of iieacc. Nevertheless, if the Treaty of 
Adrianople, signed September i4tli, 1829, delivex'ed notMng to her in Em*npe 
save the mouths of the Danube, in itself a very important point, it enlarg»=Hi 
her territories in Asia by a part of the pashaHk of Akhakikh, with ihe fortress 
of that name, besides abandoning to her those of Anapa and Pothi od 
Black Sea; it coifeiderably strengthened Muscovite influence in the principuii- 
ties, and still further weaJtened Turkey, not only morally but also ma tenrJiii' 
by the great pcuniary sacrifices to wmch she h^ to sufecribe. That power, 
once so formidable, was henceforth at the mercy of her northern neighbour, 
the principal instrument of her decay. 


THE POLISH INSUERECTION (1830-1831 AJ>.) 


But Russia was in her t'lm rudely shaken by the insurrection in Poland, 
always her mortal enemy after she had ceased to be her rival « 

It was in Moscow that the emperor Nicholas received news of the further 
progress of the Belgian revolution,- in 
consequence of which the king of the 
Netherlands found Jiimself obliged to 
ask for the assistance of his allies by 
virtue of the existing' treaties. The 
emperor at once despatched orders to 
Count Tchemishev, Field-marshal Sa- 
ken, and the czarevitch to place the 
army on a war footing. The czarevitch 
was not pleased at the martkl turn 
given to the diplomatic negotiations; 
still more dissatisfied was the Polish So- 
ciety of that time, which sympathised 
with the revolution of Jmy; neither 
was the army in sympathy with the 
approaching campaign, wMch woifid 
brmg it into armed collision with 
France in the name of the principles of 
the Holy Alliance. ^ Althou^ tran- 
quillity apparently reigned in Warsaw, 
yet the secret societies^ continued to 
carry on their destructive work with 
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success. , . , ^ , 

Various ominous signs of the approaching catastrophe were not, how- 
ever, wanting; but the czarevitch continued to lull himself with impo^ibie 
hopes that all was peaceM and tranquil and would remain so. As to the 
European powers allied to Russia, they did not enter into the matter with 
such decided zeal. In the present case it was the Russian autocrat alone 
who was ready with entire disinterestedness to take up the defence of the 
infringed lawful order. The other powers found it inconoiparably more 
ex^ient to have recourse to the co-operation of diplomatic remedies; the 
re^ilt was that, instead of an armed intervention, a general European con- 
ference for the settlement of the Belgian question by peaceM means took 

place in London. _ , 

Count Diebitsch was still in Berlin awaitmg the termination of the n^o- 
tiations confided to him, when they were suddenly broken off by an event 

H. w.— voiMX<rn.2H 
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upon whicl th-i Md-marslial bad not in the least calctllated at the given 
nwment. On the 3rd of December, 1830, Diebitscb received from the 
Prussian minister, Count Berastorf, news of the revolution which had taken 
place in Warsaw on the 29th of November: the Polish army, fonning a pre- 
pared coalition, had taken u p arms against Eussia. There remained but one 
thing for Diebitscb to do, and that was to hasten to St. Petersburg as quickly 
as possible. Meanwhile in St. Petersburg the emperor Nichblas had received 
only the report of the czarevitch concerning the rising of the troops and of 
iidiabitants of Warsaw on the evening of the 7ih of December, 1830. 

On the next day a parade of the Preobrajenski rngiment was appointed 
to take place, and as usual the emperor came to the riding school. At first 
everything proceeded m the usual manrxer; there were even no traces of inward 
agitation manifest upon the handsome face with its regular, classic proj&le, 
which preserved its habitual expression of majestic nobdity. At the tenni- 
nation of the parade the emperor rode into the middle of the riding school, 
called the officers around him, and personally communicated to them the 
intelligence of the Warsaw rebellion: "I have already made arrangements 
that the troops designated by me should move on Warsaw, and if necessary 
you too shall go, to punish the traitors and re-establish order and the offended 
honour of Eussia. I know thal: under every circumstance 1 can rely upon 
you,” said the emperor, A unanimous outburst of indignation momentarily 
seized upon all present and then enthusiastic cries resounded: “Lead tis 
against the rebels: we will revenge the offended honour of Eussia.” They 
&ed the emperor’s hands and and the hem of his garment with shouts 
and cheers. The outburst of indignation was so violent that Nicholas con- 
sidered it necessary to moderate it, and with the majesty that was natural 
to him he reminded the officers surrounding him that not all the Poles had 
broken their oath; that the ringleaders of the msurrectiou must be punished, 
but that vengeance must not be taken on the people: that the repentant must 
be jDardoned and hatred not allowed. 

From the subsequent reports of the grand duke the emperor learned 
that the czarevitch hm permitted the portion of the Polish army that remained 
with him to return to Warsawr; in exchange for this the deputies who came 
to the czarevitch promised him and the Eussian detachment a free passage 
to the frontiers oi: the empire. It was decided that a sufficient numlter 
of troops should be concentrated in the Polish frontier to allow of decisive 
measures being taken against the insurgents. Count Diebitscb was ap pointed 
commander-in-chief of the acting army, whilst the office of chief of tie staff 
was filled by Count Tolle. 

When the czarevitch reached the Russian frontier he wrote as follows 
to the emperor Nicholas: “And now the work of sixteen years is com- 
jDletely destroyed by a set of ensign-bearers, young officers, and students, 
.[ will not further enlarge on the matter, but duty commands me to bear 
witness to you that the landed proprietors, the rural population,^ and in 
general all holders of property of any kind are up in despair over this. ^ The 
officers and generals as well as the soldiers are unable to keep from joining 
the general movement, being carried away by the young people and ensign- 
bearers who led everyone astray. In a word, the position of affairs is 
extremely bad, and I really do not know what wiH come of it. All my 
measures of surveillance have led to nothing, in spite of the fact that every- 
thing was beginning to be discovered. Here are we Russians at the frontier, 
but, great God, in what a condition! — almost barefoot, for we aU came out 
as if at the sound of an alarm, in the hopes of returning to barracks, whilst 
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instead awful inarc!ies have had to be made. The officers have been deprived 
of eveiything and have almost nothing with which to clothe themselves. 
I am broken hearted; at the age of fifty-one and a half years I never thought 
to fi^h my career in this hmientable manner after thirty-five and a half 
years of service. I Dray to God that the army to which I have devoted 
sixteen years of my iife may be brought to reason, and return to the path 
of duty and honour, acknowledging ite previous errors, before coercive 
measures have to taken. But this is ^ much to expect from the age 
in which we live, and I greatly doubt the realisation of my desires.^^ 

Any agreement with Poland became daily more impossible and both 
sides prepared for war. On the 17th of DecSember the emperor Nicholas’ 
proclamation to the Polish army and nation was issued, and on the 24th a 
manifesto was published offering means of reconciliation to all those who 
returned to their duty. Meanv/hile General Chlopicki was installed as 
dictator* in Warsaw, but he was unable to save Pol^d from a rupture with 
Russia. Two deputies wei-e sent to St. Petersburg to enter into negotiations, 
with the emperor Nicholas; they were the minister of finance, Prince Lubetzki, 
and a member of the diet, Count Ezerski. But neither could these negoti 
ations avert the bloody events of tbe year 1831. ^*It is hard to for^ee the 
future/’ wrote the ^emperor to the czarevitch; ''but weighing the relative 
probabilities of success, it is difficult to suppose tiiat the new year will show 
itself more distressing for us than the year 1830; God grant that I may not 
be mistaken. I shomd like to see you peacefully settled in your Belvedere 
and order re-established throughout; but how much there yet I'emmns to 
be accomplished before we are in a condition to attain to this! Which of 
the two must perish — for it appears inevitable that one must perish, 
Russia or Poland? Decide for yourself. I have exhausted all possible 
means in order to avert such a calamity — all means compatible with honour 
and my conscience — but they are exhausted. What remains for me to do? 

Soon the diet assembled in Warsaw took a decision which completed the 
rupture between Poland and Russia. On the_ 25th of January, 1831, the 
diet declared the Romanov dynasty to be deprived of the throne of Poland. 
The Poles themselves thus unbound the hands of the emperor, and the duel 
between Russia and Poland became inevitable. The emperor replied to 
the challenge by a manifesto in accoidance with which the troops 

crossed the Polish frontier, and on the 25th of Pebruary a decisive battie 
took place before Prague at Grokhov, by which the Polish army was 
obliged to retreat to Warsaw with a loss of twelve thousand men. 

But Count Diebitsch did not recognise the pos^ility of taking advantage 
of the victory gained, and which would have been inevitably completed 
by the occupation of the Polish capital; and Sabalkanski was not fated to 
become prince of Warsaw. The Polish troops retreated un^dered acr<^ 
the only bridge to Warsaw; the new Polish commander-iii-chief Skijinetzski 
set out to reorganise the army, the nsiiig spread even to the Russian goy- 
emments, and the campaign, agsunst all e35)eetations, dragged on for six 
months. Meanwhile it was a war upon whi^ dep^ded, according to 
expression used by the emperor, "the political existence of Rus^a.” 

On the 26th of May Dimtsch gained a second victoiy over the Polish 
army, which also terminated by the favourable retreat of the latter; a^ 
on the 13th of June, the emperor found occasion to write to his field- 
marshal: "Act at leng th so that I can understand you.” The ktter was 
however not read b^ount Diebitsch, for on the 10th of June the fiel^ 
suddenly di^ of cholera in the village of Kkshov near PultiusL 
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He was replaced by Field-marshal Count Paskevitch-l^ivanski, who was 
as early as April, 1831, called by the emperor from Tiflis to St. Petersburg. 
It was decided to cross the lower Vis-Suta and move towards Warsaw. The 
czarevitch Constantine outlived Count Diebitsch only by a few days* He 
also died suddenly of cholera at Vitebsk, in the night between the 26th and 
27th of June of the year 1831. 

The Polish insurrection from that time daily grew nearer to its definitive 
conclusion; it was determined by the two days' storming of Warsaw, which 
took place on the 7th and 8th of September. Finally Field-marshal Paske- 
vitch was able to communicate to the emperor the news that Warsaw is at 
the feet of your imperial majesty." Pripce Suvorov, aide-dc-camp of the 

emperor, was the bearer of this intelli- 
gence to Tsarskoi-Selo on the 16th of 
September. 

Nicholas wrote as follows to his vic- 
torious field-marshal: With the help of 
the all-merciful God, you have again 
raised the oplehdour and glory of our 
arms,, you have punished the disloyal trai- 
tors, you have avenged Kussia, you have 
subdued Warsaw — from henceforth you 
are the most serene prince of Warsaw. 
Let posterity remember that the honour 
and glory of the Russian army are insep- 
arable from your name, and may your 
name preserve for everyone the memoiy 
of the day on which the name of Russia 
was again made glorious. This is the 
sincere expression of the grateful heart 
of your sovereign, your friend, and your 
old subordinate." 

After the fall of Warsaw the war still continued for a while, but not for 
long. The chief forces of the Polish army, which had retired to Novogeor- 
gievsk, finished by passing into Prussian territory at the end of September, 
and on the 21st of October the last fortress surrendered. The Polish insur- 
rection was at an end. But the peace, attained by such heavy sacrifice, 
was accompanied by a new evil for Russia; in Europe appeared the Polish 
emigration, cairying with it hatred and vociferations against Russia and 
preparing the inimical conditions of public opinion in the west against the 
Russian government. 


m 



FIEIiD-MABSH-IIi Paskktitoh 
(178JS-1856) 


THE OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA AND THE RIOTS OCCASIONED BY IT (1830 A.D.) 

The emperor had hardly returned to St. Petersburg from opening the diet 
in Warsaw, when suddenly a new care occupied the attention of the govern- 
ment. The cholera made its appearance in the empire. This terrible illne^, 
until then known to Russia onl^y by name and by narratives describing its 
devastations, brought with it still greater fear, because no one knew or could 
indicate either medical or police measures to be taken against it. General 
opinion inclined, however, towards the advantages to be derived from quaran- 
tine and isolation, such as had been employed against the plague, and the 
government immediately took necessary measures in this direction with the 
activity that the emperor's strong will managed to instil into all his disposi- 
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tions. Troops were without delay stationed at various points and cordons 
formed frorn them and the local inhabitants, in order to save the governments 
in the interior and the two capitals from the calamity. 

Jn spite of all precautions, however, a fresh source of grief was added to 
all the cares and anxieties that pressed upon the emperor at that period. 
Sincte the 26th of June the cholera nad appeared in St. Petersburg and in a few 
days had attained menacing dimensions. This awful illness threw all classes 
of the population into a state of tlie greatest terror, particularly the common 

E eople by whom all the measures taken for the preservation of the public 
ea. th — such as increased police surveillance, the surrounding of the towns 
with troops, and even the removal of those stricken with cholera to hospitals — 
were at first regarded as persecutions. Mobs began to assemble, strangers 
were stopped in the streets and searched for the poison they were supposed to 
carry on them, while doctors were publicly accused of poisoning the people. 
Finally, on the 4th of July, the mob, excited by rumours and suspicions, 
gathered together at the Hay Market and attacked the house in which a 
temporary cholera hospital had been established. They broke the windows, 
threw the furniture out into the street, wounded and cast out the sick, thrashed 
the hospital servants, and killed several of the doctors. The police were 
powerless to restore order and even the final appearance of tlie noilitary 
governor-general Count Essen did not attain the necessary result. A battal- 
ion of the Semenov regiment forced the people to disperse from the square 
into the side streets, but was far from putting a stop to the disturbance. 

The next day the emperor Nicholas went on a steamer from St. Petersburg 
to Elagium Island. When he had heard the reports of various persons as to 
the state of the town he got into a carriage with Adjutant-general Prince 
Menshikov and drove to the Preobrajenski parade-ground in the town, where 
a battalion of the Preobrajenski regiment was encamped. When he had 
thanked the troops, the emperor continued his way along the carriage road 
where he threatened with his displeasure some crowds and shopkeepers; from 
there he drove to the Hay Market where about five thousand ^ople had 
assembled. Standing up in his carriage and turning to the mob, the emperor 
spoke as follows: '^Misdeeds were committed yesterday, public order was 
disturbed; shame on the Russian people for forgetting the faith of their 
fathers and imitating the turbulence of the French anc Poles! They have 
taught you this: seize them and take those suspected to the authorities; but 
wickedness has been committed here, here we have offended and angered God 
— let us turn to the church, down on your knees, and beg the forgiveness of 
the Almighty! ” 

The people fell on their knees and crossed themselves in contrition; the 
emperor prostrated himself also, and exclamations of have sinned, 
accursed ones that we are!’^ resounded throughout the air. Continuing his 
speech to the peojple, the emperor again admonished the crowd: nave 

sworn before God lio preserve the prosperity of the people entrusted to me by 
providence; I am answerable before God for these disorders: and therefore I 
will not allow them. Woebe to the disobedient!” 

At this moment some men in the crowd raised their voices. The emperor 
then replied: ^^What do you want — whom do you want? Is it I? I am 
not afraid of anything — here I am!’^ and with these words he pointed to his 
breast. Cries of entmisiasm ensued. After this the emperor, probably as a 
sign of reconciliation, embraced an old man in the crowd and returned, first to 
Elagium and afterwards to Peterhov. The day afterwards the emperor again 
visited the capital. Order was re-established, but the cholera continued to 
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rage. Six hundred persons died daily, and it was only horn the middle of 
July that the mortality began to diminish. 

Far more dangerous in its consequences was the revolt that arose in the 
Novgorod military settlements. Here the cholera and rumours of poison- 
ing only served as a pretext for rejoellion; the seed of general dissatisfaction 
among the population belonging to. this creation of Count Araktcheiov con- 
tinued to exist in spite of all the changes introduced by the emperor Nicholas 
into the administration of the military settlements. A spark was sufficient 
to Droduce in the settlements an explosion of hitherto unprecedented fury, 
anc. the cholera serted as the spark. Order was however finally re-estab- 
lished in the settlements and then the emperor Nicholas set off for them quite 
alone and presented himself before the assembled battalions, which had 
stained themse Ves with the blood of their officers and stood awaiting, trem- 
bling and in silence the judgment of their sovereign.* 

THE WAR IN THE CAUCASUS (1829-1&40 A.B.) 

The possession of the Caucasus is a question vitally affecting the interests 
of Russia in her provinces beyond that range of mountains, and her ulterior 
projects with regard to the regions of Persia and Central Asia. Here are the 
terms in which this subject is handled in a report printed at St. Petersburg, 
and addressed to the emperor after the expedition of General Emmanuel to 
Elbruz in 1829: 

^'The Circassians (Tsherkessians) bar out Russia from the south, and may 
at their pleasure open or close the passage to the nations of Asia. At present 
their intestine dissensions, fostered by Russia, hinder them from uniting 
under one leader; but it must not be forgotten that, according to traditions 
religiously preserved amon^ them, the sway of their ancestors extended as 
far as to the Black Sea. ^ey believe that a mighty people, descended 
from their spcestors, and whose existence is verified by the ruins of Madjar, 
has once ahead y overrun the fine plains adjacent to the Danube, and finally 
settled in Panonia. Add to this consideration their superiority in arms. 
Perfect horsemen, extremely well armed, inured to war by the continual free- 
booting they exercise against their neighbours,^ courageous, and disdaining 
the advanta^ of our civilisation, the imagination is a]j)palled at the conse- 
quences which their union under one leader might have for Russia, which has 
no other bulwark against their ravages than a military line, too extensive to be 
very strong.^' 

For the better understanding of the war which Russia has been so long 
waging wirii the mountaineers, let us glance at the topography of the Caucasus, 
and the respective positions of the belligerents. 

Ilie chMn of the Caucasus exliibits a peculiar conformation, altogether 
different from that of any of the E tropean chains. The .iUps. the Pyrenees, 
and the Carpathians are accessible only by the valleys, and in these the inhab- 
itants of the country find their subsistence, ana agriculture develope its 
wesdth. The contrary is the case in the Caucasus. From the fortress of 
Anapa on the Black Sea, aJl along to the Caspian, the northern slope pre- 
sents only imme nBft inclined plains, rising in teiraces to a height of 3,000 or 
4,000 yards, aboire the sea level. These plains, rent in all directions by deep 
and narrow valleys and vertical clefts, often form real steppes, and possess 
on thdr loftiest heights rich pastures, where the inhabitants, secure from all 
atta^, fresh grass for their cattle in the sultriest days of summer. The 
valleys on the other hand are frightful ab3rs8es, the steep sides d wluch are 
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clothed with brambles, while the bottoms are filled with rapid torrents foam- 
ing over beds of rocks and stones. Such is the sin^ar spectacle 
presented by the northern slope of the Caucasus. This brief description may 
giv$ an idea of the difficulties to be encountered by an invading arm^ . Obliged 
to occupy the heights, it is incessantly checked in its march by impassable 
ravines, which do not allow of the employment of cavalry, and for tlie most 


part prevent the passage of artillery. The ordinary tactics of the moimtam- 
eers is to fall bagk before t‘ 


the enemy, un^ the nature of the ground oi' the 


movement. Then 


forests behind 


want of sujpplies obliges the latter to begin a retrogr^e mo^ 
it is that they attack the invaders, and, intrenched in their 
impregnable rocks, they inflict the most terrible carnage on them with little 
danger to themselves. 

On the south the character of the Caucasian chain is different- From 
Anapa to Gagri, along the shores of the Black Sea, we observe a secondaiy^ 
chain composed of sch&tous mountmns, seldom exceeding 1000 yards in height. 
But the nature of their soil, and of thdr rocks, would be enough to render 
them almost impracticable for European armies, even were they not covered 
with impenetralDle forests. The inhabitants of this re^on, who are called 
Circassians, are entirely independent, and constitute one of the most warlike 
peoples of the Caucasus. 

The great chain begins in reality at Gagri, but the mountains recede from 
the shore, and nothing is to be seen along the coast as far as Mmgrelia but 
secondary hills, commanded by immense crags, that completely cut off all 
approach to the central part of the Caucasus- This region, so feebly defended 
by its topographical conformation, is Abkhaaa, the inhabitants of which have 
been forced to submit to Russia. To the north and on the northern slojpe, 
westward of the military road from Mozdok to Tiflis, dwell a consaderaiDle 
number of tribes, some of them ruled by a sort of feudal system, others con- 
stituted into little republics. Those of the w^, dependent on Circassia and 
Abadja, are in continual war with the empire, whilrt the Nogaians, who 
inhabit the plains on tiie left bank of the Kinna, and the tribes of the great 
Habarda, own the sovereignty of the czar; but their wavering and dubious 
submission cannot be relied on. In the centre, at the foot of the^ Elbruz, 
dwell the Suanetians, an unsubdued people, ana near them, occupying lx>th 
sides of the mss of Dariel, are the Ihgutclies and Osetans, exceptional tribes, 
essentially c ifferent from the aboriginal peoples. IfinaJly we have, eastward 
of the great Tiflis road, near the Terek, little Kabaxda, and the country of the 



extended over the two slop^ of the Caucasus to the vicinity of the Caspian 
In reality, tire Kuban and the Terek, that rise from the central chain, and 
fall, the one into the Black Sea, the other into the Caspian, may be considered 
as the northern political limits of independent Caucasus. It is along those 
two rivers that Russia has formed her armed line, defended by Cossacks, and 
detachments from the regular army. The Rus s ians have, indeed, penetrate 
those northern frontiers at sundry points, and have planted some forts within 
the country of the Lesghians and Tchetchens. But those lonely posts, m 
which a few unhajDpy garrisons are surrounded on all sides, and genially 
without a chance oj: escape, cannot be regarded as a real occupation of the soil 
on which they stand. They are, in fact, only so many pickets, whose burin^s 
is only to watch more closely the movements of the mountaineers. In the 
south, from Anapa to Gagri, along the Black S^, tiie impeml ^^esaons 
never extended beyond a few detached forte, completely isolated, and deprived 
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of all means of communication by land. A rigorous_ blockade was estab- 
lished on this coast; but the Circassians, intrepid in their frail barks as 
among their mountains, often passed by night through the Russian line cf 
vessels, and reached Trebizond and Constantinople. Elsewhere, from l^in- 
grelia to the Caspian, the frontiers are less precisely defined, and generally run 
parallel with the great chain of the Caucasus. 

Thus limited, the Caucasus, including the territory occupicu by the subject 
tribes, presents a surface of scarcely 5000 leagues;^ and it is in, this narrow 
region that a virgin and chivalric nation, amounting at most to 2,000,000 
of souls, proudly upholds its independence against the might of the Russian 
empire, and has for upwards of twenty years sustained one of the most obsti- 
nate struggles known to modem histoi^. 

Ihe Russian line of the Kuban, which is exactly similar to that of the 
Terek, is defended by the Cossacks of the Black Sea, the poor remains of the 
famous Zaparogians^ whom Catherine II subdued with so much difficulty, 
and whom she colomsed at the foot of the Caucasus, as a bulwark against the 
incursions of the mountaineers. The line consists of small forts and watch 
stations; the latter are merely a kind of sentry-box raised on four posts, 
about fifty feet from the ground. Two Cossacks keep watch in them day and 
night. On the least movement of the enemy in the vast plain of reeds that 
fringe both banks of the river, a beacon fire is kindled on the top of the watch 
box. If the danger becomes more pressing, an enormous torch of straw and 
tar is set fire to. The signal is repeated from post to post, the whole line 
springs to arms, and 500 or 600 men are instantly assembled on the point 
tireatened. These posts, composed generally of a dozen men, are very close 
to each other, particularly in the most dangerous places. Small forts have 
been erected at intervals with earthworks, and a few pieces of cannon; they 
contain each from 150 to 200 men. 

But notwithstanding all the vigilance of the Cossacks, often aided by the 
troops of the line, the mountaineers not unfrequently cross the frontier and 
carry their incursions, which are always marked with massacre and pillage, into 
the adjacent provinces. There are bloody but justifiable reprisals. In 1835 
a body of fifty horsemen entered the country of the Cossacks, and proceeded 
^ a distance of 120 leagues, to plunder the German colony of Madjar and the 
important village of yiadimirov ca, on the Kuma, and what is most remarkable 
they got back to them mountains without being interrupted. The same year 
IQsliar, on the Caspian, was sacked by the Lesghians, These daring expe- 
ditions prove of themselves how insufficient is the armed line of the Caucasus, 
and to what dangers that part of southern Russia is exposed. 

The line of forts imtil lately existing along the Black Sea was quite as weak, 
and the Circassians there were quite as daring. They used to carry off the 
Russian soldiers from beneath the fire of their redoubts, and come up to the 
very foot of their walls to insult the garrison. Hommaire de Hell relates that, 
at the time he was exploring the mouths of the Kuban, a hostile chief had the 
audacity to appear one day before the gates of Anapa. He did all he could to 
irritate the Russians, and abusing them as cowards and woman-hearted, he 
defied them to single combat. Exasperated by his invectives, the command- 
ant ordered that he should be fired on with CTape. The horse of the mountain- 
eer reared and threw off his rider, who, without letting go the bridle, instantly 
mounted again, and, adyancing still nearer to the walls, discharged his pistol 
almost at point-blank distance at the soldiers, and galloped off to the moun- 
tains. 

As for the blockade by sea, the imperial squadron has not been expert 
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enough to rendei it really effectual. It was only a few armed boats, manned 
by Cossacks, that gave the Circassians any serious uneasiness. These Cossacks, 
like those of the Black Sea, are descended from the Zajparogians. Previously 
to the last war with Turkey they were settled on the right bank of the Danube, 
where their ancestors had taken refuge after the destruction of their Setcha. 
Dumg the campaigns of 182S-29, pains were taken to re\ive their national 
feelings, they were brought again by fair means or by force under the imperial 
sway, and were then settled in the forts along the Caucasian shore, the keeping 
of which was committed to their charge. Coipageous, enterprising, and 
worthy rivals of their foes, they waged a most active war again^ the skiffs of 
the mountaineers in their boats, wMch carry crews of fifty or sixty men. 

The treaty of Adrianople was in a manner the opening of a new era in the 
relations of Russia with the mountaineers ; for it was by virtue of that treaty 
that the czar, already master of Anapa and Sudjuk Kaleh, pretended to the 
sovereignty of Circassia and of the whole eeabofird of the Black Sea. True to 
the invariable principles of its foreign policy, the government at first employed 
means of corruption, and strove to seduce the various chiefs of the country 
by pensions, decorations, and military appointments. But the moimtaineers, 
who had the example of the Persian provinces before their eyes, sternly 
rejected all the overtures of Russia, and repudiated the clauses of the conven- 
tion of Adrianople; the political and commercial independence of then- 
country became their ralljdng cry, and they would not treat on any other 
condition. All such ideas were totally at variance with Nicholas' schemes of 
absolute dominion; therefore he had recourse to arms to obtain by force what 
he had been unable to accomplish by other means. 

Abkhasia, situated on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and easily acces- 
sible, was the first invaded. A Russian force occupied the countiy in 1839, 
under the ordinary pretence of supporting one of ite princes, and putting an 
end to anarchy. In the same year General Paskevitch, then governor-general 
of the Caucasus, for the first time made an armed exploration of the country 
of the Circassians beyond the Kuban; but he effected absolutely nothing, 
and his expedition only resulted in great loss of men and stores. In the follow- 
ing year war broke out in Daghesto with the Les^hians and the Tchetchens. 
The celebrated ICadi Mulah, giving himself out for a prophet, gathered together 
a considerable mjmber of partisans; but unfortunately for him there was no 
unanimity among the tribes, and the princes were continually counteracting 
each other. J^oi Mulah never was able to bring more than 3,000 or 4,000 
men together; nevertheless, he maintained the struggle with a courage 
worthy of a better fate, and Russia knows what it cost her to put down the 
revolt of Daghestan. As for any real progress in that part of the Caucasus, 
the Russians made none; they did no more than replace things on the old 
footing. Daghestan soon became ag^n more hostile than ever, and the 
Tchetchens and Lesghians continued in separate detachments to plunder 
and ravage the adjacent provinces up to the time when the ascendancy of 
the celebrated Schamyl, the worthy successor of Kadi Mulah, gave a fresh 
impulse to the warlike tribes of the mountain, and rendered them more 

formidable than ever. , n. -rr tv - xi. 

After taking possession of Anapa and Sudjuk Kaleh, the Ru^ians tnougnt 

of seizing the whole seaboard of Circassia, and especially the various pomts 
suitable for the establishment of military posts. ^ They made the^lves 
masters of Guelendchik and the important poatmn Gagn, wmch co^ 
mands the pass between Circassia and. Abkhasaa. The Circassians i^roicaLy 
defended their territory; but how could they have withstood the guns of 
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the shbs of war that mowed them down whilst the soldisra were landing 
and coMtructinz their redoubts? The blockade of the coasts was declared 
in 1838 and all' foreign communication with the Caucasus ostensibly inter- 
cepted. During the foui* following years suffered heavy lossj^^ and 

all her successes were limited to the establishment of some small isolated 
forts on the sea-coast. She then increased her army, laid down the military 
road from the ICuban to Guelendchikj across the last western offshoot of 

“ ' 1 enemy’s whole coast, and 

vigour. 

the Caucasus. He would see for 
to his arms, and try what impres- 
sion his imperial presence could make on the mountaineers. The chiefs 
of the country were invited to various conferences, to which they boldly 
repaired on the faith of the Russian parole; but instead of conciliatir* them 
by words of peace and modeiation, the emperor only exasperated them 
by his threatening and haughty language. Do you know/' said he to them, 
that I have powder enough to blow u]3 ah your mountains?" 

During the tluee following years there was an incessant succession of 
expeditions. Golovin, on the frontiers of Georgia, Grabe on the north, and 
Racivski on the Circassian seaboard, left nothing untried to accomplish their 
master’s orders. The sacrifices meurred by Russia were cnomous; the 
greater part of her fleet was destroyed by a storm, but all efforts failed agamst 
the intrepidity and tactics of the mountaineers. Some new forts erected 
under cover of the ships, were all that resulted from th^ie disastrous cam- 
paigns, “I was in the Caucasus in 1839 " says Horamaire de HeU, *‘when 
GrSie returned from his famous expedition against SchamyL When the 
army marched it iiad numbered MOO men, 1,0«) of whom and 120 officers 
were cut off in three months. But as the ^ner^ had advanced further 
into the country than any of his predecessors, Russia sang paeans, and Grabe 
became the hero of the day, although the imperial troops had been forced 
to retreat and entirely ev^uate the country they had mvaded. AH the 
other expeditions were similar to this one, and achieved in reality nothing 
but the burning and destruction of a few villages. It is true the mountaineers 
are far from being victorious in all thebr encounters with the Russians, whose 
artillery they cannot easily withstand; but if they are obliged to give way 
to numbers, or to engineering, nevertheless they remain in the end masteis of 
the CTound, and annid all the momentary advantages gaiiM^ by their enemies." 

The year 1840 was stiU more fatal to the arms of Nicholas. Almost all 
the new forts on the seaboard were taken by the Circassians, who bravely 
attacked and carried the best fortified posts without artillery. The military 
road from the Kuban to Guelendchik was intercepted, Fort St. Nicholas, 
which commanded it, was stormed and the gairoon massacred. Never yet 
had Russia endured such heavy blows. The disasters were such that the 
official journals themselves, after many months' silence, were at last obliged 
to speak of them; hut the most serious losses, the destruction of the new road 
from the Kuban, the ta^ng of Fort St. Nicholas, and that of several other 
forts, were entirely forgotten in the official statement. 

On the eastern side of the mountains the war was fully as disastrous for 
the invaders. The imperial army lost four hundred petty officers and soldiers 
and twenty-nine officers in the battle of Valrik a^inst the Tchetchens. 
The military colonies of the Terek were attacked and plundered, and when 
General Golovin retir^ to his winter quarters at the end of the campaign 
he had lost more than three-fourths of his men. 


the Caucasus, set on loot an exploration 
prepared to push the war with renewed 
In 1837 the emperor Nicholas visited 
i,;Tv^coif fViA of a war so disastrous 
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The great Xa jarda did not remain an indifferent spectator of the offensive 
Ica^e formed by the tribes of the Caucasus; and when Russia, suspecting 
with reason the unfriendly disposition of some tribes^ made an armed explora- 
tion on the banks of the Laba in order to construct redoubts, and thus cut 
off the subjugated tribes from the others, the general found the country, 
wherever he advanced, but a desert. All the inhabitants had already retired 
to the other side of the Laba to join their warlike neighbours.^ 

THE EMPEROR^S CONSERVATIVE PATRIOTISM: 

However, in spite of aU these disastrous campaiM, Nicholas had not 
lost sight of his most important task — that of consmidating internal order 
by reforms. His attention had been directed above aU to the administra- 
tion, from the heart of which he liad sought especially to exterminate cor- 
ruption with a severity and course proportion^ to the immensity d the 
evil. Then he had annoimced his linn desire to perfect the laws, and had 
charged Count Speranski to work at them under his personal direction. 
The digest ( svod) promu^ted in 1833 was the first fruit of these ^orts 
and was followed by various special codes. Finally, turning his attention 
to jpublic instruction, he had assigned to it as a basis the national tractions 
and religion and charged Uvarov, president of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, a of learning and ta ent, to animate it with this spirit, so 
hostile to the ideas of the west, but — let us say it at once — better suited 
to the real needs of the country. 

Nicholas, allowing himself to be ruled by this spirit, blunged further 
and further into a system wMch, though contrary to that (rf ! Peter the Great, 
we do not pretend absolutely to condemn on that account, and which the 
marquis de Custine « has h%hly extolled in his celebrated book. La Rume 
en 18S9. “The emperor Nichoks,” he said, ^Hhougjit that the day of mere 
seeming was past for Russia, and that the whole structure of civilisation 
was to remake in that country. He has relaid the foundations of society. 
Peter, called the Great, would have overturned it a ^ond tme in order to 
rebuild it: Nicholas is more skilful. I am struck with admiration for this 
man who is secretly struggling, with all the strength of his will, agmnst the 
work of Peter the Greatk genius. He is restoring incfividuality to a nation 
wMch has strayed for more than a century in the paths of mutation.^' 

Without ceasing to borrow diligently from Europe her inventions and 
arts, her progress m industr}’', in adnunistration, in the conduct of land 
and sea armies — in a word, all the material improvements which she devises 
and realises, he endeavour^ to close Russia to her ideas on philosophy, 
politics, and religion. He condemned exotic tendencies as pernicious to his 
states, and, without depriving himself of the services of the Germans, the 
principal depositaries of supenor enlightenment in that country, as yet only 
imperfectly moulded to civilisation, he refied by preference on the party 
of the old Russians, which included the clergy, whom he treated w \ reflect 
in spite of the inferiority of their position. Nationality, autocn ortho- 
doxy — these three words, taken as the national watchword, sum up the 
ideas to which he subordinated Ms internal policy. The expression, hohf 
Russia, wMch has been the object of such profound astonishment to tfe 
Latin world, reflects also tMs spirit. 

He surrounded with great solemnity those acts wMch he wrformed in 
his quality of head of the church in his own country, and posea as the pro- 
tector of all his co-religionists in Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, Memtenegro, 
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and other countries. Like his ancestors of preceding dynasties, he adorned 
himself on solemn occasions with a gold cross which ho wore diagonally on 
his breast. This bias was summed up in the new word cmarompism. He 
regarded with special enthusiasm that one act on account of which, the 
accusation of religious intolerance was fixed upon him — an accusation 
justified by many of his deeds. In consequence of the decisions of the council 
of Florence, and up till 1839, there were in Russia 1,500,000 United Greeks, 
subjected to the papal obedience. At their head was the archbishop, some- 
times the metropolitan, of White Russia, and the bishop, or archbishop, of 
Lithuania. In 1839 these two prelates, having met in conjunction with 
a third, at Polotsk, the seat of the first of these eparchies, had signed a docu- 
ment in which they expressed the wish to unite, they and tneir church, 
with the national and primitive church, and prayed the emperor to sanction 
this union. Nicholas referred the matter to the holy synod, and, the latter 
haying with great eagerness signified its approval of the act, he sanctioned 
it m his turn, adding these words beneath his signature: thank God 

and I authorize it.” It is well known to what complaints on the part of 

the pope this suppression of the imiate Greek church soon afterward gave 
nse.c 


UNVEILING OF THE MONUMENT AT BOEOMNO 

The emperor Nicholas was fond of great gatherings of the troops, and 
an occMion for such was afforded in 1839 by the unveiling of the monument 
erected on the battlefield of Borodino. Tlie thought of this muster of the 
troops had already occupied the emperor’s mind since 1838^ but at that 
tune he had in view not merely the participation of the troops m manoeuvres 

®^^cises, but the immortalisation of the tradition of the valorous exploits 
of the Russian anny in the defence of the fatherland against the invasion of 
Napoleon. On the day of the unveiling of the Borodino monument, August 
26th, 120,000 men were gathered around it. The emperor invited to take 
joart m the solemnities all the surviving comrades of Kutuzov and many 
j.oreign guests. 

On the anniversaiy of the battle of Borodino a great review of all the 
troops assembled on this historic spot took place. In the morning, before 
the review began, the following order of his imperial majesty, written by 
fli^^e^peror’s hand, was read to the troops: 

'Children. Before you stands the monument which bears witness to 
the glorious deeds of your comrades. Here, on this same spot, 27 years 
^ 0 , the arrogant enemy dreamed of conquering the Russian army which 
fought in defence of the faith^ the czar and the fatherland. God punished 
the foolish: the bones of the insolent invaders were scattered from Moscow 
to the Niemen — and we entered Paris. The time has now come to render 
Ai ^ exploit. And thus, may the eternal memory of the emperor 
iUexander I be immortal to us: for by his firm will Russia was saved; may 
the glory of your comrades who fell as heroes be also everlasting, and mav 
their exploits serve as an example to us and our further posterity. You will 

ever be the hope and support of your sovereign and our common mother 
Russia.” 

order aroused the greatest enthusiasm amongst the troops, but it 
was highly displeasing to the foreigners; it appeared to them strange and 
almost offensive, they considered that " in reaJhty it was nothing but high- 
Boundmg phrases.” 
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Three days Lter the eniperor Nicholas had the battle of Borodino repro- 
duced. After the unveiling of the Borodino monument the laying of the 
first stone of the cathedral of Christ the Saviour took place in Moscow. This 
solemnity brought to a close the commemoration of the year 1812 which 
had delivered Russia from a foreign invasion and was the dawn of the libera- 
tion of Europe. 

The year 183^ was remarkable for yet another important event: the 
reunion of the TJniates.^ 


DEATH OR RETIREMENT OP THE OLD MINISTERS 

Little by little the workers in the political arena of Alexander's reign 
had disappeared. Count V. P. Kotchulzi, who had been president of the 
senate since 1827 and afterwards chancellor of the interior, died in 1834 
and had been replaced by N. N. Novseltsev as president of the senate. After 
his death the emperor Nicholas appointed to that office Count I. V. Vasiltchi- 
kov, who remained at his post imtil his death, which took place in 1847. 

The emperor was above all grieved at the death of Speranski in the year 
1837. He recognised this loss as irreparable, and in speaking of him said: 
‘*Not everyone understood Speranski or knew how to value hma sufficiently; 
at first I myself was in this respect perhaps more in fault t^n anyone. I 
was told much of his liberal ideas; calumny even touched him in reference 
to the history of December 26th. But afterwards all these accusations were 
scattered like dust, and I found in him the most faithful, devoted and zealous 
servant, with vast knowledge and vast expenence. Everyone now knows 
how great are my obligations and those of Russia to him — and the calumni- 
ators ate silenced. The only reproach I could make him was his feelmg 

against my late brother ; but that too is over " The emperor stopped 

without finishing his thought, which probably contained a secret,, involun- 
tary justification of Speranski. 

In 1844 died another statesman who was still nearer and dearer to the 
emperor Nicholas; this was Count Benkendorv of whom the emperor said: 

He never set me at variance with anyone, but reconciled me with many.” 
His successor in the direction of the third section was Count A, F. Orlov; he 
remained at this post during all the succeeding years of the emperor Nicholas' 
reign. 

In that same year Count E. F. Kankrin who had been minister of finance 
even under Alexander I was obliged on account of ill health to leave the min- 
istry of which he had been head during twenty-two years. As his biographer 
j ustly observes !^nkrin left Russia as an heritage ; “ WeU organised finances, 
a firm metd currency, and a rate of exchange corresponding with the require- 
ments of the country. Russia was in financial respects a mighty power whose 
credit it was impoiible to injure. And all this was attained without my 
considerable loans, and without great increase in taxes, by the determination, 
the tlirift and the genius of one man, who placed the wrelfare of the nation 
above all considerations and understood how to serve it.” 

But at the same time it must not be foigotten that all these brilliant 
results were attainable only because behind Count Kankrin stood the empercr 
Nicholas. The enemies of the minister and of his monetary reforms were 
many; but the snares they laid were destroyed before the all powerful wffi of a 
person who never wavered. This time that inflexible will was directed in the 

[* The Uniate is a part of the Gre^ charcli whicli liaa submitted to the supremacy of the 
pope,] 
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right path, and the results showed unprecedented financial progress, in spite 
of the three wars which it had been impossible for Russia to avoid, despite 
the ideally peace-loving disposition of her ruler; and to these calamities muBt 
be added also the cholera and bad harvests. Kankrin's resignation was 
accompanied by important consequences; he was replaced by the incapalde 
Vrontchenko, while Nicholas took the finances of t!ie empire into his own 
hands, as he had previously acted regarding the other branches of the admin- 
istration of the state.^ 

Among the old-time servitors of Alexander 1, Prince P. M. Volkonski 
remained longest in office. He lived until he attained the rank of field-marshal 
and died in 1852, halving filled the office of minister of the court during twenty- 
five years. 

One of the younger workers of the Alexandrine period, P. D. Kisselev, 
former chief of the staff of the second army, attained to unusual eminence in 
the reign of the emperor Nicholas. In 1825 his star nearly set forever, but 
soon it shone again with renewed brilliancy and on bis return from the Dan- 
ubian pxovinces, which he had administered since 1829, Kisstdev was created 
minister and count. '‘You will be my chief of the staff for the peasant de- 
partment,” said the emperor to him, and with this object, on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, 1838 there was established the ministry of state domains, formed from 
the department v;hich had until that time been attached to the ministiy 
of finance. 


GRTAT FIRE IN THE WINTER PALACE 

A disastrous fire at the Winter Palace began on the evening of the 29th of 
December, 1^37, and no human means were able to stay the flames; only the 
Hermit^e with its collection of ancient and priceless treasures was saved. 
The ruins of the palace continued to burn during three days and nights. 
The emperor and the imperial family took up their abode in the Anitclakcv 
palace. 

The rebuilding of the Winter Palace upon its previous plan was begun 
immediately; the palace was consecrated on the 6th of April, 1839 and the 
emperor and his family were installed there as previously. As a token of 
gratitude to all those who had taken part in the rebuilding of the palace a 
medal was struck with the inscription: ** 1 thank you.” — ‘^Work overcomes 
eve^hing.” 

On the last day of the Easter holidays the emperor Nicholas resolved to 
allow visitors access to all the state rooms, galleries, etc. - and in that one day 
as many as 200,000 persons visited the palace between the hours of six in the 
evening and two in the morning. 

Twice the emperor and his family passed in all directions through the 
palace that was tironged with the pubhe. An eye-witness writes that ‘'the 
public by prolonging their viritation for seven hours so filled the palace with 
dmp, steamy, suffocating air that the walls, the columns, and carvings on 
the ,.ower windows sweated, and streams of damp poured down on to the 
parquet flooring and spoiled everything, while the marble changed to a dull 
S A roubles were required to repair the damage. 

the matter did not terminate with this; during one night that summer, 
fortunately while the imperial family were staying at Peterhov, the ceiling 

m the saloon of St, George fell down with the seventeen massive lustres 
depending from it. 
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THE 25TH A2TN*VEIlSAin OF THE CORONATION OF NICHOIAS I (1851 A.D.) 

In August 1851, upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
coronation ^e emp^r Nicholas left St. Petersburg for Moscow, accompanied 
by his family. For the fii^ time the journey was accomplished by the 
newly completed Moscow railway, constructed in accordance wi^ the will of 
the emperor, and in opposition to the desires of many of his enlightened con- 
temporaries. The owning of the railway to the public followed, only on the 
13th of November. In Moscow the emp^or was met by Field-marshal Paske- 
vitch, prince of Warsaw. On the eve of the festivities in honour of the anni- 
versary of the coronation Nicholas visited the field-mar^ial, and addressed 
the feliowing memorable words to him: 

To-morrow will complete twenty-five years of my reign — a reign which 
you, Ivan Feodorcvitch, have made illustrious by your valiant service to 
Russia, It was undCT sorrowful prognostications that I ascended the throne 
of Russia and my reign had to h^n with punidimeEts and banishments. I 
did not find around the throne persons who could gmdc the czar — I was 
obliged to create men; I had none devoted to me. Affairs in the east required 
the appoiiitment there of a man of your intellect, of your military capacity, 
of your will. My choice rested on you. Providence itseff directed "me to 
you. You had enemies: in spite of all that was said i^ainst you, I held fast 
to you, Ivan Feodorovitch. You proved, cemmander, that I was right. 
Hardly had affairs in the east quiet^ down when my empire was overt£S:en 
by a public calamity — the cholera. The people ascribes every misfortune 
to the person who governs. God knows how much suffering this national 
aflBiction cost me. Ihe war with Poland was another grievous trial, Russian 
blood was shed because of our errors or because of chastisement sent from 
above. Our affairs were in a bad way. And again I had recourse to you, 
Ivan Feodorovitch, as the only means of salvation for Russia: and again you 
did not betray my trust, a^iii you exalted my emphe. By your twenty 
years' administration of the Polish land you have laid the foundation for the 
hapmness of two kindred yet hostile elemeuts. I hope that the Russian and 
the Pole will constitute one Russian Empire — the Slavonic Empire; and 
that your name will be preserved in history beeide the name of Nicholas. It 
is not so long ago — when western Europe was amtated by aspirations after 
wild, xmbridled freedom; when the people overtimew lawful authority and 
thrones: when I decided to give a hdping hand to my brother and ally, the 
monarch of Austria — that you, commander, led my soldiers to a new war- 
fare: you tamed the hydra of rebellion. In sis: wee^ you had finished the 
war in Hungary, you supjported and strengthened the tottamig throne q£ 
Austria, Ivan Feodorovitch. You are the doiy of my twenty-five yeais^ 
reign. You are the history of the reign eff Nrcholaa I.” 


the 




aoa NICHOLAS* VIE W S ON Loum napoleon 


"Whim Prince Louis Napoleon had accoaq^died his of the 2iid 

of December, 1851, and tie restoration ol the second empire was to be ex- 
jiected, the emperor Nichdas, judgmg by a tetter which he had received from 
.Frederick Wilfiam IV, said: "B&ore tiie end d jnear Louis Na^teon 
will become our colleague. Let him become what he likea even the great 
mufti, if it pleases him, but to the title of Empeitff or Elng I do not ttunk he 
will be so imprudent as to aspire.** Acoor^ng to the empmiPs c^mon, as 
soon as Louis Napdeon desiied to make himadf emperor he would oecome a 
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usurper, because he did not possess the divine right — he would be empeior 
in fact but never by right; in a word, a second Louis Philippe, less the odious 
character of that scoundrel” 

When the French diplomatic representatives in St. Petersburg and Warsaw 
evidenced an intention to celebrate the 15th of August, the emperor Nicholas 
drew up the following resolution: ^^A public church service for Napoleon 
cannot be allowed, because he ceased to be emperor, being banished and con- 
fined to the island of St. Helena. There is no propriety in celebrating the 
birthday of the late Napoleon in our country, whence he was' despatched with 
befitting honour.” The Napoleonic empire had already transcended the 
limits which the emperor Niclrolas would at one time have allowed; it was in 
direct contradiction to the stipulations of the congress of Vienna, which 
formed the basis of the national law of Europe. The emperor's allies, how- 
ever, looked on the matter somewhat differently. Austria and Prussia recog- 
nised Napoleon III; it therefore only remained to the emperc^r Nicholas, 
against his will, to follow their example; but still he depa.rted from the usiially 
accepted diplomatic forms, and in his letter to Napoleon III he did not call 
him brother, but “Ze hon ami" (good friend). Soon on the political horiason 
appeared the Eastern question, artfully put forward with a secret motive by 
Napoleon III; his cunning calculations were justified without delay; the 
Russian troops crossed the Pruth in 1853, and occupied the' principality, as a 
guarantee, until the demands presented to the Ottoman Porte by the em- 
peror Nicholas were con^lied with. Austrian ingratitude opened a safe path 
for the snares of Anglo-French diplomacy. The Eastern War began, at first 
upon Turkish territory and afterwards concentrated itself in the Crimean 
peninsula’ around Sebastopol; France, England, and afterwards^ in 1855, 
jttle Sardinia, in alliance with Turkey, took up arms against Russia; on the 
side of the allies lay the sympathy of all neutral Europe, which already dreamed 
of wresting Russia’s conquests from her,2> 


EVENTS LEA.DING UP TO THE CEIMEAN WAR 

^ The revolution of July, 1830, by threatening Europe with the ideas then 
triumphing in France, had tightened the bonds, previously a little relaxed, 
between the czar and the two great German powers, Austria and Prussia. 
Independently of diplomatic conferences, the three monarchs had frequent 
interviews for the purpose of adopting measures to oppose the invasion of the 
revolutionary principle. Even whilst affecting to abandon the west to the 
dissolution towards which he felt it was marching, and to regard it as afflicted 
with approaching senility, Nicholas by no means lost sight of its development. 
But the East, then in combustion, remained the true mark of Russian policy. 
A movement was on foot for the overthrow of the declining Ottoman power, 
and its substitution by an Arab power, inaugurated by Muhammed Ali, the 
pasha of Egypt. France regarded this movement with no unfriendly eye, but 
Russia entered a protest. By giving the most colossal proportions to this 
Eastern Question, which extended as far as the countries of central Asia, the 
situation created gjrave embarrassments for the British government. For, to 
begin with, when, in 1833, Ibrahim Pasha, at the head of the Egyptian army, 
was ready to cross the Taurus and march on Constantinople, within two 
months the northern power (summoned "to aid by that very sultan whom 
Russia had hitherto so greatly humiliated) landed on the Asiastic coast of 
the Bosporus a body of fifteen thousand men in readiness to protect that 
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capiial ; then the secret treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi (July 8th, 1833) granted Jier, 
as the price of an offensive and defensive alliance with the Porte, Uie with- 
drawal in her exclusive favour of the prohibition forbidding armed vessels of 
foreign nations to enter the waters of Constantinople; finally, by the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of London July 15th, 1840, which left France, still 
obstinately attached to the cai^ of Muhammed Ali, outside the European 
concert, she had the joy of calling the rupture of the entente cordiale between 
that country and Great Britain — ^but only momentarily, for a new treaty, 
concluded the 13th of July, 1841, likewise in London, readmitted the French 
government to the concert. 

The evente of the year 1848, by bringing back the Russians into Moldavia 
and WaRachia, afforded Europe new a Dpr^ensions relative to the preserva- 
tion, growing daily more difiacult, of tae Ottoman Empire and the political 
balance, the latter of which was seriously threatened if not destroyed by the 
colossi^ yf the north, with its population now increased to as much as sixty- 
five million souls. But Germany was absorbed by the serious situation of 
her own affairs, to which the czar was far from remaining a stranger; and 
the latter li nk ed himself by new ties to Austria, in whose favour he had already 
renounced his share in the protectorate over the republic of Cracow, when at 
the request of the Vienna cabinet he marched against insurgent Hungary 
(June, 1849) an arlny which beat the insurrectionary forces, compelled them 
to submission, and thus closed the abyss in which one of the oldest monarchies 
of Christendoin was about to be engulfed. Then, in 1850, chosen as arbiter 
between Austria and Prussia, who were on the point of a rupture, the czar 
turned the^ scale in favour qi Austria, and kept Prussia in check by threats.- 

^'Austria will soon astonish the world by her immense ingratitude": this- 
famous prophetic saying of Prince Felix of Schwarzenberg, prime minister of the 
young emperor Francis Joseph, was not slow of accomplishment. 'Hie ingrati- 
tude was. a pecessitj;^which the history of Austria explains; for in her case, as 
for the^reht of il^urope, the continued and immoderate aggrandisement of 
Russia was the greatest of dangers. This leads us, in finishing this general 
glance over the history of the period, to say a word on the complications 
which, at the moment of the empire’s attaining its apogee, commenced for it a 
new phase. 

We have elsewhere explained the final cause of the decay of Turkey. 
That decay was consummated in favour of the northern neighbour who fol- 
low’ed with attentive gaze the progress of w^hat she eall^ the death Struggle- 
Certain words pronounced by the autocrat on this subject, and consigned to 
diplomatic despatches, had, not long ago, a great circulation. But the influ- 
ence of Russia was counterbalance by that of France and that of Great 
Britain. The cabinets of Paris and Vienna obtained important concessions, 
we might say diplomatic triumphs, from Constantinople — the one in relation 
to the Holy Places, the other on the subject of Montenegro. Ru^ian jealousy 
immediately awoke. According to the^ czar, THirkey had a choice between 
two things only: she must regard Prussia as either her gimtest friend or her 
greatest enemy. To remind her of this, and to neutralise the embas^ of 
the prince of Linanges on behalf of Austria, Nicholas sent Prince Menshikov, 
one of his ministers and confidants, to Constantinople. Arriving February 
28th, 1853, Menshikov exhibited a haughty and irritable demeanour; and, 
after astonishing the Divan by his noisy opposition, put forward pretensions 
relative to the Holy Places which were only designed to lull the v%ilance of 
England, but were soon followed by others more serious and exorbitant; for 
they amoimted to nothing less than the restoration to the czar*of the pro- 
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tectorate. over all the sultan's subjects professini? the Gmco-Russian worship 
— that is to say the great majority of the inhalDitants of Turkey in Europe. 


OXJTBEEAK OF THE CRIMEAN WAR (1853 A.D.) 

In vain the Divan protested; in vain the friendly powers interceded. 
Unable to obtain the satisfaction he was demanding with the extreme of 
violence, the Russian ambassador extraordinary quitted the Bosporus with 
menace on his lips. And, in effect, on the 2nd of July, the czar’s troo ds crossed 
the Truth to occupy, contrary to all treaty stipulations, the two Danu oian prin- 
cipalities. Nicholas was not prepared for war and did not expect to be obliged 
to have recourse to that last appeal; he hoped to triumph over the Divan by 
audacity. Moreover, he did not think the western powers were in a position to 
come to an understanding and to act in common. He was mistaken : Turkey's 
death struggle did not prevent her from making a supreme effort to sell her 
life dearly, u it were impossible for her to save it; and on the 26th of Septem- 
ber the sultan declared war on the aggressor. Hostilities began in the course 
of the month of October, first on the Danube and afterwards in Asia, wher^ a 
surprise made the Turks masters of the little maritime fort of St. Nicholas or 
Chefketil. The Porte was not long abandoned to its own resources, for the 
time of political torpor in regard to the territorial aggrandisement of the 
Muscovite colossus had gone by; tnc eyes of all were at last opened and a 
European crisis was inevitable. At that moment, the fleets of France piid 
England were already at the entrance of the Dardanelles; and even before 
the end of October these fine naval armies passed the straits under the 
authority of a firman, and approached Constantinople. In consequence of 
the position taken up by these two states, the autocrat broke off ^'ilations 
with ,them^ in the beginning of February, 1854. On the 2l8t of the same 
month he informed his subjects of the fact In a manifesto, recalling to some 
extent, by its tone, by^ its biblical references, and its exalted language, the 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance. It may be worth while to reproduce here the 
following passage *. ^ 

** Against Russia fighting for orthodoxy England and France , enter the 
lists as champions of the enemies of Christianity. But Russia will not fail in 
her sacred vocation; if the frontier is invaded by the enemy we ave ready to 
resist him with the energy of which our ancestors have bequeathed us the 
example. Are we not to^ay still the same people whose valour was attested 
by the memorable displays of the year 1812? May the Most High aid us to 
prove it by our deeds. In this hope, and fighting for our oppressed brothers 
who confess the faith of Christ, Russia will have but one heart and voice to 
cry: ‘God, our Saviour! whom nave we to fear? Let Christ arise and let his 
enemies be scatteredl”' 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND TURKEY IN ALLIANCE 

llias, by an almost miraculous concourse of circumstances, an alliance 
vm formed between France and England, those two ancient and ardent 
rivals. ^ Preceded by a formal alliance with the Porte (March 12th), it was 
signed in London, April lOth^ 1864. This was not aU: this memoraWe docu- 
ment was immediatdy submitt^ to the governments of Austria and Prussia 
and sanctioned by a protocol signed at Vienna by the four powers, by winch 
the justice of the cause sustained by those of the west was solemnly proclaimed. 
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Au^ria and Prussia laid down the conditions of their eventual participation 
in the war in another treaty, that of Berlin, of the 20th of April, 1854, to 
which the Germanic Confederation on its side gave its adhesion. FinaUy at 
Baia.dji-Keui, on the 14th of June, 1854, the great Danubian power also con- 
clude a treaty with the Ottoman Porte, in virtue of which she was authorised 
to enter into military occupation of the principalities, whether she should have 
previously expeHed the Russian army or whether the latter should of its own 
will have decided to evacuate them. Russia was in the most complete isola- 
tion; the Scandinavian states, who had hitherto been her allies, declared 
themselves neutral; an insurrection in her favour, which was preparing in 
Servia, was prevented: that of the Greeks, openly favoured by King Otto, 
was stifled. The Turks, thus effectively protected, were able to turn all their 
forces on the frontiers, and to prove by heroic acts that they had not lost all 
the bravery of their ancestors. In return for Europe’s efforts in favour of the 
integrity of his empire, and in order to ward off the reproach they might incur 
by supporting the cause of the crescent gainst a Christian state, the sultan 
as early as the 6th of June, 1854, published an edict or irade^ by which 
he improved in a notable manner the condition of the rayas, and prepared 
for theh civil freedom, as well as for a complete remodelling of the laws which, 
governing up to that day the internal government of the Ottoman Empire, 
seemed to render ils preservation almost impossible. 

Thus that movement of expansion to which Russia had been impelled 
during four centuries, and which by conquest after conquest, due either to 
diplornacy or the sword, had made Russian power the bugbear of Europe, 
finds itself suddenly arrested. ‘'Republican or Cossack,” was the famous 
promostic of Napoleon.c^ 

The immense superiority of the marines belonging to the allies made it 
possible to attack Russia on every sea. They bombarded the military port 
of Odessa on the Black Sea (April 22nd, 1854), but respected the city and the 
commercial port; the Russian establishments in the Caucasus had been 
burned by the Russians themselves. They blockaded Kronstadt on the 
Baltic, landed on the islands of Aland, and took the fortress of Bomarsund 
(August 16th, 1854).f 

THE TAKING OF BOMAESUNn 

This fight had lasted from four in the morning until four in the evening, 
when the allies saw a white flag over the tower battlements. The commander 
asked an armistice of two hours, which was granted. He recommenced firing 
before the interval was over. The French batteries overthrew the armaments, 
whilst the Vincennes chasseurs acting as free-shooters attacked the cannoneem. 
Resistance ceased towards evening and the tower 3 rielded at three o’clock in 
the mommg. One officer and thirty men were made prisoners. On Monday 
no notice was taken of provocation from the fortress, but preparations were 
made for the morrow. 

On the morning of August 15th the English attacked the north tower. In 
six hours three of their large cannon had been able to pierce the granite and 
a breach of twenty feet. The north tower was not long in surrendering; 
four English and two French vessels directed their fire on the large fortress. 
A white flag was hoisted on the rampart near^ the s^ Two officera of the 
fleet were sent to the governor, who said, “ I yield to the marine.” This 
oflBcer had only a few dead and seventy wounded, but smoke poured in through 
the badly constincted windows, bombs burst in the middle of the fortr^s. 
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mthout mentioning the carbine fire of the free-shooters, A longer resistance 
usgIsss*? ^ 

In 1855 the Russians bombarded Sveaborg. The allies attacked the 
fortified monastery of Solovetaki, in the White Sea, and in the sea of Okhotsk 
they blockaded the Siberian ports, destroyed the arsenals of Petropavlovsk 
and disturbed the tranquillity of the Russians on the river imur. ’ 

Menaced by the Austrian concentration in Transylvania, and by the land 
ing cf English and French troops at Gallipoli and Varna, the Russians made 
a last and vain attempt to gain possession of Silistria, whiefi they had held in 
a state of siege from Ajoril to July at the cost of a great number of men In 
the Dobrudja an expec.ition directed by the French was without result from 
a military ooint of view, the soldiers being thinned out by cholera and naludnl 
fevers. Tie Russians decided to evacuate the principalities, which were at 
once occupied by the Austrians in accord with Europe and the sultan. The 
war on the Danube was at an end. 


THE SEAT OP WAR TRANSFERRED TO THE CRIMEA (1854 A.D.) 

The war in the Crimea was just about to commence./ Siege-trains were 
ordered from England and Franco, transports were prepared, and other 
preparations were gradually made. But tho cholera attacked both the 
armies and the fleets, which for two months lay prostrate under this dreadful 
scourge. 

In the Black Sea. meantime, the preparations for the Crimean expedition 
were pressed forward with greater energy in proportion as the cholera abated. 
But many successive delays occurred,. Originally tho invading force was 
to have sailed on the 15th of August; then (he 20th was the day; then the 
22nd; then the 26th; then the 1st of September (by which time ‘the French 
siege-tram would have arrived at Varna) ; then tho 2nd of September. At 
lengUi an was ready , aud 5S,0(K), out of 75,0(K) men, cavalry, infantry, and 
artiltery, w;ere embarked at Baltjik on the 7tli. The French numbered 25,000, 
the English the same; and there was a kicked corps of about 8,000 Turks. 
In a flotilla of between two and three laundred vessels, this first and much 
larger jpart of the united army were transported up the coast to Fidonisi, 
or the .Island of Serpents; from which point to Cape Tarkhan, in the Crimea, 
they would make both the shortest and the most sheltered passage. Being 
reviewed and found all ready at Fidonisi, the armada took its seconddeparture 
on the 11th, and reached without accident the destined shore on the 14th. 
On that day the troops were landed prosperously at “Old Fort,” some twenty 
miles beyond Eupatoria, or Koslov, within four or five easy days’ marm 
from Sebastopol. Upon this great fortress tho columns were at once directed; 
while the transports returned in haste to fetch the reserves, amounting to 
about 15, (XX) men. 

(^ntrary to the expectation of the allies, Prince Menshikov, who com- 
^nded m the Cnmea, lad resolved not to oppose their landing, but to await 
them on the left, or southern, bank of the nver Alma. The nature of his 
position may be gathered from Lord Ilian’s despatch. He says: 

jvm L t * , gallantry exhibited by her majesty’s troops, and the 
difficulties they had to meet, may be fairly estimated, I dewn it right, even 
at &e of being ronsidered tedious, to endeavour to make you acquainted 
With the position the Russians had taken up. 

^ It crossed the great road about two mUes and a half from the sea, and 
IS very strong by nature. The bold and almost precipitous range of heights, 
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of from 350 to 400 feet, that from the sea closely border the left bank of the 
river, here ceases and formed their left, and turning thence round a great 
amphitheatre or wide valley, terminates at a salient pinnacle where their 
rigW rested, and whence the descent to the plain was more gradual. The 
front was about two miles in extent. Across the mouth of this great open- 
ing is a lower ridge at different heights, varying from 60 to 150 feet, para lie! 
to the river, an'd at distances from it of from 600 to 800 yards. The river 
itself is generally, fordable for troops, but its banks are extreme^ rugged, 
and in most parts steep; the willows along it had been cut down, in order to 
prevent them from affording cover to the attacking party, and in fact every- 
thing had been done to deprive an assailant of any species of shelter. In 
front of the position on the right bank, at about 200 yards from the Alma, 
is the village of Burliuk, and near it a timber bridge, which had been partly 
destroyed by the enemy. The high pinnacle and ridge before alluc'ed to 
was the key of the position, and consequently, there the greatest preparations 
had been made for defence. Half-way down the height and across its front 
was a trench of the extent of some hundred yards, to afford cover against 
an advance up the even steep slope of the hHI. On the right, and a little 
retired, was a powerfxil covered battery, armed with heavy guns, which 
flanked the wbole, of the right of the position. Artillery, at the same time, 
was posted at the points that best commanded the passage of the river and 
its approaches generally. On the slopes of these hills (forming a sort of table 
land) were placed dense masses of the enemy's infantry, whiSt on the height 
above was his great reserve, the whole amounting, it is suppcsed, to betwwn 
45,000 and 50,000 men.” 

It was against this fortress — for it was little less — the British, French, 
and Turkish forces were led, having broken, up their camp at Eamishi on the 
10th of vSeptember. ^ The way led along contintlal steppes, affording no 
shelter from the burning heat of the sun, nor water to assuage the intolerable 
thirst suffered by all. The only relief was afforded by the muddy stream of 
Bulganak, which the men drank with avidity. That day an insignificant 
skirmish took place between a body of Cossacks and the light division. On 
passing over the brow of a hill, the foimer were discovered drawn ud in 
order. A slight fire was opened, which wounded three or four of the a' lies, 
but a gun drove up and threw a shell with such wonderful precision in the 
midst of the enemy that above a dozen were knocked over by this one pro- 
jectile, and the Cossacks speedily disappeared.'^ 

THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA (1854 A.D.) 

The allies' plan of aggression was quite as simple as the Russian plan of 
defence. It consisted m turning the enemy's two ’wings and then over- 
whelming them by a front attack. On the extreme right General Bosquet, 
in advance of the rest of the army, was to approach rapidly the Alma, cross 
it at a point not far from its mouth, ascend the sloped at m costs, then fall 
suddenly on the Russians^ left, surround them, and throw them back on the 
centre. This movement carried out, Canrobert's and Prince Hapoiwn's 
divisions, supported by a portion of the En^ish army, would cro^ the river, 
climb the heights between Almatamak and Burliuk, and make the grand 
attack. At t ie same moment the English army at the left of Ibe French 
lines would endeavour to turn the enemas right, and tht3S secure the day. 
Forey's division would remain in reserve ready to help either the weaker 
columns or those in immediate danger, as the case mi^t be. On the even- 
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ing of the 19th of September Field-Marshal Saint-Arnaud had sent to each 
division a tracing of the proposed order of battle. The plan was so simple 
that the soldiers had already anticipated and guessed it. At nightfall they 
gathered round the camp fires and discussed the chances of the plan with 
gleeful excitement. They pointed out to each other the Russian camp fires, 
scintillating dots of light shining out on the hill sides, and tried to reckon 
up the enemy’s number by the number of lights, A good deal of imagination 
mingled with their calculations, but the results did not frighten them, they 
were convinced that the following day they would rest victorious on the 


plateau. 

At the first sounds of the reveille the troops of Bosquet’s division were 
a foot and ready to start, very proud of the place assigned them by the con- 
fidence of the comrnander-in-chief. The fog having somewhat lifted, at 
seven o’clock they left the banks of the Bulganak and marched oil in quick 
time towards the Alma. They were not more tlum two kilometres distant 
from it when one of the field-marshal’s aides-de-camp arrived hot-foot with 
orders to halt, as the English were not ready. Obedience was yielded with 
some degree of unwillingness, which grew to impatience as the halt was 
prolonged. It was already half-past eleven when the march was resumed. 
The division was formed into two columns; Autemarre’s brigade marched 
towards Almatamak, where the French scouts had just discovered a ford; 
the other brigade, under Bouat, turned towards the sea, so as to cross the 
river near its mouth by a sand bank shown thcuu by a steam pinnace. From 
their dominating positions the Russians could mo this manoeuvre, but they 
paid no attention to it, judging that nature had provided sufficient defence 
for them on that side. They looked upon the whole of this movement as 
merely a diversion, and concentrated all their watchfulness on the main body 
of the army, which had hitlierto remained motionless three kilometres to the 
rear of the Alma. 


In the mean time Auteraarre’s brigade, close on Almatamak and hitherto 
hidden from the enemy by the escarpments of the neighbouring cliff, began 
to cross the Alma. The 3rd zouaves were the first over the ford, and began 
with amazing '‘go” to climb the plateau. This ascent, which the Russiaixs, 
heavily equipped and accustomed to the level, believed impossible, was 
relatively easy 'for men accustomed time out of mind to the i:oot-tracks of 
African mountains. It was wonderful to see. these strong, agile soldiers 
springing up the slopes, giving a helping hand to one another, clinging to 
tufts of grass and scrub, and profiting by the smallest foothold. The ^Algerian 
sharp-shooters followed, then the 50th foot. Tlie moat difficult matter was 
to get the artillery over, and the boldest faltered before such a task. By 
a sheer miracle of stout-heartedness and energy they managed to hoist several 
pieces the whole length of the escarpments. Suddenly the zouaves appetod 
at the top of the hiU, before the very eyes of the astonished Russians, and 
by a brisk fire drove off the enemy’s vedettes. In another moment Algerian 
sharp-shooters and m& of the 50th foot climbed the last slopes in their turn; 
then the field guns, dragged up to the heights, were placed in line. At this 
identical moment BouaFs brigade, which had been delayed in crossing the 
bar, appeared on the extreme right and began to scale the cliffs nearest the 
sea. Only the second battalion of the Minslc infantry occupied this ];)osition, 
which had hitherto been held impregnable. Debouching from tie little 
vilkge of Aklese they ran forward; but confused by the fantastic aspect of 
this unexpected enemy, flurried by the gaps made in their ranks by the 
French long-range guns, they wasted no time over doubling back. Soon, 
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running away aPogetherj they threw themselves on the Russian reservesj 
followed by the shots of French artillery and by the missiles thrown on to 
the plateau by the fleet at anchor near the shore. 

Saint-Arnaud, from his position in the rear of the Alma^ had watched 
the zouaves climb the hill. When they had disappeared over the crest, 
he had listened anxiously for the sharp-shooters to open Are. Soon the 
roar*of cannoii was heard, but it was difficult to believe that the artillery 
was already engaged, “ije they French guns or Russian guns?” asked 


lilt? lit?iguua. iliCH Uiic ^ 

red trousers. Ah! there I recognise my x\fi»can veteran Bosquet!” Sum- 
moning his generals, Saint-ilrnaud gave them the final instractions. The 

ji -j? ii- _ ... -L _ .1 : 1 1 ,:^ 



and touching reflection of his warrior spirit. By a gesture he indicated 
to his officers the course of the river and the hDls which shui in the horizon : 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ this battle will be known as the battle of the Alma.” 

It being now one o’clock in the afternoon, the front attack was immedi- 
ately begun. The fimt division, under command of General Canrobert, 
held the right; to the left was drawn up the 3rd division commanded by 
Prince Napoleon. Following the common plan, the latter was to attach 
itself to the English right, but it did so only imperfectly, on account of the 
slowness of the allies. Set in motion simultaneously, the two French divisions 
marched towards the Alma, Tliis time the Russians had anticipated the 
attack and were ready to repulse it. Sheltered by clumps of trees, enclos- 
ing walls, and the gardens bordering the river, innumerable sharpshooters 
directed a well-sustained fire against the enemy, and, in addition, a- battery 
established on the edge of the plateau covered the plain with missiles. Over- 
whelmed by this murderous fire the French troops halted. But the artillery 
of the 1st and 3rd divisions shelled the ravines, compelling the Russian sharp- 
shooters to retreat against a high bank on the left, and by thus diverting 
their attention enabled the rest of the French army to advance as far as the 
Alma. Laying down their knapsacks the soldiers themselves sounded the 
river with branches of trees and boldly crossed wherever it appeared practi- 
cable. Towards two in the afternoon the 3rd division effected a crossing 
not far from Burliuk. As to Canrobert’s division, it had, almost entirdy, 
already found a footing on the left bank a little above J^tam^. His 
first battalions had already reached the heights and slanted off to the ngiit 

so as to join hands with Bosquet’s division. 

Lt was quite time. When Prince Menshikov was informed of ihe appear- 
ance of Bose uet on the heights near the mouth of the Alma, he at first 
to believe t ae news and only the roar of the cannon had eonvme^ hm. 
Realising the greatness of the danger, the commander-m-effief 

immedi^ly hurried to reinforce his left flank, which m h^ 

he had left almost uncovered. As the hn^es of Autoaane and 
Bouat took up a position, fresh Riossiau troops debouch^ on to 
side of to plateaiT Pirst a battery of li^t artillery ^hich amv^tefore 
the infantry it was summoned to support, lo^ hah its numto “ » 
moments; ton four battalions of the Moscow ^®try Went ®ipp<^ 
by another battery. Shortly after this omu^, 

Kirngplf visited the scene of action, decided to make a fresh autenj^ By 
his orders three battalions of to Minsk regiment, four squadrraia of hussars 
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and two batteries of Cossacks were clraw^n from the reserve to afford active 
support to the troops already engaged. Happily for tlic French these troops 
arrived only in driblets, so fcat their impact was weakened by being broken 
up. Even so their'’ little main body, launched on the plateau with no retreat 
possible, found itself in a position almost as critical as it was glorious. If 
it continued to penetrate into the Russian flank victory was assured, but 
if it faltered it had no other prospect than to he brought to bay on one escarp- 
m ' 

T 1 

guns of the latter could scarcely 
which the Russians had brought 
ov<^’>"eijTht-, the conimander-in-ch 


one escarp- 


c 01 me zouaves rmes, ana saw 
over the edge of the plateau 


Alexander seeoevitcii menshieov ing that the moment had arrived for cal- 
(1787-1869) ing on his reserves, he sent orders to Gen- 

eral Forey to liring up one of his brigades 
to succour Bosquet, and with the other to support General Canrobert. From 
that moment the tide of battle set steadily against the Russians. Surrounded 
on their left wing, outflanked in their centre, threatened by the French 
reserves, they yielded step by step, no doubt with fearful reprisals, but 
finally they retired. It was in %’'ain that the Minsk and Moscow regimpts, 
retreating obliquely, tried to resist both Bosquet’s and Canrobert ’b divisions,* 
these brave endeavours only prolonged the resistance without affecting the 
result. After losing the greater numl>er of their leaders they were com- 
pelled to retreat behind the lieights and to retire to a tower for telegraphic 
communication which marked the enemy’s centre. There a final bloody 
engagement took place. At last the flags of the 3 rd zouaves and the 39 th 
foot were hoisted on the top of the tower, signal of the victory which the 
Russians thenceforvv’-ard never disputed.^ 

The part taken by the British troops in the final assault is thus 
describeci bj^ the special correspondent of the Timer. 

“ The British line was struggling through the river and xip the heights in 
masses, firm, indeed, but mowed down by the murderous fire of the batteries 
and by mpe, round shot, shell, canister, 8 hot,_ and musketry, from 
some of the guns of the central battery, and from an immense and compact 
mass of Russian infantry. Then commenced one of the most bloody and 
determined struggles in the annals of war. The 2 nd division, led by Sir De 
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L. Evans in the most dashing manner, crossed the stream on the right. The 
7th Fusiliers, led by Colonel Yea, were swept down by fifties. TTie 55lii, 
30th, and 95th, led by Brigadier Pennefather, who was in the thickest of the 
fight, cheering on his men, again and again were checked indeed, but never 
drew back in their onward progress, which was marked by a fierce roll of 
Mini4 musketry; and Brigadier Adams, with the 41st, 47th, and 49tli, bravely 
charged up the lull, and aided them in the battle. Sir George Brown, con- 
spicious on a grey horse, rode in front of his light division, urging them with 
voice and gesture.^ Gallant feUotvs! they were worthy of such a gallant 
chief. The 7th, diminished by one-half, fell back to re-form their columns 
lost for the time; the 23rd, with eight officers dead and four wounded, were 
still rushing to the front, aided by the 19th, 33rd, 77th, and 88th. Down 
went Sir George in a cloud of dust in front of the battery. He was soon up 
and shouted, ‘ 23rd, I’m all right. Be sure I’ll remember this day/ and led 
them on again, but in the shock produced by the fall of their chief the gallant 
regiment suffered terribly while paralysed for a moment. Meantime the 
Guards, on the right of the light division, and the brigade of Highlanders 
were storming the heights on the left. Their line was almost as regular as 
though they were in Hyde Park. Suddenly a tornado of round and grape 
rushed through f^om the terrible battery, and a roar of musketr}^ from behind 
thinned their front ranks by dozens. It was evident that we were just able 
to contend against the Russians, favoured as they were by a great position. 
At this very time an immense mass of Ru^ian infantry were seen moving 
down towards the battery. They halted. It was the crisis of the day. 
Sharp, angular, and solid, they looked as if they were cut out of the solid rock. 
It w^as beyond all doubt that if our infantry, harassed and thinned as they 
were, got into the battery they would have to encounter again a formidable 
fire, which they were but ill calculated to bear. Lord^ Raglan saw the diffi- 
culties of the situation. He asked if it would be possible to get a couple of 
guns to bear on these masses. The reply was, ^ Yes,’ and an artillery officer 
(Colonel Dixon) brought up two guns to fire on the Russian squares. The 
first shot missed, but the next, and the next, and the next cut through the 
ranks so cleanly, and so keenly, that a dear lane could be seen for a moment 
through the square. After a few rounds the square became broken, wavered 
to and fro, broke, and fled over the brow of the Iffil, leading behind it six or 
seven distinct lines of dead, lying as close as possible to each other, marking 
the passage of the fatal messengers. Tliis act relieved our infantry' of a 
deadly incubus, and they continued their magnfficent and fearful progre^ up 
the hill. The duke encouraged Ms men by voice and example, and proved 
himself worthy of his proud command and of the royal race from which he 
comes. ' Highlanders,’ said Sir C. Campbell, ere they came to the charge, 

‘ don’t pull a trigger till you’re within a yard of the Russians! ’ Tiiey charged, 
and well they oloeyed their chieftain’s ’^Aish; Sir Colin had his horse shot under 
him, but his men took the battery at a bound. The Russians rushed out, 
and left multitudes of dead behind them. The Guards had stormed the right 
of the battery ere the Highlanders got into the left, and it is said the Scots 
Fusilier Guards were the first to enter. The second and light division crowned 
the heights. The French turned the guns on the hill against the flying mas^, 
which the cavalry in vain tried to cover. A few faint struggles from the 
scattered infantry, a few rounds of cannon and musketry and the enemy fled 
to the south-east, leaving three generals, three guns, 700 prisoners, and 4,000 
wounded behind them. The battle of the Alma was won. It is won with a 
loss of nearlv 3,000 killed and wounded on our side. The Russians’ retreat 
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was covered by their cavalry, but if we had had an adequate force we could 
liave captured many guns and multitudes of prisoners.’^ 

It appears from papers found in Prince Metushikov’s carriage, that he had 
fountec! on holding his position on the Alma for at least three weeks. He had 
erected scaffolds from which his ladies might vi(nv the military exploits during 
the period of obstruction he had jDrovided for the invading force, but he was 
hurried away in the midst of a flying army, in a little more than three hours, 

THE SEIZURE OF BALAKLAVA (1854 A.D.) 

Without sufficient cavalry, and having oxhjuisted the ammunition of the 
artillery, the allies did not pursue the defeated foe; but rested for a couple of 
days, to recruit the able-bodied, succour the wounded, and bury the dead. 
Then they went forward towards Sebastopol A cliange now took place, as 
remarkable an incident as any in the campaign. Ix^arning that the enemy 
iiad established a work of some force on the and that this river could 

not readily be rendered a means of communication wiili the fleet, and calcu- 
lating that preparations would be made for the; d(vfencc of Sebastopol chiefly 
on the north side, the commanders resolved to changes the lino of operations, 
to turn the whole position of Sebastopol, and CHtaldish tluunselves at Balak- 
lava. After resting for a couple of days, they start (h I on the march, turned to 
the left after the first night's bivouac, and struck across a woody country, 
in wliich the troops had to steer their way by compass; regained an open 
road from Bagteheserai to Balaklava; encoimtercHl tilnn-e at Khutor Mack- 
enzia (Mackenzie’s Farm) a part of the Ilussian army, wbioh fhul in conster- 
nation at the unexpected meeting; and were in posscission of Balaklava on 
the 26th — within four days afterleaving the hcjiglits above the Alma. Thus 
an important post was occupied withoiic a blow. 

Balaklava is a close port, naturally cut by the waters in the living rock; 
so deep that the bowsprit of a sliip at anchor can almost be touclied on shore, 
so strong that the force possessing it could retain communication with the sea 
in spite of any enemy. It is a proof of Menshikov’s want of foresight, or of 
his extreme weakness afxer the battle of the 2()th, that Balaklava was left 
without effectual defence. The change of operations reminds one of Nelson's 
manoeuvre at the Nile, in attacking the enemy ou the shore side, where the 
ships were logged with lumber and. unprepared for action. 

By this date, however, the allies were destined to sustain a grave loss, in 
the departme of Marshal Saint-Arnaud. The French commander-in-chief had 
succeeded in three achievements, each one of which would be sufficient to 
mark the great soldier. He had thrown his forces into the bai.tle on the Alma 
with all the ardour of which his countrymen are ca.pable, but with that perfect 
command which the great general alone retains. He had succeedcsd in excit- 
ing the soldierly fire of the French, and yet in preserving the friendliest feelings 
towards their rivals and allies, the English. He had succeeded in retaining 
his place on horseback, notwithstanding mortal agonies that would have sub- 
dued the courage, or at least the physical endurance, of any other man. 
Many can meet death, numbers can sustain torture ; but the power of holding 
out in action against the depressing and despairing mis^vings of internal 
maladies, is a kind of resolution which nature confers upon very few indeed, 
and amongst those very few Marshal Saint-Arnaud will be ranked as one of 
the most distinguished. He was succeeded in the command of the French 
army by General Canrobert, and died at sea on the 29th. By this event 
Lord Raglan became commander-in-chief of the allied forces in the Crimea. 
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THE ADVANCE ON SEBASTOPOL 

, Had Marshal Saint-Arnaud lived, it is hardly to be doubted that he would 
have attempted to take Sebastopol by the suinniary process of breaciiing and 
storming instead of the slower one of a regular siege. The former plan might 
have been sudsessful, for it is now known, upon the authority of the Russians 
themselves, that when the allies first broke ground before the fortress its prepa- 
rations for resistance were very incomplete. On the other hand, events have 
too painfully demonstrated that the force with which the siege was under- 
taken was totally inadequate, both in numbers and weight of metal. It was 
not sufficient to invest the place on every side, or to hinder the garrison of one 
of the strongest fortresses in the world from receiving unlimited reinforce- 
ments and supplies of all kinds. Hence, to use General Peyronnet Thomp- 
son’s homely lout very apt illustration, the operations before Sebastopol have 
hitherto been like the work of drawing a badger out of one end of a box, with 
an interminable series of badgem entering at the otW. 

The position occupied by the English before Sebastopol was to the right of 
the French, at a distance of six miles from their ships. They held the s ummi t 
of a ridge, whenc§ at long range, they could fire with some effect on the Russian 
outworks; but as they descended the slope, their force was broken in two or 
three parts, while they were exposed to a fire like that which destroyed so 
many brave men at the Alma. The French, on the left, rested on Cape 
Chersonesiis, and were within three miles of their ships, in a position where, 
though they might suffer from the fire of the garrison, they were protected 
from the attacks of the Russian army in the field. The attack on the place 
by the land batteries and by the ships began on the 17th of October. The 
Russians had closed the entrance to the harbour by sinking two^ ships of the 
line and two frigates (they subsequently sank all the rest of their fleet), and 
the fire of the allied ships at long range produced so very little effect, whilst the 
casualities sustained by them were so disproportionate to the damage they 
inflicted, that the experiment was not repeated. 

Eight days afterwards the Russians in turn became the assailants, A 
large reinforcement having been received under Liprandi, that general was 
detached to the Tchernaia with some 30,000 troops to attack our rear. The 
peculiarity of the position of the allied army fac^tated its efforts. It has 
already been explained that Balaklava is at some distance from the lines of the 
besiegers. The road connecting the two runs through a gorge in the heights 
whicii constitute the rear of the British position, and which overlook Ihe small 
grassy plain that lies to the north of the inlet of Balaklava. The^po^^on 
of the port and the connecting road are essential to the success of the siege. 
To defend them, Lord Raglan had placed a body of marines and sailors with 
some heavy guns on the heights above the village and landing place' of Balak- 
lava; beneath the heights he had stationed the 93rd Highlanders, under Sir 
Colin Campbell, who barred the road down to the village. The plain ranmng 
northward towards the Tchernaia is intersected by a low, irregular lid^j 
about two mdles and a half from the village, and running nearly at right ai^^ 
to the rear of the heights on the north-western slopes of which lay the Biitish 
a^m 3 ^ This ridge in the plain was defended by four redouhte, intervening 
between the Tchernaia and the British cava^ encamped on the southam 
part of the plain; and the rising groimd in their rear was held by the zoua^, 
who had entrenched themselves at right angles with the redoubts. Ine 
extreme right of oui’ position was on the road to ICamara; the eentare about 
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Kadakoi, with the Turkish redoubts ia front; the left on the eastern slopes 
of the high lands running up to the Inkerman ravine. ^ 

THE BATTLE OF BALAKLAYA 

Tlie object of the Russians was to turn the riglit and Balaklava, burn 
the shipping in the port, and, cutting oft' our coninmnication with the sea 
establish themselves in our rear. To accomplish this, (k^neral Liprandi 
gathered up his troops behind the (khilcs a,t Tcdiorgun on the Tchernaia. 
Here, having previously reconnoitred our position, he divided his forces oti 
the morning of the 25th of October, directing one body by the great military 
road, the other by Kamara, and debouedung upon the'pliiiu near the Turkish 
redoubts. The redoubts were armed witli two or thr(‘(i heavy ship-guns, and 
each manned by about 250 Turks. The Russians cotning on with tlie (lawn, 
some 12,000 strong, with from tlnrty to forty field-guns, atlacdced the redoubts 
with horse artillery, and carried them in succession; the Turks firing a few 
shots, and then flying in disorder under a fire of artilkjry and the swords of 
the Cossacks. Sir Colin Campbell, aroused by the firing, instantly drew up 
the 93rd in front of the village of Kadakoi; and the affrighted Turks rallied 
for a moment on the flanks of that “living wall of brass,” to. use the language 
of a French writer, presented by the Highlanders. But th (5 redoubts being 
taken, the enemy’s artillery advanced and opem^d fire; and the cavalry came 
rapidly up. As the 93rd was within range, Sir Colin Campbell drew tliem a 
little backward behind the crest of the hill The British cavalry lay to the 
left of the Highlanders, and a large body of Russian cavalry menacMjd both, 
The larger sc'iction went towards the encam])ment of the British cavalry, and 
were met at once by the heavy brigiLdt>, under Cemuiil Scarlett. A brief but 
brilliant encounter followed: for a moment tiic Greys and h^nniskillens in the 
first line seemed swallowed uj), in anotlnu' they reappeared victorious. The 
long, dense line of the Russian horse had lapped over their flanks; but the 
second British line, consisting of the 4th and 5th Dragoons, charging, the 
Russians were broken and rapidly made off. Wliile this was proiaxKling, a 
body of some 400 cavalry rode at the Highlanders, who, not deigning to form 
square, mounted the crest of the hill, behind which they had taken shelter, 
fired in line two deep, and sent the enemy flying. 

But the fighting was not yet over. Seven guns taken in the redoubts yet 
remained m the possession of the enemy; and Lord Raglan sent an order to 
Lord Lucan to prevent the enemy from carrying off tne guns, if possible. 
The order was wrongly interpreted as a peremptory order to charge, and in 
that sense it was repeated by Lord Lucan to Lord Cardigan, who obeyed it 
and charged into the very centre of the enemy’s position, with a desperate 
sacrifice of men, but not without inflicting severe blows upon the enemy. 
Nor was the loss of life entirely a waste. To the Russians the incident proved 
the unm^easured daring of the foe they had to face; to the British troops it 
showed me lengths to which discipline and fldelity can be carried. The light 
cavalry brigade mustered 607 salores that morning; in the twenty minutes 
occupied by the charge and the return, they lost 335 horses, and liacl nearly 
as many officers and men killed or wounded. The heavy dragoons and the 
Chasseurs d Afnque covered the retreat of the bleeding remnant of this daring 
band. It was now nearly noon: the fourth division, under Sir George Cath- 
cart, and the first (iivision, under the Duke of Cambridge, had come up; and 
AT abandoned all the redoubts, except the furthest one to the right. 

Nothing more was done tliat day. Looking to the extent of the position pre- 
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viously occupied^ Lord Raglan detennmed to contract Ms line of defence to 
the immediate vicinity of Balaklava and the steeps in the right rear of the 
British army. 

» Next day the enemy sallied forth from Sebastopol, 7000 or 8000 strong 
and attacked the right flank of the British army; but, steadily met by the 
second division under Sir De Lacy Evans, supported by the brigade of Guards 
a regiment of Rifles, two guns from the light division, and two French battal- 
ions, the Russians were gallantly repelled, and then chased down to the slope, 
with a loss of some 600 killed and wounded, and 80 prisoners. 


THE BATTLE OF INEIERMAN (NOVEMBER 5TH, 1854) 

Another fierce engagement, the most important of all in which the bellig- 
erents had yet been engaged, took place on the 5th of November. For some 
days previously the Russians, who already possessed a l^e force in the pro- 
longed fortifications, and others to the rear of the allies in the neighbourhood 
of Balaklava, had been observed to receive large reinforcements, w^hich, added 
to Liprandi’s corps on the Russian left, of 30,000 or more, and the garrison, 
would probably justify Lord Raglan’s estimate of 60,000 men arrayed against 
the allies on the memorable 5th of November. To augment the weight of the 
force brought down to crush the besiegers, the now useless army of the Danube 
had been withdrawn from Moldavia, leaving Bessarabia still defended by its 
special army, but not, it is supposed, entirely exhausting the reinforcements 
to be brought from the interior. The effort of Menshikov to throw his strength 
into a succession of powerful and, if possible, decisive blows, is shown by the 
advance of Dannenberg’s army in the very lightest order, augmenting the 
numbers about Sebastopol without much regard either to their equipment or 
provision. The aim was to bear down by accumulated pressure ; and it was 
with such a view that the batteries resumed the bombardment of the allies in 
their besieged camp, a strong force from the garrison moved out to act with 
Dannenberg’s army, and Liprandi made a feint, that might have been, had it 
succeeded, a penetrating attack towards the rear; and as it was, it did busy a 
portion of the British and French forces. Thus the allies were to be occupied 
all round, while the weak, unintrenched, and unfortified point in their position 
towards the valley of the Inkerman was to be penetiat^ by a force of great 
weight and momentum.^ 

The English encampments were established between Earabehiaia and the 
valley of the Tchemaia, on a plateau called Inkerman, wMch two ravine 
nai rowed at the south in a way which made it a kind of isthmus. Two strong 
Russian columns, consisting together of thirty-six thousand men, conver^a 
in this direction. The first came out from Karabelnaia; the second descended 
from the heights on the opposite bank of the Tchemaia and crossed that river 
near its mouth in the bay. 

They had to join in order to turn the English camp and take it from the 
back. Their movements were badly planned; each acted on its own initiarive 
instead of joining. However, the English were in extreme danger. The 
Karabelnaia column surprised one of their divisions and nearly overwhelmed 
it by force of numbers. With a small reinforcement the English disputed 
every inch of ground with desperation and the stru^le was prolonged thimigh 
rain and fog, till the Russian general Soimonov was morta'ly wounded; fear 
struck his battalions: they ceased to advance, then retreated, not receiving 
any orders, and did not return to the combat. 
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The column which came from the opposite side of the Tchernaia, and 
which General Pavlov commanded, had in the meantime commenced 
attack on the other part of the English camp, tiere were furious shoclns and 
long alternations of success and defeat. Although the Engiisli right had be^n 
joined by their left, having got rid of the Karabelnaifi column, the inequality 
of numbers was still great. The English had driven back the advance guard 
of Pavlov’s column to the valley of tlie Tchornaia; but the greater pai'i of this 
column, supported by an immense artillery (nearly one hundred guns) pushed 
forward its closely serried battalions with such violence, that in the end they 
were masters of an earthwork, which protected the right side of the Endish 
camp (a battery of sand bags). 

Had the Russians remained in tins position, the allies would have lost the 
day. Till then the English had made it their pride to keep up the struggle 
without the help of the French. There was not a moment to lose; two of 
their generals were killed, several no longer able to fight; the soldiers were 
exhausted. Lord Raglan called the French, who were awaiting the signal. 

General Bosquet, who commanded the corps nearest the English, sent out 
the first two battalions he had at hand. It would have been too late if the 
enemy had passed the fortification they had seized and had extended beyond 
the isthmus. The Russians had been less active tlmn brayc. The French 
foot soldiers renewed the marvellous charge of the English cavalry at Balak- 
lava. In their vehemence, they drove the greater number of the Russians 
far behind the battery of sand bags; they were repulsed in tlicir turn by the 
mass of the enemy; but the movement of the laiter had nevertheless been 
checked. The Russian leaders were not able to manaaivre promptly enough 
tc place themselves, as they might have done, between the I^higlish and the 
new remforcements of French. 


The French battalions arrived in double quick time with that agility 
already shown at Alma by the soldier trained in African wars. The Russians 
repulsed a second attack; they succumbed under a third made with more 
reinforcements. One of their regiments was procipitai(ai by the French 
zouaves and turcos from the summit of the rocks into a deep ravine where it 
was shattered. The rest of the Russian troops made a slow and painful 
retreat under the terrible fire of the French artillery. 

This sanguinary day cost the Russians twelve thousand mem, killed, 
wounded, or missmg. Ihe English lost about twenty-six lumdnHl men, the 
French seventeen to eighteen hundred. Beside their decisive intervention 
on the plat^u of Inkerman, the French troops had repulsed a sortie of the 
garrison at Sebastopol 

According to military historians, the check of the Russians was due, to a 
great extent, to their want of mobility and their incapacity for manoeuvring; 
.he peckntic and circumstantial tactics imposed on them by Nicholas only 
served to hinder them in presence of the enemy. 

The aUies, ^'ictorioua, but suffering after such a victory, suspended the 
Msault and decided to keep on the defensive until the arrival of new forces. 
..hey completed the circumyaJlation which protected the plateau of Chor- 
sonMus, Irom Inkerman to Balaklava; the Russians had retired completely: 

themselves on the town side by a lino of contravallation.^ 
.t,® digging trenches, laying mines, and 

*^® batteries, the Russians, directed by the able 

defences of the city that were already in exist- 

®°®“y ®.’^®®*®‘^ '^®’^ 9“®®- The allies, in spite of 
e sufferings mcident to a severe winter, established themselves more and 
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mi3re securely, ai^d on a strip of sandy coast prepared to defy all the forces of 
the empire of the czar. 

On the 26th of December, 1825, Nicholas had been consecrated by the 
blood of conspirators as the armed apostle of the principle of authority, the 
destroying angel of counter-revolution. This was a part that he played not 
without ^ory for thirty years, having put down the Polish, Hun^rian, and 
Rumanian revdlutions and prevented Prussia from yielding to the seductions 
of the German revolution. He had obstructed if not destroyed the French 
Revolution in all*its legal manifestations, the monarchy of July, the republic, 
and the empire. He had saved the Austrian Empire and prevented the crea- 
tion of a democratic German empire. Like Don Quixote he was chivalrous, 
generous, disinterested, but represented a superannuated principle that was 
out of place in the m(xlem world. Day by day his character as chief of a 
chimerical alliance became more of an anachronism; particularly since 1848 
aspirations of the people had been in direct contradiction to his theories of 
patriarchal despotism. In Europe this contradiction had diminished the 
glory of the czar, but in Russia his authority remained unimpaired owing to 
his successes in Turkey, Persia, Caucasus, Poland, and Hungary. All com- 
plaints against the police were forgotten as well as the restrictions laid on the 
press, and all efforts to control the government in matters of diplomacy, wars, 
and administration were relinquished; it was believed that the laborious 
monarch would foresee everything and bring all affairs of state to a fortunate 
conclusion. Indeed the success of this policy was sufficient to silence the 
opposition offered by a few timid souls, and to furnish justification for blind 
confidence in the existing government. 

The disasters in the East were a terrible awakening; inriiicible as the 
Russian fleet had hitherto been considered, it was obliged to take refuge in its 
own ports or to be sunk in the harbour of Sebastopol. Ihe army had been 
conquered at Alma by the allies and at Silistria by the despised Tmks; a body 
of western troops mty thousand strong was insolently established before 
Sebastopol, and of the two former allies Prussia was neutral and Austria had 
turned traitor. The enforced silence of the press for the last thirty years had 
favoured the committal of dishonest acts by employes, the ormnisation of the 
army had been destroyed by administrative comiption. JEverything had 
been expected of the government, and now the Crimean War intervened and 
threatened complete bankruptcy to autocracy; absolute patriarchal monarchy 
was obliged to retreat before 'the Anglo-French invasion. The higher the 
hopes entertained for the conquest of Constantinople, the deliverance oi 
Jerusalem and the extension of the Slavonic empire, tie more cmel the disap- 
pointment. At this moment a prodigious activity manifested itself through- 
out Russia, tongues were unloosed, and a great manuscnpt literature was 
passed secretly from hand to hand, bringing audacious accusations agamst the 

government and all the hierarchy of officials: 

Awake, 0 Russia! exhorted one of these anonymous pamphlets; awakt 
from your deep sleep of ignorance and apathy. Long enough we have l^ii 
in bondage to the successors of the Tatar khans; ri^ to your 
before the throne of the despot and demand of him a reckoning for the natioMl 
faster. Tell him plainly that his throne is not God s dtar and that G^s 

your hands the supreme power, and how have you exerted it. Blinded bj 
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foot, and refused to others liberty while you were j^urself slave to passion. 
By your obstinacy and pride you have exhausted Euasia and arme<l the rest 
of the world against her. Bow your haughty head to the dust and implore 
forgiveness, ask advice. Throw yourself upon the mercy of your people; with 
them, lies your only hope of safety!’^ / 

DEATH OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS 1 

The chivalrous soul of the Emperor Nicholas could not reconcile itself to 
the complete wreck of all its political and spiritual ideals, Nicholas hdl a 
sacrifice to his persistent pursuit of traditions bequeathed to him by the 
Alexandrine policy of the last decade. 

On the 2nd of March, 1855, Russia, and all European, nations, were dis- 
mayed by the unexpected, news of the sudden death of the emperor Nicholas. ^ 
“ Serve Russia 1” were his last words to his son and heir. “ I wished to over- 
come all national afflictions, to leave you a peaceful, well-organised and happy 
empire. * . Providence has ordained otherwise I ''f 

ESTIMATE OF NICHOLAS 

Skrino,^ reviewing the life of Nicholas in tho light i)f the evolutionary 
philosophy of our own time, declares that tho autocrat failed because in 
a progressive century ho had become an anachronism. Ho bolioves, how- 
ever, that Nicholas 1. died as grandly as ho had lived, in tho firm assurance 
that he had done his duty. While he ruled his subjects with a rod of 
iron, he was ever ready to serve them with an unsc-lfishnoss which has 
no parallel in history. 

Sweeping assertions such as these are usually to bo taken with some 
measure of allowance. In tho present case wo inay quote, by way of 
antidote, the estimate of Nicholas that appeared in tho London Times 
of March 3rd, 1855: “In the long array of history, and among those figures 
dimly seen along the ages of the post which bear imporishablo traces of 
their guilt and their doom, nono stands a more visible mark of retributive 
justice than he who has abruptly passed from tho scono of human allairs, 
Nicholas ascended the throne in the prime of life, and lie won his crown by 
his own daring composure in the face of groat dangers. Tho conduct of tho 
Emperor Nicholas^ during those eventful and perilous years, from 1848 to 
1851, raised him higher than he had ever stood before ; he was regarded as 
one of the wisest, as well as one of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe, 
and those even who detested his despotic government could not deny that 
he had shown moderation, temper, and a strong desire for peace. No 
sovereign ever succeeded in inspiring his own subjects of the Muscovite race 
with a more fanatical attachment to his person, and it b perfectly true that 
wherever the lofty stature and imperial port of the czar was seen throughout 
hb dominions, he was hailed as a demigod rather than as a man. Hb pride 
rose with his station and his power, and at times he seemed possessed with 
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liall acinations acting upon a mystical and excitable nature, as if lie indeed 
transcended the appointed limits of all liumaii greatness. 

“ By what marvellous fatality, by what infatuation could it then happen 
that a ruler of men already past the illusions of youth, versed in the affairs 
of Europe, and professedly solicitous to maintain the constituted order of 
things, suddenly descended from his exalted ^sition, committed acts of 
astonishing imprudence and injustice, destroyed nis own influence through- 
out the world, and died at last without a friend ? He was warned early, 
frequently, and emphatically, that if he failed to control that indomitable 
pride which gave a pernicious import to his smallest actions, he would, fall 
under the ban of Europe ; and it is impossible to doubt that the agonising 
sense of humiliation and remorse at the loss of all he had reason to prize 
has terminated his life. It is one of the most solemn and forcible examples 
of the tie which links human greatness to human frailty ; and throughout 
all future time the reign of Nicholas of Kussia will he remembered as an 
instance of the miserable ending of a career which has been sacrificed to bad 
and destructive passions, when it might have been prolonged in peace, good 
fame, and honour.” « 
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CHAPTER XII 

ALEXANDER 11, THE CZAR LIBERATOR 

[18G54«81 AJxJ 

In recalling to memory all tliat tlio Eunaian nation paflBOd tlxrough 
during the reign of the emperor Alexander 11, and comparing the 
position and condition of lluasia at the end of the reign with what 
they were in the heginning, it is impowihle not to marvel at the be- 
neficent change which took place throughout all the branches of 
national life during that short space of time. The llbemtion of the 
peasants from the dependence of serfdom, which had weighed on 
them for some centuries, and the organisation of their existence, the 
abolition of shameful and cruel corporal punishmonta, the introduc- 
tion of provincial and territorial institutions, of the self-govern- 
ment of towns, the new tribunals and general military Bcrvice, 
without mentioning other leas important wforms, Innovations and 
improvements accomplished hy the will of the Cififtr Liberator, had an 
immeasurable influence upon the intellectual and moral reg^mcration 
of the people, and, it may he said, gave to Eussia a complete inward 
revival — A, A. Shumako,** 

Boen in 1818, Alexander came to power at the age of thirty-seven under 
circumstances of the greatest diflQculty both at home and abroad. Your 
burden will be a heavy one,” his father had said to him when dying. Alex- 
ander’s first care was to terminate under honourable conditions the war that 
was exhausting Russia. At the news of the death of Nicholas the value of 
stocks and bonds rose in every exchange in Europe; and the general peaceful 
mood was not disturbed by the new emperor’s proclamation that he would 
endeavour to carry out the views of his illustrious predecessors, Peter, Cath- 
erine, the beloved Alexander, and our father of imperishable memory.” A 
new conference took place at Vienna between the representatives of Austria, 
Russia, and the two western powers, France demanded the neutralisation of 
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-the^lack Sea, or limitation of the naval powers that the czar might place 
there. “ Before limiting our forces,” replied Gortehakov and Titov, the rep- 
resentatives of Russia, “ take from us Sebastopol! ” 

The siege continued. Sardinia in its turn sent 20,000 men to the East. 
Ausfria agreed to defend the principalities against Russia, and Prussia agreed 
to support Austria. On the 16th of May P61issier succeeded Canrobert as 
general.-in-chieft)f the French forces. During the night of the 22nd of May 
the Russians made two sorties, which were repulsed; all the allied forces occu- 
pied the left bahC of the Tchemaia, and an exp^ition was sent out which 
destroyed the military posts of Kertch and Jenikale, occupied the Sea of 
Azov, and bombarded Taganrog, leaving the Russians no route by which to 
receive supplies save that of Perekop. The Turks occupied Anapa and incited 
the Circassians to revolt. 

P61issier had announced that he would gain possession of Sebastopol, and 
on the 7th of June he took by storm the Mamelon Vert (Green Hillock) and 
the Ouvrages Blancs (White Works), on the 18th he sent the French to attack 
Malakov and the English to lay siege to the great Redan, but both expedi- 
tions were repulsed with a loss of 3,000 men. On the 16th of August the 
Italian contingent distinguished itself in the battle of Traktlr on the Tcher- 
naia. The last day of SAastopol had arrived. Eight hundred and seventy- 
four cannon directed their thunder against the bastions^ and the city; and 
the Russians, who displayed a stoical intrepidity that nothing could shake, lost 
18,000 men from the effects of the bombardment alone. A million and a. 
half of projectiles were thrown upon the city. The French had dug 80 
kilometres of trenches and sunk 1,251 metres of mines before the Mast bas- 
tion alone, and their parallels had been extended to within thirty metres of 
Malakov. Under a terrible fire, the noise of which could be heard at a dis- 
tance of a hundred kilometres, the Russian bastions crumbled away, and their 
artillerists and reserve soldiers fell by thousands. Kormlov, Istomin, and 
Nakhimov succumbed. The besieged had not even time to substitute good 
cannon for those that had been damaged, and could scarcely acconmlish the 
burial of their dead. The very eve of the crisis that was to end all had 

arrived.^ , 

During the protracted siege of Sebastopol death had claimed Marahal Samt- 
Arnaud; the French commander* general Canrobert succeeded him, and he 
was now superseded by General Pllissier, Lord Raglan had fallen a victim 
to cholera, and General Simppn was now in command of the English army. 

In these weary months ‘of waiting there had been many sanguinary 
encounters both by day and by night, and repeated bombardments. But it 
was not until September the 8th, 1855, that the grand assault was made.^^ 

THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL 

At half-past eleven in the morning (September 8) all the trenches before 
the Karabel faubourg were occupied by the attacking fon^. Pdlissier, sur- 
rounded by his staff, was installec. on the Green l^melon. In the sixth para^ 
lei was Bosquet, attentive to everything and influencing everyone around 
him by his calm energy. The troops, excited, eager, with their clothes loos- 
ened so as to fight the better, filled beforehand with the rage of battMfor 
the long siege had tried their patience), impatiently awaited the si^al. Erom 
time to time bayonets showed above the parapets. Down with the^ bay- 
onets,” shouted Bosquet, who feared to reveal to the enemy the position of 
the French; then he added more gently: “Have patience! the tune will 
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€ome.” It had as a fact almost come, being now on th<;» stroke of n<Jon. 

Forward 1” cried Bosquet, and immediately his colours as commandant 
were planted on the parallel The order flew from mouth to mouth; drums 
beat, trumpets soundled; the officers with naked swords led their troops out 
of the trenches, ‘ 

The Malakov garrison at that time was composed of 600 artillery, 
certain militiamen or workmen, and 1400 infantry belongirtg to the Mod- 
lin. Praga and Zamosc regiments. After being prepared for an attack at 
daybreak the garrison was no longer upon the alert. Only the gunners 
remained by their guns, with a few riflemen along the ramparts. All the rest 
were hidden in their bomb-proof shelters and were about finishing their din- 
ner. Having become accustomed to alarms, they wore resting at comparative 
ease, and, yielding to that lassitude which often overtakes tlic mind and will 
after a night of anxious watching. They did not move except to salute the 
commandant of the fort, General Bessau, who was making an examination of 
the casemates and bestowing the cross of St. George on the most deserving. 
Suddenly, on the stroke of noon, the sharp crack of the Fi’ench rifles rent the 
air, and the zouaves in their brilliantly coloured uniforms were seen bounding 
up the Malakov slopes. ^'The French are upon us! We are attacked!'^ 
cried the guard. Before the defenders of the nastion had even had time to 
pick up their arms, the zouaves had thrown themselves on the work, Tliey 
cleared the fosse, and without waiting for ladders scaled the escarj) and pre- 
cipitated themselves through the embrasures. The Russian gutmers stood 
to their guns, defending themselves with stones, pickaxes, and sponges. 
Meantime the men of the Modlin regiment rushed from their shelters and 
massed themselves towards the front of the fort. There took place on(5 of 
those hand-to-hand fights, so rare in the history of battles, a desperate, mer- 
fight, full of terrible episodeo. But the Russians were hampered by 
their long cloaks; the assailants, more active than they, dodged the blows of 
their enemies, surrounded them, closed with them, and little by little gained 
ground. The number of assailants momentarily 11101*60864, Immediately 
following the zouaves, almost side by side with them, appeared a battalion of 
the 7th line regiment, supporting the African troops with energy and bravery. 
General Bessau fell, mortally wounded, nearly all the other Russian leading 
officers were killed. Pressed and outflanked on every side the besieged fell 
back, surrendering the terre-plein, and retiring beyond the first traverses, 
and the colours of the 1st zouaves were hoisted on the captured redoubt. 
The battle had lasted only half an hour. 

During this same space of time Dulac's division had invaded the Little- 
Redan and driven back the riflemen as far as the second enceinte; whilst La 
Motterouge’s division took possession of the curtain between the Malakov 
and the Little Redan. From this post of observation the commander-in-chief 
had seen the French eagle ]Dlanted on the Malakov; he had also witnessed the^ 
triumphant passage of Dulac's and La Motterouge's divisions. Immediately 
he hoisted the queen’s colours on the Green Mamelon. This was the signal 
for which the English were waiting. 

At the sight of it they poured out of their trenches; with the intrepid 
coolness characteristic of their temperament and their country. First came* 
their rifles, next the men with scaling ladders, then the attacking eolumna 
composed of the light division and the 2nd division. In making th^ attack 
our allies were at a double disadvantage; in the first place the Russians were 
on the alert throughout the length of their line of defence, and, secondly, a 
distance of 200 yards lay between them and the Great Redan. A murderoua 
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firfe greeted them, and before they could reach the work the ground was 
strewn with their red coats. They continued to advance notwithstanding, 
doubled to the fosse, scaled it, drew up their ladders, reached the now almost 
demolished salient-angle and routed the battalions of the Vladimir regiment. 
Before them stretched a great space, open and exposed; beyond it were the 
bomb-proof shelters from which the Hussians kept up their hottest and best 
directed fire. Vainly the attacking party strove to push their imder taking 
further: vainly even did they strain every nerve to maintain the ground they 
had gained. After an hour and a half of 
futile attempts they fell back on their 
trenches. 

Whilst the English were being foiled 
at the Great Eedan, Levaillant’s division 
approached the central bastion at about 
two o’clock and met with no better fate. 

At first Couston's brigade succeeded in 
getting possession of the Schwartz redoubt, 
to the left of the bastion; it even fought 
a battle in the gully known as the Town 
Gully. But the commanding ofi&cer was 
wounded, reinforcements arrived for the 
enemy, and it was brought back to the 
foremost parallels. To the right of the bas- 
tion Trocliu’s brigade had invaded the 
Bielkine lunette and gained the bastion 
itself, but could no longer maintain its ad- 
vantage. Like General Couston, General 
Trochu was wounded, and the Russian 
reprisals shattered his unhappy regiments. 

A second attempt was not more happy, 
and orders came from the commander-in- 
chief forbidding a continuance of such 
bloody efforts. 

And indeed where was the use - of per- 
sisting against the town when the princi- 
pal engagement had been fought in the Karabel faubourg, an engagement 
which, according to whether it* succeeded or failed, would save or compromise 
everything else? 

At the Little Redan fortune had made the French columns pay^ dearly 
for their early success. Barely mistress of tl^ bastion, Dulac’s division had 
been assailed by a heavy fire from the batteries of the Maison-en-Croix and of 
the three vessels moored in the roads. Moreover the Russians had brought 
up a large number of field-pieces to all the more favourable points, whilst a 
considerable number of reserve troops debouched from the Uchakov gully. 
Outnumbered, crushed by showers of missiles, and finally compelled to evacu- 
ate a redoubt filled with their dead, our troops had retired to their place-oi- 
arms. At the curtain La Motterouge’s division had itself given way before the 
attacks of the enemy. New columns were formed from the debris of Samt- 
Pol’s brigade, which had already lost its general, de Marolles’ brigade, and 
the guards division. A little later arrived at full gallop two batten^ of the 
Lancaster artillery which, by the hotness of their fire, strove to work havoc 
in the enemy’s columns, and, above all, to disperse the fog. The Little Redan 
was taken, lost, retaken, abandoned. The bloodshed was terrific. General 
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de MsiFoIIgs wfis killed, Generals Bourbaki, Bisson, Mellinet and do Pontc^^ 
wounded, the latter mortally; the trenches wwe so hea;?^ with de^ that 
it was almost impossible to move in them. Atop of all tiis General Bosouet 
was wounded in the right side by the bursting o . a shell. He was obliged to 
relinquish liis command, and a rumour even got about that' he was dying. 
SKortly £tft6r & loud, report wes IigeixI froixi tno uircctiou of tuc (uirtfun- A 
DOwder“niE£Ezine lifid exploded, clfliiming fresh, victims, (jcnbri^il de ki Mot- 
terouge was among the wounded. So many casualties, the loss ot so many 
officers the difficulty of fighting in a narrow space choked up with dead and 
dvine even extreme exhaustion, all combined to dissuade from a renewed 
attack on the Little Redan. Only a portion of La Motterouge’s division par- 
tially held its own on the ramparts. , , ,, ,, t , ,, 

It was now three o’clock. Judging only by the results aa a whole the 
allies had to count more disappointments than successes. The Iiaiglish had 
been beaten back at the Great Redan. The central bastion withstood all 
attacks And finally, in the Karabel faubourg the Little Redan, already 
carried had just slipped from our grasp. But, notwithstonding, there waa 
more joy than depression amongst those surrounding the commander- in-chief. 
All eyes were turned obstinately towards the Mahuiov. Were the Malakov 
safely held, not only would the other checks be made good but the advantage 
of the day would rest with the allied army; for the occupation of this domi- 
nant position would render all further resistance impoHsible. Now, accord- 
ing to all accounts, MacMahon was keeping safe hold of his prize and strength- 
ening himself there. , , , . » , . i- t 

He had maintained his position, God only knows at what cost of valour. 
We have related how the terre-plein fell into the hands of tlie allies, and how 
this brilliant success had determined the great attai'k. But inside the work, 
fortified and improved with so much care during the long days of Hiege, the 
Russians had thrown up a multitude of traverses beneath whicli were their 
bomb-proof shelters, which formed all over the fort so many trenches emy 
of defence. The salient-angle once occupied, it would be necessary to carry 
one by one these traverses behind which were drawn up what remained of 
the Modlin regiment and the Braga and Zamosc battalions. Happily Gen- 
eral MacMahon had recalled the 2nd, Vinoy’s, division. Thanks to these 
reinforcements he had been enabled to force back the enemy, dislodge them 
from their positions and dnve them towards the gorge of the redoubt. 

There an engagement had taken place more terrible than any throughout 
the day. Driven to bay at the extremity of the work, the Eussiana had, by 
a series of heroic rushes, attempted to retake the fort, the veritable palladium 
of their city. Whilst MacMahon hastily ordered up Wimpfen’s lirigade, and 
tixe zouaves of the guard, in short all the^ reserves, the Muscovite officers 
sacrificed themselves one after the other in their efforts to avert a total 
defeat. First it was General Lisenko with a few remnants of the Warsaw, 
Briansk and leletz regiments; then General Krulov with four battalions of 
the Ladoga reg^iment ; lastly General luverov with the same men newly led 
on to battle. Lisenko was mortally wounded, Krulov dangerously so, luve- 
rov killed. In the end the Malakov gorge was ours. The engineers began 
at once to put it in a state of defence: the capitulation of the little garrison 
of the tower, isolated in the midst of the fort, completed the victory. A 
supreme effort made a little later by General de Martinau with the Azov and 
Odessa regiments only served to demonstrate the powerlessuess of our ene- 
mies to wrest the magnificent prize from us. 

And magnificent it certainly was. The corpses heaped around the for- 
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tr£3s showed plainly enough the Russians' obstinate intention to defend or 
re-capture it. Nbtwithstanding the fact that our triunaph was complete the 
fusillade had not ceased. There were still certain volunteers risking their 
lives around the Mamelon, meditating some desperate stroke. ‘^Give us 
cartridges,” they cried: “ Let someone lead us again to battle.” But nearly 
all their officers were either dead or in the amloulances, and the remainder 
scarcely troubled to answer them. Not that they were indifferent to so 
crushing a defeat, but after such desperate figMing an immense weariness 
had overtaken them, and, having done all they could to avert their fate they 
now submitted to it impassively. 

Towards four o'clock Prince Gortchakov arrived on these scenes of con- 
fusion and woe. On receiving the first intelligence of the assault he had 
crossed the roads and had been able to follow all the varying chances of the 
fight. For a long time he surveyed the Karabelnaia, as if to gauge the 
defensive strength of the faubourg; for a yet longer time he contemplated the 
Malakov, so lately the pride of the Russians and now lost to them. Neither 
the still hot firing which killed one of his officers at his side, nor the time 
which jpressed availed to cut short this searching examination. 

At last, judging that the town was no longer tenable, he decided on con- 
summating the sacrifice. The moment seemed to him a favourable one, for 
two reasons: the success gained at the Great and Little Redans and at the 
safeguarded central bastion, had established the honour of the Muscovite 
arms; whereas the extreme weariness of the allies guaranteed that the 
remainder of the day and the ensuing night would be allowed by them to pass 
without further offensive action. The Russian commander-in-chief there- 
fore resolved to evacuate Sebastopol and to make all his troops cross over 
to the northern bank. The idea once conceived he hurried to the Nicholas 
battery to secure the immediate execution of his orders. 

At his post of observation on the Green Mamelon, Pelissicr had learnt of 
MacMahon's signal success, and this great advantage, somewhat counterbal- 
anced it is true by the checks received in other engagements, filled all hearts 
with hope. Nevertheless, by reason of this multitude of engagements, victory 
appeared to be, though probable, still uncertain. Would MacMahon be able 
to maintain his position at the Malakov? Might not some exploding mine 
change the triumph into a catastrophe? Would not the defeated Russians 
defend themselves from behind their second enceinte, in their streets, in their 
houses even? ■ And would not the battle of September 8 have a yet more 
bloody morrow? No answer was forthcoming to these questions, and faces 
that had begun to brighten grew troubled. 

Things were at this stage when, towards the end of the day, General Mar- 
tirnprey turning his glasses towards the town thought he detected an unac- 
customed movement on the great bridge spanning the roads. Glasses were 
passed from hand to hand and, despite the first sliades of evening, long pro- 
cessions of soldiers, waggons, carriages, guns, could be distinctly sedn wend- 
ing their way towards the northern bank. The bridge gave under the weight, 
and shaken by a high wind swayed beneath the swell which from time to time 
submerged and almost swamped it. In spite of this hindrance the march 
continued, whilst ferry-boats filled with people crossed to the northern bank, 
and then returned empty to fetch other passengers. The rapidly falling 
darkness prevented further observation, but the spectators felt no doubt that 
they were watching the retreat of the Russians. 

They had not all retreated, however. At this supreme moment Gort- 
chakov bethought himself of Moscow. Several volunteer corps and several 
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detachments of sappers and marines were left behind, not to give battle tto 
an already victorious enemy, but to level to the dust the cit;f it was no longer 
possible to defend. As night fell the work of devastation was begun. Pow- 
der-magazines were blown up. The cannon and siege trains that could not 
be removed were sunk in the oay. All that remained of the N«rth Sea 8C|Ua- 
dron was sunk; even the Empress Marie was not spared, that splendid vessel 
which was commanded by the glorious Nahkimov at the battle of Sinope. 
Only the war steamers were saved and taken across to the northern bank. 
The blowing up of the Paul battery completed the work of destruction. 
When all wm finished the great bridge was broken up. Then the executors 
of those savage orders departed in boats for the further shore. With them 
went the generals who up to that moment had remained at Sebastopol to 
guard the retreat. Of this number was Count Osten-Sacken, governor of the 

town, who was one of the last to leave, 
as a captain abandons his burning ship 
only w]:ien all the hands have left. 

The explosions of that terrible 
night had kept the allies on the alert 
in their camp, and^ had triumphed over 
their immense fatigue. At daybreak 
ou the 9th of September, Sebastopol, 
already nearly deserted, appeared to 
them as an immense heap of ruins 
from which shot up tongues of flame 
kindled by the incendiaries. I'br a 
long time French and P^nglish contem- 
plated with a mixture of joy and hor- 
ror those ruins which attested the great- 
ness of their triumph and also the 
tenacity of their enemies. Beyond the 
roadstead, on the northern heights, 
ap reared the Russians, vanquished, but 
stid menacing. 

On the morrow, September 10th, 1856 — after 332 days of siege, three 
set battles, and three assaults more bloody even than the battles “-P6U8sier, 
as marshal of France, in the name of the emperor, planted his country’s flag 
among the smoking ruins.® 

With the fall of Sebastopol the war was practically at an end. Hostilities 
continued for some time longer, but neither side won any material advantage, 
The allies were not in complete accord on the question of the continuance of 
the war, England being inclined to push matters to a complete overthrow of 
Russia, while France was ready to talk about terms of peace. Lord Palmers- 
ton himself was a strenuous opponent of peace, and declared that Russia had 
not been sufficiently humbled. At this juncture Prince A. M. Gortchakov, the 
Russian ambassador at Vienna, taking advanta^ of the divided councils of 
the allies, urged Austria to act as peacemaker. The emperor Francis Joseph 
thereupon took the occasion to press upon Russia an acceptance of the four 
conditions on which Turkey was prepared to make peace, backing the com- 
munication with an implied threat of war in case of denial. On January 
16th, 1856, the czar, much against his will, signified his acceptance of Aus- 
trian intervention. The preliminaries of peace were signed on February 1st 
and on the 25th of the same month representatives of the great powers 
assembled at Paris to settle the details of the peace, Negotiations proceeded 
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fur over a month, France and Russia drawing together and Austria insisting 
upon the maximum of Russian cessions. 

Tho Treaty of Paris, as signed March 30th, 1856, was an important 
document in its bearings on international affairs. It provided that Russia 
should restore to Turkey the town and citadel of Kars as well as the other 
parts of tho Ottoman territory of which the Russian troops w’ere in possession. 
Turkey "Should restore to the emperor various towns and ports, including 
Sebastopol and Balaklava, then occupied by the allied troops. Tho neutrality 
of the Black Sea was to bo recognised, it being stipulated that no military- 
maritime arsenals should bo established or maintained on its coasts. It was 
permitted, however, that each of the high contracting parties should be 
allowed to maintain in the Black Sea six steam vessels of 800 tons and four 
steam or sailing vessels of 200 tons. All ships of war of foreign po'wers were 
prohibited entrance to tho Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus. 
The Danube was declared free for commercial navigation, and in order more 
fully to secure such freedom Russia consented to the “rectification” of its 
frontier in Bessarabia ; the territory ceded by Russia being annexed to the 
principality of Moldavia, under the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. 
Wallachia and Sorvia were also to continue subject to the Porte. 

Skriney points out that Russia “ drew her pen as soon as an opportunity 
presented itself'* through the clause having to do with the Black Sea 
neutrality, and that tho “ astuteness of Russian diplomacy scored a decided 
success against England in securing the assertion of articles which limited 
the scope of naval warfare.” Yet these articles did no more than to abolish 
privateering, ensure tho safety of goods under a neutral dag, and of neutral 
goods under tho enemy’s flag ; and to declare that a blockade in order to be 
binding must be offectxve.a 


AMKLIOKATION IN THE CONDITION OF THE SOLDIEK 

On the 26th of August, 1856, the emperor Alexander Nikolaivitch placed 
on his head, in the cathedral of the Assumption at Moscow, the imperial 
crown and received the sacrament of anointing with the Holy Chrism. The 
sacred day of the coronation was one of rejoicing and hitherto unprecedented 
favours and therefore left the moat joyful remembrance in the hearts of 
tho people. 

When he had taken upon himself the imperial crown, the emperor Alex- 
ander 11 immediately set about the preparation of those great administrative 
reforms which were so full of humanity and justice, which made his reign 
illustrious, and which immortalised his name. 

Solicitous for the welfare of his people, the emperor first of all directed 
his attention to the improvement of the condition of the soldier, and entered 
upon a series of reforms in the organisation and administration of that army 
which was so dear to his heart, with the object of raising the moral spirit 
of the troops, of arousing the lower ranks to the consciousness of their dignity, 
and in general of placing the military profession upon its proper elevated 
footing. 

As the preserver of order in the state during times of peace and the 
defender of the country in times of war, the soldier is justly proud of his 
orofession; he should not be given cause for mortification by finding beside 
‘aim in the service men condemned to the ranks as punishment for vicious 
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behaviour. Yet in previous times men were frequently made sokliera 1/ 
way of punishment for some crime instead of beinf!; banishtHl to. the B(‘,ttle- 
ments! fugitives, vagabonds, horse stealers, thksves, swindlers, and such 
vicious persons found a place in the ranks of the army. 

The emperor Alexander II put an end to l.his shameful st;:dc of thing’s: 
by the imperial manifesto of 1860 the enrolment of soldiers as a punishment 
for crimes and offences, an abuse which had at-tained vast dihiensions, was 

abolished anti replaced by other forms 
cf punislunent. ^ Ikit the czar’s chief 
care was to bring to fulfilment his 
most sacred idea, one wbic^h ho chtir- 
ished day and night: to give liberty to 
the peasants who worn dependent as 
serfs upon the landowners; to abolish 
the law of serfdom. Amongst the 
great administrative reforms accom- 
plished during the reign of the em- 
peror AJcjxandcr II, the liberation of 
the pasiints occupies incontestably 
the first place and served as the chief 
foundation for all the reforms that fol- 
lowed. All further changes were di- 
rectly or indirectly called forth by the 
abolition of the kw of serfdom. Tliia 
glorious accomplishment which gave 
new life to Russia, which breathed a 
new soul into the milliom of Russian 
peasantry, was the most important of 
all the great deeds of the emiMsror Al- 
exander 11, and^ the brightest jewel in 
the crown of his glory. 


THU BMA.NCIPATION OF TH® 0BEFB 
(1861 A.n.) 

The predecessors of Alexander 11 
had almady felt all the evils of the 
kw of serfdom and had not unfm- 
quently aimed, if not directly at its 
Volition, at least at the amehoration 
of the position of the peasant serfs and 
their gradual preservation against the arbitrariness of the kndowners' 
authonty. But all these benemsent measures were insufficient for the aboli- 
tion of the firmly established order; they only limited the rights of serfdom, 
put a certain restraint upon it, but did not abolish the right of the possession 
of serfs The glory of the complete emancipation of the peasants from th® 
dependency of serfdom, the gr^t and difficult mitktive of tne entire abolition 
of the law of serfdom in Russk belong wholly to the emperor Alexander 11. 

The 0 uestion of the abolition of the kw of serfdom constituted the chief 
care of tlie emperor Alexander II during the first years of hia reign; aU the 
course of the work in connection with the matter of the peasants testified 
to what firmness of will, immovable convictions and persistency were brou|^t 
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by the emperor himself into this matter which he regarded as '^sacred and 
most vital” for Russia. 

The emperor spoke many times in public on the peasant question during 
the time wJaen the measure was under discussion. The sovereign's speeches 
all displayed his firm, inflexible intention of bringing the work he had con- 
ceived to a successful termination; they had kept up the courage of those 
labouring for the peasantry reforms, attracted the wavering, kept opponents 
in check, and thus had an enormous influence both on public opinion and 
on the course ot local and general work in the matter of peasant reforms. 

The solution of the peasant question, which was of such vital imoortance 
to Russia, presented many difficulties. Of course it would have oeen far 
easier to master the problem if the emperor had desired to solve it as it had 
already been solved in some kingdoms of western Europe, where the peasants 
had been at one time in the same position as the Russian serfs; there the 
peasants had only been declared individuaUy free, the land remained the 
property of the landowner. But such was not the will of the emperor Alex- 
ander 11. He desired that the interests of the landlords should be as far as 
possible guarded, and also that the emancipated peasants should be endowed 
with a fixed quantity of land; not converted into homeless, landless labourers. 

Much labour had to be expended over this great problem before an issue 
was found for its successful solution. The chief executor of the emperor's 
preconceived plans in the matter of the peasant question was Adjutant- 
General J. T. Rostovtsev, in whom Alexander found an enlightened and 
boundlessly devoted assistant. In his turn Rostovtsev found a most zealous 
and talented collaborator in the person of N, A. MLlutin, who warmly took 
up the cause of the emancipation of the peasants and who, after the death 
oi; Rostovtsev in 1860, became the chief director of all the work upon this 
question. The emperor attentively followed the course of the j^reparatory 
labours on the peasant reforms and without giving any serious heed to the 
wiles and opposition of the obstinate partisans of the law of serfdom, he 
firmly and unwaveringly directed these labours to the object marked out. 

But of course it was impossible to accomplish so vast a work at once. 
Four years passed in the indispensable preparatory work. The thoughts of 
the sovereign were full of this administrative measure; his heart must have 
been frequently overwhelmed with anxieties and fears in regard to the suc- 
cessful solution of the peasant question. But the czar's will never weakened, 
Ms love forliis people was never exhausted, and the great, holy work of 
the emancipation of the rural population of Russia from the bondage of 
serfdom, and the organisation of this population into a new form of existence 
was at last brought to a successful conclusion. 

On the 19th of February, 1861, in the sixth year of the reign of the emperor 
Alexander II, all doubts were resolved. On that memorable day, which 
can never be forgotten in Russia, was accomplished the greatest event in 
the destinies of t!'ae Russian people: the emperor Alep-nder 11, after haying 
fervently jorayed in solitude, signed the imperial manifesto for the abolition 
of the right of serfdom over the peasants living on the landlords' estates 
and for granting to these pemnts the rights of a free agricultural status. 
Through the initiative and ]^raistent efforts of their czar more than twenty- 
two million Russian peasants were liberated from the burden of serfdom, 
which had weighed on them and their forebears for nearly toee centuries. 
They obtained their freedom and together with it the possibility of en;;oy- 
ing the fruits of their free labour, that is, of working for them^lyes, for their 
own profit and advantage and of governing themselves and their actions 
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according to their own will and cliscernnient.^ Freo(loni was given to tlto 
Russian peasant by the emperor Alexander IT hiinwelf ; it mm not given under 
him, but by him ; he personally maintained the right of his TK*opl(‘ to free- 
dom, personally broke the chains of serfdom; the initiatives of this great work, 
its direction and its execution belong wholly to the (unperor; \Ve rep(‘i\t’ 
the laws of serfdom crumbled away at his royal word alone. 1 ogetlun* with 
the imperial manifesto of the 19th of .Fdiruary, 1801, 'wiu’e ptomulgatiMl in 
both capitals and afterwards throughout all Russia, laws for i 'a* organii 5 aiion 
of the liberated peasants into the social order, eniitltR ^‘(lemunl n^gulatrious 
concerning the peasants issuing from the df^pimdence of serfdom.” Upon the 
basis of these laws and in particular by virtue c)f the rtdorms that' followed, tlie 
liberated peasants were thus granted personal, social, a, ad iudiviilual riglita 
which placed them almost on a footing of equality with the other classes of 
the state. 


Laws and Social Rights Granted to the Peasants 

In conferring upon the liberated peasants the individual rights, common to 
all citi25ens of the empire, the czar was solicitous for the establishment of laws 
actually conducive to the security anti amelioration of their condition, indis- 
solubly bound up as it had been with tlio use and (^njt)yment of the land. 
With this object in view it was establislied that tlu^ peasant should luive a 
share in the perpetual enjoyment of the farm sottlemcntH and arable land, 
in accordance with the qualities of the land of each locality and with local 
requirements. But as the peasants had not means to the landowner 
at once all the value due for their share of the laml, ami on the otJu^r hand 
as the prospect of receiving the sum allotted, in small proportions during a 
period of thirty to forty years, was not an alluring one for the landowner, 
the state took upon itself the office of intermediary bid ween tlu* landowners 
and the liberated peasants and paid the landuwiuT in redcMunalde paper 
all the sums due to him and inscribed them as long term debts against the 
peasants, who were under the obligation of paying tht^in off l)y yearly instal- 
ments. 

Together with the reservation of individual and property riglits to the 
emancipated peasants, a special peasant government was established for them, 
pe peasants received the right of disposing iudi^pendently of tlieir agricul- 
tural and public work, and of choosing from amongst themselves the wisest 
and most reliable persons for conducting their affairs under the direction of 
peasant assemblies. And as in the life of the Russian peasants many ancient 
customs ami rules are preserved which arc esteemed and observed as sacred, 
being the product of the experience of their forefathers, tlie emperor grantetl 
them also their own district peasant tribunals which decide upon purely 
local questions and arbitrate according to the conscience ami traditions of 
these communities. 

e t?1l® imperial manifesto was, as has already been said, signed on the 19th 
of ^ebruary, 1861, but it was universally proclaimed only on tho 5th of March 
ot trie same year; the news of the emancipation evoked an indescribable 
enthusiasm, a touching grati^de in the people towards their liberator through- 
out the whole length of the Russian land, loeginmng with the capital and In- 
ishi^ with the last poor little UmletA 

Having thus summarised the results achieved by this remarkable mam- 
^ ^ translation of the full text of the document 
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Text oj the Imperial Proclamation 


Manifesto of the Emancipation of the Serfs; 
By the Grace of God 
We, Alexander the Second, 

Emperor and Autocrat 
Oi* All the Russias, 

King of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, 
et cEctera, et csetera, et cfetera, 

Make known to all Our faithful subjects. 


' I I 


Having been called by God's Providence and the sacred law of succession 
to the throne of our forefathers and All the Russias, We have in accordance 
with this calling vowed to comprehend in 
Our royal love and care all Our faithful 
subjects of every calling and condition, 
from him who nobly wields the sword in 
the defence of the fatherland to the mod- 
est worker with the tools of the artisan, 
from him who serves in the highest ser- 
vice of the state to him who draws the 
furrow over the field with the plough. 

Upon examining into the position of 
the various callings and conditions of the 
state structure, We have observed that 
the legislation of the state, while organis- 
ing actively and well the higher and mid- 
dle classes by determining their duties, 
rights and privileges, has not attained to 
an equal activity in regard to the people 
bound to the soil and called serfs because 
they, partly through ancient laws, partly 
from custom, are hereditarily settled under 
the authority of the landowners, upon 
whom at the same time the obligation lies 
to ]provide for their w^elfare. The rights 
of the landowners have been until now 
extensive and not defined with any exac- 
titude by the law, the place of which has 
been taken instead by tradition, custom 
and the good will of the landowner. In 
the nxost favourable cases there have pro- 
ceeded from this state of things kind, pa- 
triarchal relations of sincere and true 
guarcUanshi D and beneficence on the part 
of the landlord, and good tempered obe- 
dience on the part of the peasant. But 
with the increasing complexity of manners ^ , r j- * 

and customs, with the increasing diversity of relations, the lessemng of direct 
intercourse between the landowners and peasants, the occasional Ming pi 
the landowner's rights into the hands of persons who only seek their own 
profiit, 'these good relations have weakened, and a path has been opened for 
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an arbitrariness which is burdensome to the peasants and unfavourable to 
their welfare, and to which the peasants have responded by insensibility to 
improvement in their own existence. 

These matters were observed also by Our ever to be remenibercul prede- 
cessors and they took: measures to effect a change for the better in the position 
of the peasants; but these measures were indecisive. In many cases they 
de]Dended on the co-operation of the landowners; in others they concerned 
only particular localities and were instituted to meet sjjecial requirements 
or else as experiments. Thus the emperor Alexander I issued a regulation 
concerning the freedom of agriculturists, and Our deceased parent Nicholas 
I, who rests in God, a regulation as to the obligations of pcasante. In the 
western governments inventory rules have defined the distribution of the 
peasants by the land and their obligations. But the regulations concerning 
the freedom of agriculturists and the obligations of peasants have been carried 
out only to a very limited extent. 

Thus, We have become convinced that the amelioration of the condition 
of the serfs or people bound to the soil, is for us a testament of Our prede- 
cessors and a lot appointed. to Us, through the course of circumstances, by 
the hand of Providence. 

We have entered upon this work by an act showing Our confidence in the 
Russian nobility, Our confidence in their devotion to the throne, which has 
been proved by great trials, and in their readiness to make large sacrifices 
for the good of the country. We left the nobility, at its own roqin^st, respon- 
sible for the new legislation in behalf of the peasantry. It thus became tlio 
duty of the nobles to limit their rights over the peasants anti to taktt up the 
difficulties of the reformation; and this involved a sacrifice of their own 
interests.^ But Our confidence has been justified. ^ In the gem^runumt com- 
mittees, invested with the confidence of the nobility of each government, 
the nobility has voluntarily renounced its rights over the persons of the scjrfs. 
In these committees when the necessary information liad Ixkux (Hilh^cted, 
propositions were drawn up for the new code regulating the eonditione of |)er- 
sons bound to the soil, and their relations to the landowners. 

These propositions, which, as might have been expected from the nature 
of the matter, were very various, have been compared, brought into harmony, 
arranged in a regular form, amended and completed in the higher commission 
appointed for this matter; and the new propositions thus constituted in the 
interests of landowners, peasants, and menials have been examined in the 
council of state. 

Calling upon God to assist us, We have decided to bring this work to ita 
accompliiSiment. 

In virtue of the new regulations, the serfs will receive at the tiroper time 
the full rights of free villagers. 

The landowners while preserving the rights of property over all tlic land 
belonging to them, will leave the peasants, in return for the dues establifibcd, 
in perpetual enjoyment of their farm settlements; Moreover, in order to ensure 
the security of their esdstence and the fulfilment of their obligations before the 
Government, the quantity of arable land and other necesisaries allotted will 
be determined by regulation. 

Thus .profiting by a share of the land, the peasants are in return obliged 
to pay in to the landowner certain dues determined by the regulations. In 
this condition which is transitory the peasants are denominated as tempo- 
rarily bound to work for the landlords. 

Together with this they are given the right to buy their farm settlements, 
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end with the consent of the landlords they can acquire as property the arable 
land and other appendages, allotted for their perpetual enjoyment. By such 
acquisitions of certain determined quantities of land, the peasants are freed 
from any obligations to the landowners on the land purchased and enter into 
tlte position r'f free peasant-proprietors. 

By special regulation in regard to menials or domestic servants, a transitory 
position is determined for them adapted to their occupations and require- 
ments; after the expiration of a space of two years from the day of the issue 
of this regulation, they will receive full emanci- 


pation and exemption from taxes. 

These are the chief principles by which are 
determined the future organisation of the joeas- 
ants and the menials. They indicate in detail 
the rights granted to the peasants and menials 
and the duties laid upon them in respect to the 
government and the landlords. 

Although these regulations, general, local and 
special, as well as supplementary rules for certain 
particular localities, for the estates of small landed 
jDroprietors, and for peasants working in their 
.andlords’ manufactories are as far as possible 
adapted to the economic requirements, yet in 
order to preserve the usual order, We leave to the 
landlords the option of making a voluntary agree- 
ment with the peasants regarding land and dues. 

As th(‘- new system, on account of the inevi- 
table multitude of changes it involves, cannot be 
at once introduced, but requircvS time for adjust- 
ment, therefore in order to avoid disturbance in 
public and private affairs, the order existing until 
now shall be preserved for two years, when, after 
the comi)letion of the necessary preparations, the 
now laws shall go into force. 

For the lawful attainment of this. We have 
considered it well to command that: 


N 
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1. In every government a government coun- 
cil on pcasadt affairs shall be opened, having the supreme direction of the 
affairs of the peasant societies installed on the landowners' territories. 

2. Arbiters of peace are to be nominated in the districts, and district assem- 
blies formed froxn them in order to investigate on the spot into any misunder- 
standings and disputes which may arise in the fulfilment of the regulations. 

Z. Besides this, communal councils are to be established on the land- 
owners' estates, in order that, while leaving the village communities in their 
present formation, Volost ‘ councils should loe opened m the principal villages, 
uniting the smaller village communities under one Volost administration. 

4. A charter shall be drawn up in each village specifying, on the basis of 
the local regulations, the quantity of land ai5pointed for the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of the peasants, and the dues to be paid the landowner. 

6. These charters shall be executive, and brought into operation mthin 
a space of two years from the day of the issue of this manifesto. 

6. Until the expiration of this term, the peasants and menials are to remain 


[' A district containiag acTeral TiUagee.] 
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in their previous condition of subjection to the landlords and indisputably to 

fulfil their former obligations. . , • , *, • * x 

7 The landowners are to see that order is maintained on their estates, 
and preserve the right of the dispensation of justice until the formation and 
opening of the Volost tribunals. 

In contemplating the inevitable difficulties of the reform, We first of all 
lav Our trust in God’s most gracious Providence, which protects Russia. 

After this We rely on the valiant zeal of the Honourable body of the 
Nobility to whom We cannot but testify the gratitude it has earned from 

TJs iiiid. from wliols country for its (lisintcrcstoci nctiou in the rculis&tion 
of Our preconceived plans. Kussia will nob forget that it has voluntarily, 
incited only by respect for the dignity of man and Christian love for its neigh- 
bour, renounced serfdom and laid the foundation of the new agricultural 
future of the peasant. We believe unqueationingly that it will continue its 
good work by ensuring the orderly accomplishment of the new regulations, 
in the spirit of peace and benevolence; and that each landowner will com- 
plete, within the limits of his own estate, the great civic movement of the 
whole body, by organising the existence of the peasants settled on his lands, 
and that of his domestic servants, upon conditions advantageous to both 
sides, thus setting the rural population a good example, and encouraging it 
in the exact and conscientious i:ulfilment of the state regulations. 

The examples that We have in view of the generous solicitude of the land- 
lords for the welfare of the peasants, and the gratitude of the peasants for the 
beneficent solicitude of the landlords, confirm in Us the hope that mutual, 
spontaneous agreement will solve the greater number of difiiculiies; diffi- 
culties which are inevitable in the adaptation of general rules to tlie diversity 
of conditions existent in separate estates; and that by this means tlie transi- 
tion from the old order to the new will be facilitated, and that for the. futun^ 
mutual confidence, good understanding and unanimous striving for the com- 
mon welfare will be consolidated. 

For the more convenient accomplishment of those agreements between the 
landlords and peasants, by which the latter will acquire piroporty, together 
with the farms and agricultural appendages, assistance will also bo afforded 
by the gove^-nment, on the basis of special rules, by the payment of loans, 
and the transfer of debts lying on the estates. 

We rely upon the good sense of Our people. When the government's idea 
of the abolition of serfdom became spread amongst the peasants who were 
unprepared for it, it -aroused partial misunderstandings. Some thought of 
lil^rty and forgot all about obligations. But the mass of the people did not 
waver in the conviction, that by natural reasoning, a society that freely 
enjoyed benefits must mutually minister to the wmfare of society by the 
fulfilment of certain obligations, and that in accordance with the Christian law, 
every soul must be subject unto the higher potms (Rom. xiii, 1), .must render 
theref(rre to all their dues, and especially to whom are due tibtUe, emtom, fear, 
honour (v. 7); that the lawfully acquired rights of the landowners cannot be 
taken from them without fitting recompense for their voluntary concession; 
and that it would be opposed to all justice to avail oneself of the land belong- 
ing to the landlord wit hout rendering certain obligations in return for it. 
And now we hopefully expect that the serfs, in view of the new future 
opening for them, will understand and gratefully receive the great sacrifice 
made by the honourable nobility for the improvement of their condition. 
They will understand, that having received a firmer foundation of property 
and greater freedom in the disposition of their agricultural labours, they have 
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become bouml, before aocicty and themselves, to complete the beneficence of 
the new law by a iaithful, well-intentioned and diligent use of the rights con- 
ferred by it upon them. The moat beneficent law cannot make people happy 
and prosperous, if they do not themselves labour to establish their felicity 
undhr tbe^ protection of the law. Competence and ease are not acquired and 
increased otiu^rwiBc tlinn by unremitting labour, a wise use of powers and 
means, strict thrift and an lionest, God-fearing life* 

'Hie ex(M*.utors of this new system will see that it is accomplish^ in an 
orderly and tranefuil manner, so that the attention of the agriculturists may 
not be drawn off from their necessary agricultural occupations. May they 
carefully cultivaU^ the earth, and gather its fruits in order that afterwards 
from well-lilled grnnark's the scimI may be taken for sowing the land that is for 
their perpetual enjoyment, or that will be acquired by them as their own 

^^^ilgn^y ourselves with the. sign of the cross, orthodox peo ple, and call upon 
God witli Us for llis blessing on your free labour, on your tiomes and on the 
public welfares. 

Given in St. Petersburg, on the nineteenth day of February in the year 
one thouBand ('.ight hundred and sixty-onc from the birth of Christ, and 
the seventh of Our reign. 

Alexander./ 


EFrKCTH OF THE NEW CONDITIONS 

Lot us now turn our attention to “tLo epoch in which the ukase of 
emancipation was published. As regards the cttect of tho new clecroe on 
the minds of tho population, it was soon ovidont that the educated classes, 
whoso share in tho work of rrsform had been burdened with sacrifices, ex- 
pressed tluar joy and satisfaction much more readily than tho peasant classes 
whom it immcxlistolv concerned. Tho rebellious and discontented section 
of tho Eimsiau nobility was and remainod decidedly in the minority; more 
ospooially urxlor tho first impression of tho great and decided step that had 
Urn taken, no one dared to show disapproval Public opinion had declared 
itsolf so (iomploioly in agreemont with tho government that no one could 
venture on opposition. f)n the contrary, among the nobility and officials the 
number of tlumo who O'Ci'.ci.dod tho demands of the government was by no 
means insignificant. rhoHO could not disguise their annoyance that their 
wishes in roga’^d to tlo gratuitous transference of the lands possessed by the 
oommuukv luitl rcmainc 1 unnoticed. Although not distinctly audible until 
a later period, tlumc vtibs's were inlluential because they could count upon 
tho symput.hioH of tho liberated section of tho population. Moreover, a 
part of i-Uo iu>bility, at that tiino, roukoned upon a rich compensation for the 
saoriftoo thoy had made ; thoy hoped to be able to excite public opinion in 
favour of lh(» propoHod domond for tho establishment of a constitution, and 
with its help to roaesh tho dcairivl goal. I hus the disafieoted feelings of the 
hitherto governing (dassos wove voilod. and hold in check, by f 
future. At tho most a Hmall band of stubborn adherents to the system of 
Nioholas grumbh.d at tho liborahsm oome into fashion. 
disguise their aunoyanco at the loss of thoir revenues and used every eftort 
to rwain thoir roaotionary influonoe in the court circles his 

'fiio lluBsian peasant took the important tidings of the f "1® 

fetters in profound Hilenoo, and allowed some time to ono 

up his mind wliat position to assuuie m regard to tho change. On tho .mo 
II. W,'— VIIU xvu. ‘iu 
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hand the habit of serfdom was too old and too deeply rooted to bo immjdi- 
atelv cast aside ; on tho other tho people's attouUon was too oagerly directed 
towards the still pending economic arrangements with the proprietors for the 
nublication of the ukase of emancipation— to make any nmnodiate visible 
imoression. The effect of tho emancipation proclanuition was felt fnost 
stron'^lv and most clearly in the two capitals of tho einpiro ; here tliou^nds 
of serfs were living as tradesmen, soooiuhhand dealers, aitisaiis, drivers, 
servants, &o., who had been obliged to buy with high obroo-payineuts the 
rierht to follow what was most profitable to them, and Wiio wore always m 
dwieer of being recalled by the will of their masters, and compell od to return 
to tas old dependent position. For those, tho adviintagi's ol tho_ newly 
established arrangement of things wore very apparent : they eonld enjoy tho 
fruits immediately; the emancipation law fixed the duration ol their dopon- 
dence to two yoars only, and fixed an iiisigniiieant obroe tax lot t his transition 
period. It w na iiural that from theso town-serfs shoo hi eonio the first 
expressions of thankfahaess and joy; tho first ovations to tilio es.ar-liborutor. 
But 6 V 6 I 1 hero iLio woak f 0 niii]iiuo chiirfictor oi tiio Shiv viwii iIhI not bclio 
itself; tlieir speeches were not, strictly speaking, pasHionato outpouriiigH. 
The Petersburg^ descriptions of ilieso momentous Juibruary (lay.s ti<il mast 
oharaoteristioauy of drunken bonds of boarded u^b-diiyers and artisaim who, 
xGoliEff tlirou]?li tho atreots, slxoiitsd Voly!^shk;^l Volyiiwikii (lilwuUy 
“ blessed freedom”) on their way. Bcally oiVcctive, kjwovtu'. wa,s tho Hha\it 
of rejoicing, with which tho masses of tho people received the tun})(u*or when 
he left the winter-palace, on the 19th of February, lo be prestuit at tho pro- 
clamation of- the emancipation-ukase in tho lia/riti caihedpd, and tho 
rejoicing when later the addresses wore proeontod t.o the kaiser emperor 
by the recently liberated serfs-— tho drivers and lowor-ek.;s citizens of the 

two capitals. ^ v i i 

Although this law had been proclaimed throughout the wh«)le empire on 

the same day in all tho churches, and the “arbiters of peace" had at onco 
started to regulate the economic questions, tho iirst important manifestations 
in the country did not occur until two months later, in thoi orul of April. 
1861. These wore manifestations of dissatisfaction and disappointment 
which arose east of the Volga, and had as their }u!a(lqiun'’ti(‘r8 the govern- 
ments of Kazan and N'ijni-Novgorod. It is more tlian likely that revolu- 
tionary agitators from the higher educated classes wore tho lirsl. to sow the 
seeds of discontent. The people wore convinced that tho real ouiauoi )ation- 
ukase of the czar had been intercepted in a franduknt nianmu* jy tho 
nobles and officials; that tho will of tho czar wm to hand over to the 
'peasants, without oomponsation and without drawbacks, the IiukI they had 
hitherto cultivated. These doctrines fell on soil fully prepari'd, h>r the 
services rendered to the masters wore according to the popular idea of a 
purely personal nature, and were no equivalent for tlui laud (soneedod to tho 
communities. “ We belong to the masterB.- but tho land Indongs to us,” was 
the peasants’ creed, so that tho abolition of jporsonal sorvitudti meant tho 
same thing to them as the establishment of ^tco property. In tho Kazan 
district matters soon reached tho point of open revolt, aial^ when t.he 
authorities interfered attempts at resistance wore made, The dlstamtcnt of 
the people at once assumed a gonuinoly national aspect; ilujy grouped 
themselves around a new Fugatchov, the peasant Anton Petrov, who—^as 
if a czar persecuted by the Boyars — devoted himself entirely to them, 
and within a very short time had gathered around him 10,000 mea 


i 
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Aflier fruitless ende^ivours to induce the deceived people to return to 
obedience by fail- means, force of arms had to be used. Several battalions 
led by Count Apraxin marched through che ‘ revolting country, took the 
j-iugleader prisoner, and after Petrov had fallen into their hands and been 
insnmtly shot,; order was once more so established, that in May this short 
episode was completely forgotten. The peasants returned to their duty, and 
tlio regulations of the “arbiters of peace” were on all sides carried out. 
Thoughts and hopes of complete freedom were not, however, entirely for- 
gotten; the Volga region for a long time remained the scene of revolutionary 
experiments, that worked up the people with the expectation of a long 
awaited “new freedom” and caused them to cling to the old idea of free 
division of the land. Now and then secretly printed papers, entitled 
Zemlyil i Volga (Land and Freedom) appeared, which sou^t to give a 
revolutionary turn to the agrarian question. 

On the whole the settlement of the agreement of separation between 
poj'.sants and proprietors was unexipectedly prompt and favourable in its 
cr arse. ■ Little as it can be acknowledged that the Russian peasant made 
good use of his newly-found freedom or that the influence oP this freedom 
was favourable to the practical development of agriculture, still it is a fact 
that the peasantry displayed good-wili in the agreement of separation,^ a 
keen appreciation of the subject in hand and considerable docility ; while 
the task was honestly approached and justly dealt with by the arbiters of 
peace. The execution of the edict of the 19th February, 1861, was not 
placed in the hands of the ordinary authorities, but was confided to officials 
(iho.son ad hoc from among the landowners, who were granted very extensive 
powers. It was a lucky stroke of decided and far-reaching importance that 
these so-called arbiters of peace {Mirovuye Fosi'ednihi) were not included 
in the service of the state and were not bound by the regulations of the 
bureaucratic hierarchy. For the first time in Russia, men of different 
occupations and social position, enjoying equal rights, stood side by side to 
help the accomplishment of patriotic work that promised neither titles, 
ranlc, nor profemiont. Generals m command, simple lieutenants, active 
councillors of state, and titular councillors were granted leave of absence 
directly the choice of their fellow- citizens and equals fell on them, so that 
they might undertake the division of the estates of the nobility and the 
communal lands in certain districts according to the edict and prevail upon 
both parties to* come to an understanding; it was only where this could not 
satisfactorily brought about that the strict letter of the regulations were 
oiiforccd and tlio operation of the higher authorities was requested.^ 

ABOLITION' OF CORrORAL PUNISHMENT (1863 A.D.) 

Th(^ lirst* reform that followed on the abolition of the law of serfdom, 
which lind IxHUi an unsurmountablo obstacle to any improvement and reform 
in tlu^ political organisation of the state, was the abolition of the cruel and 
shameful corporal [mnishments which were formerly allotted for crimes. 

In tlu^ beginning of the reign of Alexander 11 attention had been directed 
to the fact that corporal punisliment as a punitive measure did not accomplish 
the ixd'ormation amendment of the criminal, but only dishonoured the per- 
sonality of tlu'. man, lowered his feeling of honour and destroyed m him 
tlie sense of his manliood, 

Tlu^ emperor began by diminishing the number of offences amenable to 
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corporal punishniont; the bow position which had b'vnj given to the {XMisauts 
by the abolitic n of serfdom, soon led to tlu^ almost total HUppmsHion of corporal 
pumshment for thcpu 

On the 29tli of April, 1863, an imperial ukiujo hdlcwod, by whi(dx corporal 
punishment was entirely abolished as a pnnitivts nHuiHure, doUrmined by the 
sentence of the public tribunals. By this momorablo ukase, whio.h will 
ever remain a glorious monument in the legislation of Kussia*woro al)oii8ho(l 
by the will oi the czar-liborator, tho last traeus of slavery in llussia; the 
running of the gauntlet, the spur, the lash, the esat, tlus hraiuuiig of tlie human 
body, all passed away into oternal oblivion ; Iho punishment of the rod, to 
which persons belonging to the class not oxempt from c.orporal punishment 
^d hitherto been subjected, was replaced for them by arrest or conhnoment 
in prison, and was preserved only in two or throe c.aKos and thou in tlio most 
moderate measure. 


BEF0RM8 IN THK OOUlWV. OF JUBTTCM'i 

Almost simultaneously with the establislunont of the provincial and 
territorial institutions, the em ;)eror Alexander ll recogm“»ed it as in(li8j)cn8" 
able for the welfare of his peop e, to reform the rwb^tmg judiciary system and 
law proceedings, to render all his subjects e<jual bofouj the* legal authorities, 
and to afford them alUhesame protection ot the tribunu.F and th/ law. 

Ancient Russian tribunals, as is well known, were far frotn l>ei]ng diatin- 
iguished either by their uprightness or the rapidity of their procedim^. It is 
liardly necessary to remind readers that justice wm admimstcrtKl in Hecret, 
behind closed doors, besides which not merely outsidcra w^firo refused admit- 
tance^ to the courts, but even the persous implicated and iutercHted in the 
affair. Such chancery secrecy resu]!te<l in great la<‘k of truth and justice in 
the tribunals. Taking advantage of the secrecy of the proeeedmga, the 
judges allowed themselves to commit every possible abuse; they extorted 
money from the suitors, behaved unfairly and against their own consciences, 
distorted facts and afterwards decided the affair in accordance with their own 
views and pleasure, that is, as was most advantagcaxim and convenient to 
them. Another great defect in the ancient liusaian tribunals was due to the 
fact that the entire procedure was carried on in them exclusively on paper, 
upon the foundation of notes alone; verbal explanations were not permitted 
in the tribunals. This complicated form of written proiHiduiO led to litiga- 
tions of incredible length; the most trivial lawsuit sometimes dragged on for 
years, requiring enormous expenditure and often in the end ruining the liti- 
gants. In a like manner, tlic accused, not infretiucntly innocent people, and 
only suspected of some crime or oRcnce, had to languish for ymim in prison, 
awaiting the termination of their affairs before tins courts. 

The emperor Alexander 11 was well aware of all tluiSfi defects and imper- 
fections in the ancient courts of justice, and m a true friend of liumauity 
could not remain indifferent to such an order of things. He therefore desired 
that there should be established in llussia a system of juHtk‘.e that would bo 
“ speedy, righteous, merciful, and equitable.” The reign of truth and mercy 
in the tribunals could be attained only by a complete reorganisation of the 
ancient tribunals, in consequence of which, by command of the csjar, ncjw legal 
statutes were composed, and received the imperial confirmation towards the 
end of November, 1864. 

The enormous superiority of the new tribunals over the old ones was at 
once evident. The new courts, carrying on their business in public, punished 
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crimes without respect of persons; all Russian subjects were recognised bb 
equal before the iaw and the courts. The appearance of justices of the peace 
had a jjartlcular importance for the people newly liberated from the depend- 
encp ot serfdom; they afforded the hitherto poor and almost defenceless 
lower classes a possibility of^ protecting themselves against every kind of 
offence, violence and oppression, and of claiming their legal rights almost 
without trouble or expense. 


THE X'OLISH INSURRECTION OF 1863 

In spite of his ardent reformatory activity in the interior of the empire, 
the emperor Alexander II did not i;eglect foreign policy. Although, at the 
conclusion of the Crimean war, the emperor 
had recognised the necessity of a prolonged 
peace for Russia, and therefore continually en- 
deavoured to avoid becoming entangled in the 
affairs of nations, nevertheless in all cases 
where the interests of Russia were affected, 
he firmly and calmly declared his requirements, 
and by means of peaceful persuasions main- 
tained the hcnoiir and interests of bis country. 

The suppression of the Polish rebellion of 
1863 is particularly remarkable in this respect: 

The amelioration of conditions in Poland had 
occuiiied Alexander II immediately after his 
accession to the throne, and he had at once 
eliminated incMiualitic^.s of legislation between 
Ills Russian and Polish subjects: all that was 
granted to Russia, was granted also to the 
kingdom of PohuuL 

All theHi.i fa.vours aroused a feeling of grati- 
tude in the mor(‘, moderate and wiser portion 
of the population. But they were not received 
in the same spirit by those Poles who dreamed 
of the re-estalilishment of the ancient Poland 
with its forTuer frontiers,^ and of giving entire 
self-government to the kingdom by means of 
its separation from Russia, and the formation 
of a separate state. These persons looked -a. mestchbb costumb 
with hostility upon all the actions of the Rus- 
sian governimudi a,nd, with the tlcsign of entering into an open conflict with 
Russia, secretly began to incite the people of Poland to revolt. 

In January, 1863, a fresh insurrecidon burst forth in Poland. But the 
revolutionaries wei\‘ unsuccessful, and the Russian troops defeated them at 
every point, taking 300 prisoners and a considerable number of guns. ^ Being 
desirous of again trying mild measures, end in the hope of at laet bringing the 
Poles to ftMiHon, the emperor declared that pardon would be granted to^ ah 
who lairl tlown their arms by the 13ih of May. But the term allotted expired 
without good stmse having tri\nnphed. Then Count Birg was ap pointed 
vicc^roy in Warsaw, and Adjutant-General Muraviev, governor-genera, of the 
northwest border. Under the direction of these two men, the conflict took 
a more decided character and the suppression of the rebellion was made effec- 
tive. 
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Meanwhile, when the insurrection was already aiiuost put down l)y ttxe 
Russian troops, three great western European powers— England, France 
and Austria — expressed their sympathy with tlic Polish movement and at 
the same time gave the Poles hopes of assistance. Having concerted together, 
and being besides supported by Turkey, these powers simultantxmsly sent the 
Russian government threatening exactions for concessions to Poland. Nat- 
urally, these pretensions on the part of the powers were offensive to Russian 
national honour. A feeling of profound indignation and wminded dignity 
took possession of the Russian nation, and readiness was exiiresaed to sacri- 
fice evervthing to the defence of the fatherland. Prince A. M. Gortcliakov 
showed himself a worthy champion of Alexander 11 in the resistance shown 
to the European powers. 

Meeting with such decided opposition to their interference, the p(*wcr8 
became convinced that the entire Russian nation stood behind the c^ar, and 
they were obliged to withdrav/ their exactions. The final sunpression of the 
Polish insurrection became thenceforth a matter of internal policy. Com- 
plete tranquillity was restored in Poland in the year 1864. 

“Following on these events a series of measures was undertaken tending 
to the gradual union of the kingdom of Poland with, tlio Russian empire. The 
most beneficial of all these measures was the ukase of tlie 2nd of March, 
1864, for the reorganisation of the peasantry in the kingdom of^ Poland. 

Strictly speaking, the law of serfdom had been abolished jn Poland as 
early as the loeginning of the nineteenth century, but the freedom the pea- 
sants had then received was no better than servitude; they wer(i individually 
free, but had no sWe in the possession of land. By virtue of the ukiipe of 
tne 2nd of March, 1864, the land of which the peasants had the use became 
their property, and the compensation to the landowners was defrayed by the 
state. 

Upon this important measure followed a series of other meaBures, con- 
tributing to the d.evelopment of the general welfare of Poland; ami finally in 
1869 it was declared by the imperial will that measures should be taken for 
the com] 3 lete union of 'the kingdom of Poland with the other i:)artB of the 
empire, by which the definitive pacification of Poland was completed. 


THE SUBJECTION OE THE CAUCASUS (18(H A.U.) 

The aub.iection of the Caucasus took place in the year after the supprOB- 
sion of the Polish insurrection. 

Of all the nations that populated the Caucasus, only the Georgians and 
Armenians had succeeded, some centuries before the birth of Clnist, in estab- 
lishing independent kingdoms. But being surrounded by powerful and war- 
like mountaineers and bounded on the south by the dominions of Persia and 
Turkey, the kingdoms of Georgia and Armenia had gradually fallen into decay, 
and therefore Georgia itself turned to Russia, as professing the same religion, 
with the request to be received into the empire. Yielding to the urgent 
request of the unfortunate country, the emperor Paul I, who was then rcugn- 
ing in Russia, annexed Georgia in 1800 a.d. 

After the annexation of Georgia to Russia, the raountein people made 
their appearance from the north and south amongst Russian poaaeasionB, \m 
by continuing their previous plundering and incursions into Russian terri- 
tory, they hindered relations between fifie Caucasus and the empire. Thus, 
in order to secure the tranquil possession of Georgia nothing remained but to 
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^jbject to Russian domination those wild tribes of the Mohammedan faith 
which lived in tne mountains separating Russia from the Caucasus. There- 
fore durin),^ the first years of the nineteenth century there commenced an 
alinost continuously persistent and truly heroic struggle of the Russian army 
against the Caucasian tribes, which was prolonged for more than sixty years 
until that definitive subjection of the Caucasus which took place during the 
reign of Alexander II. 


The Taking of Schainyl 

The struggle against the Caucasian mountaineers was rendered peculiarly 
difficult at that time by the appearance of S6hamyl as their leader, uniting as 
he did all the qualities of a brave and experienced soldier to his spiritual call- 
ing. The possessor of an iron will and an astonishing skill in ruling over the 
wild mountain tribes, Schamyl converted them into an organ of war which he 
directed against the Russians. Added to this he fortified the almost impreg- 
nable mountains, constructed excellent fortresses and established powder- 
works, foundries, etc. Seeing all this the Russians began to carry on a regular 
warfare against the mountaineers. The commander-in-chief in the Caucasus, 
who also exercised the functions of Caucasian viceroy, was Adjutant-general 
Prince Bariatinski, with whose nomination the war took a decisive turn. 

Prince Bariatinski directed his efforts first of aU against the eastern group 
of the Caucasian mountains. The general aggressive movement of the Rus- 
sian army, which was accomplished after mature reflection, soon placed 
Schamyl in an embarrassing position which put an end to the fascination he 
had exercised over the mountaineers, who had hitherto been blindly devoted 
to him. One tribe after another fell away from Schamyl and declared its sub- 
mission to Russia. Defeated and pressed on every side, Schamyl fled to 
Daghestan, the extreme eastern province of the Caucasus, on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea and took refuge with his family and a little band of adherents 
in the village of Gunib situated on the heights of an inaccessible mountain, 
where he decided to defend himself to the last. Meanwhile, the Ri^sian 
troops, which had indefati^ably pursued Schamyl, finally besieged him at 
Gumb and surrounded the village itself with a thick chain of soldiers. Upon 
the proposal of the commander-in-chief to put an end to the useless defence, 
and to spare the village the horrors of an assault, Schamyl, hitherto deemed 
invincible, saw his hopeless position, left his refuge, and surrendered himself 
as prisoner on the 6th of September, 1859, throwing himself upon the mercy of 
the czar. The taking of Schamyl produced an impression of astonishment on 
all the mountain tribes: the whol.e Caucasus trembled with desire for peace. 
After the taking of Gunib and the captivity of Schamyl the whole eastern 
portion of the Caucasus submitted to the Russian domination. 

After this all the efforts of the Rn^ian troops were immediately directed 
towards the western Caucasus, adjoining the eastern shore of the Black c>ea; 
but the definitive subjection of this part of the Caucasus required yet four 
years of uninterrupted and unrelaxed conflicts. Meanwhile, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1863, Eield-marshal Prince Bariatinski was on account of 
impaired liealth replaced by a new Caucasian viceroy in the person of the 
emperor's yoimgoat brother, the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitch, after wnicn 
the aggressive movements of the Russian troops proceeded with such rapid- 
ity, that the entire conquest of the western portion of the Caucasus w^ accom- 
plished in the spring of the year 1864. Thus ended the costly ^d bloody 
Caucasian war, and since then all the Caucasus has belonKcd to Russia- 
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tion of the Khivan possessions fell to Russia, Besides tins, the khan had 
acknowledge a partial dependence upon Russia, he wan obliged to reimburse 
her by a considerable sum of money for the expenses incurred in the cam- 
paign, and to allow the Russian merchants to trade frtHily in ins dominions; 
le was pledged to discountenance plundering, to sot at liberty all prisoners 
and slaves, and to abolish throughout bis i)ORses8ionB forever all traffic in 
slaves. Thus, through the medium of the ( Jzar Liberator, freedom wjw brought 
into central Asia— the land of slavery and of arbitrary rule* The complete 
pacification of a great country was accomplished, 


THE ItUSSO-TUEEIBH WAR (IB77-187S AJ).) 

Besides the wars already enumerated, Raisaia had. under tlie ixfign of the 
Czar Liberator, to carry on another war, which entailed innumerable sacrifices. 

In the summer of 1875, the Slavonians of the two Turkish (hspendenckjs 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, inhabited by Servian ratjcs, rose against their 
oppressors, the Turks, and decided to take up arms in (fidenee of their faith, 
freedom, and property, and the honour of their wives and daughters, and to 
endeavour to obtain equal rights with the Musaulman subjcxits of Turkey. 

In the summer of 1876 the neighbouring Slavonian principalities of Mon- 
tenegro and Servia came to the aid of the Bosnians and Herzegovinians, and 
declared war against Turkey. The Montenegrins were under tlie leadership 
of their Prince Nicholas, and the Servian troops under the command of the 
Russian General Tchernaiev, the hero of Tashkond, wlm volunteered his 
services to the Slavonians. 

Although Montenegro, which was small in the number of its sons, but 
mighty by their bravery and their love of freedom, ha,d more than once 
defeated the Turkish armv, Servia with her few troops could not stand against 
the Turkish troops, which definitively overcame the Servian forces and! were 
about to invade the frontiers of Servia. Russia, however, did not allow tliia 
invasion to take place, and in October, 1876, the emperor Altsxandor II 
required from the Turkish sultan the immediate cessation of furdier hos- 
tilities gainst the Servians, and in order to su pport demands he or- 
dered that a portion of the Russian army shoulc. 1 x 5 placed on a war footing. 
The decisive action of the czar towards the Turkish govijrnment at once 
stopped the invasion of the Turkish hordes into Servia, and a two months' 
armistice was concluded between Servia cmd Turkey. 

nu ^ Turks continued their cruelties amongst the 

^ristians of the Balkans; defenceless Bulgaria in partitmlar suffered from 
the fury of the Turks. They traversed the country with fire and sword, striv- 
mg to stifle the movement taking place there by the savage slaughter of 
thousands of the inhabitants, without distinction of sex or age. 

_ For a long while Russia endeavoured to avert the situation, without liav- 
mg recourse to arms, in order — as Alexander 11 expressed it-- “to avoid 
shedding the precious blood of the sons of Russia.” But all his efforts wore 
unsuccessful, all means ^f arbitration were exhausted and also the imtience 
of that most peace-loving of monarc^, the emperor Alexander IL He found 
mmseii obli^d to declare war against Turkey and to advance his troops 
towards the Turkish frontier. On the 19th of April, 1877, the emperor joined 
his army at Kishinev, where it had been commanded to assemble, and on the 
J4tn of the sanae month, after public prayers, he informed the troops of their 
approaching entry upon the frontiers of Turkey. Ihus commenced the Russo- 
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Turkish war, which was carried on simultaneously in two parts of the world 
— in EuT'ope and in Asia. 

The commander-in-chief of the Russian troops upon the Asiatic theatre of 
the war was the grand-duke Michael Nikolaivitch, governor of fchc Caucasus. 
A few days after the issue of the manifesto declaring war, the Russian troops 
had occupied the Turkish fortress of Bajazet without a struggle (April 30th), 
and had proceeded to besiege the first class fortress of Kars, justly regarded 
as one of the chief points of support of the Turkish army in Asia Minor, after 
which at the beginning of May they took by assault another sufficiently impor- 
tant Turkish fortress — that of Ardahan. 

As to the Danubian army, of which the grand-duke Nicholas Nikolaivitch 
was appointed commander-in-chief, on the very day of the declaration of war 
it entered into the principality of Rouraania, which was subject to Turkey, 
and directed its march towards the Danube. At the passage of the Danube, 
the problem consisted in diverting the attention of the Turks from the spot 
where the chief forces of the Russian army were to cross. This was accom- 
plislu^d with entire success; complete secrecy was maintained, and during 
the night between the 26th and 2Hh of June the Russian troops crossed the 
Danube with the iissistance of pontoons and rafts, at a point where the Turks 
least expected it, namely, from Zimnitzi (between the fortresses of Rustchuk 
and Nikopol) to Sistova; the Russian losses in this great undertaking did not 
exceed 1,000 men fallen from the ranks. Having thus crossed the Danube and 
disembarked on the enemy’s shores, the Russian troops, without giving their 
adversaries time to recover, began to move into the heart of Bulgaria, and 
took town after town and fortress after fortress from the Turks. 

But in Asia as well as in Europe the first brilliant successes of the Rus- 
sians were followed by some serious reverses, which like the victories were 
first manifested upon the Asiatic seat of the war. The most serious reverse 
of the llu'-^'nins in Asia wius the unsuccessful attack (June 25th) upon the 
Turkish stronghold near Zovon, after which the Russian troops were obliged 
to raise for a time even the siege of Kars, and to retire within their own fron- 
tiers. But the temporary reverses of the Russian troops on the European 
theatre of the war were far more important. The most serious reverse during 
the entire period of the Eastern war was the attack of the Russian troops 
upon Plevna. Plevna wm an insignificant Bulgarian town. The Russian troops 
hoped easily to overcome it, and on the 20th of July a small detachment of 
them attacked Plevna. But it turned out that the Turks had already man- 
aged to concentrate considerable forces within the little town, under the com- 
mand of the best of their leaders, the gifted and resolute Osman-Pasha, added 
to which the most talented European engineers had constructed round Plevna, 
in the space of a few days, a network of fortifications, rendering Plevna an 
impregnable position. In consequence of this the first attack of the Russian 
troops on Plevna was repulsed by the Turks; the losses of the Russians 
amounted to three thousand killed. 

Ten clays later (on the 30th of July) the Russian troops made a second 
attack against Plevna. But this time again the attack resulted in a like 
defeat; the enemy’s forces, which far exceeded those of the Russians, repelled 
all the assaults of the Russian troops, added to which this second attack on 
Plevna cost the Russians 7,500 men. Following upon this, with the arrival 
of fresh reinforcements for the army encamped before Plevna, a third and 
final heroic effort wiis made to take this fortified position by storm. The 
chief part in the attack was taken by the brave young general Skobelev and 
his detachment. But in spite of his brilliant action, in spite of the heroism 
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and self-sacrifice displayed by his soldiers, this assault also w<ia unHucce^safuL ^ 
On the 12th of September, Skobelev repulsed live furious attacha by the whole 
mass of Turks, but not receiving asaistance, he was obligc^d to ridTOut. This 
last reverse cost the Russians as many as :i,00() killed and nearly 10,000 
wounded. But following on these revcjracjs cames a rapidly succ/;sHive serieh 
of victories of the Russian troops over the Turkish, both in Asia and in 
Europe. 

The crowning success of the Russian troops iru Asia was tluj fall on the 
18th of November of the terrible stronghold of Kars, which wjts taken by 
General Loris-Melikov, after a heroic assault l)y night. All JCurope recog- 
nised the taking of Kars Jis one of the greatest aiul most dilhcult of military 
exploits ever achieved. At the sam*^ time, on the European tluMitre. of the 
war on the southern slope of the Balkans a great Tu’i<ish body of troops was 
concentrated under the command of tins talented h^achu" Suhsimaii Rasha, with 
the object of retaking at any cost the Sbipka. pass, which w»w occtipied by a 
small Russian detachment. During the spacer of seven days (from tl»e 2lBt 
to the 28th of August) the Turks eiuhiavoured to wnist froin th(^ Russians the 
Shipka pass, and a series of furious attacks was made with this objtict. On 
the first two days a handful of heroes, who dt^fended the lu'ighls of Shipka, 
repulsed all the desperate efforts of Suleiman l^asha’s entire army! Tlie (scho 
of the incessant artillery fire became one endk^ss roll of thuud(*,V. The Rus- 
sian ranks dwindled and were exliausted from wotuuls arul fatigue,, It was 
at that time that the Russian gunners, xmder the command of General Raclet- 
zki came to their assistance, and by the 24th of August fnish rciinforecnncsuts 
arrived. The Turks’ insane attacks still continued (hiring th(^ 25111, 26th 
and 27th, but on the evening of the 27th of August all wjw suddenly cuiet; 
the Turks had become convinced that they (umld not ov(‘rcome the Hteadfast- 
ness and bravery of the Russian tro(>i)S (mfending the Shipka pass, and luul 
retired. 

Meanwhile, after the third attempt on Plevna, it waa dotadtHl net to renew 
again such dearly bought attacks, but to limit oporations to emnrcling tho 
Turkish positions in order to cut otf communicat.ion betwe(m Plevna and the 
surrounding places, and thus to starve tlio Turks into surrendi^r. 

At the end of October Gonorrd Gurko’s division, among wliieb wis'c the 
guards, took Gorni Dubinak, Telisch and a series of oth(»r Turkish strong- 
holds, situated to tho southwest of Plevna and protecting the Sophia road, 
along which reinforcements and stores had hitherto been brotight into Plevna, 
and thus out off entirely all communications between that town and the 
outside. After less than a month’s time all the provisionH that th(^ Turks 
had in Plevna were definitively exhausted. On tl\& morning of the 10th of 
December, Osman Pasha, being desirous of ixaietrating through the, RuHsian 
lines to the Danube, made a violent attempt to get out of Plevna, lie cut 
his way through, but after some hours of desperate fighting- -during which 
he was wounded in the leg — he was thrown lw<k and com|Kdlecl to surrender, 
with all his army to the number of more than 40,1)00 mem TTuh lieatxKl action 
cost the Russians 600 men killed, and double that amount wounded. 

Taking deeply to heart the successes of his valiant army and the lioly 
work for which it was fighting, the emperor Alexander 11 had at the end of 
May, 1877, at the very commencement, that is, of the war, arrived in Bul- 
garia, and in spite of the weak state of his health had rtmxained all tins while 
amongst the acting army of the Danube, sharing all reverses and privations 
of miiitary life on the march. 

“ I go as a brother of mercy,” said the cmr when he set off for the active 
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army. And actually, leaving to others all the martial glory of victory over 
the eneir Y, the emperor concentrated his attention upon the sick and wounded 
soldiers to whom he showed himself not a brother, but a very father of 
mercy. Zealously visiting the sick, and wounded soldiers in the hospitals 
and ambulances, the emperor showed them heartfelt sympathy, comforted, 
encouraged, and sustained the sufferers, listened to their tales with fatherly 
love, and with his own hand rewarded those who had distinguished them- 
selves by their services in battle. 

The wounded and their families were the object of the emperor Alexander’s 
unwearied care. He was rejoiced when the provisions sent out for the use of 
the wounded by the empress Marie Alexandrovna arrived from St. Peters- 
burg. Alexander unfailingly distributed them himself, carefully inquiring of 
each soldier what he wanted, what he liked, and strove to satisfy each suf- 
ferer: to the musicians he gave accordions, to the readers books, to the smokers 
tobacco pouches, to the non-smokers tea, dainties, etc. Both soldiers and 
officers were as pleased as children at receiving’ presents from the hand of the 
royal “ brother of mercy,” and listening to his cordial, gracious words. The 
soldiers’ love for the emperor, their joy and rapture at seeing him acted like 
living water on the wounded; everyone that could move strove to rise, to 
stand up, to take courage; they stretched out their hands to the czar, kissed 
his raiment and blessed his name. It was only after the fall of Plevna, when 
the war clearly inclined to the advantage of the Russians, and further success 
was entirely secured, that the emperor, biddiiig farewell to his troojos, left 
the active army and in the beginning of Decemloer, 1877, returned to Russia. 

Immediately after the taking of Plevna it was decided that, without losing 
time, tlie Balkans should be crossed. Meanwhile a severe winter had already 
set-in and the Turks did not even admit the possibility of the Russian troops 
crossing the Balkans at such a time. But here again all the valour of the 
Russian army was displayed. To take a whole army across the Balkans in 
winter was a vmrk of the very greatest difficulty and danger; but to cross 
the Trievna |)ass had never yet been attempted by any army in the world, 
ytrictlv speaking, the chief part of the Russian army crossed the Iklkans at 
two otV.er points, but it was part of the Russian strategy to carry an insigni- 
licant portion of the troojis across by the Trievna pass in order that the 
attention of fcl;e Turks should be diverted from tne chief army, and the pass- 
age of the latter thus be facilitated. The accomplishment of this terribly diffi- 
cult and almosb impossible fest wfis entrusted to General Kartzov’s division. 
On the night between the 3rd and 4th of January the division moved on 
its road. After having renfRed by ieciedible efforts the very summit of 
the pass, where a short time was spent, on the 7th of January General 
Kartzov’s division stormed the Turkish redoubt, forced their way into it and 
drove out the Turks. After this the Russiant' hs-d to descend to ihe so-called 
Valley of Roses on the southern slope of the Balkans, wiiich wv.s even much 
steeper than the northern. As soon aa the Russians had come down from 
Trievna, the Turks abandoned their positions at the foot of the Great Balkans, 
and General Kartzov’s division entered into communication on one side 
with General Gurko’s division, and on the other with the Shipka division ol 
General Radetzki. 


After descending the Balkans to the Valley of Hoses, General Radetzki, 
together with General Bkobelev, who had come to his assistance after the fall 
of Plevna, attacked on the 9th of January an army of 40,000 Turks at 
Kezanlik, who after a stubborn resistance were defeated and taken prisoners. 
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accomplished the feat unexampled in history of tine passage of the Balkans, 
the Russian army continued its victorious advance; Adrianopk^, tl'c H(H‘,on(i 
capital of the Turkish empire, was taken withotit a struggle and tlio troops 
drew near to Constantinople itself* Then., on the 3rd of March, 1878, at 
a little place called San Stefano, at ten versts from Constantinople, Turkey 
signed the conditions of peace offered her by Russia. 

Meanwhile the great European powers re<iuired that tlmni conditions of 
peace should be submitted to their consideration, and thus tlu^ treaty of San 
Stefano showed itself to be only a preliminary one: the gre.a,t J^iurofauui 
powers ratified it only after considerable changes. ^ nllxuia! conditions 
of peace were signed in 1878 by the plenipohintiaries of all the grf‘.at p(H7erH 
at the Congress of Berlin; after which on the Hth of February, 1879, a linal 
treaty of peace, based on these same conditions, was signed at Constantinople 
between Russia and Turkey. 

The emperor Alexander might certainly with full right have inshdu! (ui 
the ratification of the treaty of peace of San Stefano without any aliemtionj; 
but then Russia would have incurred a fresh war with bluropcs, while tlie 
emperor deeply felt the necessity of peace. It wtus time to give the Hitssian 
people rest aft. jr they liad made such sacrilices in the struggle for their Sla- 
vonian brefeen! Pitying his people, the emperor decMied « however pain- 
ful it might be to him — not to insist on all that had iK’^en gainful at the price 
of Russian blobd and confirmed by the treaty of San SUdano wiili Turkey, 
but consented in Berlin to great conccBBions, which dki not, howtwfn*, in any 
way interfere with the liberation of the Christian population of Turk(‘y, 

By the treaties of San Stefano and Berlin, ^ that part of licHHarabia, was 
returned to Russia which, by the Peace of Paris in 1850, had Iwhhi tuukil to 
her by Turkey after the Crimean campaign. Thanks to thi.s, Rusnia again 
reached the mouths of the river Danube; in Asia she acfiuircd a portion of 
the Turkish possessions, with the port of Batmn and t!it» fortn'as of Kars, 
which guaranteed her security and future development. Irinally, in com- 
pensating for the military expenditure iucurn jl by JlUKsia, l\irkc‘y 'was bound 
to pay her an indemnity of 300 million roubloH, 

Thus terminated the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 -- that dfuuaiva 
struggle for the liberation of the Slavonians of the Balkan peninsula, and 
although in consequence of the interference of Europe Russia was far from 
attaining what she .had a right to expect after the enormous Hatwilicx.vs she had 
made, and the glorious victories sjie had gained, nevertheless the great and 
sacred object of the war was attained; on the memorable day of iiie emauci[)a™ 
tion of the peasants in Russia, also the Slavonian nations of tha Balkan p u 
insula were liberated, by the help of Russia and lier grtmt monarch, from P 
Turkish yoke which had oppressed them for ages. To the emperor Alex 
ander II, who gave freedom to many millions of his own subjects, wtw allotted 
also the glorious r61e of liberator of the Balkan ChristianH, by wiiom he was 
a second time named the Czar-Liberator! 


SPEEAD 01^ EDUCATION AND CIVILWATION 

The new order of things established in Russia, thanks to the great reforms 
of Emperor Alexander II, called forth a particular want of educated, enlight- 
ened men. They were necessary to the wise interpretation and execution of 
the luminous ideas of the Czar-Liberator, 

Recognising that the spread of education amongst the peofiki is an indis- 
pensable condition of its prosperity, the emperor Alexander 11, who had 
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more than once tried by violence to Bhako the existing state and social orga- 
nisation of Russia and who did not stop at any crituo for the atta«*nnent 'of 
their ends. Their boundless audacity finally reached the hist limits, and 
they dared more than once to make attempts on thtvlife of the Uzar Liberator. 

On the 2nd of March, 1880, the 2r)tli year of the reign of tiie emperor 
Alexander 11 was accomplished, and this memonible day was celebrated with 
heartfelt enthusiasm in both capitals and ihrotighout tlie whole Russian 
Empire. But amongst the millions of joyous Ilussian hearts, for one man 
alone in Russia the festivity was not a festivity. ^ That man was the cmr 
himself, the creator of the happiness of many millions of Russians and the 
cause of the rejoicings. The emperor did not doubt the sincere affection of 
the people towards him; he knew and felt that Russia loved her c%ar with 
all her soul; but at the same time he knew and felt, that in Bpito of all the 
glory of his reign, in spite cf the great ineasnres he had accomplished, tlie 
Russian land bore a handful of malcontents, whostj designs it was bc^.yond 
the power of anyone to arrest. 

The fatal 13th of March, 1881, came, About one o'clock in the afternoon 
the emperor drove in a carriage from the Winter Palace in Ht. Petersburg, 
accompanied by his usual escort, to tins Mic^Rac^l ri<ling scdiool to assist at a 
grand military parade, appointed to take placui tliat <lay. (knning out of 
the riding school at the end of the parade, at about a (quarter to three, and 
learning that the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitch, who was j>r<^sent at the 
parade, intended to visit the grand duchess Oatherini^ Mikhailovna at the 
Mikhailovskl palace, the emperor proposed to his bredher tha,t they should 
go together. After spending about half an hour at the Mikhailovski palace 
the emperor came out alone, witliout the gram! dulus, and told tlm coachman 
to drive home by the same way.” The carriage set off along the (latlierine 
canal, in the direction of the Theatre bridge. 

At three o’clock in tho afternoon, at a diHiaiuio of about 350 foot from 
the comer of the Engineer street, the omporor’s tuirriage hh it drove ah»ng the 
side of the canal, past the garden of tho Mlkhailovakl palace, came alongside 
a young man at me foot-path of the canal; he afterwards turned out to be 
the citizen Nicholas Ivanovitch Rissakov. When he came on a line with the 
imperial carriage, Rissakov turned liis face towards it, and before the escort 
could notice anything, (juickly threw beneath the feed of the horses harncss(s(l 
to the carriage, something white like snow, which afterwards turmHl out to be 
an explosive instrument wra])ped up in a handkerchief. At the same instant 
,a deafening crash, like a salvo of artillery, resounded; two Cossacks riding 
behind the czar’s equipage fell from their horses wounded, and a fourteen- 
year-old peasant boy, mortally wounded, lay groaning on the |)avemcnt; a 
thick cloud of snow and splinters hllod the air.' The emperor’s carriage 
ajDpeared much damaged by tlho explosion; all the four windows and tho little 
glass behind were broken, tho frame of ihm mm splintered at the side 
and back, tbe side of tbe carriage was broken and the bottom aoriously 
injured. When ho had thrown the explosive instrument under tlie oarriago, 
Rissakov began to run off’ in the direction of tho Nevski Prospect ; but at a 
few yards from tho spot whore the explosion had taken place, ho slipped, 
fell, and was seized by some soldiers who came up. The emperor himself 
was entirely uninjured. He ordered the coachman to atop the horses, opened 
the left door, got out of the carriage, and went to the spot where Rissakov 
was already surrounded by a crowd of people. 

Then, when the emperor, desiring to examine the spot where the explosion 
had taken place, had left Rissakov, and had made a few steps along the path- 
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w>y of tli0 canal, another man — who turned out to be a Pole named Grine- 
vetzki-^ ^waiting till the emperor was at a distance of two yards from him, 
raised his arms and threw something on the footpath at the very feet of the 
emperor. ; At the same moment, not more than four or five minutes alter 
the first explosion, another deafening explosion was heard, after which a 
mass of smoke, snow and scraps of clothing enveloped everything for some 
moments. When the column of smoke dispersed, to the stricken gaze of the 
spectators a truly awful sight was presented: about twenty men more or 
less severely wounded by the two explosions lay ori the pavement, and 
amongst them was the emperor. Leaning his back against the railing of the 
canal, without his cap or riding cloak, half sitting on the footpath, was the 
monarch; he was covered withTblood and breathing with difficulty; the bare 
legs of the august martyr were both broken, the blood flowed copiously from 
them, and his face was covered with blood. The cap and cloak that had 
fallen from the emperor’s head and shoulders, and of which there remained 
but blood-stained and burnt fragments, lay beside him. 

At the sight of such an unexpected, such an incredible disaster, not only 
the uninjured, but also the sufferers from the explosion rushed to the emperor’s 
help, i^ising the wounded emperor, who was already losing consciousness, 
the persons who surrounded him, with the grand duke Michael, who had 
arrived on the spot, carried him to the sledge of Colonel Dvorginski, who had 
^en following the emperor’s equipage. Leaning over the emperor s shoulder, 
the grand duke inquired if he heard, to which the emperor replied, I^liear, 
and then in answer to the question of how he felt the emperor said : Quicker 
. , , to the palace,” and then as if answering the proposal to take him to 

the nearest house to get help, the emperor said., Take me to the palace to 
die . , . there.” These were the last words of the dying monarch, heard 
by an eye-witness of the awful crime of the 13th of March. After this the 
emperor was placed in Colonel Dvorginzki’s sledge and transported to the 
Winter Palace. When the palace was reached the emperor was already 
unconscious, and at 25 minutes to 4 o’clock Alexander 11 was no more. 

The emperor Alexander II was great not only as the czar of a nation of 
many millions, but by a life devoted to the welfare of his subiects; he was 
great as the incarnation of goodness, love and clemency. Tlie autocratic 
monarch of one of the vastest empires of the world, this czar was igoverned 
in all his actions by the dictates of his loving heart. Showing himself a great 
example of « 3 elf- 8 acrificing human love, he lived only in order to exalt the 
land of Russia, to alleviate the necessities and consolidate the welfare of his 
people.^* 
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national prosperity, and that Russia, like other nations, must be content to 
advance j’owly arc! laboriously alon#? the rough path of painful experience. 
In these circumstances sanguine enthusiasm naturally gave way to despond- 
ency, and the reforming zeal of the government was replaced by tendencies 
of a decidedly reactionary kind. Ahoady in the last years of the reign of 
Alexander 11, rhese tendcnck^s had found expression in ukases and minis- 
terial circulars, and zealous liberalism was more an<l more discountenanced in 
the oflldal world. Partly from a feeling of despondency, and partly from a 
conviction that the country required rest in order to judge the practical 
results of the reforms already accomplished, the czar refrained from initiating 
any new legislation of an important kind, and the govtjrnment gave it to be 
understood that the period of radical reforms was closed. 

In the younger ranks of the educated classes this state of things had pro- 
duced much dissatisfaction, which soon found expression in revolutionary 
agitation. At first the agitation was of an academic character, and was dealt 
with by the press censure, but it gradually took the form of secret associa- 
tions, and the police had to interfere. There were no great, well-organised 
secret societies, but there were many small groups, comuosed chiefly of male 
and female students of the universities and technical schools, which worked 
indei:)endently for a common purpose. That purpose was the overthrow of 
the existing regime and the reorganisalion of society on collectivist princi- 
ples. Finding that the walls of autocracy could not oe overturned by blasts 
of revolutionary trumpets, the young enthusiasts determined to seek the sup- 
port of the masses, or, as they termed it, ‘‘ to go in among the people (iiki 
V narod). Under the guise of doctors, midwives, teachers, governesses, 
factory hands, or common labourers, they sought to make proselytes among 
the peasantry and the workmen in the industrial centres by revolutionary 
I)amf)hletB and oral explanations. 

For a time the propaganda had very little success, because the uneducated 
peasants and factory workers could not easily understand the phraseology 
and principles of scientific socialism; but when the propagandists descended 
to a lower platform and spread rumours that the czar had given all the land 
to tlu'. i)easants, and that the proprietors were preventing his benevolent 
intentions from being carried into effect, there was a serious danger cf ^ra- 
rian disturbances, and energetic measures were adopted by the authorities. 
Wliolesale arrests were made by the police, and many of the accused were 
im])risoned or exiled to distant provinces, some by the regular judicial pro- 
cedure, and others by so-called '' administratm procedure," without trial 
The activity of the police and the sufferings of the victims naturally produced 
intense excitement and bitterness among those who escaped, and a secret 
body calling itself the executive committee announced in its clandestinely 
printed organs that those who distinguished themselves by endeavouring to 
suppress the propaganda would be removed. A number of officials had been 
condemned to deatli by this secret terrorist tribunal, and in some cases its 
sentences were carried out. As these terrorist measures had quite the op];)o- 
Bite of the desired effect, repeated attempts had been made on the life of the 
emperor. At last, on the loth of March, 1881, the carefully-laid plana of the 
conspirators, [as related in the last chapter], were successful 

mn meACTioNARY policy under Alexander in 

Finding repressive police measures insufficient to suppress the revolution- 
ary movement, Alexander 11 had entertained the idea of giving a certain 
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satisfaction to inotlerate liberal oi)iruon without his autocratic 

power. With this object in view ho had appoinbHl (Jencral Lor**;., Mclikov, 
w!io was credited with liberal views, ininistt^r of the inte.rior, and on the 
morning of his death he limi signed a ukinse creating sev<o*al coininksions, 
composed of high official |)ersonages and eminent nivatc, individualH, Vho 
should prepare reforms in various branches of the swunitusiraiion. 

His^son and successor Alexander HI (1881 IM), vyiu) hud mwtT shown 
much sympathy with liberalism in any form, entennl frankly on a. reaction- 
ary policy, which was pursued consistently during l.h(^ whole of his nagir 
He could not, of course, undo the great reforms of his pmlccosst>r, but he 
amended them in such a way m to (;ounteract what lu^ eonsid(U‘ed the exag- 
gerations of liloeraUsm. Local self-government in the village (‘-onmumes, the 

rural district's, and the towns was care- 
fully restricted, nutl plae(Hl to agieaier 
exletil under tl\e control of the regular 
oflicitds. 

The reionuers of tlu^ previrms reign 
had endeavoured t^o nmloi th(‘ eniaiuri- 
pattni peasantry administratively and 
,‘(U)ii{»juicaUy ind(T<‘i*deiit of tiu^ lanthsl 
oroprietors; tlu^ conHerviif.ivi^s of this 
later era, proceeding oit jissump- 
tion that the petisa,uiH diil iiot know 
how to makt‘ a proper um' of tlu^ liberty 
prematunly conferred upon them, eil- 
deavouitid tt> rC'^siablish the iiilloeiua^ 
of the laudiHi proprietors by appoint* 
irig froin annuAgst tlican *' laiKl-ehiefs,’^ 

excmuse ovtT Jhe. peas* 

of patriarchal jurisdie-titm. I'hc re* 
ArvKXAwmK III formers of the previous reign had 

(184W8W) sought to make the new local adminis- 

tration (mnufro) a systom of geimine 
rural self-government and a basis for future piuiiamtaitarv fnstitutiojm; tht^se 
later conservatives transformed it into a mere branch of tlu^ ordinary statt^ 
administration, and took precautions against its evi^r assuming a political 
character. Even municipal institutions, whicli had never shown tnudi vital- 
ity, were subjected to similar restrictions. In short, the various ftjrniH of 
local self-government, which were intended to raise the nation gra<lually to 
the higher political level of western Europe, were comhmmed us utAsiubHl 
to the national character and traditions, and as productive of disorder and 
demoralisation. They were accordingly renlaced m great meaaiire by the old 
autocratic methods of administration, and! much of the mlminiHtrative cor- 
ruption which had been cured, or at least reprcHHcnl, by the nrform enthusiasm 
again flourished luxuriantly. 

In a small but influential section of the iMiucated classc^s thcuHi was a con- 
viction that the revolutionary tendencies, which culminated in niliilwm and 
anarchism, proceeded from the adoption of cosmopolitan rather tlian national 
l^nnciples in all s]pheres of educational and administrative activity, and that 
the best remedy j:or the evils from which the country was suffering was to 
be found in a return to the three §reat principles of nationality, orthodoxy, 
and autocracy. This doctrine, which had been invented by the Slavophils 
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of pr 6 vic)us generation, was early instilled into the mind of Alexander III 
by Pobiedonostse^, who was one of his teachers, and later his most trusted 
adviser, and its influence can be traced in all the more important acts of the 
government during that monarch’s reign. His determination to maintain 
autocracy was qfhcially proclaimed a few days after his accession. National- 
ity and eastern orthodoxy, which are so closely connected as to be almost 
blended together in the Russian mind, received not less attention. 


THE IIUSSIBTCATION OF THE PROVINCES 

Even in European Russia the regions near the frontier contain a great 
variety of nationalities, languages, and religions. In Finland the population 
18 composed of Finnish-speaking and Swedish-gpeaking Protestants; the Baltic 
provinces are inhabited by German-speaking, Lett-speaking, and Esth-speak- 
uig Lutherans; the inhabitants of the southwestern provinces are chiefly Pol- 
ish-s] 3 eakirig Roman Catholics and Yiddish-speaking Jews; in the Crimea and 
on the middle Volga there are a considerable number of Tatar-speaking 
Mohammedans; ancT in the Caucasus there is a conglomeration of races and 
languages such as is to be found on no other portion of the earth’s surface. 
Until recent times these various nationalities were allowed to retain unmo- 
lested the language, religion, and peculiar local administration of their ances- 
tors, but when the new nationality doctrine came into fashion attempts were 
made to spread ainong them the language, religion, and administrative insti- 
tutions of the dominant race. In the reigns of Nicholas I and Alexander 11 
these attempts were merely occasional and intermittent; under Alexander 
111 tliey \vere made systematically and with very little consideration tor the 
feelings, wishes, and interests of the people concerned. The local institutions 
weie iissimilated to those of the purely Russian provinces; the use of the 
Russian language was made obligatory in the administration, in the tribunals, 
and to some extent in the schools; the spread of eastern orthodoxy was 
(THjouraged by the authorities, whilst the other confessions were placed under 
siiV(U‘e restrictions; foreigners were prohibited from possessing knded prop- 
erty, and in some provinces administrative measures were taken for making 
the land pass into^ the hands of orthodox Russians. In this process some of 
the local officials displayed probably an amount of zeal beyond the intentions 
of the government, but any attempt to oppose the movement was rigorously 
punished. 

Of all the various races the Jews were the most severely treated. The 
great majority of them had long been confined to the western and south- 
western provinces. In the rest of the country they had not been allowed to 
reside in the villages, because their habits of keeping vodka-shops and lending 
money at usurious interest were found to demoralise the peasantry, and even 
in the towns their number and occupations hadlDeen restricted by the author- 
ities. But, partly from the usual laxity of the administration and partly 
from the readiness of the Jews to conciliate the needy officials, the rules had 
been by no means strictly applied. As soon as this fact became known to 
Alexander HI he orderea the rules to be strictly carried out, without con- 
sidering what an enormous amount of hardship and suffering such an order 
entailed. He also caused new rules to be enacted by which his Jewish sub- 
jects were heavily handicapped in education and professional advancement. 
In short, complete russification of all non-Russian populations and institu- 
tions was the chief aim of the government in home affairs. 
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I'OREIGN’ POLIOY; this FBBKOU AtJ^JlANrCK 

In the foreign policy of the empire Alexjuulor III likowkv introduced 
considerable changes. During his father’s njign its main objects were: in 
the west, the maintenance of the alliance with (lermany; in souilicaHtern 
Europe, the recovery of what had been lost by the (himcan War, tlie gradual 
weatoing of the sultan’s authority, an(l the of RusHian inlluoncc 

among the minor Slav nationalities; in Asia, tlu^ gradual but cautious expan- 
sion of Russian domination. In the reign of Alexander ill the first of these 
objects was abandoned. Already, before Ids accession, the bonds of friend- 
ship which united Russia to Germany had Ijimui W(‘a,k(med by tine action of 
Bismarck in giving to the cabinet of St. Petersburg at the "Berlin congress 
less diplomatic support than was expected, and by tlie Aust;ro-(»ermat^ treaty 
of alliance (October, 1879), concluc.ed avowedly for tlui puraosc of opposing 
Rusaiaii aggression; but the old relations were partly nnesia jlislunl I )y secret 
negotiations in 1880, by a meeting of tlu5 young czar and the old ena'peror at 
Dantzic in 1881, and by the meeting of the thnn^ (anp('rors a,t Hkkinicwice in 
1884, by which the Three Emperors’ League was r(HH)nHtitut(Hl for a term of 
three years. 

Gradually, however, a great change took phua? in tlu‘ czar’s views with 
regard to the German alliance. lie suspected i disinarrdc of hari)o\iring hostile 
designs against Russia, and he came to recognise that ih<^ penmuumt weak- 
ening of France was not in accordance with Rnssian political in it* Il(! 

determined, tlierefore, to oppose any further (listurbrnioe of the lialmu’c of 
power in favour of Germany, and when tlu! treaty of Slcicnu'wice cxiiinul in 
1887, he declined to renew it. From that time lluHaia KravitaUal slowly 
towards an alliance with France, and sought to cn-at(' a countx'rpoise anaiimt 
the Triple Alliance of Germany, Au.stria, and ftaly. The czar was niluctaiit 
to bind himself by a formal treaty, beciuise the French government did not 
offer the reejuisite guarantees of stability, and becauws he feared that it might 
be induced, by the prospects of Russian support, to assume an aggreHsivo 
attitude towards Germany. He recognised, liowcmu', that in the event of a 
great European war the two nations would in all probability be found lighting 
on the same side, and that if they made no preparations for concerted military 
action, they would be placed at a grave disadvantage in comparison with their 
opponents of the Triple Alliance, who wore believed to have already worked 
out an elaborate plan of pmpaign. In view of tins contingency the Russian 
and French military authorities studied the military (luostions in eomtnon, 
and the result of their labours was the preparation of a militarv convwition, 
which was finally ratified in 1894. During this period the relations between 
the two governments and the two countries became much more cordial. In 
the summer of 1891 the visit to Kronatad of a French sciundroii under Admiral 
Gervais was made the occasion for an entbusiastio demonstration In favour 
of a Franco-Russian alliance; and two years later (October, 189.1) a still 
more enthusiastic reception was given to the Russian Admiral Avelan and 
his officers when they visited Toulon and Paris. But it was not till after the 
death of Alexander III that the word “alliance” was used publiclv by official 
personages. In 1895 the term was first publicly employed by Ribot, then 
president of the council, m the chamber of deputies, but the expressions ho 
used were so vague that they did not entirely remove the prevailing doubts 

“ (August, 1897), dur- 

ing the official visit of President F6lix Faure to St. Petersburg, a little more 
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lig^t was thrown on the subject. In the complimentary speeches delivered 
by the presidcait of the French Republic and. the czar, France and Russia 
were rel,erred to as allies, and the term^ nations aWi^es was afterwards 
repeatedly used on occasions of a similar kind. 

In southeastern Europe Alexander III adopted an attitude of reserve 
and expectancy. lie greatly increased and strengthened his Black Sea fleet, 
so m to be ready for any emergency that might arise, and in June, 1886, 
contrary tcKthe declaration made in the Treaty of Berlin (Article 59), he 
ordered Batuin be transformed into a fortified naval port, but in the 
Ihdkan I^eninsula he persistently refrained, under a good deal of provocation, 
from any intervention that might load to a European war. Tne Bulgarian 
government, first under Prince Alexander and afterwards under the direc- 
tion of Stambulov, pursued systematically an anti-Russian policy, but 
the cabiiiet of St, Petersburg confined itself officially to breaking off diplo- 
matic relations and making diplomatic protests, and unofficially to giving 
tacit encouragement to revolutionary agitation. In AKsia, during the reign 
of Alexander III, the expansion of Russian domination made considerable 
progress.^^ 


THK ('ONQUKST OF THE TKKIvE^URCOMAXS (1877-18SI A.D.) 

Ih'anscaspia is tlie official name given to the territory east of the Caspian 
which was annexed by Russia in 1881 shortly after tlH‘ accession of Alexander 
HI. T'ho «oui\trv wus inhabited by the Turcomans — a branch of the Turk- 
ish race — who Ivavc been identified with the old Partiuaus. They were a 
brave but, wild and lawless people, bands of whom would frequently sweep 
down upon a peaceful village, kill the men, and carry off the women and chil- 
dren to b(^ sold a.s slaves in Bokhara and Khiva. Whole villages were some- 
times wiiHid out in this way. The marauding raids of the Turcomans were 
a (ionstant menace to the uorthom frontier of Pensia and we freciuently find 
th(^ Persiims engaged in war with them. The great Nadir Shah was himself 
a 'rurciomaii. In 1801 the Persians had made a final attack on the Turcomans 
or Tekkes, as they are commonly c.allod, and defeated them. 

The Russian eonciuost of the Central Asian khanates, however, materially 
altered the situation of these nomadic robbers; they could no longer sell 
slaves in Bokhara, as the Russian laws forbade slavery, neither could they 
carry on tluhr depredations in lands guarded by the Russians, hence they 
turned to Persia and offered her their allegiance in return for her support 
against these civilised intruders. But they were now a serious obstacle in 
tl 10 wav of the, so same Russians. Caravans from Bokhara and the East, to 
reach the Caspian, had to cross the Turcoman desert or else make a lonig 
detour to the north, and these plundering tribes seriously interfered with 

In 1877 (lencral Lomakin was sent against the Tekkes, but the Rimso- 
Turkish war intervened before ho had accomplished anything. In 1878 
Lomakin attacked Dengil Teppe, was defeated by the rekk^, and forced to 
retreat. The natives wore greatly encouraged by this vi^ory, their ral^ 
increased, and they tried to stir up the Bokharans and Mivans to r^olt. 
The .Russians now undertook more vigorous mewures. General Skobe»ev 
was put in charge of the campaign, a portable railway was started frm the 
shores of the Caspian towards the Amu Dana, a large force of artillepi wm 
conveyed to tho front, and a water distillery —of the greatest semce m thm 
waterless region — was established at Krasnovodsk. Colonel KuropatKin, 
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who had been on Skobelev’s staff in the Russo-Turkish war, came bjr forced 
marches to assist his former chief. 

The Turcomans were intrenched in three camps — Yangi Kala, DauKil 
Teppe, and Geok Teppe. The Russians begati tlu^ main atbrnk on Jamni^ry 
1st, 1881, charging first u;)on Yangi Kala. Tiie Ik^kkes fouglit with the 
greatest bravery, but the ^lussian artilkay forccul ilunn to evacuate. Tiie 
Turcoman sorties were made usually a little afkr sunset and tlte attaciks were 
exceedingly fierce. The Tekkes had their wives and childnm in camp with 
them, huddled in their felt tents, and their sufferingH under the continual 
artillery fire must have been terrible. Idnally iDon January 24th, after 
three weeks of fighting, the Russians were successful., the Tekkc^a were routed 



OxTmmixti or triiM Awo*ia)n<.wii. Mush ai«)(<i 


with great loss to both Russians and Turc^omane. Tlierc arc different esti- 
mates given aa to the total number killed. 

Bevendge’se figures, given below, cannot l>e far from right. Ha xmn 
this siege to illustrate the Russian method of conquest. Tlieir method, he 
says, ^ to wage war while war exists and to employ the methods of peiice 
only when wax is over. He declares that Skobefev slaughtered twenty 
thousand men, women, and children at a place eallod Geok Teppe, utterly 
refusing to accept their surrender ; but he finds palliation, if not excuse, foK 
this deed m the belief that it was a policy that in the end made for the 
interests of humanity. He thmks it no worse to kill that number of people 
withm a few days than to havo_ the pro ss dragged out over a long iwri od 
of years; whne the difference in effect vm the law and order of the race is 
oDvious, ^ hy okobelev s method a lesson was embodied that led to a complete 
re-organisation of the social conditions. * 
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Pro 111 that day to tliis, human life and pro])crty have been secure in 
Central Asia; ^ whereas a more conciliatory policy would probably have 
resulted in increasing rather than checking lawlessness. Beveridge sees in 
this incident a characteristic type of Russian government and method. He 
tliinks* that where law and orclor have been established at the point of the 
bayonet, tho^ have tended to be upheld by the hands of the people. “ Among 
all the dofoct»s of Russian civilisation,” he says, “ its virtues are striking and 
elemental, and one of the chief of them is stability.” Doubtless there is an 
element of trutfli in this view, but it is one that will not commend itself at a hrst 


glance to every observer of Russian military matters. It may be added, how- 
ever, that Beveridge supports his view by calling attention to the ctFicacy of the 
Russian methods as practised in Manchuria during the Boxer movement.^ 
The country of the Turcomans thus conquered was annexed to the Rus- 
sian Empire, the final annexation of Merv taking place in 1884.<^ Alexander III 
then allowed the military authorities to push forward in the direction of 
Afghanistan, until in March, 1885, an engagement took place between Rus- 
sian and Afghan forces at Penjdeh. Thereupon the British government, 
which had been for some time carrying on negotiations with the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg for a delimitation of the Russo-Afghan frontier, intervened 
e.nergctically and prepared for war; but a compromise was effected, and after 
more than two years of negotiation a delimitation convention was signed at 
St. Petersburg on July 20th, 1887. The forward movement of Russia was 
thus Hto})po(l in the direction of Herat, but it continued with great activity 
farther east in the region of the Pamir, until another Anglo-Russian conven- 


tion was signed in 1805. During the whole reign of Alexander HI the increase 
of h'rritory in central Asia is calculated by Russian authorities at 429,895 
stjuare kilometres. 


A(,'CES8ION OF NK’HOLAR II (1894 A.U.) 

On Novemlier 1st, 1894, Alexander III died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Nicholas 11, wlio, partly from similarity of character and partly from 
veneration for his father’s memory, continued the existing lines of policy in 
home and foreign affairs. The expectation entertained in many quarters 
that great legisbitive changes woukl at once be made in a liberal sense was 
not realised. When an influential deputation from the province of Tver, 
wliicli had long enjoyed a reputation for liberalism, ventured to hint in a 
loyal juldr(iSH tliat tlw. time liad come for changes in the existing autocratic 
regime' ih(W received a reply which showed that the emperor had no inten- 
tion of making any such changers. Private suggestions in the same sense, 
ofTen'd (lir(‘ctly and msi)ectfully, were no better received, and no important 
elumgi'-s wercs made in the legislation of the preceding reign. But a great 
alteration took i)lace noiselessly in the manner of carrying out the laws and 
minist(!rial circulars. 

Tliough, r«mblmg his father in the main points of his character, the 
young cKiir was of a more humane disposition, and he was much less of a 
<lo(drinaire. With his father’s aspiration of making holy Russia a homo- 
geneous empire he thoroughly sympathised in principle, but he disliked the 
aystematic persecution of Jews, heretics, and schiwiuitics to which it gave 
riBC!, and he let it be understood, without any formal order or proclamation, 
that the severe measures hitherto employed would not meet with his approval. 
The officials were not slow to take the hint, and their undue zeal at once dis- 
appeart^d. Nicholas II showed, however, that his father’s policy of russi- 
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fication was neither to be reversed nor to be abandoned. When an influential 
deputation was sent from Finland to St. Potcrsburg to reureBeni to iiim 
respectfully that the officials were infringing the local rights and privileges 
solemnly accorded at the time of the annexation, it was refused an audience, 
and the leaders of the movement were inforuKHl indirectly that local mknmfu 
must be subordinated to the general welfare of the cmi)ivo. In accordance 
with this declaration, the Dolicy of russification in Idnlaud was stcnuUly main- 
tained and caused much tjsappointmout, not only to the Finlanders, hut also 
to the other nationalities who desired the preservation of their antuent rights. 

In foreign affairs Nicho- 
las 11 likewise coutiruied 
the policy of his predeces- 
sor, with certain modifica- 
tions Buggesttul by the 
changes of circumstantstss. 
lie strengtlasned^ the cor- 
dial understanding with 
.France by a formal agree- 
ment, tlio terms of which 
wer(5 not divulged, but he 
never (sneouraged the 
Freud i government in any 
aggnsHsiye <lesigns, and ho 
maintained friendly rela- 
tions with (lermany. In 
the Balkan Peninsula a 
slight change of attitude 
took place. Alcxatuler 1 1 1, 
indignant at what he con- 
sidered the ingratitude of 
the Blav nationalities, re- 
maim^d^coldly aloof, m far 
m possible, from all inter- 
vention in their affairs. 
About three months after 
his death, Do Oiers, who 
thorotigldy approved of this 
attitude, died (January 
20th, 1805), and his suc- 
cessor, Prince Lobanov, minister of foreign affaire from March PJth^ 1895, to 
August 30th, 1896, endeavoured to recover what he considered Russia’s legiti- 
mate influence in the Slav world. 

For this purpose Buasian diplomacy became more active in southeastern 
Europe. The result was perce^* ‘‘d first in Montenegro and Bervia, and then 
in Bulgaria. Prince Ferdmam ^ Bulgaria had long bean anxious to legalise 
his position by a reconciliation, and as soon as he got rid of Btambulov 
he made advances to the Russian government. They were well received, ami 
a reconciliation was effected on certain conditions, the first of which was 
that Prince Ferdinand's eldest son and heir should become a member of the 
Eastern orthodox church. As another means of ojpposing WmUm influencd 
in southeastern Europe, Prince Lobanov inclined lio the policy of proU^nting 
rather than weakening the Ottoman empire. When the Ikitish govomment 
seemed disposed to use coercive measures for the protection of the Armenians, 
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he gave it clearly to be understood that any such proceeding would be opposed 
by llussia. 

After Prince Lobanov's death and the appointment of Count Muraviev as 
his successor in January, 1897, this tendency of Russian policy became less 
marked. In April, 1897, it is true, when the Greeks provoked a war with 
Turkey, they received no support from St. Petersburg, but at the close of the 
war the czav showed himself more friendly to them; and afterwards, when 
it proved extremely difficult to find a suitable person as governor-general of 
Crete he recommended the appointment of his cousin, Prince George of Greece 
—a selection which was pretty sure to accelerate the union of the island with 
the Hellenic kingdom. Plow far the recommendation was due to personal 
feeling, fis opposed to political considerations, it is impossible to say. 

In Asia, after the accession of Nicholas II the expansion of Russia, fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance and stimulated by the construction of the 
Siberian railway, was effected at the expense of China. As a necessary basis 
for a strong foreign policy the army was systematically strengthened. At 
one moment the schemes for military reorganisation involved such an enor- 
mous expenditure that the czar conceived the idea of an agreement among 
the great powers to arrest the increase of national armaments. The idea was 
communicated to the powers somewhat abruptly by Count Muraviev, Prince 
Lobanov's successor in the direction of foreign affairs, and an international 
conference was held at the Hague to discuss the subject; but it had very 
liitlti practical result, and certainly did not attain the primary object in view. 
[Its final act is given in the appendix to this volume.. 

A sketch of the recent history of Russia, however ovM, would be incom- 
|)l(‘t(^ without some mention of the remarkable industrial progress made dur- 
ing the period under consideration. Protected by high tariffs and fostered 
by the introduction of foreign capital, Russian manufacturing industry made 
enonnouH strides. By way of illustration a few figures may be cited. In 
tlic space of ten years (1887-1897) the number of workers employed in the 
various branches of industrial enterprise rose from 1,318,048 to 2,098,262. 
Tlie consumption of cotton for spinning purposes, which was only 117 million 
kilograms in 1886, was 257 millions in 1898, and the number of spindles, 
according to the weekly journal Rusda of August 2nd, 1902, was estimated 
at that date at 6,970, 000. Thanks chiefly to tais growth of the cotton indus- 
try, the town of L6dz, which was little more than a big village in 1875, has 
now a population of over 300,000. The iron, steel, and petroleum industries 
have likewise made enormous progress. Between 1892 and 1900 the esti- 
mated value of metallic articles manufactured in the country rose from 142 
millions to 276 millions of roubles. As is generally the case in such circum- 
Bbiuces, [)rotfKjtion led to temporary over-production, which brought about 
a fitiaiusial and economic crisis; but if we may accept certain figures given 
by llcmry Norman, the crisis could not have been very severe, for he states 
that ‘‘ no fewer than 580 companies declared a dividend during the first nine 
months of 1901 , their total nominal capital being £105,000,000, and the aver- 
age dividend no less than 10.1 per cent.” Much of this progress is due to 
the mtelligence and energy of M. Witte, minister of finance. 

KUnOnATKIN ON THB HUSSIAN POLICY OF EXPANSION 

In connection with the Russian advance in Asia with its climax in the 
war with Japan, it may be interesting to notice an address made by General 
Kur party of English tourists at Askabad in November, 1897. 
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Its protestations of peaceful intent will coitio m a sur|)riHe t.o many who 
have seen in the llussian advance only an innatiiablo land hunger. (lcn(‘ral 
Kuropatkin, whoso fortune it waH seven years later to iMuumaud tlie llusHlan 
army in the war with Japan, said mpiart, as reported in the Ijoudou htivtuiu'fxl 

of Decomber 14th, 1807 : ^ , 

“The policy of our government in Central Asia, smtJO t he accession of the 

late c/au*, has been cniim'ntly 
one of peace; and recourse 
has never been ha<l to anna 
until every other nuuinB of 
gaining a given object had 
lailed. IVloro the (extension 
of the railway and telegraph 
to these regions cimsidorable 
IKiwer (J initiative wiw^ neces- 
sarily left in the hands of local 
oilicanu d'h(n*e has been a 
radical change in our admini- 
stration since the 'rruns- 
Oas]^uau proviiuum werts united 
to Ituri>pe by these powerful 
civilising lulhieuc.OH. No 
operations likely to produce 
serious tuametpunKH's can now 
be uudert.akiUi without pre- 
vious consent of his majesty, 
“ It is the custom of the 
present cmr, as it was of his 
! ament, ed^ father, to furnish 
detail<Hl iuHtrmitions to pro- 
vincial authoriticH on all im- 
portant iwlmiuiHtratlve luut- 
tim The i)riiunpleM which 
govern tin.) policy af llussia 
are very simphs They are tho 
uiaintehauee of peace and 
order, ami economy in every 
branch of tlie puluh‘« service. 
The moans employed tocem- 
l^iasa ^these em's arc emially 
ixeo from eomph^xit.y, These 
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m respouHihle posUums arc 
expressly informed by our government that the assumption of sovereignty 
over alien nationalities must never be attempted, without very serums 
deliberation, inasmuch as^ such become, on annmeation, Russian HubjeetH, 
children of the cmr, and invested with every privilege enjoyed bjcitm.ena 
of the empire. His majesty has enjoined on his repremmiativtts, as their 
first duty, a fatherly care of his Asiatic subjects. KlTorfcH arij made to ipre- 
vent the mischief resulting from the powers of evil whiedi lurk in populaUons 
so lately admitted within tho palo of oivilisation. Tlio natives have been 
disarmed, and no pains have been spared to induce them to adopt peactdul 
pursuits. The fruits of this action arc already visible. A solitary traveller 
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can wow croHa Ooiitral Asia, from the Civs;.)iaw to the Siboriaxi frontier, with- 
out incurring^ the amallowt risk of attack. A hny yearn ago I rurniahod 
woaj jona for purposoa of doiowco to the Russian colonists in seventeen villages 
cstablisl^ed by mo, and I warned thorn that it might bo unsafe to undertidco 
journeys without arms. They have, however, disregarded this advice, and 
never (iarry^arms when at ii distance from their homos. 

Botwoen the year 1 885^ and 18B8 wo established an inviolable frontier 
with the aid of Great Britain; and in the twelve years which have since 
elapsed tlnueliave been no expeditions throughout its length of GOO miles 
bordering on Persia and 400 on Alghanistan. The latter country con tains 
much innammablo material, but the explicit orders of the czar, as convoyed 
through the ministries of war and foreign affairs, .are that there shall be no 
distur Dance on the Afghan frontier. So scrupulous is our regard for the 
statm quo that whole tribes have cast themselves on our proteetiou in vain, 
“The Pirusskhuis, Kho5!aris, and Jamshiois have crossed our borders in 


troops of as many as 1000 families, but we have always repatriated such 
refugees by means of armed force. There have been similar cases in our 
del 
sin 
fro: 

last complication on the Persian frontier dates froiti 1820^ — nearly seventy 
years jtgo, 

“ t am led to be explicit on those points by a sincere wish that the public 
may (iouvincod that we have a settled Asiatic policy which is in no way 
inimical to Groat Britain ; and that we are perfectly satisfied with our present 
boundaries.’' « 


KUSSIA IN MANOHtTKIA 


Russian advance in the Far East has boon going on so steadily and so' 
(luietly that comparatively few realise to what an extent North-eastern Asia 
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to protect the railway and all Russian subject's a.ii(l their (ndxTprisi^H in Man- 
churia, while Russia for her part agunal to withdraw lu^r troops gradually. 
This agreement on the part of Russia, nanained a protuise only. In ih(‘ mean- 
while Manchuria was rapidly ])ecoming russianiscal. The iinporbrnt cities 
along the railway such as Ncw-Chwang, Mukden, Lijniyang and Kirin l)ecaniie 
centres of Russian forces, Russia, n immigrants btiill and inha,biU‘d wliole 
towns laid out like European (iiies wit li aJl modfu’n improvtmnu^ts. llarlhn, 
which in 1897 was a collection of mud huts, l)ecani(^ a, Russian city and a cen- 
tre of Manchurian trad(\ 


TIIK WMi WITH JAUAN 

Russia’s policy in the Par East was the <^au,st‘ of fri(‘,tion with Eiighiiul and 
the United Slates, and (ispceially with Japan; nhitions witli the ia-tten* l)(‘C.om- 
ing more and more strained until th(^y finally ha I to a war whie.h broke* out in 
February, 1904. In April of the pfet^eding y(*ar R.nssia,’s ix^prescaitativc' at 
Peking presented certain demands to the Ohiiw'se govcamnK'iit, which virtue, lly 
excluded all foreigners — except Russians — from Maiuhnria, and w('r(‘ a. 
plain violation of the principle of the ‘‘optm door” which Russia had ph*dged 
herself to maintain in that province. Owing io the opposithm of the Uniled 
States and Japan, however, most of these (I(‘ma,ntls w(U‘e withdra,vvn and per- 
mission was granted to open two Manchurian ])orls, a,hhoug!i this was not 
carried out. In Korea also Russia oppoH(ai Japan, ivfusiiig alhnv li(‘r to 
open the port of Wi-ju to foreign tra,de, a, ml object,ing t,o a Japmu'.'x^ (,el<*graph 
from Seiil to Pusan, although Russia lu^rsfR laid a teUgraph litu* on Korea, n 
territory. 

In August, 1903, Russia took the iiiifiortiuil, Htup of ('Ht-ahlishing a BtM-c.ial 
vicB-royalty iii the Amur proviiwes whioli hn.1 Ixvti Icasi'd to her iu (hcO.iao- 
tung peninsuh. Vice-admiral Alexiov wuh a.pi)oinlod as /ii-.st ItusHiari vic,'- 
roy of the lar Last, and was invested with civil and mililary imtliority wliidi 
made him to a great extent imlepetulent of St. Peter, sburg. 

In September the Russian ambassador at JN'Idng had announced that 
New-Ghwang and Mukden would be evacuated on Oetolier 8lh, bul. (hat, dale 
passed and Russian troops were still tluuo, while Itussia, cont.inued to 

strengthen her army and navy in the Par Kast. .Inrian demanded that Itu.s.Mia 
should evacuate Manchuria in agreenumt with her iirianiHeH and timt .she uluaild 
discontinue her aggressive attitude in Korea. 

repeated demands were evasive,, and on Jan- 
iiary 8th, 1904, Japan sent a final note to Russia and, reis'iv'ina; no renlv 

and legation from Ht. Pelorshurg on h'ebruarv (Itli 


1904. On I ebruary 7th both governments issiasl statmuerils aniiouuei'ng I, la 
severance of diplomatic relations. On February 8th the main .lapanes,* tieet, 
under Vice-admiral logo opened the war by surprising the Russian fleet at 
lort Arthur in a state of unpreparodnesH, and inflicting much d.amajre. 

the following (lay with a r,'peti(,i,ni (J (,l,e 
result of the first day s assault. On tin, saitKi day Admiral llriu and a small 

hour^'ornS^mnn de.stroye(t two ftuNsian cruLsers in |,he har- 

bour of Chemulpo. Thus at the very outset the JaiiaiK'sf* had seeurod a 

fn&riSat^narw^i'T “It '"‘r'' tin, cry arose 

n Kusaa that Japan, l3y not giving ofhcial notHHs of tlic proiKWHl attack had 

dainf onK^lTat^^^^ generally naw in UnHrifi’H rmm- 

So omaHe ^ fh'it the Miverillg of 

diplomatic relations was warning enough. Btill that the Russians were not 
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entirely crippled was shown by the fact that within a fortnight their squadron 
of 5our (iruisers at Vladivostok cut its way out of the ice, which was supposed 
to hold it captive, and harried the Japanese coast. But this danger did not 
hind('r the transportation of Japanese troops to Korea, which began on 
February ISth. Tlie following month saw a continuation of Japanese suc- 
(;ess(ss ami of Russian losses. Several times Admiral Togo attacked Port 
Arthur, at one time or another almost all of the Russian ships of war sustaining 
moH' or less seirtous damage. Vladivostok was bombarded, and a succession 
of niinor engager\ients took place between the outposts of the two opposing 
armies advancing toward one another from opposite sides of the Yalu river. 
On hVbruary 24th Admiral Togo made an unsuccessful attempt to ''bottle 
up ” th(‘ Russian fleet in the harbour of Port Arthur by sinking five old steam- 
ships in the channel. ^ Early in March, General Kuropatkin, the Russian min- 
ister of war, was appointed by the czar to the supreme command of the Russian 
armies in Manchuria to succeed Viceroy Alexiev and Admiral Makarov was 
at the same time appointed to the command of the fleet. By the end of the 
month the Japanese had, on the Manchurian border, in Korea, with which 
country they had concluded a close alliance, a force estimated at eighty 
thousand, with a base at Ping Yang. This was faced by a Russian force, 
slightly smaller, but increased daily by reinforcements which kept arriving 
in a continuous stream over the Trans-Siberian and Manchurian railways. 
Th(‘ Japanese successes appeared well nigh to stupefy Russia, and the demor- 
ali.saliou of the czar's official advisers seemed complete. Beside the loss of 
( JtuKa'al Kuropatkin, wlio was succeeded as minister of war by General 
Sjikarov, both Count Lamsdorf, minister of foreign affairs, and M. Witte, the 
finance* minister, ndired from the cabinet. On April 13th, the Russian battle- 
ship PeJropavhmh stru(‘k a mim* or floating torpedo near the entrance to 
Port Arthur harbour and sank with all on board, including Admiral Makarov 
and the war artist Vorostohagin, 

During the* succeeding month war operations of importance or interest 
w(n’(‘ coniiiUMl to the land. By the first of May the principal points in the 
•lapanese military programme had unfolded themselves. Tie absolute com- 
ma ml of th(* s<‘a ami coast, thus assuring ease and safety in the transportation 
of troojis and niunit.ious of war, had been secured, and an efficient and for- 
niidalJe army laul becai huidtHl on the Asiatic mainland. Korea too had been 
thoroughly ocanipied. Tlu* Japanese army, in the last days of April, began 
its forward m(»v(*in(*nt under Gen(*ral Kuroki, the purpose being to cross the 
Yalu at several points and <lrive the Russians back into Manchuria. 

On Ma,y Ist, after a six daj'.s fight on the Yalu near Wi-ju, the Japanese 
won th<‘ir 'first land vi<dory, and s(*cured a firm footing on the Manchurian 
side of the Yalu. During tlu^ mouth of May Kuroki continued his advance 
into tlH' interior, but his progr(\ss was slow owing to the difficulty in main- 
taining cmnmunieation with the coast and constant skirmishing with the 
Po.ssa(4is who oppos'd his advanci* guard. Kuropatkin meanwhile pro- 
<*(*edod t,o fonc(*nt(ra((‘ his forces at Liauyang on the Manchurian Railway 
south (J Harbin, with the apparent intention of leaving Port Arthur to its 
fnto. 

It wm alxmt, the* latitu’ place that the activity now centred and against it 
a H(M,*ond Japaiu*H(^ army under Geru^ral Oku advanced. On May 25th Oku 
landed a of some forty thousand men near Kin-chau on the narrowest 
]‘)olnt- of tlie Liao4ung ptuiinsula. At this point the Nanshan hills extending 
from Kin-cliau, on the western side of the isthmus toward Dalny on the east 
afforded tlie Russians an excellent opportunity for defence and here they had 
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constructed a strong line of fortifications, mounted a large number of guns 
and manned them with the flower of the Port Arthur army. After* a seiries 
of tentative attacks, Oku made a grand assault under c\)ver of fire from 
warships in the harbour of Kin-chau. In the charge up the heights he lost 
over 4,000 men, but drove out the Russians, who lost 2,000 men and *78 
cannon. Two days later the Japanese occupied Russia’s great commercial 
port, Dalny, finding the docks, piers, and railway yards uninjured. It was 
thenceforward the Japanese base. 

Port Arthur was now left to its fate, save for the single, etiort of (general 
Stakelberg who was detached with 40,000 men to make a daah southward, 
but was defeated by Oku at Telissu (Vofangpw), eighty miles north of Port 
Arthur (June 14-10), and by Kuroki, He made his escape, liaving l(»st 
some 10,000 men on his vain foray. 

Kuropatkin’s tactics were Fabian and his evmitual reliance was the rein- 
forcements which the Siberian railway pourcnl in as fast as possible. The 
Japanese forced the attack. Marshal Oyama was in charge of the armies 
opposed to Kuropatkin, his subordinates biiing Noclzu and tlie brilliant 
Kuroki. General Oku also joined Oyama, the Port Arthur siege laung placed 
in the command of General Nogi. June 2()~27 the Japam^se took tlie well- 
nigh impregnable position at Feh-shiu-ling pasH. Shortly after Kuroki look 
the important pass of Motion-ling. On July 17 General Goimt Ivllermade 
a desperate effort to recapture it, but was repulsed with heavy loss, July 24 
Oku took Tashichiao and forced the RuBsians back to the walled eity of llai- 
cheng. July 29 Kuroki took the Yaiigtsc pass, in wliow* defence (jtmeral 
Keller was killed. Oku having turned his right flank, Kuropatkin wjis 
forced to evacuate Hai-cheng and retreat to his lyisc^ at Hanyang. Ihi 
was also compelled to give up the important city of N('wd,’hwatig. 

The capture of Liauyang was a great |')roblt*rm Tlie Jtipatjose w(?,re not 
ready to attack until August 24, when they began a balllt^ wliicli surpasscil 
anything which had hitherto taken place during war. The Russian 
forces engaged were estimated at 290, (KK), Tlu^ Japanese at 240,000. The 
Russian loss was more than 20,000, ant! their entire army (»nly escaped cap- 
ture or annihilation by Kuropatkiids skill in retreat. The Japanese loss 
was probably more than 17,000. 

The Russians retired to Mukden. October 2nd Kuropatkin felt strong 
enoi^h to take the offensive, and assailed Oyama on the river Shakhe or 
the ^a-ho. A series of battles followed, lasting till October 18, when the 
Russians fell back again to Mukden, after a loss of 46,000 men killed and 
wounded, according to a Russian staff report, Oyama claimed to have found 
13,300 Russians dead on the field, and admitted a loss of 15,800 on his own 
side. 

Meanwhile Port Arthur was undergoing one of the most important sieges 
in history. The siege began on May 26tn, when Nan-whan hill was takers 
and Dalny occupied, though on August 12th the last of the outlying defences 
was taken and the Japanese sat down before the permanent works. They 
combined a patient and scientific process of sa]'jping, trenchin g and tunnelling, 
with a series of six grand assaults. The collaboration of suca skill with such 
reckless heroism had its inevitable result. The garrison under General 
Stoessel held out with splendid courage against an army totalling perhaps 
100,000, but the gradual exhaustion of ammunition, food, and strength, 
together with the appearance of scurvy, compelled a surrender, January 
3rd, 1906, the Japanese took possession, finding 878 officers, 23,491 men, 
besides several thousand non-combatants. 
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Tlie fleet which had made several efforts to escape had been reduced by 
loss afier loss, and finally, on the capture of 203 Metre Hill, had been sub- 
jected to the fire 6f the land artillery and completely destroved.^ 

During the leaguer of Port Arthur and the gradual beating back of 
Kuropatkin, other Russian activities kept diplomacy busy. The seizure of 
neutral sIiIpkS In the Red Sea by two vessels that passed the Dardanelles as 
merchantmen and then ecpiipped as cruisers, provoked such indignation in 
England and Germany that the seizures were discontinued. The Vladivostok 
squadron made daring raids upon Japanese and neutral vessels, but after a 
long pursuit was caught by Admiral Kamimura, who sank the Ruric and 
crippled the other two cruisers. 

About the middle of October, after innumerable delays, the powerful 
Baltic fleet, under command of Admiral Rojestvensky, set out with the 
avowed purpose of aiding Port Arthur. On the night of the 21st, while in 
the North Sea off the Dogger Banks, a part of the fleet mistook some Eng- 
lish fishing trawlers for. Japanese torpedo boats, fired upon them, and sank 
one boat and killed two fishermen. The indignation of the English people 
was intense ; war for a time seemed imminent; but the rnatter was ultimately 
referred to a board of arbitration, which, in the following February, found 
that the action of the fleet had !)een unjustifiable. In March, 1905, Russia 
paid the sum of £65,000 in damages. 


DISORDERS AT HOME 

The internal condition of Russia was rendered critical by the war, anrl 
!)y profoimd commercial distress. June ir)tli the Governor-General over Fin- 
land, H(»brikov, was assassinated by an opponent of the russification policy. 
On July 20th the, Gzar’s minister of the interior, Von Plehve, was slain by a 
t)oml) thrown at his carriage. Rightly or wrongly, Von Plehve was con- 
sidered tin*, special author and adviser of the increasing vigour and tyranny 
of the czar’s internal administration. Jews abhorred him as the man 
r(^sp<)usil)l (5 for tluj Kishinev massacres, and the Finns looked upon him as 
the destroyiT of their national institutions. He was succeeded by Prince 
Peter Sviatopolk-Mirsky, a man of comparatively liberal and progressive 

Tliis gave some encouragement to the zemstvos, the farthest step toward 
representativii government yet taken in Russia. They date only from^ the 
cmr’H ukase of January, 1864. Each of the districts in which Russia is 
divided is represented by an assembly, elected by the three estates, com- 
munes, municipalities, and land-owners. Each district assembly m a prov- 
inc<^ sends delegates to a general provincial aaspbly or zemstvo, which body 
controls the roads, primary schools, etc. 

zemstvos should acquire large power, but after fell under the 

away of provincial governors. November 21st, 1904, the zemstvos lifted 
their heads again, and their presidents met in a congress which, by a majority 
of 105 to 3, voted to beg the czar to grant Russia a constitution and a genu- 

of tooe, wfused a constitution, pd while 
promisiiiK certain refonna, rebuked the zemstvos and forbade their further 
(liscussion of such unsettling topics. Prince Sviatopolk-Mirakynow reigned, 
declaring that Russia was on the brink of a great revolution, and that the 
bureaucracy must be supplanted by “ the freely 

tlw! people.’’ In January, l'J05, Sergius de Witte succeeded, to the office ol 

lift Wd «*** 51^ 
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minister of the interior. One of the most promment Knrope^an Htetesmen, a 
liberal, and an enemy of Von Plehvc, his lirat atatemonta were m^verthcless 
disappointing to believers in radical reforma. 

Opposition to the war and hostility to bureaucracy and aut.ocntcy, dis- 
content among the working classes, and general disaffection now resulted in 
an important outbreak. On the 18th of January the work non cunployed 
at the Putiloff, Neva Shipbuilding, and other works in Si. Pidersburg went 
on strike, and at the same time drafted a petition tlcmanding legislation 
dealing with poverty and the oppression of la Dour by (sapital, guarantees of 
personal security, freedom of speech and worship, compulsory education, 
equality before the law, responsibility of ministers, a representatives iwembly, 
and other reforms. On the 22d a delegation led by an unfro(di(^d priest, 
Father Gapon, marched towards the Winter Palace in order to pn^Muit these 
demands to the czar. Their way was blocked by the militery, and upon 
their persisting in their attempt they were shot down by huadnals. On the 
24:th General Trepoflf, a man much hated tecause of his harsh methods, was 
appointed governor-general of the city with plenary powers, aiul every out- 
break was put down in the most merciless manner. Many leading nsvolu- 
tionists, among them Maxim Gorky, the cxdcbrated novelint, were arre^sted, 
but some of them were afterwards released. I^ssser disturbances also broke 
out at Moscow, Eeval, Riga, Odessa, Warsaw, Lock, and elsc^wliere, but 
were likewise put down. As usual the revolutiouiste reeorUsl to the use of 
dynamite and to, assassination. On the 17th of February tlie (Jrand Duke 
Sergius, one of the most hated of the supporters of the bureauena^y, mm 
blown to pieces at Moscow by a bomb* On the 8d of March the emr 
denounced in a manifesto ^Hne evil-minded leaders of the revolutionary 
movement'’ for rendering assistance to the enemies of Russia, by attempt- 
ing to set up a system of government not suitable for our fatherland.'' 
On the evening of the same day, however, he issued a rescript in which he 
promised “to convene the worthiest men posatsssing the conbdemee of the 
people and elected by them to participate in the elaboration and con- 
sideration of legislative measures.’* This rather vague conecsBion did not 
allay the public discontent ; serious agrarian troubles and peaHant riots took 
olace soon after, and during the months of April and May nion^ than one 
.aundred attempts at assassination were made, of which more than forty are 
said to have succeeded. 

MUKDEN, THE SEA OF JAPAN, AND THE PEACE OF POIlTBMOtlTH 

Meanwhile events at the seat of war had continued to Iw extremely dis- 
astrous for Russia. Late in January an oflensivo movement was undertaktai 
by the Russian second army under General Grippenberg against the Japa- 
nese left, but the movement was repulsed with great loss, and Grippenkirg, 
claiming that he had not been properly supported by General Kuropatkin, 
resigned his command. About the same iJme General Oyama's army was 
heavily reinforced by General Nogi with the veteran army whicli had over- 
come Port Arthur. On the 19th of February the Japanese began n Htupen- 
dous offensive movement. After more than two weeks of te.rril^le flghcing. 
General Kuropatkin was forced to retreat from Mukden and to retire Ixyona 
Tie Pass, after suffering one of the heaviest losses experienced by any modem 
army. Soon after this disastrous defeat General I’Curopatkin wfia relieved 
from command, and General Linevitch undertook the Msk of reorganising 
the demoralized army. 
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The sole remaining hope of Russia now lay in her navy. On the 8th of 
April Admiral Rojestvensky with the Baltic fleet passed Singapore, and on 
Mav 5th was joined off the coast of Trench Indo-China by another squadron 
under Admiral Nebogatoff. After some days spent in refitting, the combined 
fleet sailed northward to meet the enemy. But the voyage which had been 
so inauspiciously begun was to have a disfistrous ending. On the 27th and 
28th of May, in a battle which is more fully described under Japan, the ill- 
manned Russian fleet was practically annihilated by Admiral Togo, 

Nothing now remained but to make peace. By invitation of President 
Roosevelt, envoys representing the two belligerent powers held a conference 
at Portsmouth, New Harapshii-e, and there on the 29th of August they 
arrived at a preliminary agreement, which was later elaborated into a formal 
treaty. This treaty, the terms of which are given under Japan, was more 
favourable to Russia than had been generally exi>ected; but nevertheless it 


FUETHER ATTEMPTS AT REVOLUTION 


Jin tne meantime aisoraers in jttussia naa mcreasea ratne 
ished. Riots and outbreaks occurred in Poland, the Caucasus, and else- 
where. Towards the end of June, the crews of the Kniaz Potemkin and 
(korgd Pohiedonosetz of the Black Sea fleet mutinied, murdered those of 

ere thousand 

strikers and revolutionists made common cause with them. After much loss 
of life and destruction of property, however, the revolt was put down ; the 


id : 
of 
ch- 
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laooration ana aiscussion ot measures 
budget.*' This national assembly, or 
not later than January, 1906, but the 
ate was subsequently postponed. The concession involved in calling it was 
much more anparent tMn real, for no guarantees were made of popular 
riifhtH and litjortiea ; its powers were to be only consultative ; and the 
mi<ldle and lower classes were practically excluded from taking part in 
(dioosing its members. The scheme was far from satisfactory to the revolu- 
tionists and reformers ; and riots and disturbances of various kinds con- 

lerso 


representing the zemstvos and municipalities of the empire met in Moscow 
to consider the situation. After a heated debate a resolution was carried to 
the effect tliat while the proposed duma would not be a truly representative 
body, it might serve as a rallying point and support for the general move- 
ment for the attainment of political freedom,” and that therefore ” Russian 
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zemstvo coiiKresses of the preceding and ()r(W(ni1i yr^ars, Hhould H(H‘k to eider 
the duma in as large ninnlwr.s m possibh; for iht' purpoHt^ of forming then? a 
united grouj) with the object of obtaining guaraidec^? foi jx^rMonal liberty 
and equality.” The congitfbfi furOier dei^lartul that the Hulfnige should l>c 
placed on a national and not a clasH basis. 

rUOMULCATIOK OK A (?ONHTlTl ITIOM 

On Octol>er 21st an orfjanlscd strike for furilienmen <d political 
objects txigan on all tlie railways, and th(^ railway o-mploytsw wen^ soon 
joined by workers in other occupationB, until probably a million imm wen; 
engaged in the movement. Moscow and St. rcternburg wm'e cut off from 
communication with the rest of tlu^ cm])ir(i ; faimm^ b(‘came immimmt in 
many cities ; business everywhere was at a HtandHtill. whole object of 
the movement was to forc<s the govenimiint to adoni redonns, ami in part 
this object was realised. On tln^ 'iOth of OctobiT tlu^ cmv signeil what has 
been callc<i by some people the ‘ Mapia Oharta. of Kuasiau laberiicH,” and 
on the same day appointed Oouut Witte, who liad gained greally enlumccd 
prestige by his success as one tla^ itussian pea,c,e envoys, liead of a re.Hpon- 
sible ministry. In substance the manif<*Htt« promised lo tin* peoplt* invio- 
lability of person, freedom of conscienwa HpiHHdi, am! aHSMcintion, furtlu^r 
extension of the ri^lit to vote for rei)resentaXiv(‘.‘i to thiuhnna, tlu‘ (^stahlislii- 
ment of the principle tha.t no law can Ik*, miacded without (he approval of 
the duma. Kmir days later, as a result of tin*, situation in hdol'Uid, tlu^ c.zar 
repealed many harsh ordinances which appibd to tluit country, admil, ted the, 
responsibility of the secretary of state to the Kiiminh <liei rather ( ban to the 
monarch, and called a special wissiou of the di(d< to diKiaws laws gnmting 
freedom of speech, of the press, of public meeting, of sMsuciaiion, a.nd for 
the establishment of a national ass(nn!)ly basinl on universal sulTragt*. 

But the revolutionists still remained unsnliHficd. Ihcy dmun, ruled ** the 
immediate convocation of a constituent asHtmildy (dcchMl by tlu* univ(»rsah 
equal, and direct suffrages of all adult citi5^.enH, without diatiiud/ron of hcx, 
creed, or nationality, and the provision of all guarantecM of <‘ivic fn^rulom.'’ 
Anarchy reigned over practically the whole country. At Otlr'Hsa, rrmn^ than 
five_ thousand persons arc reportcMl to have been killed <rr woundrii, while 
terrible riots occurred at Kazan, Warsaw, Tillis, and ^ At KicdT, 

Kishineff, Kherson, Rostoff, and other towns, liorriblt^ masHamt^H^rrf J(‘wh took 
place; these massacres were practically tmchcck(*d by the govcrmmmtal 
authorities, and were perhaps even instr^aie.d by them for rcatd/ionary pur- 
poses. On the 9th of NovemlMU', a mutiny broke out among the sailorH at 
Kronstadt, and a few days later another amorig both Holdicrs and wailora at 
Vladivostok, but both were xiltimatcly suppressed. DisiurbanccH created 
by the independence party in. Poland led to the proclamation, on tins I3th,^ of 
martial law in that country. As a protest against the govern mtnd/H action 
at Kronstadt and in Poland a new general strike was c.alled, but on tlu^ 20th 
it was ended by order of the Ocmtral Labour (jommitte. Thc! workingmen 
were, however, at the same time urged to furtlier tlie rewolutionary propa- 
ganda, and to prepare themselves for ^'thc last general (mcoun(.er of all 
Russia with bloody monarchy now living in its last days.'* On the 23d a 
zemstvo confess which was sitting at Moscow passed a resolution demand- 
ing universal direct suffrage «md the calling of a constituent assembly. The 
congress also passed resolutions which are tantamount to a votf», of no 
confidence in tJae government. 
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THE GOVERNMENT REGAINS CONTROL 

The revolt now entered upon its most acute phase. On the 24th of 
November a cembined strike and mutiny broke out at Sevastopol. The 
revolutionists captured the city, wounded Admiral Pisarevsky, and for several 
days controlled affairs almost completely. The government, however, dis- 
patched overwhelming forces to the seat of the trouble; the rebel trenches 
were stormed ; the ships were retaken ; and many of the rebels were exe- 
cuted. Less important outbrej ks occurred at Kronstadt, Vladivostok, and 
other places. In December, Lithuania and other regions around the Baltic 
weni in open revolt; uprisings occurred in the Caucasus, at Irkutsk, and 
elsewhere; a new general strike began on the 2 1st; assassinations and 
attempted assassinations were everywhere common; the oeasants were rising 
against their lords; the whole Bussian state seemed to be falling to pieces. 
One of tlie bloodiest struggles took place in Moscow, the old capital. For 
several days the rebels controlled a large i)art of the city ; but the troops 
generally remained loyal ; and after frightful street fighting in which hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children lost their lives, order was again restored. 
Eleewhere, also, the government gradually regained its authority. The most 
violent i)art of the storm of revolution was past. 

With the triumph of the government it was freely prophesied that a 
policy of thoroughgoing reaction would set in, and that, temporarily at least, 
the concessions already given would bo ignored. Whether idiese prophecies 
will prove true, it is impossible to say. It is known, however, that on the 
2()th of Dtieembor a more lil)eral el(;ctonil law was Issued, which granted the 
suffrage to many classics wliieh had hitherto been excluded, while it was 
Hunoumaid that the ultima, ie d(‘.cisiou upon the subject of universal suffrage 
woiikl be kift to the duma. Early in January registration for the election 
of this body Ix^gan. Cliargi^s were made that the minister of the interior, 
Durnovo, was walking to control the election in the interests of reaction by ' 
arresting popula,r leaders; for this and other reasons the revolutionary 
socialists refused to register, but later changed their attitude. To allow a 
full registration, the time originally granted for this purpose was extended. 
On the liGth^ of February, 1900, a ukase ollicially fixed May 10th as tho date 
fer tho mooring of the dmna. On March 5th it was announced that no law 
would hereafter bo^ valid without the consent of the duma and of tho 
council of tho em pire. Tlds latter body is to consist of an equal number 
of a])poiiiitcd and elected members taken from tho clergy, nobility, isemstvos, 
a(sa(iemy ot H(deu(50, univotBitios, trade, and industry. The annual sessions 
are to lie eonvokod and c.loscsd by imperial ukase, and tho sittings are to bo 
piiblie. Either ho tise is to have the power to intorpollate ministers and to 
initiatiO legislation. Before tho duma was convened, Uount Witte was some- 
what unceremoniously di$miHKed, and M. Goremykin, a liberal bureaucrat, 
was appointed iiremior ; Btolypin being made minister of the interior. The 
course of subsequent events is traced in the succooding pages.'* 
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TllK KlllST DRMA 

For a considerable tiino it Beamed uh if the dtmia would mwor cioi^ 
voned. When will the duiua asseinbla 'i was i ho (niestbiu. Soon later— 
never, wore tho answers f^iven. But al- bust, May 10, lOOll, i,lH' lirnt 
lliussian parliariiont was opoiual in solemn pomp by (Izar Nie.holas 11 iti tins 
Tavrida ralace. Tliorc l.he so-e.alled “best Russia, tlio Seytbian 

and the Colt, the Litliuaniau and llm Ottlo, tlu^ (bitholii* pri<‘fit mal tln^ 
Jewish rabbi, had coma together l.o tlolilionO.i^ iip(m (Jio eountry’N wt'HniH^ 
Brofossor Muromtser was unanimously cleeUsl pJHwidout. Ibit ibo Russian 
re present ativo uatimial assiunbly pruv(;d a powerless body, (lompeleut 
authorities predicted its speedy (lissolutiou; and llio priMliel.lon was sot »n ful-' 
lillod. The first Russiaii parliament was a frail inlimt tlontined to a pre- 
mature end, Wav, famluo, economic. tliMlresH luul asmsted at its lurtlu 
and opposition, secret or open hostility, was waltdiiug ovt5r iln iufuiie.y. It 
could not thrive under such cmauustamaus. 

But although a s])oedy disaolut.ion of ihv, (irst (huua as soon m it had 
boon opened by Czar NieholnH in sobaun states hud btum prtaiieied. ilw 
ukaso dissolving tho first Eussiaii parliament came somewhat as a surpriKO 
to tho European world. And yet this issiuj was Uui only logienl one, Tim 
government of tho czar soon perceived tho hupoHsihility of working with a 
duina whoso mombors wore speaking only for tlu‘, galftoy of tint country. 
The (luma was indulging in a long monologue to which tho cahiiuU catuld 
find no response. It became clear to tlm court, aud t.o the bureauerntw tliat. 
to arrive at any understand ing was an impossilulity, Ttt allow tlm (luma 
to continue its sittings was unwise and even daugtU’oUH, A diunHive ^t^^p 
had to bo taken in order to avoid a (lisgra(‘erul (umipromiHO the part of 
government. At this junctun', whilst tho Ih'cmier, (lormuvkiu, was 
olhcia ly representing the gov(n‘mm;nt, the Star Chambar was busily (mgaged 
m hndmg a solution of the porploxing probbnm Three partieH, r(*prt'r.enting 
throe distinct currents of opinion, wiwo formed at court, and tmtdi «‘n- 
deayoured to peimado Nicholas 11 to adc^pt and carry out the plan it Iiad 
worked out for the welfare of the nation. 

The three nartios were headed respectively by Trepov, by (burnt Ignatev, 
and by Goutshkoy and Stolypin, Strange and almost imiedible as it will 
sound, rr(}pov aclyisod liberal conceasions. Tho man wlio had arranged 
poyvtuns, the peticwr who had kmmtod, sent to mines ami to Silnnia, who 
aud incarcerated in the prison colls of Sts. Veter and Vaul ami in llu^ lorlrtw 
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of Sclilussolburg thousands of revolutionaries, whom ho looked upon as 
personal enemies of his imperial master, this man advised the czar to hold 
out the olivo branch to the cadets. 

Trepov was neither more nor less than a faithful Yanitshar, who knew 
no aim in life other than that of serving his master and furthering his in- 
terest. Ho had no theories and no principles. His solo criterion and 
standard of good and evil was the interest o± the master. Ho was neither 
conservative nor liberal ; he had no political opinions of his own. His was 
the soul of a Yanitshar, of a faithful bull-dog, whoso qualities wo cannot 
joraiso, but whoso fidelity may perhaps elicit some admiration. When this 
taithful servant found out that it became of paramount importance to the 
iixterosts of his imperial master to grant concessions, all the arguments of 
the reactionary party became as nought with him, and the implacable enemy 
of revolutionaries, the stage manager of pogroms and of riots, the terror of 
nihilists and of students, suddenly appeared, as, liberal as the cadets them- 
selves, without in the least having changed his views. It was for this reason, 
too, that shortly before death put an end to his zeal, Trepov was not a 
fCTBona grata in court circles. His programme had been as follows : “ The 
cadets,” he said, “ are strong, influontial, and above all, ambitious. They 
aro thirsting for power. The view of portfolios and ministerial benches is 
dazzling thorn. Lot us stretch out a hand to .the cadets, let us grant them 
concossions, and, with united olFort, build the bridge over the gulf which is 
dividing now and old Russia.” 

Trepov advised the czar to form a mixed cabinet, consisting of Jtnmself, 
perhaps, as minister of war, of liberal bureaucrats liko Ycrmolov, former 
minister of agri<julture, and of throe or four prominent members from among 
the cadets. Ho thus hoped to satisfy the ambition of the latter, and, by 
granting them concossions, at the same time persuade them to abandon 
at least the idea of the compulsory expropriation of landowners, which ho 
considered too daijgorous a measure. Tropov's intention was to form a 
socially bureaucratic cabinet which, supported by the court and by the 
l)est organised jwlitioal party in the country, would ultimately succeed in 
(vstablishiug order and save 'Russia, and above all, the czar. Active nego- 
t.iatiouH wore consequent, ly carried on between Trepov on the one side, and 
Milyt)ukov and other prominent leaders of the cadets on the other, through 
the in termed iary of a foreign litterateur living in St. Petersburg. The 
eiuloavours of the faithful servant of the czar were, however, frustrated. 
Two other parties claimed the attention of thei czar, and both equally 
strongly condemned the Trepov programme. Count Ignatev— who has 
sl»um boon asHiwsinated --urged the czar to crush the hydra-head of op- 
posU.iou,, Ignatev represented that powerful class, the rich landowners, 
wliioh is the mainstay of autocracy. ^ Ho coukl see no possibility of con- 
ccBsioa. There wiw no nooossity either, for Ignatev clisbelioved in the 
dangi^r of the revolution. It was only a bluff, he said, of Count Witte, 
whose ambit'u»n it was to bo tiha president of the first Russian republic. , 
The andm rdgime must maintain its prerogatives; prisons, exile and 
Siberia Wi)uld setm teach the few unwise dreamers that autocracy was as 
firm OH over, an<l meant to remain so for the future. The famous framer 
(d the May laws advined a policy of oppression, — openly and unhesitatingly ; 
—ho advinod cannon shots and snJ.voes for the canaille: frighten the 
(Htuaille and it will soon give up opposing its masters, and czardom and 
bureaucracy will again triumph. 
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The Programme of iStoly pin and the Dmofution of (hr Duma 


Standing between theno two progranimoH, the liboral of Tr/pov and tbo 
reactionary of Ignatev, was that oj. Stolypin and Goutahkov, whioli ultiinatoly 
gained favour with the omr. GoutBlda)v’H programme was briefly this: lo 
dissolve the duma, to promise the nation to tjonvene anot.hcr duma within 
a few months, and in tne moantime to take the muatssary fit(»pH ho as to he 
sure of a government majority in the uoxt^ assembly, (loutshkov muin(,aino(l 
that he had carefully studied the causes of rovoltitions in western Europe 
and the course they had taken. Ho had arrivonl at t»ho concluHton that 
revolution was a malady, a fever width will occuvsionally broak out. in tUe 
normal social body, but was not dangerous in itself, if properly attended to. 
The host remedies for this disease were juitienoo and pereeveraiUM^ Had the 
western European governments at various pesriods and in van<ms (countries 
been armed with a sufBoient dose of these antidtites, liad they not lost 
courage, and in a frenxy of despair oitiior luado eoncessions or ado]»ted 
extreme measures, but simply tried to gain tune, f.he revolutionary fever 
would gradually have abated, and the social pulse regaiiusd its normal state. 
Kussia should now be wise and try to benefit by the <ixperi(‘U(u^. gainetl from 
the study of western Europe. No cxtnnno mcastiros, hut, also no eomasssions. 
The programme, therefore, which Goutshknv, in c.onjtmct.jon witli Stolypin, 
elaborated, was as follows: The dnma must he (IihhoIvchI by an imp<»riiu 
ukase; at the same time, however, he})e must, bo hold out t.o the »muntry In 
the shape of a promise to convene a new assembly within a few monthfi 
In the meantime a strong endeavour sliould be made to organifK) all the 
conservative forces, who would rally rtnind the party of the (letobrist.H ami 
form the government party in the new duma. 

Nicholas 11, as might have been expected from a man <tf bis mi<i('<nded 
character, listened neither to the liberal plan (»f liiw friend Tfijpov, nor 
to the advice of the reactionary Ignatev, but adopteil the programme 
elaborated by Goutshkov and Stolypin. Ho was e(|ually afraid' f)f the 
concessions which Tropov advised him to grant to tlu^ eatli^ts as of tint 
dictatorship which Ignatev urged him to institute. He furtlusr wislual, 
according to his ideas of chivalry, to keep his word which he had plodgial, 
vk to give his country a kind of parliament. The (lisar of all t.he KUHsias, 
therefore, decided to dissolve the duma and to issue a ukase convening a 
new one in a few months, in which care should b<} tak<m that the govern- 
ment and conservative elements should form the prepomlerat ing majmaty. 
And thus the struggle between the three parties in the Htar (JhamlK^r <«h1ocI 
in the victory of Goutshkov-Stolypin, and the result was the ukiwie <>£ 
J uly 21, 1906, dissolving the duma^-a ukase which starihal Kuro|ie at tho 
very moment when the English premier was welcoming the dtdegates of 
the Inter-parliamentary Conference in London. Tlie Busman delegates 
suddenly learned that the assembly which they had come to represent in 
the English metropolis had ceased to exist The cadets and the labour 
party assembled at Tiborg and drafted a manifesto to the nation. It was, 
.aowever, of no avail. Although the cadets were not arrested, the nation 
was too frightened to respond to their appeal for support against the 
gnvemment. 
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Autocracy Triumphs 

A]id thuH Nicholas II, in uttering his famous words, “My autocracy 
is as famous as over," sent homo the representatives of the nation, some 
of thorn to prison and death. Many foil as glorious martyrs in the 
battle fi>r liberty. A shot fired at Terioki, by an assassin hired by the 
roactionarioH, caused the untimely death of one of the most intelligent aixd 
useful ex-moinbors of the duma, M. J. Hcrzcnstcin. 

And although Trepov had in the meantime died, his spirit was still 
hovering round the imperial palaces of Totorhof and Tsarskoi Selo. The 
mantle of Trepov had lallon upon his disciples. Pompously and solemnly, 
boating the big drum, the government of the omv announced to its faithful 
subjects and to expectant Europe that tlio ora of reforms, of liberty and 
progress, was now to begin — an ora of felicity inaugurated by a benevolent 
government But instead of reforms and progress there commenced, 
promptly and vigorously, a period of oppression. Inspired undoubtedly 
iy the example of the trihunaax rivolutionvaires of ITtsO, the Kussian 
courts of justico were replaced by courts-martial. In the course of a few 
wreks more than loO persons were either hanged or shot. Thousands 
were sent at the expense of the government to the mines or to the 
Sil)orian suowhelds, where they could lind leisure to cool their burning 
riwolutionary brows. As many as throe trains a day were leaving Russia 
ft)r Siberia, transporting into (^xilo Imndrods of political offenders, 
men and women unworthy of the liberty the government was willing to 
grant. 

Even the optimists liad to admit that things looked grave. M. Milyoukov, 
the eminent loader, urged at the Congress of Helsingfors the necessity of 
abandoning tlu^ itloa of a passive resistance and of refusing to furnish recruits 
ami to pay taxes. The idea of a general strike had to bo abandoned, the 
armed lotial revolts were speedily suppressed, the much talked of agrarian 
rising cauu^ i^o nothing. The struggle for liberty was graduallv being 
cruslied. Tdiousauds of bravo men were oourt-martialled, piteously mur- 
<lerod, slaughterisd, tortured and imprisoned, sent to fortresses and to mines- 
Aul.iKU‘a(*y i.riunipluHl, 

Kvi‘nt.H whitdi folUnved the dissolution of the duma thus tended to prove 
tho ftouuduoHs and the advantage of the Goutshkov-Stolypin programme. 
Tim revolutionary fever, as Goutshkov had called it, broke out;^ the crisis 
wjw roaehed. but. it; ilid not turn out to bo fatal. The country did not rise. 
The plans of revolutionaries to got into their power the whole district round 
Tsa-rskoi Solo and to arrest the czar were frustrated. The mutinies of 
Svyborg and Ivronstadt wore premature, remained unsupported, and were 
easily and speedily crushed. The groat peasant mass^ remained passiv"'. 
A new duma had boon promised and the country decided to wait. ^ The 
cadets, on the oUnt hand, ooramittod a blunder with the Yiborg^ manifesto, 
ami tluxs furnished the government with a pretext — of which it was only 
too glad to avail it.sclf— to prosecute them as rovolutionaries ; the party 
rafferod oouBidcrably ; its clubs wore closed, its pamphlets confiscated, and 
its organs suspended. 
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IHE BKCONO DUMA 

In the mcantimo preparations for tlio eioction of inombora for the now 
(liiiua were carried on. Goxxtshkov proceeded to work ont his plans in 
I^rran^dm,^ the electoral campaign. Neither money nor trouble was seared 
in the endeavour to secure a govorninont majority for t’no new dunuu 
Rumours wi‘ro circulated and repeated that ten million rouhlos (£1,000,000) 
had been assigned by the government for the campaign, 'rhese rumours 
wore never elUcially contradicted; and in fact conKiderablo sums wore 
lavished by the cous(irvative and government parties. Dozens ui journals 
were started ly the Octobrists in the provinces, hundreds (d’ orators were 
sent out to enlighten the poojplo, millions of proolamat-ions were distributed 
among the peasants, lighting bands wt>re organised and providcvl with sticks 
for tho purpose of beating Jews, students, and the wives ami eluldren of the 
intellectuals. A groat number of guns and revolvers from tho arsenak were 
distributed among tho Black-hunurods. Clergymen wore eommanded by 
their ecclesiastical superiors to moach fnun their pulpits in the interest- <»£ 
the government, and to brand the first duma as a Jewink l{ahnL All the 
parties that were over so little more radical than that, of t.he Octobrists were 
accused of being revolutionary and their existence dtHjlarcd to bo illegal; 
their bureaus wore closed, their nowspimers suspomhHl, and their kuikH and 
pamphlets confiscated and burned. ThousondH auspiKjUHl of radi<‘.aUHm, 
among them lawyers, physicians, and other rospootod and honourahh) eltizens, 
were arrested, taken away from their families an<l sent to prison or to f^iberia. 
In order to frighten tho Jews a pogrom was arranged hi Hedlico. The 
govorninont further found the senate a willing iiiHtruuHUit in its hands for 
the business of interpreting the electoral laws. In or<ler to eUmiuate the 
radical elements and to invalidate them as electors, the senate interpreted 
the election laws in Buoh a manner as to suit tho geyvemment. 

In spite, however, of all the endeavours ma<To by tho governnmnt «in 
spite of terrorism, hooliganism, police and clergy- - the (►p position was clearly 
in a majority in the new duma. It was opened in Maro a, U)07, bnt during 
the fipt few weeks no proper work was done. And indeed it looms as if 
tho difficulties now arising are even greater than those by which the 
government was faced in the first duma. There seems to lie no hope that 
the governmont will be able to work with a majority in tiio present dunu^ 

It is not within tho province of history to foretell the future, but past 
and present events seem to suggest that Nicliolas Cl will have to choose 
one of tho following three alternatives 

Pnmo: To contmue tho struggle against the dornands of his own nation 
for liberty, to uphold the anmn ngim$, and ultimately to establish a 
dictatorship. 

Seoundo : To grant the peasants economic privileges an<l thus msdee them 
abandon tbe idet^ of political fireedom. 

Tertio: To yield to tbe claims of the radieak and consent to play the 
pax^f a constitutional monarch, is. reign nominally, but not rule- 

That Nioholiw II will choose the last-named alternative cannot for one 
moment be imanned. All those who have closely followed tho history of this 
scion of tho Holstein Gottorp family must admit that with all hk weakness 
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lio has many traits of charaotor tliat romind one of his grcat-graxitlfa,t.her, 
J^ml I.. There is a groat deal of obstinacy in him, oouplod with notions of 
cliivahj. It was that romantic chivalrous notion that made Paul commit 
many lollies, and it was this same sentiment which made Nicholas declares 
tiliat'it< is luB duty U\ hand over to his son and heir the burden which God 
had placed on his shouldcu's. As for the second alternative— even if the 
ezar wore willing to adopt) it— tho court party will most violently oppose it, 
1 he mterosts'of these parasites are at stake. 

There remains consecpiently the iirst alternative, which will, m all 
probability, bo’ tlic one chosen by the ciiar. Czardoin will continue its 
struggle against the initlon. 
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TREATY OF PARIS 


GENERAL TREATY BETWEEN THE QUEEN OF THE ONITEI) KIWJUOM OF <HIEAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND^ TEE EMFEROE OF AUHTHIA, THE EMFEUOH OF 
THE FRENCH, THE KING OF PRIISBIA, THE EMFEEOU OF HIIBHIA, 'ITIE 
RING OF SARDINIA, AND THE SULTAN 


Signed at Paris, March SOih, 1S5S, 


IMificatiom exchanfi&l at l^aris, A‘}rril27ih 


Art. 1. From the day of the exchanges of the ratifications of the priwmt 
treaty there shall be peace and fricudshii) hatwam her maj(^Hty the OuiTn of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, his majeHty ih(‘ hmiRTor 
of the French, his majesty the King of Sardinia, his im|HTml majeHty the 
Sultan, on the one part, and his majesty the IfhniMTor of all the liUHHiaH, on 
the other part, as well as between their heirs and Huccessors, their riviHa*.tive 
dominions and subjects in perpetuity. _ . 

Art. 2. Peace being happily re-established Ix^tweim their said ma (wties, 
the territories com^uered or occupied by their annicB during the war s .lall l>e 

reciprocally evacuated, , . . . t * t 

Special arrangements shall regulate the mode of the evaeuaiion, which 

shall be as prompt as possible. ^ ^ ^ 

Art. 3. His majesty the Emperor of all the Ruseias eUjWiges to restoie to 
his majesty the Sultan the town and citadel of Kars, as well aa the other parts 
of the Ottoman territory of which the Russian troops are in pcwsessiom ^ 
Art. 4. Their majesties the Queen of the United Kingdotn of (»reat Britem 
and Ireland, the Em peror of the French, the King of Hardinia, and the nultan, 
engage to restore to !biis majesty the Emperor of all the Ruhsim the towns and 
ports of Sebastopol, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Eupatoria, Kertch, Yenikale, 
Kinbum, as well as all other territories occupied by the allied troops. ^ 
Art. 6. Their majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Gmat Britain 
and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of all the Russias, the 
King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, grant a full and entire amnesty to thow of 
their subjects who may have been compromised by any iparticipation what- 
soever in the events of the war in favour of the cause of iihe enemy. 




into t\mv porta aituatetl upon the (joaat of the Black Sea, in confonnity with 
the principleH of international law. 

Art. 1.1 The Black Sea being neutraliaed according to the terms of Art^ 





als becomes alike unnetjeasary and purposclcBs; m conscqmmci^, hm majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias and his imiK^rial majenty thc^ Sultan (‘ugage 
not to establish or to maintain upon that eoiUit any milibiry-marilhne immaL 
Art. 14. Their majesties the Emperor of all th<'. RuasiaH and tile Hult^ui 
having concluded a convention for the purpose of scuttling the force ami the 
number of light vessels necessary^ for the s<uvic<! of tluiir whicli ilK\y 

reserve to themselves to maintain in the Black Bea; that convtuition is anm^xtai 
to the present treaty, and shall have the saim^ force ami validity, ms if it fonmal 
an integral part thereof. It cannot be (utlu^r annulled or modified without 
the assent of the powers signing the present treaty.^ 

Art. 15. The act of the Congress of Vienna having eat4U)li«lMHl tlu*. princi- 

*«iii ^ r** 18^ t . ^ 


Arts. 17-19. Establishing a permanent commission for tins improvenamit 
and control of navigation on the Danube. 

Art. 20. In exchange for the towns, ports, and UmritorieH enumemhMl in 
Art. 4 of the present treaty, and in order more fully to wscum the frtH'.dom of 
the navigation of the Danube, hia majesty the lOfuparor of all tlie Ruasiw 
consents to the rectification of his frontier in Bi‘«iarabia. 


their domicile elsewhere, -dteposing freely of their projrwrty. 

Art. 22. The principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia sliall continue to 
enjoy, under the suzerainty of the Porte and under ilie guarank« of the eon« 
tractmg powers, the privileges and immunities of which tl ixiHmmion. 

No exclusive protection shall be exorewed over them by any of the guaraii- 
teemg powers. There shall bo no separate right of inferforonco m their 
mternal affairs. 


Arte. 23-27. Concerning the government, administration, pnw^rvation of 
order m, and defence of the prindpalities of Wallachia ami Moldavia. 

^t. 28. ne principality of Serna shall continue to hold the Sublime 
PoTO, in comormity with the imperial hat$ which fix and determine its rights 
and immumties, placed henceforward under the ooUectivo guarantee of the 
contracting powers. In consequence the said principality snail preserve its 
mdepeiident and national admmistration, as well as fidl liberty of worshipk 
of legislation, of commerce, and of navigation. 




BOCTJMENTS BELATING TO KUSSIAE* HISTOBY m 

Aiiit. 29. The right of garrison of the Sublime Porte, as stipulated by ante- 
rior regulations, is maintained. No armed intervention can take place in 
Servla without [ revious agreement between the high contracting powers. 

Art. 30. Ilis majesty me Emperor of all the Eussias and his majesty the 
Suitau maintain in its integrity the state of their possessions in Asia, such 
as it legally existed before the rupture. A mixed commission for the verifica- 
tion or rectification of the frontiers is provided for. 

Art, 31. The territories occupied during the war by the troops of their 
majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Fanperor of Austria, tlie Emperor of the French, and the King of Sardinia, 
according to the terms of the conventions signed at Constantinople on the 12th 
of March, 1854, between Great Britain, France, and the Sublime Porte; on 
the 14th of June, of the same year, between Austria and the Sublime Porte; 
and on the 15th of March, 1855, between Sardinia and the Sublime Porte, shall 
be evacuated as soon as possible after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty. The periods and the means of execution shall form the ob- 
ject of an arrangement between the Sublime Porte and the powers whose 
troops have occu pied its territory. 

Art, 32. Until the treaties or conventions which existed before the war 
between the belligerent powers have been either renewed or replaced by new 
act.s, commerce of importation or of exportation shall take place reciprocally 
OH tihe footing of the regulations in force before the war; and. in all other mat- 
t(‘rs their subjects shall be respectively treated upon the footing of the most 
favoured nation. 

Art. 33. The convention concluded this day between their majesties the 
(liKHm of the Unitiul Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 
ih(» Fnmch, on tlui one part, and his majesty the Emperor of all the Eussias 
on the other part ri^Hpectlng the Aland Islands, is and remains annexed to the 
preH(Hit treaty, and shall have the same force and validity as if it formed a part 
thereof. 


CONVlilNTIONB ANNEXED TO THE PEECEDING TREATY 

1. Conventum hdwcm the Qtmn of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Irdandf the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prusam, ilm Einveror of Russia, and the King of Sardinm, ion the one 
'imrt^ and the Eultan on the other part, respecting the Straits of the Bor- 
ckmelle^ and of llm Bosporus, 

Art. 1. His majiisty the Sultan, on the one part, declares that he is firmly 
resolved to maintain for ihe^ future the principle invariably established as the 
ancient rule of his empire, and in virtue of which it has at all times been pro- 
liibited for the ships of war of foreign powers to enter the Straits of the Dar- 
damdlcH and of tin! Bosporus, and that, so long as tlie Forte is at peace, his 
majesty will adniit no fondgn ship of war into the said Straits. 

Ami their maj(‘-Hii(^H the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the. EmiKUor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, the Empt^ror of all the Russias, and the King of Sardinia, on the other 
part, to respect this determination of the Bultan’'s, and to conform 

themBclves to tlu^ principle above declared. ^ ^ 

Art. 2. Tlie Sudan res^^rvea to himself, as in past times, to deliver fnrnans 
^ of panaage for light veascls under flag of war, which shall be txiiployed, as , 
usual, in the service of the missions of foreign powers. 







Art. 3. The same cxcepiiou appiit^a i,o i,iio vc'awiia umu'r uag o; war, 
which each of the contraelin{!; powcn’H ia aiilluniscHl h# atalion at th(^ oioutha tj 
ihc Danube, in order to secant the extaaithuud th(‘ n*gulaiioi*a relative to the 
hberty of that river, and the number of which In not to exceed two for each 
power, 

2 , Convention between the Emperor of Himia and the Eultan, lirnUing their mval 

foree in the lUiiek Sea, 

Art. 1. The high contracting parties nud.ually < ngagi* not to havt^ in the 
Black Sea any other vessels of war than th(»s(^ of which tlu^ nuinher, iiu^ force, 
and the dimensions are hereinafUu Btipulated. 

Art. 2. The high contracting parties ^es(u*V(^ t(J themHelvos each to inahn 
tain in that sea six steam-veasids of fifty in(‘tres in kmgih at the line of flota- 
tion, of a tonnage of 800 tons at the maximum, and four light steam or sailing 
vessels, of a tonnage which shall not exceed 2fK) tons eacln 
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3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not dable 


the congress of Paris, and to invite them to accede to it 

Convinced tha;t the maxima which they now proclaim, cannot but m 
received with gratitude by the whole world, the undesigned r>lenipoten- 
tiaries doubt not that the efforts of their governments to obtain the geneitd 
adoption thereof will be crowned with full sucottn. 







DOCUMENTS EELATING TO EUSSIAN HISTOEY 


TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878 

ITor Majesljy the Cluccn of tbe United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Eiiipreas ®f India, Ills Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prassia, 
Ills Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., and King Apos- 
tolic of Hungary, the President of the French Republic, His Majesty the 


King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of All the jxussias and His Majesty 
the Emperor of the Ottomans, being desiroi^ to regulate with a* view to 
Europcjun order, conformably to the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris of 
30th March, ltS56, the questions raised in the East by the events of lale years 
and by the war terminated by the Preliminary Treaty of San Stefano, have 
been unanirnouBly of opinion that the meeting of a Congress would ofier the 
best means of facilitating an understanding. 

[H(jre follow the names of the ambassadors.] 


.. 1, Bulgaria is constituted an aiiton' 
tlie sui5(iriunty of His Irnpcrifil Majesty 

omous and 
f the Suita 

1 tributary I 
n; itwilllia 

Mncipalit^ 
Lve a ChriS” 

J\ t I UllC U cblUl li IkiuHlOill Illllibkl* 

iu 2. Tiu^ Principalitv of Bulgaria will 

[ include tl 

le following 

territories 


follows a (Ic'taikHl account of boundaries. These having mainly a 
techiu(^al iiiitax^st arc oniitied here and in other articles of the treaty of the 
sariH*, nat\ir(^, Hiosc articles likewise whose importance is purely local are 
giv(m iu al)breyiated form.] 

This delimitation shall be fixed on the spot by the European Commis- 
sion, on which the Signatory Powers shall be represented. It is understood: 
1. That this Commission will take into consideration the necessity for His 
Imperial Majesty the Sulkn to be able to defend the Balkan frontier of 
hkistoni Eumelia. 2, That no fortifications may be erected within a radius 
of 10 kilonudres from Samakov, 


and coufirmetl by the Sublime Porte, with the assent of the Powers. No 
mcmbv.r of the Iteignini? Dynasties of the Great European Powers may be 
elecbal Prince of Bulgaria. In case of a vacancy in the princely dignity the 
election of a new Prince shall take place under the same conditions and with 


election of a new Prince shall take place under the same conditions and with 
the flame ftjrms. 


Art. 4. An Assembly of Notables of Bulgaria convoked at Tirnovo, shall, 
k^fore the ek'ction of the Prince, draw up the Organic Law of the Priiici- 
l^ality. In the districts where Bulgarians are intermixed with Turkish, 
Rumanian, (Ju^ok or otlior populations, the rights and intents of these popu- 
lationn shall he feik(in into consideration as regards the elections and the 
drawing up (4' the Organic Law* 

Art. 5. I)ilT(‘.renceH of religious creed not to be a bar to office holding 
in Bulgaria* (/Omplote freedom of worship assured. 

Art. (L The provisional administration of Bulgaria. 

Art, 7. The provisional rSgime shall not be prolonged beyond a 

period of nine months from the exchange of the ratifications of th^ present 
n, xvn, at 
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Treaty. Wlicn the Organic Law_ is coinploi,{Hl the election of the Prince of 
Bulgaria sliallbe proceeded witli immediately. Ah Hcton jia the Priu<‘e Hliall 
have been installed, tlie new organisation whall be put into and the 
Principality shall enter into the full (mjoyiuent of^ its autonomy. , 

Art. S. The treaties of commena^ and navigation well as all e.on- 
ventiona and axrangeincnts concluded iKd.wctm Portngn Powers jvnd Porte, 
and now in force are maintained in the Principality of Bidgaria, and *no 
change shall be made in them with rcgaril to any Power without its pnwioim 
consent. No transit duties shall be hwicul in Bulgaria oti goods piiHsing 
through that |)rincipality. The Hubjeuds niiul citiztaiH of cotnmena*. of till tlie 
powers shall be treated in the principality on a hading of Htrict equality. The 
immunities and privileges of fonagners, iis wtdl as the rights o[ csonsular 
jurisdiction and protection as cstablisluHl by i\w capituraiions and uHages, 
shall remain in full force so long as tlu^y Hhall not have Iwen modihtxi with 
the consent of the parties conceriKHl 

Art. 9. Tribute to bo paid by Ihilgaria to suws’fdm <*.ouri, etc. 

Art. 10. Railway (luciations in BulgJirKU 

Art, 11. Eviwmation and demolition of Bulgarian fortresscH, 

Art. 12. Land riglits of non-resident Moslems and (dliers. (lommiH-* 
si'on to settle questions of state property. BuIgnrianH irawdling in 'rurkc^y 
subject to Ottoman laws. 

Art. 13. A province is formed south of the Ikdkaun which will tak(i 
the name of ‘‘Eastern Rumelia/' and will remain und(‘r the dinad. political 
and military authority of His Imperial Majids ty, the Sultnn, under eonditioiiH 
of administrative autonomy. It shall have aOhristiau iloviamor ( kmcral. 

Art. 14. Boundaries of Easttam Ruimdia,. 

Art. 15. Ilis Majesty, the Sultan, shnll hav(^ tlm right of providing 
the defence of the land and s(ai fronika's of th(? proviiaa^ by crciding foriidea- 
tions on those frontka'S and maintainiujr troops tlaa'c, lutVrual i»rd«*r is maiiw 
tained in Eastern Rumclia by a naiiva^ giaularmeru^ assmUHl by ji local militia. 
In forming these corps, the oflicims of which are nominatetl by th<‘ Sultan, re- 
gard shall be paid in the difTerent localities to the religion of the inlmbitantH. 

His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, undtu'tak(*s not to tmiploy irn^gular 
troops, sucl.i as Bashi-Ba/.ouks and Pircaasians, in tlii^ garrisoiw of tlu^ fron- 
tiers. The regular troops detailed for this He.rvi<*e inusi imt. in any caiic ho 
billeted on the inhabitants. When they pans ilirough the province they shall 
not make a stay tlicre. 

Art. 16. The governor-general shall have right of aummoiiing the 
Ottoman troops in tlio event of the intmmal m* eximmnl Hiamrity‘oi the 
province being threatened. In such an twentuality the Hulhimi^ Bortesliall 
inform the representatives of the Powers ntPonstantiimple of HUt‘h a tha'ision, 
as well iis of the exigencies which justify it. 

Art. 17. The governor-general of Eastern RunuTta shall t»e maninaietl 
by the Sublime Porte, with the assent of the Powers for a b'rm of Itvt^ years. 

Arts. 18 and 19, Creating a European conmussiou for the organisation of 
Eastern Eumelia. 


Arts, 20 and 21. Concerning foreign relations, religious libtaly anti rail- 
way administration of Eastern Rumclia. 

Art. 22, Regulations concerning RuHsian oecupatum of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia. Evacuation of Rumania. 

Art. 23. The Sublime Forte undertakes scrupulously to apply, in the 
feland of Crete the Organic Uw of 1868 with sudi modilications as may 
be considered equitable. Similar laws adaptetl to local retpureuHaiiH, ex- 
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cepting ^ regardfl the exemption from taxation granted to Crete shall also 
bo introduced into the other parts of Turkey in Europe, for which no such 
.organisation haa been provided by the present Treaty. The Sublime Porte 
aJiall depute special Coinmiasions, in w'hich the native element shall be largely 
represented, to settle the details of the new laws in each province. The 
sc ienu;*s of firganisation resulting from these labours shall be submitted for 
eicainmation the Sublime Porte, which, before promulgating the Acts for 

jMitting thein into force, shall consult the European Commission instituted 
j;or Eastern Rumelia. 

Art. 24. In the event of the Sublime Porte and Greece being unable to 
agree upon the rectification of frontiers suggested in the 13th protocol of 
the Congre^ of Berlin, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Russia reserve to themselves to offer their mediation to the two 
parties to facilitate negotiations. 

Art. 25.^ The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied 
and administered by Austria-Hungary. The government or Ausma- 
Hungary, not desiring to undertake the administration of the Sandjak of 
Novibazar, which extends between Servia and Montenegro in a south-easterly 
direction to the other side of Mitrovitz, the Ottoman administration shall 
continue to exercise its functions there. Nevertheless, in order to assure the 
maintenance of the new political state of affairs, as well as the freedom and 
security ot communications, Austria-Hungary reserves the right of keeping 
garriaonH and having military and commercial roads in the whole of this part 
ot the atunimt Vihiyet of Bosnia. 

Arts. 2(E33. Recognitioii of- the independence of Montenegro and regula- 
tioriB as to its boundaries, freedom of worship, debt, commerce and defence. 

Art. IM. Tlie High Contracting Parties recognise the independence of 
Servia, to the comlitions set forth in the following Article. 

Art. 35. Differences of religious creed to be no bar to officeholding in 
Sc^rvia; fretedom of worshi]^^ Mured. 

Art, 35. Boundaries o); Servia. 

Arts. 37 “42, Concerning commercial relations and consular jurisdiction in 
Servia; railway administration and property rights. 

Art,^ 43, The High Contracting Pannes recognise the independence of 
Rumania, subject to the conditions set forth in the two following Articles. 

Art. 44, DiHerences in religious creed to be no bar to officeholding in 
Rumania: '‘freedom of worship assured. 

Arts. 45 4(1 Concerning the cession of Bessarabian territory by Rumania 
to Russia and tlie addition of the Danubian Delta, etc., to Rumania. 

Arts. 47 -41). Concerning fisheries, transit dues and rights of foreign con- 
suls in Rumania, 

Art. 50. R(x*iprocity of consular rights between Turkey and Rumania, 
Transfer of {)ublic works in ceded territory. 

Art, 52. In order to increase the guarantees which assure the freedom 
of navigation on tlie Danube, which is recognised as of European interest, the 
Hil^h Contracting Parties determine that all the fortresses and fortifications 
existing on tlio course of the river from the Iron Gates to its mouths shall be 
rased, and no new ones erected. No vessel of war shall navigate the Danube, 
below the Iron Gates, with the exception of vessels of light tonnage in the 
service of the river police and customs. The “stationnaires” of the Powers 
at the mouths of the Danulie may, however, ascend the river as far as Galatz. 

Arte. 53 T)6. Concerning the rights and duties of the European Commis- 
sion of the Danube. 
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Art 57. Rifihta of Austria-Hungary on Ok; D.'inuiKi. 

Art 58 The Sublime Porte e(^<U« to tl>o UuKNiaii I'liniiini in Asia, th 
territories of Ardah’ui, Kars, and Hat.mn, tog(*tli(>r with tin, latter (nirt, aa 
well as all the territories eonipriacd l)(^tw(^(^n th(! foniiw- Ru.sao-TurkiHli 

frontier and the following line: . rr , , 

IHere follows new boundary hne betwam ItuHaia and lurkey.l 

Art. 59. His Majesty the En)i)eror of Iluasia, deeiiucM that it. in bin intoQ- 

tion to constitute Batuin a free port, (wmthilly eoimnoreial. 

Art. 60. Restoration of Alasehkcrd to 'I'urkey; eiMHion .it Kliotour to 

Art. 61. The Sublime Porb. umlertukoK to e.arry out, witliout further 
dolnv, the improvements and refornw denuuided by loent miun'eiui'iit« in the 
provinces inhabited by the AnneniaiiH, nnd to guarant(H> their w'curity ji.gaiiiHt 

the (Sreasaians and Kurds. . 

Art. 62. Pledge of Turluiy to niiuntmn the principle ot rehgiouH liln-rty. 
Art. 0.3. The Treaiy of Paris, of Mnreh :((lt.b, 1H5I1, as wi'll us the 'I'reaty 
of London, of March .I3th, 1871, are, maintniued in all sueh of their provi- 
sions as are not abrogated ormodihed by the preceding sliputal.ions. 

Art. 64. The present treaty shall Ihi nitiliial, and the ratiiieationN 
exchanged at Berlin, within three weeks, or sooner if ponsibh'. , , 

In faith whereof the respective PlenipoU'id.ia.rie.s ha re signed it., and athxed 
to it the seal of their arms. Hone at Berlin, the thirteenth day of the, month 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and Hevenly-eiidd.. 


i I 
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TEE Fni8T HAGUE PEACE CONPERENld'',, 1S99 


[An intcniivtidinnl <5oinfurnnc<''t tif of (Ijo |iriiip!|ttt.l 

powors of tho world nswnnhlod at Tno llagut\ May IHfli, IHWW* In 
responao to a call Inisuod by tht^ (V-ar of lluMHia with a vlow in coiii 
corted iiction in rogarl to an anudioraibtn of tho hanbfhljHi of war, 
tho fnrtliornnco of the principle of tho arhitmtiou of hitorimtlonul ilirj 
putea, the nialutcnanoe of a general peace and the jionniblo ri*<luetUiH 
of the world'a military and naval annamenhu 'I'he btaleri repiroMonted. 
wore hlemiiany, AuMtrk-Hungary, Belgium, tliimt, Jiiuan, b'mnee* 
Mexico, tho TTnlted StateH, (Ireat Britain, Hwftden iiml Norway, iJe»o 
mark, RuMHia, Bpaln, Italy, Servia, Hlam, tlio Netherhmdii. Rumania, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, (Iwmh’-o, Bwit»*'land, Buxemhourg, Ihwaia ami 
PortugaL BoHaimm continued unUI July 21>th, wh.m the delegates 
embodied the conclualonH 'eachud In a final atd. for aubmlaalen lo tlu» 
Boveral statoa reproBentod, Thin final aet C 4 mHinteti of ihrtHi mnevea. 
tions, throo formal deckratlouH and a ftiYlw of eiis reMolutbmH. 'rho 
resolutions embodied an exproHsion of fhedealwtbiit forkin unMotthnl 
polntH in regard to noutods, contraband and «o forth might ki pwiMwl 
upon by an International tribunal at an early date. The eoiivejRbmii 
were (1) lAir the pacific settlement of interuatlorml Ciinfileta ; CiJ Ito 
gardlng tho laws and cuatomH of war by lam! ; fll) For tlm mkptidlon 
to maritime warfare of tho prineiplow <»f the thmova OmvonUon, 
August S2nd, 1B04. The deckrationw had to do with (l)Thepro'. 
liibltion of launching nxplosi von and pridwtilow from ballmum; fb) Tb« 
prohibition of tho u»e of prfdwtihw dllfiming indnonoua gworti (B) 
The prohibition of tho use of expanding or tkttening Imlleta. I’ho 
Conventions wore signed at once by 16 powem, (lormany, (frimt 
Britain, Austria-Hungary, Japan, Italy, and several minor powew, 
withholding their assent temimrarily but finally accepting thorn, J 
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A. CONV|j3NTl<>N«FOETnET^ACHnO SETTLEMENT OF IN TEEN ATIONAL DISPUTES 

Title 1 — On the Maintenance of the General Peace 

Art. L Agrecnient of pow(jr8 to use best efforts to ensure peaceful settlo- 
ntent of international disputes. 

Title 11—0)1 Good Offices and Mediation 

Arts. 2 “4. Recommendation of the principle of mediation, the exercise of 
which is never Usi bo considered an iin friendly act. 

Art. 5- The functioiiB of the mediator are at an end when once it is 
dee-lauKl, either by one of the parties to the dispute, or by the mediator 
himself, that the means of reconciliation proposed by him are not accepted. 

Art. 6. Good offices and mediation, either at the request of the parties at 
variance, or on the initiative of powers strangers to the dispute, have ex- 
clusively the character of advice, and never have binding force. 

Art. 7. The acceptonce of mediation not to hinder preparations for, or 
interfero witli the prosecution of war. 

Art. H. Concerning special mediation, 


Title in —On IrUeniational Commmdons o] Inquiry 

Arts. 0 dlh Appointmt^nt and procedure of the Commissions of Inquiry. 
Art. 14. The report of th(i Inba'uational Commission of Inquiry is limited 
to a HiaUnue.ni of factl^ 5 , aiid is in no way the character of an arbitral award. 

Title IV On International ArhUration 

(hiATTEit I -'“On the System of Aubithation 

Arts. 15 111 Re<u)gnitmn of the efficacy of arbitration conventions, and 
th(^ implicHl engagement of loyal submission to the award. 


CuAUTER IT-'-’ On tun Permanent Court op Arbitration 

Art. 2(1, Untiertaking of the signatory powers to organise a permanent 
cotirt. 

Art. 21. The permanent court shall l>e competent for all arbitration cases, 
unltw iln^ partkifi agree to institute a special tribunal 

Art. 22. An inUjrnational bureau, established at The Hague, serves as 
mcord oflitai for the court, and the cliannel for communications relative to 
the miHitlngs of the ctmrt. It Im the custody of the archives and conducts 
all tln^ adminmtrative buHin«. 

Art. 23. Heleciion of memlxTs of the court. , , 

Art. 24. ArTatrators are to be chosen from the general list of members 
of the court. Alternative provisions in case of failure of direct agreement. 

Art. 25. Heat of the tribunal to be ordinarily at The Hague ^ 

Art. 2(1 The jurisdiction of the permanent court may, withm the con- 
ditions laid down in the regulations, be extended to disputes between non- 
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signatory powers, or between signatory powers and non-Hignntory pow(^rH. 
the parties are agreed on reeonrse to tlus tribunal. 

Art. 27. Reminding powers of the cxisUmw of tln^ court not t<' lu^ con- 
sidered an unfriendly act. 

Art. 28. Institution and duties of a pcrmancuit ndniinlstrjitivc (^ouinnl to 
be composed of the diplomatic r(^prcN(mta,tivtH of tin* .sign.ai(»ry p(»vv(U’H 
accredited to The Hague and of the Ncth(ni'ind luiniHliU’ for fonngn utTairs 
who will act as president. ' 

Art. 29. The expenses of the burmui. 


Chapter III—On Aiiiutrao PicKunafUE 

Arts. 30-31. Regarding agreement to suhinit to arbit.raiiom 
Art. 32. B'ailing the constitution of ilu^ tribinial l>v diroci agn'cmcnt 
between the parties, the following course siiall be purstiod : I'lach party appoints 
two arbitrators and these latter togetluT choose an umpin^. In casC' of (‘uual 
voting the choice of the umpire is entrusted to a third power, Hehs'linl by the 
parties by common accord. Si no agnMmteni is arrived a,t on (his sutnect 
each party selects a different power, and the (hoice of the umpire is num in 
concert by the powers thus selecttid. 

Arts. 33-38. Concerning umpires, scMit of l.ribiirml, e<HmH(‘b R^d hmguage. 
Art. 39. As a general rule tlm arl)itrai pr(H*cdnr<? comprises two distinct 
ph^es; preliminary examination of documents, numuscripts and hiMn ami 
oral discussion of the agreements of tlie partic^s. 

ArJ-s. 40-6L Concerning procedure as to do<numud 4 i and argunuaits. 

Art. 52. The award, given by a majority of votes, is accompanied by a 
statement of reasons. It is drawn up in writing and signod by each mcm^ 

Those members who an^ in the minority may record 
their dissent when signing. 

Art. 53. Publication of the award. 

Art. 54. The award puts an end to the <liHi)uto (hifiiutively, mid without 
appeal. 

Art. 55. Concerning demand for a revision of th<^ awaird on account of 
the discovery of new evidence. 

56. rhe award binding only on pnrtk’a who suhnutied to arlntration, 
Right to intervene of other nations parues to a convention inicrortdcHl, 

Art. 57. Parties to arbitration to share expeamen equally. 

General Provisions 

Arts. 58-60. Ratification and notification of nititication and tho ml- 
herence of non-signatory powers. 

Hio ^ioi2iV l^Rh contraoting partioN ilcnounoing 

u *? Ndthorland govormnent, mul by 

ciation shXnfy aff^Tthe^l 

B. CONVENTION WITH RESPECT TO THE IjAWH AND CCHTOMH <»E WAR ON 

EANI) 

reasSffOTlnd th! sipatory powers and a staternont of the 

reasons for and the necessities which Irnvo led to the following convention.] 
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Chaptkr III—Ok thk Skmc and Woundnd 


Art, 21. Tlio of with n%nr(l to il,c‘ 

wounded are governed by the (Jeneva (\mv(Mition of t!u‘ 22nd m 
1804, subject to any modifications whi(^h may lu* introduced inf » it. 


sick {un* 
August, 


Section I! "-‘(hi 

CHAFTEH 1— On MeANBOK InJUHINCJ 'rilM IOnEMV, Su-aU-lH, and lioMUAROMUNTH 

Art 22. 'Die right of belligerents to n.dopt means of iipuriiig the otmiiy 
is not unlimited. 

Art 23. Ik'sides the prohibitkinH proykksi by sneeial etmvtmtion:i, it Is 
ospeciiilly prohibited: (a) T(> (nnploy poison or poisoned arm.s; (h) To kill 
or wound treacherouHiy individuals Indonging fn tlu‘ hoslile na(h>n «tr army; 
(c) To kill or wound aiKmemy who, tiavinglaid down a rms, or ha ving im longer 
means of defence, has surrendered at diseref ion ; (d) To deelan* t!m,t no (puirter 
will be given; (c) To employ arms, projeetiles, or mjihnin] of a, nature f o eau.se 
auperfluous injury; (f) To make impropm’ use (»f a Hag of Inns', (In' national 
flag, or military ensigns and tlu^ oin'inyh iiuifonm, u,h well as the distinefive 
badges of the Geneva Convention; (g)''ro (l('airoy tn* sei/.e iho enemy'n prop** 
erty, unless such destruction or seizure he imiM'ral.ively demmnk'd by tlu' 
neces.sitie3 of war, 

Art. 24. Ru.ses of war and the employmmil, of metljods net'eaenry to old.nin 
informaiion about the ein'iny and th(‘ country an* (snwidt'red nlkWablo. 

Art. 25. Attack or bomba, rdment of imdeh'tided towna pndiibiled. 

Art. 2f). Providing for warning la'foK' Inanbardment, 

Art. 27. In sieg(;s and boiu!)ardmenls ah mss'sHary alupHHhouId be bdu'ti to 
spare as far as possible (ubficesdevoUHl to religion, art/wh'neepoul efja-rlly, \mh 
pitals and places whom tln^ sick and wounded are colIecU'd, providc'd theif are 
not used at the sain<^ time for military purposes, Inviiegc'd sbould indicab^ 
these buildings or plaee.s by some partic.ular and vitdbln aigna, whit'b should 
previously be notified to the assailani.s. 

Art. 28. Pillage of a town even wlu'U taken by asHanli profiibited. 

^ n--V,^ containing Arts, 29- '11, are coneenu'd witli Spies, Fk 

of I nice, Capitulations, and ArmisticA's/ 


Section Mihiary Anthonty over HohIIIo Torriiory 

Art. 42. Territory is considered occupied wlam it is actually placed under 
the authority of the hostile army. Thti occupation applies <mly to tlie t 4 *r- 
ritory where such authority is estabHsh(',d, a.nd in a position uitimni. AML 
Art, 43. riie authority of the legitimate power having actually paair'd into 
the haiKis of the occupant, the latter shall bike all Hh'pH in Ia»r pi»w(a' t.o rtv 
estab.isn and ensure, as far as possible, public ard(T and safety, wlule reprt^- 
senting, unless absolutely prevented, ilutlaws in force in tin' ctniniry. 

Arts. 44-45. Any compulsion of the popukdhai of occupital territory to 

Ra niilitary operations against its own country or oatli to tins 

hostile powers is prohibited. ^ 

Art. 46. lamily honours and rights, individual lives and privaU^ prop^Tty,. 
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m wvW ;\H ntligiouH convirtionH anil lil)arty, must bo ius[)cct(Hl Private 
|.;eperiy oatmot he cujnfiHeaUHl. 

Art . 47. Piluuc^ is feniuilly |m)hil,nte(l 

Arts. 4S 40. lliglit of lunst'le powua' to levy taxes, dues, autl tollH in 
occu])ied t,(U'rilory for the atlnuiiisiration of such lerritiory. 

Art. 50. Uo p;eueral penalty, pecuniary ()r otherwise, ciin l)c inflicted on 
the population on noeount of th(! a(dH of indmdualB for which it cannot be 
itganlcnl as colleeihaily resijonsihle. 

Art. 51. No tax nhall be coll(‘ct(id exct'pt under a writt(*n order on the 
n‘s|)onHibil)ty of a c.oininarKhu-iu-tdmd, Por (^v(iry paymtmt a tx^ceipt shall 
be givcan to the i,ax|>ayer. 

Art. 52. N(4thor retpiiHitions in kind, nor services can be demanded from 
conununcH or inhabitants (except for the lUMuwil ic^s of the army of ocenpation. 
1’hey nmst Ix^ in proportion to the resourcavs of the country, and of such a 
natun* as nf)t to involve the )opulaiion in tlu^ obligatiori of taking part in 
military operations aff^iinst t leir country. These re(iuisitions and services 


shall only he demanded on the authority of the commander in tlie locality 
occupkuL The contributions in kind shall as far as possible, be paid for in 
HMidy itiom^y; if not, their rectapt shall be acknowledged. 

AfIn 52. An army of occupation can only take possession of the cash, 
fejids, and propcu’iy ha])lc to requisition belonging strictly to the state, 
depots of arms, iiusms of traiisport, stores and supplies, and generally all 
movable property of the strain which may be used for military operations. 
K;iiKva,y plant, s, land ielegniphs, t(4ephones, steamers, and oilv^r ships, apart 
from enras govia-iuul l’)y jaaritiiiu^ law, as well as depots of arms and, gen- 
(u’Jilly, all kinds of war ma.to,riah oym though iK'longmg to companies or to 
“orivaie persons, are liloavisc' material whi(4i may S(^rve for military operations, 
hut, they mui-;t be, ntst-tuxal at the conclusion of peace, and indemnities paid, 

Artu 54. The plant, of railways tvaning from nctiitral states whether the 
orooorty of tliose states or of companies or of private persons, shall be sent 
ja.(*K to' tlaan ns soon as poRHihle, 

Art, r»5. The occupying state shall only be regarded aa adniinistrator and 
UHufrmd.uary of tls^ pnlilic buildings, real property, forests, and agricultural 
works helonring to ilu^ liustile states, anti situate(l in. the occupied country. 

Art.. 55. h’'hc projicrty of the eomnuines, that of rtsligious, charitable, and 
(‘ducat.ional instit-utions, and those of arts and science, even when state prop- 
<‘rly, shall 1 ki trtuiied as private propt^rty. All seizure of, and destruction, or 
intlmtlonnl dainagt^ done to sudi institutions, to historical monuments, 
works of art or scienetJ, is prohibited. 


fHevHon. /T*-On t}m Intmimmit oj Bdlifimntn and the Care of the Wounded in 

Neutral (knmiries. 

Arlu. 57 ’00. Concerning the internment,, (kdnntion anti maintenance of 
ht4lig(‘rentu, and of iht^ sick and wounded of a belligerent in a ncutrcl coun- 
try, Applhtalion of the (Jtuieva Convention, 

nnCUAEATIONS 

(I) ^riie contracting powers agree to prohibit, for a term of five years, the 
Inunciung of projectik^s and explosives from balloons, or by other new 
motluHls of a sirniilar nature. 
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(II) The contnustinisj; purticB ngrro to nlKslniti fvoni th(‘ of Inillot.! wliieli 
cxpaml or flatUiU (uusily in ilio liumuu Inuly^ miolv uh bulloiH with a hn i 
envelope which dooH not entirely eov(*r ilu^ eon% or is pu‘ree«* with hnisiouH. 

(III) The contractin^r powers ngnu^ to ahsiain from th(^ ol pn^jc'ctilei 
the object of which Ls the diff union of asphyxintini]; or dchdorious i':aseH. 

The above declaratioiiB are only hindinp; oti lht‘ contractinf*; p<nverH in ttio 
case of a war Ixvtween two or tnorc of ilunu, They shall cinw(^ 4.u bt^ hindir^g 
from the time whem in a war Ixitwetni tluyeontnndmg ptma^rs, one of the lad- 
ligerents shall be joiiUHl by a noiM‘on trading power. 

The non-signatory powers can adluu'e to the ahovt' do(darationft. 

In the event of one of the high conirael.hig pjirt.ies deiu>nneing th(‘ (h'ehira* 
tions, such denunciation shall not tak(i (dTect until a y(‘ar nft<T tht^ no!.iti<‘aiion 
made in writing to the government of the N('theiianilM, ami forthwilli eotn- 
municated by it to all the other contracting powers. Huh denuncintitjn shall 
only affect the notifying power. 


I), 


CONVENTION FOE THE AMPTATn^N T(^ MAIUTniF 
PEINOIPUEB OF' THE iJENEVA iKmVENTION OF AHiH'HT 


A UFA It E 




OF THE 
1S54 


Arts. 1“”5. Military hospitakshi pH owned tattuw by n state or a private in* 
dividual or society not to b(^ consuhH'tul bthigerent. 

Art. 0. Neutral merchantmen, yachts, or vessels, having or taking on 
board, sick, wounded, or the shipwretditul of the helligenmts, cannot lie cap** 
tured for so doing, but they arc liable to capiun*, for any violation ()f neu* 
trality. 

Art. 7. Concerning the inviolability of ihtj rthgitnw, nuaiicali t»r Inmpital 
staff of any captured shii). 

Art. 8, Sailors and soldiers who are t.akcm on board wlien sick or wtnmded, 
to whatever nation they belong, shall l)e protected by ilu^ captors. 

Art. 9. The shipwrecked, wounded, or sick of one of the Indligerents who 
fall into the hands of the other, are prisomu's c)f war. 

Art. 10, Concerning the treatment of the shipwrecked, wounded, or sick, 
landed at a neutral port with the conwmt of the local authorities. 

Art. 11. Concerning limitation, ratification, acceptance by a non -Mignaiory 
power and denunciation of the above artickw. 


IV 

THE POllTSMOlITII 1^11 E AT Y 
[Tim Times*' l*Jtk 1905] 

TEXT OF THE AETIUUKU 

His Miuesty the Emperor of Japan on the one part, and \m Majostj the 
Emperor of All the Eussias on the other part, animated by the lloMirts to 
restore the blessings of peace to their countries and peoples, have resolveil 
is conclude a Treaty of Peace, and have, for thin purpoae, named their 
Plempotentiariea ; that is to say 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan; — Hk Excellency liaron Komura 




Jutaro, iTtiHanniu, (Stand Cordon of tho Imperial Order of tlio llising Snu, 
luH M/nuHt.or for I\)roiifn Adairs, and 

lliH KxooUoncy M* Takalura Kogoro, Jnsammi, Grand Gordon of tho 
imporfalXirdor of the Bacsred TrOMtiro, Ioh Envoy Extraordinary and Minintor 
Idonipotcmtiary to the Unitwl Statea of Ainorioa; 

And His Majesty the Einnoror of All the XtiiSHias : -His Exc<dloncy M- 
Sorgo Witte, Ms Hoorot.ary of Htato and Prosidont of the Conunitt»o<^ of 
Ministers of the Empire of Bussia, and 

His Kxcolloney liaron lioman Rosen, Master of tlm Imperial Conrt of 
Rnssia and bis Ambassador Extiraordinary and Ploinpotontiary to the United 
EtatOB of America ; 

Who, after having exchanged their full })owors, wlueli wore found to bo 
in good and due form, have oonoludod the following Articles ^ 

Art* L There shall honooforth be peace and amity between their Majesties 
the Emperor of Japan and the Emperor of All the Russias ond botweorr tlieii* 
roBpectivo States and subjeots. 

Art. 2, The Imperial Russian (Government, acknowledging Hiat Japan 
posflosBOs in Korea paramount political, military, and econonuital intcrestH, 
engage neither to obstruct nor interfere with the nioasures of guidamxi, 
protection, and control which the Imperial Government of Japan may tintl 
it nectiHsary to take in Korea. 

It, is understood that Russian subjoctis in Korea shall bo treated exactly 
iu the same mamu'r as the Knbje.c-tr. nr citizens of ether ftweign r<)WcrH-*»*that 
is to say, they shall b(^ ]>lae,ed on tlu^ same footing as the sn!»jects or citizens 
of the most» favonriHi nation. 


It is aJs<» agnwu! tJui.t, in ordtw to avoid all causes (»f misuiuliwsl'anding, 
t,b«^ l.wo high eont.racting |>arties will alistahi on the Russo-Ko roan frontier 
from taking any milil^ary measmos which may menace tho security of 
Russian or Kortnm territory. 

Art, Jl. Japan and Rusma mutually engage :•«" 

(1) 'I'o evacuate completely and Himultanooualy Manclmria, exocmt 

the territory atmetod by tho lease of tlic Liau-tung roninsuia, 
hi conformity with the provisions of additional Article I. 
annexed to iJiis treaty; and 

(2) To restore entirely an<l complotely to tho oxclusivo administration 

of Gliina all portions of Manchuria now in tho occupation or 
under Uie (smtrol of the Japanese or Russian troops vdth the 
exception of the territory above mentiomxl. 

Um imperial Government of RliHsiii^ declare that they have not in 
Manchuria any territiorial advantages or preferential or exclusive concessions 
in impairimuit. rd* Ghinese sovereignty or incoiMBtent with tho principle of 
etpial opportunity. 

Art. o. Japan and linsHia reeijiroeally engage not to obstruct any general 
meuMuroH eoiumen to all count.nes xvhioh China may take for tho dovolop- 
ment t>f the commerce and industry of Manchuria. 

Art, 5. 'fhe Impi^rial liuHsian Govornment transfer and assign to the 
ImjMiriid Government of Japan, with tho consent of tho Government of 
(Jima, the lease of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and territorial 
waters, and all riglits, privileges, and eoncosHions connected with or forming 
part of such Icuho', and they also transhir and assign to tho Imperial Oovorn- 
nmnt of Japan all public works and properties in tho territory affected by 
tJm aboviMiientioiuul lease, 
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Tho two contracting parties inutnallj engage t.o obtain^ the eonstnit, of ilw> 
Cliinoso Govormuont mentioned in tho ioreguing Hi/ipulation^ 'riio Gnponal 
Government of Japan on tlioir part nudertako tluit tlio pronric^tai}' rights 
of Russian Hul)jocts in tho territory ahovo nderrod to miull l»o jHjrhHstl^ 
respected. 

Art. C. Idle Imperial lUiHsian G(»v<inu>u'nt. ongmgt^ t.o transter aiul assimi 
to the Imperial Govormnont of Japan, without ijomponsadoui and with the 
consent of tho Ckiueso Government, tho railway lHa»w<M\n C.Jluing (Jum 
(Kwang-ohong-tsxo) and Port Arthur and all ita hraue.haM, iogotJu^r wit.h 
all rights, privileges, and proportioH appertaining th(a’et<o in that region, as 
well as all coal mines in the said region, lielouging to or workii<l tor the 
benefit of the railway. 

The two high contracting ]>artioa mutually engage to ohtaun tho iumaent 
of tho Govommont of China mentioned m tho foregoing Htipulafhm, 

Art, 7. Japan and Russia engage to exploit tlioir reapiutiive railwaya in 
Manchuria oxcluaivoly for commercial anti intlustnal purpt>.HeM, ami in luiwiKo 
for strategic purposes. 

It is understood that this rtjstrictiou dot^s not apply to tlm railway in the 
territory affected by the lease of the Liau-tuug IkunnHuln- 

Art 8. Tho Imperial Goverumeni-s of -Japan anti Unasia, wit.h a view to 
promote anti facilitate intorotiurse and ta'allit?, will, as soon as possihle, e.eiv- 
oludo a separate convention for Uut regulation of tiunr comu'et.ing railwav 
services in Manchuria. 


Art 9, The^Imporial Russian Govommtiut cethi the Impmsal (ioveru- 
mont of Japan in perpetuity anti ftdl sovertagnty tho sout lmru pt»r!hm of tlm 
Island, of l:Jakhalin and all islantls adjacent thereit> ami puhlie, wt^rks ami 
properties tjioroon. 

The fiOtli degree of north latitmlo is iu!t>pted as the northto'u IfomHlary 
of tho ceded territory. Tim exact alignment cjf smdi ttuTilory shall ho 
determined in accordance with the provisions of additional Arlhdt^ f 1. mnmxed 
to this treaty. 

Japan and Russia mutually agree not to construct in thtur roHptHitive 
possossiona on the Island oi Hakhulin t)r tho adjactmt iHlands any fertilit^a-. 
tions or other similar military works. They also rtwpeotivoiy ongiigt) imt to 
take any military moasuros whicli may impodo tlie free navigat.mn of tho 
Straits of La Porouso and Tartary. 

Art. 10. It is reserved to tho Eussian subjects, inhabitaula of tho torri« 
tory ceded to Japan, to soil choir real property and retire to iimir country; 
but if they prefer to remain in tho coiled territory, tiny will lui maintaimul 


on condition of submitting to J apanese laws and juriidiotion. 

Japan shall have full liberty to withdraw tlio right of residiinioi or to 
deport from such territory any inhabitantn who labour under p(.litical or 
admmistratiyo disability. 8he ongagOH, however, tliat tlio propri<!tary rights 
of such inhabitants shall bo fully respected. 

Art. 11. Russia engages to arrange with Japan for granting to Japancso 
subjects nglits of fishery along tho coasts of tho Russian mwst^HsionH in 
tho J apan, Okhotsk, and Behring Seas. 

It IS agreed that the foregoing engagement shall not affect rights alrt^ady 
belonging to Russian or foreign subjects in those regions. 

Art. 12. ho treaty of commerce and navigation laJ-woon Japan and 
Russia having boon annulled by tho war, tho imperial OovernmentH of 


<1 


Japatj 5 uul iiiiHHia to adujit m tuo ba8j« of ilunr coTUtuoroial ri^ataona, 

:: tho concluHion of a now iroaty of coiniuurik) and navi^/itioii <>a tho 

UjwLh of tho tro U.y which 'wm in force before Uio pn.wcnt war, tho tan 
t'f rotiiprocal troatinout on iht^ fot)iing of tho mont favooxuil naiion, in which 


tonuago iluoH, and tho adniiaHion arid treatment of tho agontn, KohjectM, 
a»Hl veHS^lH of one country hi tho territories of tho otiior, 

^ Art» 13. Ah Hoon tw poBsihle after tho prosoufc treaty eoruos iiitio haoe all 
priMonerH tif a^a: shall Ih) reciprocally roHtoroci 

The Imperial (lovomments of Japan and Euasia shall each appoint a 
special cotnnuHsioner to take charge or prisoners. 

All prisoners in tho hands of one (lovemmeut shaii lie delivered to and 

otho 

autluirised' representative in ^ such convenient numbers and at’^ such con 
v'onient ports of the delivering State as such dolivoring State shall notif 
in advance to the commissioner of the receiving Slate. 

Tho OovernrnentB of Japan and Bussia s/iall present to eacli other, as 
soon as possible after the delivery of prisoners has boon completed, a 
statement of tho direct expondilnma respectively incurred by them for 
tho care and niaintonanco of iwisonors from the do-uo of capture (‘r ,uirrondor 
up to tho time of death or delivery. 

Buasia engagoB to repay to Japan, as soon as possible after tho oxoliango 
of like statements as above provi<le(l, tho dinbronco betwoon tho actual 
amount ^so expended by Japan and the actual amount simihtrly disbursed 
by Russia. 

Art. 14.^ The pmaent tnuity shall^ be ratihod by tholr Majoslios tho 
I'huperor of Japan and tho Kiuperor of All tho Bnssim 

Suili rati ion sliall 'with as little delay as possible, and in any case 
not later than lifty days from the <late of tho signature of the treaty, bo 
unuoumaul to tluj Imiierial (Jovcrnimmts of Japan and Russia respectively 
through the llVeuch Minister in Tokic and tho Ambassador of tlio IJnittxl 
States in St. PoterHlmrg, and from the date of tho later of such aimounco- 
ment'S til is treaty shall in all its^parts come into Ml force, 

I'he fornjal <ixchange of ratiiroatiens shall take place in Washington as 
sotm aH |iosHihle. 

Aril. in. I’ho present treaty shall bo signed in duplicate in both tho 
English and French lauLniagos, 

'Uie texts are in auHeiute conformity, but in oaso of discropaney in 
iut.drpret.at ion the Freueh text shall prevail 

bi conformity with the provisions of Articles 3 and 9 of tho Treaty of 


p^U.untiaricrt liavo concluded tho following additional Articles: 

L To Aftide II 
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Tho liigli con':.mctiing parties rosorvo to tlioixiHolvoH the right to maintain 
gaaidti to protect thoir rospoctive railway linos in Mimoliuria. Tho mimUit 
of such guards shall not oxcood fiftoou pot kilomfitro, and wilhin thak 
maximum number, tho cotninaudors of tho dapam>HO and liussiaix annigts 
shall, by common accord, Ik tho number of such guards to bo "employed 
as small as possiblo having in view tho actual r(K|uirmnont«. 

The commanders of tho Japanosi) and Kiissian forc<iH in Manchuria shell 
agree upon tho details of the evacuation in conformity witli tlio al)o;0 
principles, and shall take by common acaiord t.ho lueaHures UKHu^sHary to 
carry out tho evacuation as soon ivs possiblo, and in any (jaso not later than 
tho period of eighteen months. 


IL jfh Arlidc 1). 

As soon as possiblo after tho pres(nit treaty comes into force, a (uun- 
mission of delimitation, composed of an csipial nnmlHu* of momlaim to l)o 
appointed respectively by tho two high (smtrac^ting part/uw, shall oti the 
spot mark in a pormauont manner tho exiusli boundary between the ilapanese 
and Russian possessions on tho Island <»f Sakhalin, Ihe cornmisMioti shall 
bo bound, sc> far as topographi<iul cnnsiderat.iouH pc emit, to follow the fdltli 
loarallcl of north latitude as ilie boundary lin<s niul in <!ase any dellcsjlhuis 
from that lino at atiy points are found t*o la.^ noi’.c'ssatw, ciom olawation will 
be made by correlative dcdloctions at other }K>luth. It shid!, also bc^ thcj 
duty of the said eomuuBsion to propane a list and dcuujription of tim adjaeont 
islands inedudod in the cession, atid finally the cominisHion shall p’n^pare 
and sign maps showing the bounclaricn-i cjf the caalcHl t,(»rnt.ory. Tho week 
of tho commission shall be subject to the approval of tht^ higli eonl.raeditig 
parties. 

The foregoinjj additional Arlhihm arr^ U> be ttonsidered, as ratifuKl witfh 
tho ratilicatum ot tho Treaty of Ikuice to which (hey are annexed, 

Portsmouth, tho 5th day, 9th month, ;i8th ycair of Meiji, tiorrespending 
to tho 23rd August (5th Soptomber), 1905, 

^In^ witness whoreof tho rospoctive Plenipotont.iaihiH have signed and 
affixed their seals to the prosont Trindy of Poace. 

Done at Portsmouth (Now Hampshire), this fifth <lay of the ninth month 
of tho thirty-eighth year of Meiji, corri'sjiomling tu tine twtnity dliird day 
of August (fifth Septoinbor), one tUuUBand uim? lumdred ami five,* 


V 

THE ANGL041USSIAN CONVENTION, 11107 

[A coiiventioa betweoa Groat Britain ami UtWMia fur dm tnirnoMW 
Betthug by mutual oonaent tho varimw (pwMtionH airoating thnir htttirtwtJi 
m Asia, and of jaovonting all cauno for miijundewtandmg mi this nml 
quoHtiona, was ratdmd on iSeptorabGr 23, 1007. Tim dmswnusnt k divldinl 
into three headings, relating roHuectlvely to Persia, Afglianistau, and 

clause has reference to the British mseunaUim 

of the Chumbi Valley.] 

[The “ Times*' 2Mi Sqikmhm*, 1907 ] 

His Majestv the King of the United iKuigdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Krnporor of India, 



ajoaty tlui Emperor of All^tno Rusnii 
lawolaky, Miiuator for .Foreign AlMrs 


^ooti ttiwi auo lorm, nave agrooti on me loiiowing' 


AHKANrjDMEKT CCsKCKBNING PERSIA 


The ilovoriwnont.8 of (rrosit Britain and Russia having* mutually engaged 
Lo rei;|XM':t, t,la? and i!ulp|)ou(lenco of Rorsia, and sincerely desiring 

l,ho pro,Hnrv;it ton of order thmiighoiit/ that country and its poaceful dovelop- 
iiio.iif,, us well as tho p(^rfua!ie!it ostahjishmeni of equal iidvantagos for tho 
trade iui«l isuhir.try of all other natioiis; 

itmahleniif^ that, ^saeh of l.loois haSj for gougrapldcal aikl economic reasons, 
a. apnehil iiiimvj'it, In I, ho iua.inieii:uice uf pejict} and order in certain provinces 
of Venda. <>r in the noighliorirlioocl of, the Jiussiau frontior on the 

oiu's hand, and^ the frqetje.ra of Ai'ghanistaii and Baluchistan on tho other 
hand and heing doHirnus of avoiding all catiso of oonllict botwoon their 
reispee.tive nitun-ata in ilie, idH)y«Hneniionod rrovinces of Forsia; 
ilavo ug;o‘0'd on tfm hdlowing terms 

h iJrojit Jiritain engages potato sock for hotself, and not to support in 
favour of BriiiHls MubjeeUi, or in favour of the subjocts of third Powers, any 
iJonet‘aMiorifi tif a iHdi(,ie.al or coinmoroial nature^— such as Concessions for 

rt, insurance, &c.-"«beyond a line 
Htarwng iroiii pMwr-i«ninrin, paHsmg inrough Isfahan, Yosid, Kakhk, and 
eiuling at a point oti tho PerHian frontier at tho intersootion of the Russian 
and^ Afghan froiitiers,^ and ikUi to oppestp directly or indirectly, demands for 
Hiinilar ConciepudonH in thin rovittn which are sunnortod bv the Russian 
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lino gointf from tho Afghan frontier by way of Gassik, Biriand, Kerman, and 
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subjects in the regions of Persia siluatotl between the lines mentioned in 
Articles I and IL 

Great Britain imdertakos a similar ongagosnent as regards tlie grant of 
Concessions to Russian »subje(5ts in the same regions of Persia. 

All Coneossious existing at present in the regions indicated in Articles I 
and II are maintained. 

IV. It is understood that the revomies of all the Persian customs, 

the exception of those of Parsistiin and of the Persian Gulf, rovouues guarair 
toeing tiae amortisation and the interest of the loans cor.elndod uy tho 
Government of the Shah with tho “ Banque d'Esckmipto et des Prots do orse*' 
up to tho date of tho signature of the present Arrangomeut, sliall be devoted 
to the same purpose as in tho })ast. 

It is equally imdorstood that the rovonuos of tho Porsian customs of 
Farsistan and of tho Porsian Gult as well as those of tlio lishorios on tho 
Persian shore of tlio Caspian Sea and these of tiio l\»sts and Telegraphs, 
shall bo devoted, as in t he past, to the service of tho leans concludo(l by the 
Govornmont of the Wluih witli tho Imperial bank i»f Torsia up to the <iate of 
tho signature of tho present Arrangomont. 

V. In the event of irrogrdarities occurring in tho aniertisation or tho pay- 
ment of tho intorest of the Porsian leans oondudod with tho Banquo 
d’Escompto et dos Prsts do Perse” and with tho Imporial Bank of Persia 


their respoctivo frontiers m Central Asia and to inainUun in tltoso reiiioiiH a 

1 ^. ^ ^ . i H.i.i * « 


solid and, lasting peace have concluded tho following (l(mvontion: ■- 
^ Art. L His Britannic Majesty’s Govonnnent doclanj that th( 3 y have no 
intention of changing the political Matas of AfgluwustaiL 
^ His Britannic Majesty s Government furtljor engage to oxorciso thoir 
influenoo in Afghanistan only in a pacific senHo, and they will not thornsolvcH 
tak^ nor encourage Afghanistan to take, any moasuros thnsatening liuHsia. 

Tho_ Russian Government, on their part, detdaro that they retsogiuHO 
Mghanistan as outside the sphere of Rnssiau inflnenoo, and Unsj engage 
that all their political relations with Afghanistan shall be conducttHl thr<jugh 
the intermediary of His Britannic Maj(5sty's Qovmxnmii; they birther 
engage not to send any Agents into Afghanistan. 

Art. 11. The Government of His Britannic Majesty having declared in 
the Treaty signed at Kabul on the 21st Marcli, 1 905, tliat they risoogniso the 
^reement and the engagements concluded with the late Ameer Abdur 
Ranman, ana that they liavo no intention of interfering in the intemal 
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Tliibet, whether in kind or in civsh, «h»ll bo piodged or nsiugnotl to Ureal 
Britain or Russia or to any of their subjects. 


ANNKX to the AimANOE^rENT BETWEEN GREAT TIRITAIN ANN) 

lUJSaiA CON(’EUNING TilU;ET 

Great Britain roalHnns the DocInratiorR signed by his EKe.cllency tLo 
Viceroy and Govemor-CTonoral of India and appeiuitHl to ilie nairKuitlon ih’ 
the Convention of the Vth Scptoinber, lOO-k to tRo ejhajt ihtU. the otaojpat.ion 
of the Chuinbi Valley by Britisli forces sliall eoam? aitor the payment of ihrius 
annual instalment, s of the iialonmity of ‘2r»,0(MHK) rup(H5ttj providtal t.luit tho 
trade marts mentioned in Article II of that iJonvontlon havtj boitu oUbotively 
opened for throe yea, ns, and that in the inoantiino the ‘‘niiln'dan ituthoriticH 
have faithfully complied in all rospoct-s with lilio terms (d* the said t tmvenlion 
of 1904. It is clearly understood that if the occupation of j.Im (^luunbi 
Valley by the BritislUforcos has, for any reason, not lHa,5n itomiinated at the 
time anticipated in the above Doclaration, tlio jiritish. and ilusssjui (Jovorn- 
ineiits will ontor upon a friondiy oxchango of views on this aubjtuR.. 


The present Convention siiall Ihj ratilkwl, and iJh) ratilicaiioiiu cxcdiangtH 
at St Petorsburgh as soon as possible. 

In witno.ss whereof the resocctivo VionipitUmliarion have sipmod the 
present Oonvcntiim and aflixed In^retoplujir scats. 

Done in duplicatiO at bt. Potorslmrgh, the lIUili AiigiisS,, ItHiV. 

(L.H.) A. NioonsoK. 

(LX) IsWiM^UiV* 



mimif EEFE,REN0E»L1ST OF AUTHORITIES BY CHAPTERS 

[Tile letter <» jh rcaerved for Editorial Matter] 

t Land and rEoru-: and Eaiidy iiis'rouY (to 1054 a.d.) 

jf A, Lnkdy-Beauwku, VMmpin iks 2'mrs et Us Kovalkvhkj, Mimitcii 

i'olitUtil insiUtUwns.'^-^^ (Utkicast'uJkUum Gotkicuot.--^ Mauhioius, 

..►/Lko VI, KMDDROlt OF TIIK Eaht, Tmiikt tU n militnrU~^^T. ycniKMANN, UimlandlFolen 
HHd Lit'htnd, /^Nkstou, PrvpotUibnavQ AU'stoni nmiUd bjriapisets iBoltj Ntsiotk Ikmia% 
i’hronUle). » W. K. Kklly, GUtorp of A. Kambaud, Mistinre de la MussU.’— 

AfKtUfKKT IJkld, Ilisforp of Mkssm. 

ClIAVTDIl II. TiIK rwlXOD OF TDK PjaNaPAMTIES (1054»1L‘24 A.D.) 

If \. Ramuaod, Gisiohr dv At iiJwm*,—'’ T, Scioemann, Ihmbtnd, I^alm mid J/wktnd,^ 
d N, M. IvAU AM/.iN, htori/a gosudnrstvartmiiskaoo {Uutorij of the Emsiaii Empire), 


riiArrFR III. Tdk Time of I’atae Domination (1235-1402 A.D.) 

K. N. ItEM'r’JZUKV-raDMIN, liiisshitia isioryn [Russian ///.vO)?7/)-"-‘''SlR DONALD MaO- 
SiFNZiK Wmj.ack, Ritsda. d \l, Ukm,, iiistorif of M. ^inA)\U)Vi Jston/a E<miis 

dirvut'ifdiiidt ririin/ini, {iHstorif (f Russia fro/n the Earliest fi}ues). -~‘fR, TuiiOENlEV, La 
ihumr. ii ii's Rimes. - i’ . K. KiOLl.r, Gisfori/ (f X. Kostomauov, RusbLai/a 

idftfifii V Jii iiue opisani/akh iji i/n ifiavnprishil’h di/eimteh/ei {Uimktn Ilisiorif in the IHoffraphics 
(fits i<hU/ Aefors).- -‘A. Bkukckneh, GesdurhU Jhmkinds. 


ruArrEu IV. Fwom Ivan tuk Geeat to Ivan the Tehrible (1402-1584 a.d.) 

f> Iv. N, HkmtdziikV EiDMtN, Rmshapa istori/n (Rimmn //Ufori/),---^^N. I. Kostomaeov, 
RimXar/a i.dar>/a v zht uj/e opisithijahh yepa (davnyeishikk dyeiyatclwi {Russian Ilktoryin 
the Ihtufntphks of its Ghiif JietorsU 8 tuael and E. IIkkmann, msthkhie dm Russiu'hen 
Rtmdt's, ''A. ItAMUAlfD, Ghdoiir de^la Russk\-^/iA* KaHAMZIN, Isiorya (rosudarstva 
nmUuXaro {llidiu’y of ihe Russian /'.’w/eVA.— F E. BfJ.L, History of Russia, ivf. SOLOVIOV, 
istorya Rassiis dirvnhjshikh vreinyon {fUstory of Russia from the Earliest Times), 


Chaptkr V. Tub Cehtdey aftee Ivan the Teebiblk (1584«1682 a.d.) 

Ri‘s fmx D6//f D-Lw. K. i Kostomarov, Russkaya istorya if 
dti uye (pminyid^h yiya yhtvnyckhikh dyeiyatelmd {Russian History in the Btoyraphia of its 
(*hUi Arton'\, 4 Is, Kaham/AN, Istoi'ya msndarstm rossiishtvo {Ristory of the Russian 
Enipiir), ‘‘dHAN ItKNm StilNrrZLKH, 1/ Empire des Tsars an point aeiuel do la seknee, 

• */A, Hambadd, Rkioire de la Rimk.-> illi, Bri.l, History of ^W. K. Kellv, 

iUutoty if Rimsiit, i E, M. SolOVIOV, Mmya Mossiis drmneysnim vremyon {History of Russia 
Jrom the *Earbmi Timm). 


OlUFTEU VI. TETEE the GrEAT (1082-1725 A.D.) 

Voltaire, iRsim're de BE',l, History of Russia.— f Hi. I, _ Kostomarov, 

Rimskaya ktorya v Jituye opimnyakh ynja ylavnymhikh dydyatelyd {Russian History in 
the tUayruphit'S of its tVik/ Jetors}.‘^'*''\V. K« Kku.1% History o/* >/F. STEAHLaiul 

E. llEliMANN, Gmehklde des Rnssisehm Rtaatm.-^y A, llAtiUAXlikHistoirc de la Rnssk.^- 
A l\ BilTonERAI^KV, TthUnye u russkoi istorii {Rmdwys from Rnsskin History),~-lB. N. 
Soloviov** RossHs dmmeyshikh emnyon (Historif of Russia from the Earlkst Times), 
-“.j AwoDht ViJN llAJCTHAifHEN, the Rmsian Empire, Us People, JnsiUuHons mid Resources. ' 

^Glaodk Gahloman de lUrLEiLuK, Revolution de iMaequis m Louville, 

Mtmms. w Ivan Golikov, Ryeymya Petra Velikavo {The Ads if Peter the Great), 
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CHAPTKK vn. CATIIlilUNE I TO 'PKTKK IH {Vm-lim A.D.) 

&R, Ih'story r^/Atotw.— ‘’N. I. KowtoMahoV, Utitidaya ufm'it/av mmyttlh 

yem (fhi^w/c'Mch Ifutory iik t/w Hunfrap/ur^ itn Adorn).'- 

<£l®. SsHTCiU-r.ALSKY, Tchtf,nye it rimkoi uturii (Mr(i<nnan Jroin fit.dory)' A. 

IJiLiiAi-iSOVi JitonHi Kk(ftt'rnfui II (Ilintoru oj iUxthu'iiir, .//). - /A* Ii.AMnA'IJ'I)(i JiidtfUT. dr. /w 
Jlussw.--^ ii. Nisbict Bain, fhclh-ughter o/FHcr the. arwL 


CiUPTEii Yin. Tub Aca: of CATinmiNK It ci7(50a7!Ki a.d,) 

&P. SHTCSasBALSKY", TcMmyc iz nmhd idorii {UxuHiuitfrimi IJtmimi Hidort/),-- ^’V. A. 

hoin 

iory\ifCtdherinefI).--dTmmmiVonimimAiim, 

PoMk in de.n Jahren W 14 -tSSl--'I W. IC. Kklov, tiktorg vj itumm. 

Iwfemtor Alcxciwlr I {The IJIotperor AlMvuicr i)- 



rnrtyhnsvhfn 
Iv, Huildicii, 


Chapike IX. ItoBiA m TUB Napoleonjo Bpooh (17W4HW AJK) 

&F. C. SCHLOSSKR, Gesehiehti: dfj .tA, nnd tth /ohrhnmierU, A. lllAMBAOa, liktmrfidi' 
la Bebb, IliUoty of Miwdu.' (.JowJlP, Jiidorg of Hftwo. .-/ A. Aj.IwiN, 

History of JSurope,-'«4iA. IC, SniLDMlt, Impernft^r Akmwir / {The Hmperor diexttnder i).— 
ftp. I)K Ilidory of the ^xpediHun to i:utida.~ * A. MlEltAUA>V»ia-l>ANn.BVhl{J, Vti du 

Fdd‘mar4chal Koutotaof.’'--J T. von BEimilAUOl, GivAiehU ifmhmdn mtd dev mropdisehon 
PoUtik in dm Jahren W. K. Xsj.ia, Hutvry of II. HiatiNEi 2%e 

EzpaMion of Mussia, ISJtS - rMO., 

ChAPTBE X ALEXANBIE I, MYBTia AND HitmaNITAEIAN flWH IHS AJ>.) 

&X. 1L SmtDKR^ Zmperator Atmmdr / {The EmMror Aiex.mder I), 'rMtoKNasr, 
La Utwsie et les JSIwwm.*™-** W, K* Kkia.T, Hutoro of MiVimo. •/ A, llAMU\UD, flAtnim de la 
Mussia—~£f A, Alison, Ilutary of Puropt.'-.hlf IB BekINS'S, 77jw MxjjHtmioA. <f Itugdo, Mlih 
WOO.-dSwwK, Mmskmd tmUr Alexaoder deu Pnim, 

Chapter XL The Kerw of NioiKn.Af; I Pifil A4 p| 

K. Shilber, I^sarstvovanie imperaior/t, Hihudayn I (Thn ikign of Fm^vrof Nicholm /)* 
— H. SciiNlTZL-KR, La Bussie, ancimne $t mode me... AVg. K. limdA, Huhoy of Humuh-' 
^A. m Custine, La Eimk m .WSiK^IA, ItAMBAtrD^ Hktoire. de kt Hunde. eT. 1>eioeo, 
Hutoire du second Empire. '•dkp, be ea QchujBi, JJtutoite dn wmnd Mmpire, Ui. AIamtiHi 
Ilistoire de la France depitis i7S9 nosmun,’- JA* A, Hhdmaee* Tsardktiohodiitt (77b 

Cmr Liberator),— AiF. H. BKRiNE, The Expunmm <f MmsitG IHIM - UHHK 

Chapter XII. Alexander II, the Czar Iarkratoe (IW ihhi aa#.) 

ft A.EAMBAtri), Ilistoire do la Ilwue,-"^ Hm Donald M AOEiwr.iK Wallai'K, A. 

A. Shumakr, TswT’OsvohoditfX {The (Ear Liheratot).^'^ W Dk LA CoiEW, litMttnre du semmd 
i^wiptre.— /ALEXANDER 11, Manifedo (The Proalamatuim of Kmmnpaiiim)^ P, H, HERDme, 
The Expansion ofEmsia^ l81S^tBQ(L—A Sx^Lim JikiEMAitW, JungruMmh md AUHtiindmA 

Chapter XIIL Reaction, Expansion, and the War with Japan (ihhiaw a.d.) 

I* Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, artido ah HrwIae histAty Im ilm Nem folmnmtf 
the Encyelopmdia BrUanmc<U'->^ Ahmwr X Beveehmik, Mmeim 
Norman, All the Eussias.—^ A. N. Xhropatkin, ^EOt«d in tlw l^cmdoii Stmdani, 

Appendix. Documents Eelatinu to BusiiAW Hietoey 

Those cJocEmente, rivoE ia a somewhat oondomodi hirm, am Irom tho folhwlHK ? 

The Treaty of Paris, from H. Trmmt% MMorv if the Ifrtr mUh Mumkij Tlw treaty of 
Bonin and Tlie First Hague Peace Oonfereneo, lS% from Bie Edward liRirriLET'g mmk 

Portsmouth Treaty (1000), aad tlm Anglo-EmwIaR CoisfwifckiR (1007), 

from The Times, London. 



wmI h fall tmttBktlan luU) Lonaoa, 1874 ; The French bulletins relating to the war in 

1 »on<lr)n, 181$ ; EusBk'i March Towards India, by an Indian officer, London, 18P8, 3 
voli, ; Iiui*4a Before and Afkr the War, By the author of ‘‘'Society in St. Petersburg','’ etc, 
TranaSated from the (lonnan, with later additions by the author, by E. P. Taylor, London and 
N<.w York, 1800; Von Nicolaus I suu Alexander HI : St, Petersburger Beitrtee zur neuesten 
ruWnchen ileachlchte, l^lplo, 1881 ; llusHlsch-Baltlsche Blaetfcer, BcitrlUr© turlCenntnlss Kuss- 


ruMlnchen ileachlchte, l^lplo, 1881 ; llusHlsch-Baltlsche Blaetfcer, Bcitr%© turlCenntnlss Kuss- 
lamlf* und twiner arcawnarken, 4vol, LoipKig, 1886-1888; Eusslandvorund nachdem Kriege; 
auch Aui dor ptowlmrwr 0e«dl«chaft, I^ipoio, i879 ; BusslandamSoheidewege: Beitrige zur 
lionntniw dc» Blawophilenthuma, Berlin, 1888 ; liose Blatter aua dem Qeheim-Archive der 


lioae Blatter aua dem Qeheim-Axchive der 



JJiiiOtt, ftiatorv of Europe, London and New York, 1840-1860, 14 vola.--Aruaud^ C. A. de, 
The Now Era in KuMia, Washington, 180O.*--Arnlieim, E., Der auaaerordentliche Finland!- 
aclii Lell^iio, 1000,— AwrE, A. dV Ndgodationa relatirea au traitd de Berlin et aux ar- 

rangowsnti qul ont aulTi, Parti, 1886. 

IL N,, Charlfi XII and the Collapse of the Swedish empire (Heroes of the NTatlono 
(seriea) New York 1806 ; The Punila of Peter the Great. A History of the Bussiau Court and 

. “““ ‘ “ ■■ f Peter the 0 
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of Russian Dipioraucy and of tlvo ItuHnian (lourt uiuhn’ tUo Kllzahoth Potrovna 

(17414762), WoHtmlnHtor, 1HO0. -“•Bakin win. A., M. Hwmii, nn<l otlu^rn, Hrra'uil-polUlHolu* 
Briefwoclisol, Mit olnor biotfraphisolion Kuiloil.urif^ von M. Draf^omarov. Ai'torlnirto 
tiborsotzung aus dom rnRHinoliou von B. Mln/.or, HtuMfrart., (BihUotbob ruaHiMohor 

DenkwtlrdlKkeiton, vol. 6),— BantyRh-Kamenski, I>. N.,Uitorya innloi Hofisll (llintory <»f LiUlo 
Russia) Moscow, 1842. 

Bmtmh-Kmimski was born in Moscow in 17HB, Botwcon tH2b and 182H ho was i.’fovornor 
of TobolRk, and from 1826 to 1828, }fov<irnor <»f VBna. After that ho was onj^a^ifod in the min- 
istry of the interior. Ho died at 8t. ikdorsburg- Iti 1866. Hosidon bin '* Hintorj <d 3»l,tlo itus. 
fiia/' which is to this day tins only cotnidot(^ iilntory In tbia department, he also wrote a 
biographical dictionary and the lives of a number of Itnssian ntateemen and c(,.nmim<lers, 

Bantysh-KamenfM, H. K*. Diplomatitohoskots solimnio dyol nnrvhdu llosHiiakim i Kilalskim 
ffoaudarstvorn 8 1610 po 1702 god (a ludloction of dipltmmtic pujuna between tbe Kusrtiajii and 
Ohinoso ompiros from 1610 to 1702), Kazan, 18H2; Ob'/,or vnytmbnikh mosbenyl Housli no IH(H) g 
(a review of the foreign wlatidns of Hunsia up t<» the year 18(H), (hnsrland, ldvonla» r#Mth<m!a, 
Poland and Portugal), Moscow, 1807. Bell, H., Hnmlh (Cabinet (lyeiopadSa nerbw), laindon, 
1886 8 vol. “Bernharcil/r. von, (biHcblchte liunshuidH nnd dor europidneben PoUtik In den 
Jahron 1B144B1H, Leipsie., 1B684H7B, B v<ds. — "Bertuahev-Hhmiri, K, N., EnHskiiya Isbnya 
(Raesian history) Ht. Petersburg, 1H72, 2 vol, „ 

Komta 7 itm Mkelakvitck Bmtuzhdis-Uiumin wan bt»rn in 1820, brom lH66to 1882 was 
a professor at the university of bit. Petersburg, IbniideM the Iilntory, be has been the author tif 
a number of monographs. His method is thorough, pain, ‘(taking, and imnute, He Infilsts on a 
many-Bided Btudy of the national lif(i, mul of the exchmion of all fihilofutphleid or getieml 
theories, and devotes much more apace to internal Hum b* external bb'tory, paying smwki 
attention to forms of family llfo, polHical organifiatbm, law, ridlglon, atnl litt^mture. 'rhe!ntr(t' 
ductory chapters give a vaiuablo acc<mnt 4>f the sumree ami aulhoritbsH <4" IHisrdfMs history. At 
his death, in 1897, he left hl« Hlntwy a tor.»io. It was translated hito Herman by Hr, Hr, bie^ 
mann (Mitau, 1878-1876), 

Bev«rldgi, A. J., The Busslaiii Advance, New Vork. 100!!. • Blgilow, P,, 'I’he clemuw Em 

peror and Ms Eastern NeighhoTH, New Y<»rk, 3802, IlilhaMOV, v. A,, bitorya Ekatiwiny II 

(History of Catherine 11), London, 1805, 3 vein, •-BlIhMsoxr, B., Katherina II, ICakerln von 
Rusaland, im Urtheile der Weltlltteratur, Hhersetet aus tbun rusnhrhen mit elnem Vorwort von 
T, SclUemann, Berlin, 1807, SvoIh; (lesehlchte lUibariUHll Ilberoei'/.taun dem rutadneben von 


M, von Petasold, Berlin, 1808, 2 vols. — ‘BodeMt#dt| 


vanya Jmporatora Alexandra 1 i RoHsil v ymo vromya (History of the reign of Alnxiuuler I and 
of Russia during his time) St. Petersburg, 1,8604871, 0 Vids. H. A,, Uunsla, at the (lose 

of the 16th Century; comprising the treatise ^M>f t)»e Hum fltunmon wealth/* by tl. Ploteher, 
and the travels of Sir J, Horsey (Hakluyt Society PubllcatlouH, voL 20). London, 1856. ...•Book- 
waiter, J. W., Siberia and Central Ask, Now York, 1 800. Boulg^r, I), C.. England and Hus 
flia in Central Asia, I^ondon, 1878, 6 vol«. «-Bro<lh«»a, J, M, N., Slav and Moslem: hktorlcal 


pm die KasHen, Ikriin, 1856, 2 vols, 
iexandra I i RosBii v yiwo vromya ( 


von, IHn VAIker <lefi liankannu u«d Ihre 
■■ 'Bogd«nov|teh, M, I,, Irdctrya triamtvo. 


of Russia during his time) St. 


fiketchoB* Charleston, S. <J., 1894, — Brook®, C 


ItuHSianH of the Houth, London, 


— Browipdingj 0., Charles XH of Sweden, London, IHtHK Wnwoknw, A, Elna»v/.geiiehlchtllclu^ 
Studlen; Kupfergaldkrlsen, St. Petersburg, 1867; liuHurblstorlselmHtudlen: die Hunsenim Aim-' 
land; die Anslknaer In Bussland Im 17. Jmiirhundett, Riga, IH78 j Ivan PonH<if4chkow : bltwn und 
Zwstltnd© in Russland aur Zeit Peters dea CroMsen, Lelpiilc, 1878; Peter der Crofise, In Cneken'M 
Allgemeino Oeachichte in Klnaseldarstellungen, Berlin, 1870; Iksr 55arewHaeh Abwd, lleldoL 
berg, 1880: Katharina H. In Oaoken's Weltgasfhkhte In Elnwldtwtellungen, Ikflln, 1886; 


berg, 1880; Katharina H, In Oaoken's Weltgasfhkhte In Elnwkkwtell ungen, Ikrlln, 1886; 
Ifltdrya Yekateriny II (History of Catherine H), St, Potemburg, ISai, 6 vok; IHlder tiw Uusa- 
lands VergangenWt, Lolpsio, 1887; Beltrtee iKur KuHurgoBchlehtn Kuaalandi to ?7. 
Jahrhundert, Leipsie, 1887; Die Kuroptttelorung Rmwlandi^, (lotha, 18HH; CeichSebtn Ruaslands: 
Bberbliok der Bntwioklung Ms smm Tod© Peters das OwwBon, Chpha, W0(k 

AUmnd^ JBrumh^^r was born August 6, 1824, iR Bt. Peterabmw, After engaging for six 
years in business, he turned his attention to the Htudy of history, whinh he pur^ufHi at Heidel- 
berg, Jena, and Berlin. After returning to Bt Petemlmrg be toeamo nrofo«m>r of bJatory at the 
Imperial toool of law, in 1867 professor at tb# univeriity of (>dw«i, and In 1H72 at Horimt. 
Owing to his German origin, ho was removed in 1801 from J)r»rpS and iwniferred to the uwL 
vorslby of Kamn, but at his request h© wm iwnnitied to wktle at Jena, Brueokner is, Ilk© 
SeWemann and Eokhardt, a German-Russkn, and m bwcH has a spockl qualWtmtbm for the pre» 




1 


in Russian and in German, and takoi rank with the foremost historians of llwsiiii., 

Brueggen, K. von der, Polens Auflhsung, Leipsie. 1H78 ; Wit Busiland ©uroijliiwh wurdti, 
Leipsie, 1886.— BimM, P. G. von, Gcsohichtlioho Entwicklwng dor BtamtasverliMtntoe in 
Livonia, Bsthonia, und Kurland Ms 1661, Dorpat, 1838 ; der Owien tkr fk'hwirtbrlideL 
1876.— Bniloigh^ B., The Irapir© of the lost, oi Japan and Eu««ia at War, tadon, IW,— 
Burtaev, V,, and 8. M. KravRchJxusM, 2Ia sto lyot (18CK)-1806). Blwrnifc |w» Istorli polltltolwN" 
kikh i obshtohestvennikh dviahenyi v Eossii (One hundred years. JDooumenti Relating to the 
History of Political and Social Movements in Huisiaj, London, 1807,-«“BmtwHtt, Knyoi D,P., 
Hlstoire mllitaire de la oampagne de Russia en 1812, Paris, 1834, 3 vols. 




Quiwtlon, Loiulon, 1889 ; Portia and tlA© Porsian Question, London* 1892 ; Problems of the Par- 
Pant : Jwmn, (lo*oa, (Ihina, L<md«>n* 1894 ; The Pamirs and, the Bource of tho Oxus, London, 
1B98. — Onatinf, lo marquis de, La liusslo tm 1889, Paris, 1844, 4 vols. 

Banlkirfflki, N. Y., Roaslya i Plvropa ; Vagliad na kulturnyia i polititcbeskyla otnoahenya 
slavlanskavo mira k gormano*>roman8komu (Russia and Europe : a glance at tim cultural and 
jM)Utlcal relations o* tlia Slav world to the Otuman- Romance world), Bt. Pohjrsburg, 189S. — 
bay, W. A,, The Russian (Jovernment la Poland. With a narrative of the Polish insurrection 


10«lord, T., HiHtolre du second Empire, Paris, 1868-1875, 6 voIh. — Doutaoh, L. (},, Sixteen 
Years in Blheria, New York, 1908. —Be Windt, IL, Finland as It Is, London, 1901, -—Brag©, 
<L, Russian ARairs, New York, 1904, Bvxhrovln, N. P., Pugatchev i ytwo soobahtohnUci 


(Pugatchov and his accompUeos), Bt, Pot((r8lmrg, 1884, 8 vols ; Prisoodinenie Kriina k Rosaii 
(Tim annexation of the Orimea to Russia), St. Petershurg, 1885-1889, 4 vols.— Duggan, B. P. 
IL, 'I'lm Eastern Question ; A Study in Diplomacy (Columbia studies in history, oconomics, and 
puidie law), N(»w York, 1002. 

Eokardt,.), ,,lnngru«Hisch und Altlivh'indiscli. PoUtlscheund culturgeschichtUche Aufsiltzo, 
Lniprru', IH71 ; Distinguished persouH In Russian society (translaiod from the Author’s Aus der 
INiU^ndnirger tiefiidluchaft,), iioudon, 1878; Auh dor Petersburger Goaollschaft, 6th edition, 
ladpMie, IHHO ; Neu<i Polge, Leipsic, 18HI ; Von Nikolaus I zu Alexander III, Leipsic, 1881 ; 
HunsUclu^ Wandlungon, Ne\i(i Beltriige zur russischen Ooschichto von Nikolaus I zu 
Alo^andor 111, la-ipsir., 1882. 

Juliiin iioa h\'kh(wU wan Ixtru August 1, 1886, at Wolmnr in Livonia. From 1860 to 1867 
ho win tlie nocretary <kf tho EvaugeUcal-ljutheran Consistory at Riga, one of the editors of the 
Riga Zdiunfh ar.d an ludivn memlter of tho Liberal-German party in the Baltic provinces of 
Rnnnia, At'tor tim leadem of thhi party had been removed from their offices on account 
id’ ilii'ir Uiwmanbdng timihmcle.s, Kckardt emigrated to Germany, where he was active first as a 
Aurualint, th«m an micretary of the Hamburg eenate, and finally as Gorman consul at Tunis, 
\lat".oiUort and Htocidmlm, Kckardt ww the author of numerous works and iiamphlets, many 
id which witro publlsl ed anonymously, on Russian, Baltic, and Gorman afTairs. He waa less 


tier Gritiwe, wdne Jxigeud uud seine Eeformen, Dorpat, 1879; Die Lelbeigenschaft in Russland, 
l*elpaic, IRH*!; Dm Hfctatsrecht ItuHSlands, In Marquardsen’s Handbuch des dffentUchen Eechts, 
vol, 4, Freiburg, IH8B. — Ungels, F., Die auswartlg© PoHtik des russlschen Zarenthums, in 
A/wm Zntf Htuttgart, 1890, 


Fa we, L,, Hlfthilre do la guerre entre la Russle at la Turqulo, Niort, 1879. — Fenton, 
P\ do* I A liuMle daufi I'Aftie-Kineure; ou, Oamijagnes du Mardchal Paskewitch en 1828 at 
lH2ih Paris, IH40, YeicrwaA, A. do, Hiwtoirodestroiaadraembrements dela Pologne, Paris, 1866, 
.8 voln. Fiaohir. I, L., Hibirskaya Istorya s samavo otkrytya (A histow of Siberia from its 
<ibc<tvery)» Bt. retewhurg, 1774.'"-Mi8h©r, J. 11, Finluml and the Tsara, London, 1899. 
^^FkroVskt, N,, 'frl IKditltchcHkya ulatemy : Nikolai I, Alexander II, Alexander III, (Three 

IH. iitkal syMtema *. Nkuoloi I, Alexander It Alexander IH), Geneva, 1897, (German translation, 
kirlln, IH9B), Fo8ter«'FrM«r, d., Tho Real Siberia, London, 1902.— Foulke, W, D., Slav or 
Saxon ; A Httidy of the Growth and Tendencies of Euesian Civilisation, New York, 1887.— 
Fowitr, G., Hiwhtry of the War between Turkey and Russia to the End of 1864, London, 1856. 
— Fr««W, G, M., Ibn Fo^rdans and anderer Araber Beriohte fiber die Russen ttlterer Zeit, 
it. Peierabwrg, 183. .--Fraser, d, F,, The Beal Siberia; with an account of a dash through 
hlanclmrla, New fork, 1909,-*Fir«d®rlOi| Sophia Wilhdmina, Princess Boyal of EussJa, 
Mfimolw, lawdon, 1819, 9 vols. 

Galakhow, A D„ litorya russkol sloveinostl (History of Russian literature), Moscow, 
1894 2 v«*N. -.-‘OaUtaam^, A., U faux Fierro HI, trad, de Pouchklne, Paris, 1868. — Georg®, 

II, li, NitiKdwm’o lavMlon of Russia, New York, 1899.— Oorebtsov, N. de, Basal sur 
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I'hlHtoiw de la civilisation en Rnsslo, Paris, 16/58, 2 voln. — Gorrwn, W,, Th<^ Htory of Moscow 
(Mediiieval Towns series), London, KKK); (Jroator Jiussia, LoinUm, tlMKt. -- Go^al, N. V., 
Home Life in Russia, by a Russian noble ; roviscul by tho lulitor of RovelniionM In Hiborla,J 
London 1854, 2 vols. —• Golovin, Knyas 1, Russia undj^r tbo Aubsiral NteholiiH l.^ajudon, 
1840, 2 vois. — Gossip, H,, History of Russia, Lontbm, IHOO. Grigorev, V. IL, Ronsya I 
Asjya, Sboniilc izalyodovanyi i statey po istorii, etiuu^raiii i googralii (Russia ^n<l AbIu. 
Researches in history, ethnography, and msigraphy), Hi. rotersburg, 1670. -Orotkkov, 

A Ride from Samarcand to Herat, translated by C. Marvin, Loudon, 1885, — CbwowiW^ A., 
Russia As It Is, New Torh, 1854, 

HaKemeister, I. A., Rozyskanyn o fmansakh drevmjy RombU (Inventigationn concerning the 
finances of ancient Russia), 8t. Potersburir, IHfiJJ. —Hakluyt, H., DiBcovhry of MnM<‘ovy 
(Cas8(‘rs Nat. Lib.) — Haml«y, N. K,,Tho Btory of tho Campaign : a completo narrative of tho 
war in southern Russia. Written in a teiit in the Crhnca, Ronton, 1R%. • 'Hanna. 11. R., 
Indian Problems, Westminster, 1895-181)0, 8 vols. —Haro, A. J. C.. Htudion in UuMola, London, 

lg 35 . Haumant, K,, La guerre du Nord (1055 “lObO), Paris, 1895, — Haactliftiiaiin, A. von, 

Studien fiber die innereu ZlastUndo, das VollcHleben, nnd insheHtmdero diolilndlichen Llnrlcht- 
ungen Busslanda, Hanover, 1847-1852, Ovols.; Hie Kriogurnacht Rumdaiidn, SiorlSn, (652; 
Transcaucasia: sketches of tho nations and races hetweon th«» Rhick Hea and the PaHjdan, 
translated by J. B. Taylor, Ixmdon, 1854 ; Tribes of the (Vucimun ; with an ncc<»unt of 
Schamyl and tho Murids, translated by J. B. Taylor, Loud<m, (H55; Trannkaukaida, Uii|Mic, 
1856, 2 vols ; Tho RuHslan Empire, Its People, Instltutlonn and KcHourceH, trauMlab'd hy U, 
Fario, Ijondon, 1856, 3 vols ; Die lEndliehc AbirfasHung UusHlandn, Tadiwk, (BOO, 

Baron August wn Zlaxthmmn was horn on hln father's entaie near Paderli»orn in Went, 
phalia, February 8, 1792. He studied In a mining MChotd and t(»oh part in the War of Libera- 
tion, 1818-1815.’ His life was mainly devoted to tho study of agrarian eondlfclouM in oaMh^rn 
Prussia and in Russia, His researches in the latter country were undertaken at the re<|ueiit 
of Nicholas I, and he is mnerally regarded as the diMcovenu’ of the mif or Kumilan village 
community. Ho died at Hanover, January 1, 1807. 

Hodin, Sven, Through Asia, Now York, 1899, 2 voln. — Hehn, V., morihun Uuthenortim. 
Zur Oharakteristik dor fusdiachen Volksseele. Edlteil by 'rh. Hehlemaiin, Htuttgart, 1H92. *«» 
Hellwuld, F’. A. II. von, The RusBians in Central Ask, tmntilated from tho thiromn hy 
Theo. Wirgman, Loudon, 1874.— Haw«n, A, L, Hie rufiMinche Vowchwflrung nnd ier Aufstaml 
vom 14. De/.ember 1895, Hamburg, 1858 ; KuhsImuIh ntizlak S^uMtkmle. Atuj <Iom russhrlum, 
Hamburg, 1864 ; Du d<5veloppement des hides rdvolutionnalren m Runsio, par A, liwaniler 
(pseud), Paris, 1861 ; I^e monde tusso ot la rdvolution ; indnooires, IBIS 1605, imdultn par IL 
Delaveau, Paris, 1860-1863, 0 vols.— B.U. von, KuHiiland enter Alexandor HL, 
Leipsic, 1891, Bn glish translation, Russia under Alexander UL, and in tho pMMUMlb'g period, 
Now York, 1898; Vorlurnpung der Rauern und den A<lelH In Rtisnland, n«:h U. L Hspensky 
und A. N. 'rerpigerlew, Leipsic, 1893. — IHiatorisohor Atlni won Euiiilanid, Eolw. tto., vom 
Jahre 1155 his zum Jahre 1810, Lolpsic, 1817. — HollMid, Th. K., A lawture on the Trmty 
Relations of Russia and 'Purkey from 1774 to 1658, London, 1877, •' -Kourwlohj L A., 7'ho 
Economics of the Russian Village (Columbia studlen in .history, twsonomicn, and public law), 
New York, 1892. -r Howard, B,, Prisoners of Runfila: a personal niudy of convict fife in 
Sakhalin and Biborla, New York, 1909. — Howorth, IL IL, lllntory of tho Mongols from the 
Ninth to the Ninetenth Century, London, 1870-1880, 4 voliu. 


Ipnatovitch, I, Pomyeahtchitobi krestyane nakammyo osvohoaihdotiya (Proprlotor'n pew- 
ants ou the ovo of eroanoli»ation), in Ruflskoo Bogabntvo," H, L, latorya 

Rossii (History of Russia), Momow, 1870-189t), 9 vols, ; Bmutnoo vremya nuMfkcMwkavo goiu» 
darstva (The Troublous Period in tho Muscovite Kmpire), Moscow, IBM. --Ivaadio, M. L., 0 
voyennom iakustvyo i zayoevanyakh Mongolo-Tatar i srednyeassyatnkikh narcwlov pri IVhlngla 
Khany© i Tammerlanyo, (The Art of War and tho Comjuentn of tho MongoLTataw and CAmtraL 
Aflian peoples under Jenghiz Khan and Tamorkno), Bt. Potowburg, WW. 

Jauffiretj F. E., Catherine IL, ©t son rogne, Paris, 1800, 


Kapdst, J., Cod© d'organiantion judldaire russo, Farit, 169IL — N. M., iMorya 

g®®^0arstva rossliskavo (History o;! tho Kusuian Bmpiro), Bt. Potowhurg, 1616 '1899, W 

MUiotai mkhaihvikh ZCaramzin was born December W, 1766, at tho viRagt^ ,d Mik* 
hailovka, in tho government of Orenburg, and died June 0, 1896, at T»r«ko# Irlohr Hta fimt 
hteraiy efforts consisted of translations of essays and poems from foreign laiiguapig. In I W he 
undertook a journey to Oerma^, France, Swlteerland and England, the literary mtuH of which 
f ajiuman ZVavetkr, elegant, poetical and sentimental Tlioio lettew were 
iJS Moscow /otwaL of which he was the founder, and which he wilted In 

^ periled also apimred some of hie orijrinal ttorl^, one of which 

Novgorod, l^m 17M to 1799 he published a number of miacellanSea, 
Apma, The Aoniaes, and the JPianiheon, containing original m well as translated matter, la 


WITH CRITICAL AND BTOORAPinOAL F0TE8 


iBOS-lHOlUCuraiiv^in tU<i h^romm Mesmnt/Gr, doniinod hocomo ono of tlio moet Jmpoirt;* 
ant HurtHmn rt'vijiwH, and of which ho wan tho fomulor, lift tlitou tiinoid to tho work of hla 
ili , tho groat //wi!ory 0/ Me Mumim Mmpirt^ which wan to oc.ciioy him till hlft doath. In 
*hlH hint 0 itorprlHo ho wan nid(Hl and <mc<mragod by tho ojnporor Aloxamlor I, who contributed 
CO, (KM) rublon to tho coat of publication. The hltdory tonninaton at tho acccHHion of Michael 
Homauov io IdUl. Karain/.ln’o work in tho ftrnt great UuHHian hiHtrny. Ita fitylo in elegant and 
flowing, Itft erudition krgo and Kolld, and It abounds in curiouB infornmthm. It in owing to 
thftw fjuaUtSftathat tho book ntill niaintainH its place, although much of it haa by this time bo- 
(H nw) obaf>lpte. Thcj Inxdc k eapcciivlly strong in dcBcriptiou of batthw and analyaia of character, 
spirit ia frankly reactionary. The Irnrhariam of early Buasia is gloaacd ovt»r hy a glittering 
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tionn (»f tho IdarliftHt lluHHian (Ihroniclea), m. Peteraburg, 1881 ; Bogdan Khmolnltakl: istoritche- 
oUaynioonograna(lh)gdan Khmelnitsky: an Ilmtorical Monograjdi), Ht.rctoraburg,18^, 8 vola.; 
Hve?ornoruMHkio narodopravntva vo vnmiya udyelno-vyetcutwovo uklada (Popular Eights in 
IN«»rthorn Einuiia During tho Period of Appanagea and Hepublie.H. Tile History of Novgorod, 
Pakov, and Vyatka), Ht. Ihiteraburg, IWU, li vola.; Otcherk doinaahney 'duzni i nravov 
vellkonurikavo Nar<»(la v HI 1 17. Htolyetil i starlnnye xemskio altury (A Sketch of the 
Ihunentie LIff' and Manners of the Dr(uit"-EunnhjinH in tho Sixteenth and Soventisonth (lenturios; 
anti the Ancient Provincial Astiomhlienh Ht. Ptdersburg, 1887; Otcherk torgovli rnoskovskavo 
gtiaudanitva v 10, i 17. altilytuyakh (A Hkotch of the Commeroaof the Muscovite Empire During 
the Hlxitamth and Heventtwnth (kinturicH), St. Peterihurg, 1888. 

Nikolai ioatumUch iumttmmniv wm born May 4th, l817, at Ostrogoah, in the government 
of Vortuev/.h. In IMO he ww appointed to a proftworshijf) of history in the 'university of 
Kiev. Owing to hirt activity for the reviving of Little EuMHian literature he was accused of 
imrbonring w'parattrd tendenctoM, arrested, imprisoned for a whole year, and then banished to 
Saratov and forbidden to tewh or publiKh hln wrltlnp* On the accession of Alexander 11 he 
wan pardimed, and In tSflib he vras appointed professor of history at tho university of 0t. 
Pelendmrg. But In lB(ia, whtm the uidversltv was closcsd in cousoquenco of students' 
dhiordorti, ho resigned his post, and hetK dorth devoted himself exclusively to writing. He 
died at Ht, Potertiburg, April IDtln, 1888, ^.Jls poctlca.1 works, wldch were written iu the Little 


logeiul ban lioen demidl«be«i In his pages. Hln ‘itusslon History in Biographies" was translated 
liiHi Herman and publlwbed at I^lp^ic, 1S8648B9, 

EoyMeirakl, M*, McHkrn iUmtoma and Ancient I.taws of Eussia, London, 1891 ; Le Edrime 
Acinnnnhiue de la Unwk, Paris, 18W j L' Agriculture en Kuasie, Faria, 1897 ; Eussian Folitlcal 
IngtUutione, Hhicogin 

Maj^m Kopoimmi wim bom at Kharkov In ISAl, of a rich and noble family that is 
remarkable for the number of men««and one woinan^f wienc© it has given to Eussia. Ho 
afeitUod at ikirlln, Faria, and London, and in 18774887 he was professor of comparative law at 
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tLfl uniYorHitv of Mohoow. Owing to liiH liboral v'wm bo wiia roinp(‘U(ul givo 
ooflition. tiinco tlum lio hm f'ottUul ut Purio, wImm'o ho low oollcrtcd n valuaUo tibmry, and 
locturod at variouH HotttH of loarniug iu Kuropo and A.n\ori«'n htochludni, «)xtord, Ih-UH.H( 
Ohicairo Ho has writtou niuiwrouH and imi)ortuni %vorkH on tho liifUi.r* >1 IHjum. , Fraime 
England, liio CaucaHUH, otc., and is a r(H*og»^hi('d authority in tho dinmHnu'nio o pro hlHfitry 
miblic and nnvat(i law, and ocononuc IdMtory. 

^ Kovalovitoh,M. L, Onyovuik poHlyodnyav») pokhoda Htofana Ilaiorya naJhnutUu. 
ir»83. OHa(la’PHk()va(Adiary of tho hint canutaign ut ^th^phon Halory ippunsl Htniri*a in !(>m 1 Itog. 
The fliogo of PHkov), m. PotorHbtrrg, 1H67 ; 'i^hhnw^ !'*• 

thohistWof Bouthorn IluHHiah Bt. Poh-ndiurg, iHHi. .-Ifeawhinakt, S. W., (Htopnmk). The 
Ilnaaian Ih^Hantry : Thoir CJrigin, <!oudition, Boohd I-ItVand i vo n.— 

Krotwtkin P, A. Momoirn <if a Hovolutjonhit, Botilon, lluMsn, t, A., Irdorya 

vossBoedhumya'linHi (A history of tho imilication <.f K,uraiii), St. IVtorfihurg, IWi Knnik, K. 
Bio BoffufunVdor HchwodiHcht'n ItodHM duirh di<5 tdnnon und SIhamiu, Ht. PotorMhurg, 1B44«' 

lB45.-Kuropathish ihnu A. N., LoHoonjiuM angh. tmm, U. INirin, 

1Fl7ft' KaHhL''aria. tranKlatod by tiOl. W. K, tJovo, Palouita, ; Kritoioho Hllrkldloko iiuf don 

lusBlBcli-tilrklHchon Kriiig 1<S77”'IB7B, Borlin, iHHb IHOO, !1 vd.-o 

AUx(ii MikoladmMl Mandi IH-lH, In IHMl ho j<omtd tho army 

of Tiulcoytan an a lioatonaut, Horvod with <lirttin<‘.thtn In iUo 4'\iM'<ldiuu oi Uouoral K’luonan in 
1867 486B was Hont at tho hoad of a dl|domatio-militiiry nthinion to tho rndr *4 kiuhg.ir, and 
studied in 1H73-UI74 at tho atouhnny of tho gouoml ntalT. Iln joho’d tho l-'ronoh army In 
Alfferia as a volnnhjor, wuH adivo on hin roturn in TurkoMtaa, and thon hooumo oluoi <d tho 

A„ffio «»Uon«f tlu.’,Tmu,™l i.tdl. In In; »m, ,.r <l;;u..r a HI 

imder whom ho also .Morvod in tho mni*a>gn agaumt tho Alhat lokUo I nii'k*'iiuuo% !HH04 Hb 1. 
la 1890 ho Iwcamo a Houtonant-gonoral and govortior of tho 'rr«n'iraJi|nan torritory, und hUor 

minister of war and couunandor4n-o,hiof iu ih(^ BuaHo.Jai>ano!io Wur. , , 

He iu tho author of two important works on tho tiiMt liunf-io Imkinh wnndi havo horn 
translated into Eronch and, (iortiian, ami a luodi ol travoln <tn Kjuhgsu', 

JjiabenskVi A., A KuHHian’H lioply to tho Manpiirt do thuttism'a *' Hiumia in 18*19," hondon, 
1844. — LafortI, Ak, Aloxamlor U ■ Wstalln inddUn finr on v In mlimo ot na wort. I ar a, IHH2. ■ 
Lamardn®, A. do, niKtolro do la lluHsio, Paris, IHAI, 3 v(dn. ^ LwmdoH, II., iiumdau < ontrnl 
Asln. including Ruldja, Boklmra, KIdva ami Morv, llotiton. iHHfi.- Imtlmm, U. Ik, Native 
Races of tho Russian Kinpiro, London, 1H]»4 ; iluMsiaii ami Turk. Irmn a Uoograpldoiil, hlhno 
logical and llidorioai Pohu of View, London. IH7H. Lafcim«r» Mna VV h, Jhmoia^ amt Inrkoy 
in the Ninetoenth Couturv, (!ldongo, IHSKi.^-Loger, L., PyrlUo ot Mothodo, oiudo hmtiitnmo tiur 
la conversion do Hlavo.s an cliristianlHmo, ParlH. IHtiH ; Do Noutmo ror<nn rnruloanim >"-rlptope, 


ParD, 1H6B; Traduction do la ohronitiuo do No.otur, 
(pseud.), Dan hungerndo UutiMland, Stuttgart, 1900. 


Parlft, IHHL - Ijohmann^ V. mu\ Farinw 

u.««uu.;. Awi M., Utolmrki po ihorii Piotr/nrl 

(Studies in tho iUsh^ry of tin; RuHsian Pormorohii.), m Dnmkoo l;*Kdd.yo I90h ' 

H., DocumontH socrots do la pordhpm ruHuo on Uriont (IHHH >1890), Ikudln, iHlll - lauoY™BiMi“ 
Ueu, A., I/ompirodosTHarsotlca UutiHOH, l»arlH, IHHl 1HM9. H vuln, ; Dn honnuo *hdat ruwo s 
Nicolas Milutin, Paris, 1884; tm Franco, La RuHHio ot PHun^po, Parhi, lOHH ; lurnid oho/, lou 

nations, Paris, 1898. , , , , <. # 

AfMtole hnoy-BmuUm was horn in W4S at Lmhnw. HInco IHHl ho has htum profooiior of 
modern history at the koU lihn de mimcan poUtiqun in Parui. His* chief work, " /' ('Wiarc 
dt$ TmrB d m is one of the most im|><»rtant workii iUi ltufi?ila ever pnhliuhod In 

■western Europe. The first two yolumoH tnuR of the geography, etUindiigy. and the economic 
and political institutions, while the third la devoted to a study of tdm Rurwlan cluueh atnl the 

iiMfoy-Boaullou. I'., Tho Awakening of the East : Hlhoria, Japan, i'ldna, New Vork L4H), 
— . 3Ci®«tyad®, Combes de, IjU llusHie fauiuomUiue et sociale, Paris, IBIHI • >■ jL«s«r, P,. l»a Uusnie 
otrAntrleterredansPAsiecentrale, Paris, lK8(k - «lkW€Bqu«, P. <1, Hlstolni do ILmnie, I vor- 
dun, 1783, B vols., Paris, 1813, 4 vols. — Llvov, tp, Michel Kaf'hoRad »aw 4 lpmpi«i : jpmh^^^^^ 
pages d'hlstoire centemiumdne on Russie (1855*4887), Paris, IH97, M< P fp 

Konstltutsya grafa Lorlsa-Melikova (The Coimtitntiou of Count LtirhoMellkiw), Lorn on, IwA 
— Lvuakoronski, V., Istorya Pereyaslovskol /.cndl a drevneyiddkh vremyon do polovlnny XIH 
stolyetya (A History of Poreyaslavl from tho earliest tlnnw to the inhldle of the thirteenth mu* 
tuiy), Kiev, 1897. 

Magglolo, A. de, Prance et Russia; Por.5Ko dl Eorgo, 1764«1843, Paris, IHiH), '-MaUaWi 
A., Die ruasische Kirohe, Berlin, 189B. -‘■-IMtwaBfciim Baron de, Mtumdra of 1737-4744, 

translated from the original manuH(5ript, lunnlon, 1778. — Martwa, F» P.. |*tu«i« hbtorhpm 
sur U politique yuBse dans la question d'Orleut, Hand, 1877 ; Recueil tie traltiu et convwntlona 
ooneltts par la Itussle aveo les puiswancea dfcrangkes, Ht, Petersburg, 1878 48HII, tO yoli. ; 
Russia and England in Central Asia, L<»ndon, 1879, — Martlm IL, Htetoire da Framm depuis 
178 ® Jusqu'i nos jours, Paris, 9nd edition, 187a**lH«5. S vole. Margin, C., Thi toe Witne^i' 
Account of the Disastrous Russian Campaign against the AkhaLTekke 'furkomiana. lamdon, lrw> 
Tho Russian Advance Towards India ; conversations with Bkobelev, Ignatiev, and 



UumSan gcuiwalfi and BtattiHiutm, Loudon, 18H!ii ; ’'I'b.o UiuiHlaim at Morv and Hamt 
«smI iholr Powi'r of Suvadlufij India, Loudon, IHHd ; Tho KumianH at tho UiUojh of IForut, London 
ttnd„Nnw Vork, JHK5. —Marx, F., Tho Faoilk ami tho Amoor: I'Taval, luilitarv, mnl diplomatic 
<vtoriitionF»*frotn to IBOi, London, 1S(U. ““-Marx, 1C., TluiEam-orn Quontiou : a ropvint of 
l>,tl<irrt writto# dealing with tho ovontH of tho (Vlnnmu War, Lomlou, 1BI)7 ; Hocrot 

Diplosnatlc UL^tory of the FightiHmtli ( knitury, Loudon, 181)1); .Lc»rd Pahnowton, London, lSi)9, 
iHum'i da Harlam, lllstoSra don guomiH da Mo^covio KJOl-ldll, BruHHolB, 1876; 
Mkawnya MaHM^I Ilorktnana o fiinutnoin vranioul v Uonali (Tho Accounts of Mansa and IJork- 
iuu.»nn of tl)nfe'rroi|hloun Period hi llna»!a), Ht. PatarHimrg, 1874. Masion, (1. F. Id., M^noiros 
norwtf! Hur la liuHsla lumdant Ins rdguen dii (Whorlna If ot da Paul I, Biidioth^qua dew 
indmolroiM roiatifn a PhlBtoiro da Franco pendant 1« t8‘’ Hi&clo, vol. 22), Piiria, 1869. — Maxwells 
i. H.s 'riio (V.ar, ln» tiourt and Pcoplo, Now Turk, 1849. — Maohlin, II., Das Btaaten.'scht dan 
DroaMflh-MtcutthumH Finland, Fndhurg, 18H9, ---■ M^rlmS#, P., Los faux Ddmatritw, Fari^, 1862; 
EplMiMlo do HilMtoim da Ituiwia, Paris, 1854; Los coKaquoa (fautrefois, Faria, 1B05 ; MolangoH 


101 , 2 voln. ; Kussia and its Frifiis, Ltaidon, 


W., hiiTO ami Hr'/arouin : with tim tmmimlgUH of Prlnao Paakhmitch, London, 1H66. Mortne, 

Ik, Fodaudo otFauaioJo, Parin, !l)60. Mortllj W, IL, HuBHia (Htory of the Nathma Borioa), Now 

York, IH9I i A iLatory of Iturmia from tho Birth of Pater tha Dreat to NioholaB IL, Now York, 
UM)2* Motloy , d. L,, Pater tho (treat, ismdem, 1887. — MnnrOs H. IL, Who of tho Enaakm 
Kinpito, Honton, IlfOO. 


IL> D«a Fntwickhing dap ruMMiHclma um! angliHchan Ptdltik thipHiau imd Afghan- 
hilan hatraflLml Bin IHS18, Haiio A, H. 1H94. —Wostor, Prapodolmavo Naatora roHsiskl lyetopi- 
fiats (Holy Nantor'ii BuMsIitn Fhroukda), Ht. Bataroburg, 1767; La ahroniipia da Newtor, 
trannlfttiou hy liouin I’ariw, Paris, 18ii4, 2 voIh, F., KuHsland untar Kaiser Alex- 

aiosnr III , Htwlin, 1895.- Hksolaijon (immid. of I)aniaIwin)TllHtoip0<h)d6veloppmentdconomlquo 
«lo iii Unwiit^ dapuls Paholition du narvaga, Paris, 1890 ; DieVolkMwirthftolmftin linssland nach 
(lor Bitnarnmimm'BmBon, Autorhaerto lllmwataung auB dam piiRHiHchen von Dr. G. Polanuky, 
Mnniah, IH99, KikWiii i\, Siitorya goroda Hmolaimka, (Hlutory of the City of Hmolanak), 


IliHNtrv of P?ik«*v), Ht. PabiPfihurg, lH7{l-**Nohk, R, Tho Ruwilan Iwvolt : its caimoH, condL 
tlou ami pronpm'ln, Bontoii, 1H86 ; lUiMfda and tho Uumlauo, Boston, 1001. — Norman, IL,,All 
tho ItnooinM ; travola and utiulioH in fontampomty Kuropaan llusHla, Finland, Liberia, New 
York, 1902 . Novikov, Mmo. 0. K,. Hkolmlav and the Hlavonic Gansa, Limdon, 1888; 
Hmmitt and Fngland from 1876 to 18H0 : a protaat and an appeal : with a preface hy J. A. 


ya ot drev- 
890 - 1899 , 2 
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vols.— Pekaraki, P. P., Nuuka i literature v K«s«i! pri Petry<> Vcilibtm («oioiK,o and 34l,(iratum 
in Russia at tho Tiir.o of Peter the Great), Bt. Petersburtf, 1H(5S, 2 vtiln.— PanaThor A Iv 3 l». Vn . 
Terrible, London, lH9r).-™pfuel, R. von, Der KiickKUK dor FranxoHon aim Rujwland Ho* 'hr 
ISGT.—Pierling:, P., Kotuo efc IX'uin'ifcriufl, Paris, 11H7H ; La Borboiiiu! ot la Riutsie rarln lHfl2 • 
Un Nonce du jMipo en Moscovio : prdluninairen do la tnlvo do 15H2, PariH, WH4 ; I, / ,Salnl/ HiAin'' 
la Pologno Ob Moscoii (1582-1587), Paria, 1885; Bathory ot Poswivino, Paris. 1HH7 
Tsars (154:7-1597), Paris, 1890; La Russio ot POriont ; marriage d’un IViur nu Vatiojo/ Ivan 111 
Ob Sophie Paldologuo, Paris, 1891; LTtalio ot la IIubhIo au XVI sifcolo, Park, 

L., Len Pran^ais en Russio cfc los Russos on Franco, Park, 188(1..- Pog-odin, M. p. (zhIvo-’o’ 
vpnya, zamyotohanya i loktsii o russkoi istorii (lleMoarohos, (k)mmonts and I^inPurtsS (m 
History), Moscow, 1846-1857, 7 vok. ; Jl^stor ; edno hiMtorkch«kritii(jho, irntersnchuntr Uber 
don Anfang dor russisohon Ohronikon. Ubersetsst von F. Lcewo, (Ikhtrik© r.ur KonntnkB doB 
russisohen Roichea, vol. 10), St. Petersburg, 18«4.-«Popowiiki, J., The Rival Powers In tkmfcml 
Asia, London, 1893.— Porter, R. K., Narrative of the Gamptign in Ruwnia During the Year 1H12 
London, 1814.— Poesevino, A., Anbonii Poflaovlni mkslo moscovltlca^ Park, 1882. --Poaao Bl 
Borgo, Ch., CorrospondauGo diplomatique du comto Posszodi Borgo, Paris, IHDL- Pyayrewakv 
A., Dor polnisoh-russisoho Kroig von 1831, Wien, 1892-1893, 3 vok. ^ ^ 

Bafn, K. 0 ., Antiquitds Russos, Copenhagen, 1850-1854, 3 vek Ealtton, W. R. B 

The Songs of the Russian People, Undon, 1872; Bufisian Foikdaloa, London, IH73; jfiarlv 
Russian History, London, 1876.— BamTbaud, La Russto M<iue, Park, 187(5 ; Htmvorof, (com 
feranGes de SainLCyr), Park, 1889; Fran(?ak «t R\wscs, W'seou ot Hoviwitonol, Park, 1892 • 
L’arnuio du tsar Alexandre HI, in la Revvio Bleuo, November 10. 1894 ; Ui'>tolro do la RuhsIo! 
Pane, 1900; The Expansion of Runsla: ProblemH of Dm Emit and of the Far Enni., Now York, 

M/ml AYcoZaa Jiamkmd was born July 21st, 1842, at Bcaanco**- Anpolniod in I8(14 a 
teacher at the lyooum of Nancy, ho advanced ateadlly until hl« apnoinlunent to a iiri>foHB(trfihin in 
the university of Park in 1882. In 189(1 ho wa« minkter of cducathin in the Mclino tuddnot. 

works on the history of Fntneo, and in eonjunotion with LaviMo bo 
edited the “ Hintoiro gdndralo du IV® sieole jusou'k mm jours." 

Hktory, London, 1005 ; Tim Curse of iito Romanovs, London. 

X907- * 

Havenatein, E. G., Tim liuMianson the Amur; Its diR(sovcry, conquetd., atnl rnlonluatloii 

undporaoualaccuuntHoCRuHniautravollcrH, L<)nd(}n, IBOl.-.Etwlinwn, IL (’., iCiighuid and 
lluBsm in the East ; a aeries of papera on the political and geographicrl oondithm of tVntral 
Asia, London, 1876. — Reinholdt, A. von, (jeHcldchte der rusMlmdmn iJiteratur von ihwui 
Anflingen his auf die neueste Zolt, in Gcschlehte der WeltlUtemtnr In ICln/oddarHtcllunmm. 
voL 7, Leipsm, 1886.— Eeinaoh, p. H., World I’olltim at the End of the Klnetm^ntli Contury, 
New York, 19()0. — Bivl^r©, Ch, do la, Catherine H et la riiveluthm fram^ahw, Paris, 1H96. 
Roooa, li. do. Lob assembles poUtUmee dans la Hunsle auclenne, Park, 1809. - Bo*hkoY, N 
Gorod i detevnia V ruHskol ifstorll ; kratkiy otcherk ekmumdtdmukol hdorrll Konfill ((2ty anr! 
yil agom Russian history; a rapid survey of Rmudan economical history), In Mir lioyJvl '* 
1902 ; Ohyor russkoi istorii s Hotsiohiglkdmskoi totehkl aryenya. Tchaiit pinwaya ; Kim-nkava 
Hus (A survey of Russian sociological point of view. Part first; Kievan 

1862 ^ Vols BnAii , 1903. — Bnlhiiir©, C, C. do, Revolution do Pologne, Park, 

KarPw XH, Leipslc, Th., Uusnland, 

LiSlhmten in Onckonk Allgenmlim fleschichtt In KIukcI 

darstollungeu, Berlin 1886-1887, 2 vok.; Die Ennordung Pack u nil die Thronbenteigung 

veHRtentl cht und elngeteltot, Ikrlln, l9()2,-.-«oW6aer, K.^vin, 
Rttsslands ilReste Boyiehungen r.u Hkandinavlen und Koiwlantlnopid, Ikrlhi, 1847, -- 
Sokmuoko^ S. M., Memoirs of the Court and Rtdgn of (tatlmrlno the Hwmul, New York, 1855, 

Kalmirn Alexander wnd Nlkolauii, 

inftkhXs London i *^*“^*’*' Emperor^ Alexander 

1M8 iff Sden«i, Park, 

1869-1869, 4 vok., La Eussie en 1812, Eostopchin® ot ILmtouyof, Paris, 1868: Lmi Inwtltutiorm 

nSformes d« I’tsmpereur Alexander H, Parin, 1866, 2 vok.; Ccschlchte 
sSuvW^ F der^&taten 7adt bk amm Tode des Kakew Nikokim, ladimlc, 1874 

iii^d^XYa ’ A itt Kusakn 'rurkktan, Ebokand, tkkmm, 

1884 2 Dimdon and New York, 

w®T EuHMkand Peter the Great, immlon, 

Me?SlSwo4a?CwhfS^^ vyekarrim Peaswite la 

iff— KlgEteanth Century), In •* Ru««kaya Mytil,** 

goTOdarntvemnm ustroktvo I «p»vlyeaW 
Days S the^ffik S^^^*i*^** Political Hystem in the 

^wror Ale^der ® Imwrator Alexandr t (Th« 

jiimperor Alexander I), Bt, Petersburg, 1897^ 4 vok*; Taarstvovanlo totwratom Nikidiya I 





I'l 


A * AAfrij ^ A 4 At AwMtCjn4ll<\|i vVV|i wWfilA M* w<^v# wia "b/ if | M* afa« |p *ir:?w^si'tJS^ •% d 

drtA^Jfioyshikii vmmyoii (History of UuMia from tlio ImrliOMt TimoH), Moscow-, l8(Jd“-1876, 29 vcIm. 
1800. In 1850 U bocaman professor 



Jclolmr lOWii, 1872, l?<wiJcioBbiM moiuimantal Mutory of Jiuma ho was tho author of numorous 
monographiK, Tko lidati&m Iktm&n tho Bu$dan Ptinois of tho House, of Eurih was of opocli- 
making Importanon in Euwian historical lltoraturo. llln Mutorif of the Balt of .Palana Ima 
beoomn the standard wprk on tho subject and was translated into Gorman (Gotha, 1805). But 
all Ids other works are cast into the shado by his stupendous Ilutory of liussia from iko 
Marlimi ffVwwa, in which he proposed to himself a task excelling, perhaps, the power of any 
single human being—the prosontation of the entire history of his counti-y, based exolusivoly on 
original research. Tito result has, therefore, been not wholly successful, and the later 
volumes present the apimrance of a mere aggregation of materials hastily arranged. But the 
material is of the finest quality and will servo as a rich quarry for all future liistorJane, 
Solovior's method of presentathjn is calm and dispassionate, hia stylo tranquil and somew'hat 
drv, but admirably clear. From Karamrdn to Soloviov tho gulf la wide indeed, and perhaps it 
will bo well to present a fow of tho latter's Ideas in order to show the indebtedness that ail 
modern historians of Eussla owe to him. Bussian society, like all primitive society, was lu Its 
origin tribal and based on kinalup. Tho introduction of Varangian rule represents the 
beginnings of tlie dissolution of that society and the introduction of political society, based on 
territory. But society was still in a transitional stage, Tho warlike followers of tho princes 
were free to rmiouuco their allegiance to one masUu and to choose another in his stead, and 
tho principle of khnihip was still dominant witldn tho house of Uurik itself, thus counteracting 
ilie separatist tendonetosof the appanages. It was tho eolonisathm of the nortli and east and 
tho removal of the eenlro of Itussian hfe to tho Volga, that first makes pofisiblo, as well as 
imeessary, tho eontmlmatUm of power : for tho colonists settle on land that bolong.s to tho 
prince and in cities foumlwl by him, wMh» the colonists themselvoa come from different parts 
of Hunnia and are unconnected by tho bond of kinship. In the struggle that follows between 
the prince and the refractory, unHulsnlsslvc elements— whether of tno common people or oftha 
noble followers' trim nrinco is victorious and the IrrcconcOeables llco to the forests of tho north 
or to the step pen of tho south, Thus wo have tho origin of tho robber bands, and of tho 
flosriaelw another name for tho aamo thing. But tho removal of tho contra to tho Volga also 


in this <mlv a mUjordinateand external part. Tho grand princes of Moscow in tho fourteenth 
ami lifteenth centuries are thus seen to be the contlnuators of tho policy of tho grand princes 
of Huwlal in the twelfth and tlilrteentli conturlou, while tho episode of the period of confusion 
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aiiul Ivan IV. iti tlu.lr siruggh* with the foreigner, begin to appreciate the superior potency of 
V5ur<»pean rlvdlnatlon, aiul are tlm precurst»rs of Fetor the Great. But the new tendencies 
work wU,h uimewiing force during the intervening period, and those who resist the new 
temlmirhw hotsmmtim noncswiformlftts or Baskolnikl ^Old Eifcualists), This tendency finds its 
parr lie! In Wordern Kii rope, where the task had been accompUshed two centuries earlier; but 
not HO the elfort to reach the wm, which Is a peculiar Eusslaa phenomenon. Soloviov's work 
reaches down lo 1774. 

S«r#l, A,, ltlnt<iim du traltd do Paris, Baris, 1870 ; I.ta question d’Orient au XVIII. sIBcle, 
ParlH, iHHIi. «•'« itepalak, 8. (|»seudonym of Eravchineki, B. M.), Underground Eussia, New 
VorH, iMHO; liurwia under the 'fHars. Bendcred into English by W, Westall, New York, 
lEHb ; Khig Is»g and King Htork, a Hiudy of Modern Eussla, London, 1890. 

Btqmmk, whowt ml name wiw Hergius Mlkhailovltch Kravtohinski, was born in South 
KusHla, in IH52, of a lunbk family. When he left school he became anoflOcor in tho artillery, 
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V N l.torya UosbH 8 samykli (IrovnTOiHhSkli ymnyim (Itlnt<iry of Bumilo 
frooUlm wy K«tot !rini 0 H{ Moh«,w. 1708. ~ToMtch.gov, l/A.'niiml. kU.molroH <ln (17fl7. 
ini"rt Luiusii' 1803 . — ToUtchorln, N. , Oblaatny!. utclinaluliioy. v 7 vyoko (Tko >ro. 

l^j), lioilRi liuHMia in tU HovOTtcontli (kmtury), Mowutw, U 4. A., (?'v 

^cSito dor rovolutioiiaron Bowof^uni^on iu EuHHlan<|, Ijoipnio, Ljimhv.rthHi’haft uti 

(V^ 'be ui' Miitelruieilaiul. in Bdiinollor'B HtaatsHmil HorJalw tiMmiw-BafaieBn 

i,,t\oiuo 1 Thomson V L P,. Tlio Halation Boiwdini Ancbmt liujwla mul Hcwulltmvk, 

n"r 1877.-..-Tffly. 1. A..K»tom .u.l Wo.,, 

fo™ Li. Lowlon IHM. —TIasot, V., IluBsmiin iiml <J<"rma«N: tmoo alod Irmii t M, I'reii'-K t,y 
S L Simon London. 1883 : l.ftUuRSio «t Ion Kuhkoo, I'afin, IKH. IMioriiotAllmnnndn N,-™ 
Wir'c 1888 ~ Tikhomirov, ]o, ItiwHia, rolltlci and Hooial. tmiinlatod Irom tim Iffwinli l.y H. 
ildM^aindon ims ,ndH.-Tol.tol, L. N., I,fi F«.nino, fur H, IHili -Vook., W., UnnHia : 
orLi^LSploto Ilisloriral Awouiil. of all tlie Nation,) wldcli < inm.iiiio Oio UiiHaiun Kiniilro, lonidon, 
178(Lt"S 4 volR.; Tlio Jdt« of CaUmrino If, lamd.ii., IWMt, i< voln.; A llwtory o ItmiHia fnm, 
A 1) 8(13’t)) 1763, London. 180B, 3 vols. — Tntgeuloy, N,, La Uiniiiio ot Ion Itw.iio)), P.i-.i, 
18.17 S voli) — TuE» 3 -Bar«nov»k(, M., ItuHakaya rabrlUii y iirooUlom i nanldynnliloliom ( I jio 
iSlan W.!t)iry, I'ant and rroHont), St. I'otombnrK, 18»8. - Tytit.U, U., Ilnlory ot tl.o 
(cVuiiean) War witb Ituama, London* n. <1. 4 v<dM. 

IJftteialoVj N,, Bkiwauya knya'/.ya Knpb:diavi» (Vlas Acr.omitn <d Princo llitrlmlil)* Hi. 
Potcwlairg, W6B. 

VaUklmov, V'oninkoir ami oilierB, Tlio Ilnfifi'mim In CV^r^tn! Atibj, iwmsdiami from tlm 
EuBHiau by J. and E. Mitdioll, .London, 18(15. ‘-"-'Vamborf, A., i^mlral Asiiit and 
Rwf'iMan Frontier Quoiition, Loiudon, 1B74. VftiinovfiMs I. H. , Ikkliul no L*|y**d[* 
clieskikli'bir/.pm-yadkov 1891) (Report on tim HiutlenUi’ IJiaoribn-?! Jjyy i ear 1 8519)* I u.dnm 
tion of tho “ .Ual Xitel moo /.uaniya/*^ 1000. •*“ V«ro0ktt)h«KLn V , 1HI«, IV*^**? *« 

Lomloo, 1899.—Vlnlarfiki, L., Loh linaneen ruuoen Mimeya, IHil4 > - Wwllmiy* 

fiiseudJ Ruiosia <<u the .Pacific ami the Siberian UHifway, Iximiou. IH.HK vogftp, K. La 
revolto Vm Piumiclief (Hovuo dm Deux Mondo.n, iHTtI ; H|»e(*tiw!»L‘( rmiiempuriaim iLuro, Melilii.l ; 
Lettre.H (rAsie). ‘Paris* 1801. Foltsdw, F» M. A, de, ILfdoirn tin i empin do liunme, timrn 
Pierre 1») fp'and, Paris, 1800. 

Wnlias)ow»ki, K.,:VI« tl.o Cniat, Lomloii, Isti'L 3 vol..,.; /i Il».loi,y <•/ 

3, 00 . 1), .1 and N.'V. Yorlt, r.iiio. (Sli.u-t IIi«l.n'y ..I Uw Lilom.orn <.l 1;, .Py,*' I'" 

Iju'f dc rSerro le (Sraml: npne de Imniutw, (.couve.rioueiifs lif'. tavusm ( ! ••m !rM|, I nil,', i.xMn 
JWtillaco, Sir IKnmld Miwkvmk), Knmiia, 1877* « YoUi, 5 hew edlfbm, 

ihmaid MiukvnsU Witlbm wm born KoverniHir llfb, IH41. hindiml «t ilm unlverMbmx 
of Efliuliuruii, Ik'i'liu, I'leid(dbar|iir, and tUo Eeole <le Ikoitef Paris, limihbHl anti travolbHl in 
various foreJun eonntrliW, cblelly in France, (iennany, Ruse, }«, and 1'ufk.\v, durum t lie yearn 
iKOd-lWi. From 1H84 to 18H9 he was private Heereiary to L.mirt Duflerm and Laumbwito 
while they were viceroys of India, and durkif^ IH9I1 1H91 he Rccompmue.l lh*^ cmrevitch dur 
iiur Ills tour in India and Ocyiim. In 1888 he pnliUfLod a work ou “ Kywpt ami the DKyptiRn 
Rimstien,'* IFm work on “Ruswa'’ in universally ri'^ftinled an the Imut imok mi that country 

that has ever iHvm iHHiuni froni tlm pim <>f an Ihmlltihman. 1 , 

Westla®nd«rj A., liuKHhmd vor einen Eegbne'VVerhwd : polltiwnm luul wlrtbw-bttfilli'be 
ymstamle imlmuthten RushImuI, Stuttgart, 1894. Wllwi*, U,, llrief Hiunarlui on the Pbaiacler 
and ('omiHmition of the HuRsian Army, and a Sketch of the ( auipalgmi in Ihdand iii IWHhmd 
18 (17, London, 1810. —■ Winoklar, A,, Dio deutacdie Hanna In Eumdiuid, Ibwiin, iHfH'*. WIimIR 
if. do, The New Hlheria, London, 1891 — Witt®, B. 4., Hamoder/.hftVjo i 'Aeiiwivo (Aufocrnev 
am! Local EeproHentative (Ummmml, A FontUhuitlaHkiminunlcation by IheMlninteror ID 
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nance, b. J. Witt(\ in 1899), Stuttgart, 1901. «— WolkonakL IRSnce H., Pscturen of Etmoiaii 
History and Russian Literature, Boston, 1897. — Wright, <1, F., Aulatle Ruarda, New Turk, 
1002, 2 voIm. 

Yoxafovitoh, T. , Dogovori Rossil sVostokom, polHRcbeHltle I torgovye(Tlw (kmimerdiii.1 
and Political Treaties of Eussla with the East), St. Petersburg, 1H09, 

ZilUacus, K,, The Russian Revolutioimry Movenmut, London, 1900. 
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Ihif <ht his H'trtmt, HviiiioKlav In nurnrlHfd n«d killed hy iho X^tiiehwjun of th« Djikjnor. 
1)77 Iii«ut »d (Hfft hy lurapulk ntid hw doaih, 

OHO Vkdimlr, lUi^n’ kill log lrtw»iHilk» tmi^omoM ptdo nihw, 

OHH \ htdiriOr b hfiptiml nixl innkm Clm’k (Oulsllnnlty tho rollglon. On tho day 
of Ills hMi»iiwo ho nmrrion ii diioglitor of Uio Ilywitlno omporor Homanos 0. 
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authority has boon roducod to a nnlHty, and tho period h flUed with wars amonn 
tho potty princos. This, of course, weakened the power of Kuisla for rcsIstinS 
foreign Invaders, and made it an easy prey to tho eastern nomadio tribes, f om 
the Polovtsi to the Tatars. Tho chief events during this perlod'^aro the Toundatlr a 
of Moscow (1147), the rise of SuKdal in Vladimir, and tho pillaging df Kiev (llflOi 
by Prince Andrew Bogoliubski of Suzdal. Tho hegenrony of Kiev conm to an end 
for all time. The principal figures during this period are those of Vladimir* IL 
surnamed Monomakh (U13-*112d), and of Andrew Bogoliubakl (It57-U76), vdm 
strove to re-establish some sort of unity and was assassinated byidi Jioblw. 

1008 Tho people of Kiev liberate Vseslav and make him grand prince. 

1009 Tziftslav is restored by Bolealaw the Bold of Poland. 

1073 kiaslav is again expelled from Kiev by his brothers Sviatoslav and Vsevolod, ©vfo* 
toslav becomes grand prince. 

1070 Death of Sviatoslav. He is succeeded by Vsevolod, 

1077 Iziaslav is again restored to the grand princedom. 

107S kiaskv dies and is succeeded by Vsevolod* 

1084 Failure of Vsevolod's attempt to conquer Tmoutorakan (Tmutarakan). 

1093 Death of Vsevolod and accession of Bvlutopolk, tho second son of kiaslav. The 
Polovtsi defeat tho Russians In the battle of Tripole. 

1097 Tho congress of princes at Luhetz. 

1100 Tho congress of princes at Dvetitchi. 

1111 Defeat of the Polovtsi on the Sula. 

1113 Death of Sviatopolk and accession of Vladimir BflConomakh* 

1126 Death of Monomakh. 

1147 Degendaiw date for tho foundation of Moscow. 

1167 Andrew Bogoliubski becomes prince of Bnzdal. 

1169 Kiev is captured and plundered by Andrew Bogoliubski. 

1176 Andrew Bogoliubski is assassinated, 

3221 Nijni-Novgorod is founded by lurl, grand prince of Svmkl, 

1223 First invasion of Russia by the Mongola under Jenghk Khan. Tim Ku«»ians are 
defeated on the banks of the Kalka, near where It Howr into the Hea of Azov and 
ad; oining the present site of the town of Mariupol 

1237-38 T.ie Mongols, under Jenghlss Khan's grandson, Batu, invade northern Ibmwia, burn 
Moscow, defeat twice the army of Buzdal (at Kolomna on tho tlku and on tlm Bit), 
and plunder Itiazan, Suzdal, laroslavl, and Tver, But Kovgorod la wpared. 

1239-40 Tho Mongols ravage southern Rusala, burn Tchemigov and Kiev, and extend their 
oonquosts as far west as Volhink and Galicia. AU Russia k now under the yoke 
of the Mongols, except the territory of Novgorod, 

1240 Alexander, prince of Novgorod, defeats tho Swedes on the Novas whenw lik surname 
Novski, 

1242 Batu establishes tho Golden Horde of Kiptohak, with Saral, on one of tho mouths of 
the Volga, as its capital. It constituted one of the five tUvlilons of the great empire 
of Jenghiz Khan. 

1246 Alexander Nevski defeats the Gorman Sword-bearing Knights on luike Pelimi, In the 
** battle of the ice.” 

1200 Novgorod submits to the Mongols and consents to pay tribute. 

1203 Death of Alexander Nevski 

1303 Death of Daniel Ale*Midxovitoh, founder of the Moscow dynasty* 

1320 I’rince Michael of Tver is executed by order of the khan. 

1821 Vladimir in Volhinia is conquered by the Lithuanians. Kiev and all west Russia won 
become lithuanian. 

1404 Smolensk is annexed to Lithuania. A ion of Alexander Nevski, named Dankl, was 
the founder of the principality of Moscow, to which he added the cities of Kolomna 
and Pereiaskvi He was succeeded by his son lurl Danilovltoh (13034326), who 
annexed Mozhaisk. In 1313 he marries a sister of Usbek Khan* In 1320 he Is 
appointed grand prince In place of hii murdered rlvtl, Michael of Tver, luri is the 
initiator of the Muscovite policy to dominate Ruwla with the aid of tlm Tatars, 
for whom the Muscovite princes henceforth act as twe coUcetors. In W2ft he was 
assassinated by Dmitri, son of Michael of Tver, and jaescander, Mkhaers second 
son la appointed grand prince. But the grand princedom soon reverts to Moscow, 
and Alexander is executed In 1829. luri Is succeeded by hl» brother Ivan Kalita 
(1328*1340), Who receives from IJshek Khan Vladimir and Novgorod together with 
the grand princedom, and who also adds Tver to his dominions. He assurea tho 
pre-eminence of Moscow in the Russian church by Inducing tho metropolitan to 
reside there, thereby also securing the alliance of the albpowerful church in the 
realisation of his political schemes, glmeoft tka I»fon4 wn of Kalita (1340-1363), 
Ivan U, (1868-1369), brother of Simeon, and Dmitri Donslioi (1369-1380), son of 
Ivan H, continue the policy of dominating Russia with tho aid of the Tatars, 
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■vvlioin thoy coiioiliato with nuflniiin gold, while tlioy guin the support of the nnblea 
by cnhnnclng their power at the expouBO of the prlnccB of tippanagoB. Towards 
the end of hk reign Dmitri feok himnelf strong enough to resist tlio Tatars, whom 
ho ^Zofeats K* the liattlo of liulikovo (L‘J80)j but two years later the Mongol gen- 
oral, Toktaniish, invades Ruasin, burns Moscow and puts to death a great number 
of tlw inhabitaiita. Dmitri waw succeeded by lik aoit Vasili (138l)-1425). On the 
death of the latter, first his brother, and then his brother’s son, laid claim to the 
auocossicij but the direct lineal siicccaHioa iriiunphcd tvvlce In the person of Vasili’a 
son, kuowyi as Vasili the Blind (14254402). 


THE FIFTEhlNTH CENTITUY 

1407 The river Ugra is made tlie boundary between Moseow ami Lithuania, 

1408 Invasion of Mohcow by the Taiarn, who hum many lowuri and villages, but fail to 

eapture the Kn'nnlin. 

1412 Vaaili Dmitrlevitch goes to tlie Horde, pays tribute, and the khan confirms to him 
the grand princedom. 

1435 VaalU vasilicvitch lilinds liia eouhiii Vasili Kosaoi. 

1440 Vasili Vasilieviteh is hhmled. liy Dmitri RUenuaka of OMilleia, 

1448 The arehhialiup Jonas k okietxci metropolitan by an assembly of the Russian bishopa, 
without, regard to the patriureh of Constantinople. 

1453 Dmitri Hhemiuka k pokmiod, 

1462 Ivan llli son of Vasib aHoemds the throne. Ho assumes tho iitlo ^omudar (lord, 
autocrat), ami is n^ganlcd as t)ie founder of autoenicy. 

1403 Th® princes of lurosluv cede their domain to iMoycow. 

1404 Ivan gives tho hand of biw Hlster to Vasili, prince of Riazan, thus making suro of 

the approximate annexation of that appanage. 

WOO The khanate of Kaisan hccimics a depeuacncy of Moscow'. 

1472 Ivan compiiera Term, hlurries the Byzantine princoss Sophia, niece of the last 
emperor of (Constantinople, Oonstaniino Palwologim. AHHumes the title of czar 
and adopts tho twodieaaod oaglo as tho Hymbol of IiIh authority, In consequence 
of this marriage many Greeks como to Mohcow', bringing with them Byzantine 
culture. 

1474 The princes of Rostov sell tlu'ir domain to Moscow, 

1478 The republic of Novgorod is atmexetb The principal citizens arc brought priHonors to 
Moscow, their properly k conllscated, ilie posHCHsions of tho clergy werve to endow 
the boyar followers of fvau. Ahmed, khan of the Golden Horde, sends ambassadors 
demanding homage. Ivan puts the envoya lo death, except one, who was to take 
Imek the hews to his maBicr. Tlio reply of Ahmed to this outrage is a declaration 
of war. 

1470 Ivan issues Budebnik, or Books of Laws, seeond lUiHsian code after the Eusskala 
Pravda of Xaroslav. A compariMou of two codes yhows how much the Russian 
character was lowered by Mongol domination; it is in tho reign of Ivan that we 
first luMir of tin! uho of the knout. 

1480 The JMongok invade Riiwsia. Tho two armies meet on Ihc banks of thc^ Oka and 
lice f"om c'ach other in mutual fear. On his retreat Ahmed is killed and hk army k 
annihilated i>y the Nogai TaiarH, 

1482 Gannon is vmed for first time at tho siege of Follln in Livonia. Tt was founded by 
tho ardfitect and (uighieer Arktoile Eioraventi of Bologna, tho builder of the 
Kremlin, 

1485 The principality of Tver k annexed to Moscow, 

1485 Tho InHi prinee of Vereya leaves hk domains l>y will to Ivan. 

1480 Vialka, a daughter of tho city uf Novgorod and Ikkov, and like them a ropublic, k 
anuoKcd. 

1480 Poppel conieM to Moscow m tlui first (barman amlmasador. 

1401 hlincM of Peldmm diHeovored. For first time silver and copper money k coined 
at Moscow from produce of Russian mines, 

1402“ 1503 A hu'g<! pari oi Little Uussla k reconquered from Lithuanians. 

1404 Alexamler of Lithuania murvies Ivan's daughter Helen. 

1405 Ivan, considering himself to have been insulted by a Hanseatic city, orders all mer- 

ebanis of all the cities of iliat union at Novgomd to be put in chalni and their 
property confiscated, Tills marks the end of Novgorod's (xnnmeroial greatneai. 

1400 Tho princes of Tchwnlgov and Kovgorod«Bovorsk eonio over to Moscow, 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTIJllY 

1601 Euasians routed in the battle of the Sirito, near lahorak, by the RWn.l -maatee 

the Teutonic order, Hermann von Plottcnhcrg'. ^ ” ” inast*!*- ot 

1603 A treaty ia concluded with Lithuania. Mohcow rotairm all her conmitmin r 

ia granted the title of sovereign of ail Euseia. ''««<l«o»t», and Ivan 

1605 Death of Ivan. Vasili, second son of Ivan, euccecdH him, 

1608 The Russian army ia defeated by the revolted neoplo of Kazan, 'rho viohsrm 

with the Tatara of tho Crimea, invade EuHHla' a/.d earry tS Aiag?" r,rA“ 
gatoB of Moscow. VasiU pays a largo ransti.n for tho safely of his oa tal sort 
signs a treaty by which he engages lo beetmio trihutary to the klian Thirtv 

1610 Tstr?^'st r^TuX!tS. 

1514 eniolenak is taken from the Lithuanians after hclng held liy tlmm for UO vear. 

But in the somo year tho Lithiianlaiis defeat the Russian £>ree at Orslin on Wt 
iKoi Biiiopor. liiirty thousand RuHsians are said to have fallen in liattle 

1621 Kiasan and Novgorod-Sevorsk, the last Indeiieiideiit prinidpalitloo, are annexed Cri’ 

mean Tatars devastate the country. * * » un- 

1523 A soMiid expedition against Kasaii, eoiisistliig of 160,000 men, fails of its object- one 
of its two divisions is almost anniliilatcd. ooj'we, one 

1530 Third expedition aminst Kaaan. The city is o.iri)ri.sea liy niglil and (10,000 Inhal.itaiita 
are massacred. But the Eussian eoimiiaiider. hrilicd, it is oald, by tl.e reina S m 

Kazanians, enters into a treaty of peace with them. ^ * niammg 

1633 Vasili dios. Regency of his wife, Helena (Jlinska, i.MW-or. Hupremiu-y of the Hlinlskl 
1637-43. Ivan is under tho mnuonee of tho (Hiiiski till l.Vlf, wlu'ii tliey were Torn 
Terribir inf“rmted Moscow populace, tiueli was llio youth ot Ivaii tlwi 

'‘■o'wned and takes tho tillo of Csiir. 

^}'® Sudebnik of hia grandfather Ivan HI is revised. 

we regAltod, ta Chapters, by wideli tlie alfalrs of the chiireli 

rT.'Sii!!''*'*' I”*'*"? i" annexed. 

1663 Chancellor arrives at Arcliangol and proceeds lo Mospow. Tlie KilHlisli sceure irreat 
1 privileges and estaVilish faolorics in llio wmiilry. ” 

1668 Tmtv^with^TaTeth o^KnC '’i w“, completely liroken, 

ireay witliElixabeth ^ llussiaii army Invades Livonia ami takes sev 

trroai r towBBi Xu6 Xoutonic Ofuor ihtircuipoii luiikoiji hh ulliuiHH*! with IVihinii 

1604 Ivan, with a few personal friends, retires i.o Alexnmlrovskoe, iieni- Mi scow and 

, AuhU^Ld al MreoT““‘‘^ supplications by his nobi;.. 'a’ pSll^'p?:" 

“lamTNext voTrThelTfkeTZ‘r’.’''‘n ‘P*’*®'® «""«ian» Into 

iftQA A ■ 7^^*^ they make another mid, but arcs dafaaicHl, 

iMi Ti,?”5'n-1i' uj ®lheria by tlie Cossaek lormak us far us tho Irtish river. 

?«i w ““ son ill a fit of fury. 

* ^TfPoknW^il; Arauol\a*iH^^ (l'»“"ri) king 

In the BalU^Tils f^tt 

16M WarTitrsTedem^"*^ '■'"'‘“K privileges. 

1591 Dmitri, the younger brother of Feodor (tvtuT« non by bla aevonth w!fa^ and tb* 
only obatacle to Godunov't* ambition, cUob at %lltehf Tho Sb of 
1693 poriodical mida agaiwt Mmcow, but T« JopuLo Ndt^^^ 

Godunov ioauca a ukafo (edict) binding tho peaiant ?o X wll! !£ mdS7iilm 

unmitigated serfdom. Ai a rcsulti poaBanti omlgrato in larifis itiimhtsm fn fi»fi 
mov A proaervo their freodom, ^ *h*mhora to the 

^ ^tivfaeJfj! preaoribing the mont vigormw mcaauroa for the recovery of fugb 


THE SEVENTEEm'II (.’ENTUKY 

meMa*qnaSiti*o’s”^orprovisrAe**^o*^bo*dlilrili?it''yT ^^5 ***""''*' ^''’cls nausea lea- 
H 01 provisions to be dletributed in Uoecow, whither inultltudei 
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flock from all the provinces. Five hundred thousand are said to have periahed 
in Moscow alone, which had become a city of cannibals. 

16C ) Dmitri the Impostor invades Russia and is victorious on the Deana. 
li()5 Dmi^M !s (Ideated on the plain of Dobrinitchi, not far from Ord. Godunov dies. 
Ilirt son Peodoir is proclaimed his successor. Basmanov, commander of the army, 
proelftims Dmitri. Feodor and his mother are strangled and Dmitri enters Moscow. 
lOOtJ A rebellion breaks out under Vasili Shniski. Dmitri is killed. Shulshi is proclaimed 
einpcroA 

lOOB A secoend f^lse Diurtri defeats Slmiski's army near Volkhov, but fails in an attack on 
the Troitsu monHHt<‘ry, near Moseow. lie is murdered by one of his followers in 
1010. 

1000 The Poles invade Russia and lay siege to Smolensk. 

1010 Shuiski is defeated at Klusbtno, and Wladislmwi son of the Polish king, is crowned 

cisar. 

1011 Revolt of the patriots led by Minin and Prince Pojarski. 

1012 The Poles are dJveu out of AIoscow. 

1013 Mlohael Romanov is clioscu czar. 

1017 Wladislaw appears with an army under the wmlla of Moscow, but is repulsed. The 

Treaty of Wtolbovmi is brought about by the mediation of England and Holland: 
the Russians give up Kexholm, Karelia and Ingria to Sweden, and receive in return 
Novgorod, which was lost during the Troublous Period, 

1018 Wladimaw consents to abandon bis claim to the Rus.sian throne, the czar gives up 

his claims to Livonia, Tehernigov and Smolensk, and an armistice is concluded for 
fourteen years, 

lOlt) Philarete, the father of Czar Michael, comes back from the Polish captivity, is elected 
patriarch, and becomes bis son's associate in the government of the country. 

1027 The Cossacks of the Don conquer Azov, which they offer to the czar. After convok- 
ing a Hobor, which shows little enthusiasm for the enterprise, the czar orders the 
Cossacks to evacuate it. 


Wnr with Lithuitnin 

1034 Peace of Polianovkii: the czar surrenders all claims to Livonia and all the country 
that once belonged to the Order, ns well as to Smolensk, Tehernigov and Seversk 
Tlie l^olisU king abandons his claim to the Russian throne. 

1045 Death of Michael He is succeeded by Alexis. . , , 


the laws (the Ufozhenie), which was based on the preceding codes of Ivan III and 
iv, and was sanctioned by a sober convoked at Moscow. A new police institution, 
the "chamber of secret affairs,” is created for the prevention and suppression of 
popular uprisings. Tbe Cossacks of the Ukraine revolt from Poland under the 
leadership of Bogdan Ghmielnicki. 

1040-50 Khabarov occupies the course of the Amur. 

1054 The Ukraine becomes a Russian protectorate. War with Poland. 

1005 Outoreak of war between Sweden and Poland. The Russians occupy Vilna and 
join the Swedes in their march upon Warsaw. 

1050 Truce with Poland. The Russian arms are turned against Sweden. At first they 
w®' successful, and Narvh, Dorpat and other places in Esthonia were taken, Liv- 
onia was conquered, but Riga was besieged in vain, and after many losses all the 
conquests are restored. . . * , ^ . 

1065-50 The patriarch Nieon calls two councils of the church for the purpose of revising 
the Bible and servieii -books. In eonHc<iuence of this change a great schism takes 
place in the Russian elmreh. The adherents of the old books are known as Ras- 
kolniki, and are to this day subjects of persecution. 

1067 Feaoe of Andnissov with X'olaud j Little Russia east of the Dnieper, including Smo- 
lensk, Kiev, Bevei*sk, Vitebsk, uiul Polotsk is acquired by Russia. T^s the temtorv 
wbicH had been taken by the Litliuaniana, and annexed to Poland by Treaty of Lubhn 

(1500) became Russian again. * , ... ^ « vr*- i 

1070 Rebolllou of Btenka Radzin. He takes Tzaritzln, Astrakhan. Saratov, Samara, Nijni- 

Novgorod, Tambov, and Ptmza. . , . 

1071 Btenka Radtin Is defeated near Blmbirsk and executed at Moscow. 

1070 Death of Alexis. He Si succeeded by hh eldest son, Feodor. During hia the 
books of pedigrees {rmviadnie Knigi), which determines the rank of each family 
and the office to which it was entitled {meatmeheatvo), were destroy^. 

1082 Death of Feodor. After a sanguinary outbreak of the 

days, Xvan and Feter were declared joint sovereigns, and their sister Sophia 

was to act as regent during their minority. . v v .4 

1009 Treaty of Nertchinskt the fertile region of the Amur, (mnjiuered by a handful of 
Cossacks, is restored to the Chinese, and the fortress Albazin is rased. 
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1096 Peter lakea from the I'urks llio fori, of Azov, Ritnated at the mouth of the Don, and 
coiivortrt it into a naval i)Ort. In itrt vicinity he coiuuioucca the huildin^^ of the now 
l.own of Taganroff. 

1697‘08 Peler makes his Ural journey throuKh hurone. 

1098 The Strelitz break out into open revolt, wluch xn BupprcHHod with f'vcnt bloodshed 
Their corps is diseolvcd, , . , 

1600 Peter forms a coalition with Poland and Denmark aRainBt Sweden. 

1700 BcKinnintr of the Nortliern War. The Russian forces ntistain a st ('re defeat . at 
Narva. The beginning of the new Russian year is changed from the first of Bfep- 
tember to the first of January. 


TIIR EIOlITEKNTIt CENTUKY 


170.^ Peter begins the building of Et. l^dersbiirg. 

1706 The Cossacks of the Don revoli,. 

1707 The secret marriage of Peter with C’atlu'rine takes place. 

1709 Mftzpppcij of tlio COBWUckM^ tovoIIh, of I ultowfi»« 

1710 Turkey declares war ngainst Russia. 

1711 Th(j old Bupremo council of boyars (Uouma) is replaced by tlu' senate, into which 

merit ana gervice might obtain admission indepi'ndenily of noble origin. By the 
terms of the Treaty of the Pruth Peter surrenderM to tin* 1 urkn his artillery, givoi 
back Azov, and unJlertakes to rase Taganrog. , yit » .« 

17H Tho llussianH gain over the Kv('des the important naval vkdory of Aland or llanklU. 

Peter heooinca master of I'^inland. , ,, , it a * 

1717 Peter makes a second tour through Kiiropc. A general pobec, modelled on that of 

France, is instituted. ^ . . , » ^ 

1718 Peter's eldest son, Alexis, is executed. I'lie old pnkaz m r(‘plrteed by eoUeges for for- 

eign affairs, finance, justice, and commerce. 

1710 Tho Russians ravage Sweden almost up to the gates of SttM-kholm. 

1720 The Russians renew their devn«tati(m of Wweden, notwilhsd.nnding the presence of 


an English fleet. , , * , 

1721 Treaty of Nystad with Sweden*. Pci('r U h'ft master of Livonui, Kaihonin, tngrla, 

and' the districts of Viborg and Kexholin in Finland. Pet(w promulgaten an ukaae 
(afterwards abrogated by Paul) that i,li(' soveiadgn has the right of naming hia 
suceossor. The iVtriarchate is aholished and its income united to the public 
vovenue, In its place the holy synod is cstahliHlual lor the supreme diroction of 
filPtixiirB * 

1722 The ichin is established; whoever enhrs tin' ocivlce of that slate be('omeH a genlh'» 

man. The exporting of merchandiH(* through Archangel k prohibited in favour of 
St. Petersburg, 

1722*24 War with Persia. The provinces of (Riilan, Mazandaran, and Astrabad (Aitara- 
bath) arc annexed to Uussia, 

1726 Death of Peter. Ho is succeeded by his second wife, Oalharitto. 

1720-27 The St, Petcrslmrg Aendenty of Science founded. 

1727 Death of Catherine. She is succeeded by IPutar II) son of Alexis. Menwhlkov, who 

was the real ruler of UusBla under Catherine, i» banUhed to Siberia. 

1730 Death of looter It. Anna, daught-er of fvan, tin' brother of Peter the Cw'at, h ehosen 
his sueccasor after submitting to t.ho tf'rms dictated by the great nablc«"«"t< runs 
intended to conv('rt the government into nn olignrehy. 

1733*36 Wnr of the Polish iSuceeftsion: Russia intervenes on behalf of the elector of 
Saxony, Augustus HI, and defeatH tlm French attempt to replaeo Btanklaui 
DeszQzynski on the throm?' of Poland. 

1733 Russia surrenders her Persian poMHossiiuis in return for extensive trading privilegea 
to Russian merchants. 

1736*30 War with Turkey, in eonjuneiion wilh Austria, The RuMians eommer Otehiikov 
at the mouth of the Dnieper and the important fortress ot Khotin on llie same river, 
But at tho peace of Belgrade, hastily coneluded by the AuHtrlaim, they retain only 
Azov. 

1740 Deatli f»f Anna Ivan VI, her granJ-nephew, aueeoods her, with Birmi, duke of Oour- 

land, as regent during his minority. 

1741 A coup d’etat, led by Field -marshal MUnlcb, deposed Biron and ralscH Prinewi 

Anna, mother of Ivan, to tb© regency. But Mtlnieh k the real ruler. A miae(a 
Tcvnluiion depoBes Ivan,, scndi Mtlnieh to Siberia, and wikcB to the throne IlU*a- 
bflth, a daughter of Peter the Great by Catherine, Bw'eden, urged on by France* 
dcelares war. The Swedes arc defeated at Vllmanstrand. 

1742 Seventeen thousand Swedoa surrender at Hokingfora. T1te Armenian eburchoi to 

both capitals are sxippreescd by order of the holy synod. 
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i743 Treaty of Abo with Sweden; Hussia /acquires the southern part of Finland as far as 
the river Kymrnene. 

!I2! I!*® custom-houses of the interior* as well as many toll duties, are suppressed. 

^7o5 Hnfc flwt JiUfjflian univeriftity In fotindod at Mobwvv. 

1760 The first Kusnian public theatre is ostablishcd at St. l^oteraburg. Three years later 
another theatre is established at Moscow. 

1767 The Uussiana under Apraxin defeat at JUgcrndorf the rrussians under Lewald. 

1768 The Itntsians under femor are defeated by Frederick the Groat at Zomdorf. The 

Ac^-demy of Fine Arts is established at St. Petersburg. 

Ji750 Saltikov defeats Frederick at Kunorsdorf. 

1700 The Russians plunder Berlin. 

1702 Death of Eliza ueth. She is succeeded by her nephew, Peter m. son of her sister 
Anna. He makes peace with Frederick, restores to him east Prussia, which was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Russians, and orders his army to aid Frederick against the 
Au-strians. Peter issues an ukase freeing the nobility from the obligation of enter- 
ing upon some state employment; is assassinated and is succeeded by his wife, 
Ontherlne. Catherine recalls the Russian armies from Prussia. 

1704 Assassination of Prince Ivan. Itesumption of the ecclesiastical lands with their 
ond million serfs by the state. 

1700-08 A great mhor is convened, first at Moscow and then at St. Petersburff, for the 
compilation of a new code. It fails of its object. ^ 

1707 A ukase forbids serfs to bring complaints against their masters, who were author- 

ised to send them at will to {Liberia or to force them into the army. 

1707-74 War with Turkey. 

1708 Masiacre of Jews at Uman, in the Government of Kiev, under the leadership of the 

Cossack Gonta. 

1700 The Ruasiana under Oalitzin take Khotin. 

1770 Itumiantzev is victorious over the Tatars on the banks of the Larga and over the 

grand vizir at Kai^l. Three hundred thousand Kalmucks, with their wives and 
children, their cattle and their tents, flee from Russia to China. 

1771 Conquest of the Crimea by Dolgoruki. Annihilation of the Turkish fleet at Tchesme. 

1772 The Congress of Foksbani fails to bring about peace and the war is renewed. First 

division of Poland. Russia acciuircs white Russia, including Polotsk, Vitebsk, Orsha, 
Mohilov, Matislavl, Gomel, 

177!l*74 Pugatchev's revolt. 

1774 Pea(‘e of Kiitehuk-Kainardji : the sultan acknowledges the independence of the 
Tatars of the C'timea, the Bug and the Kuban, and cedes to Russia Azov on the 
Don, Kinburn at the mouth of the Dnieper, and all the fortified places of the Crimea. 
1776 The Zaparog military republic of the Cossacks is dissolved. The empire is reor- 

S aniKM. instead of fifteen provinces there are created fifty governments sub- 
Ivided Into districts. 

1783 Formal annexation of the Crimea and the country of the Kuban. 

1787-02 Second war with Turkey in conjunction with Austria. 

1788 W War with Sweden. The Peace of Varela restores the atatm mo anU helium. 

1788 The storming of Otchakov by Potemkin, accompanied by an indiscrimate massacre. 
1780 Suvarov wins the battles of Fokshani and Rimnik. Potemkin takes Bender. 

1790 Buv .rov takes Ismail The Austrians sign the Peace of Blstova, but the Russians 
continue the war, Repnin defeats the grand vizir at Matchin, 

17C2 Treaty of Jassy, The Russians retain only Otchakov and the seaboard between 
the Bug and the Dniester. 

1703 Second division of Poland, Rusnla obtains an enormous extension of territory in 
Lithuania and absorbs the rest of Volhinia, Podolia, and Ukraine. 

1704 Kosoiuozko is defeated by Fersen at Maciejowice and Suvarov storms Praga, a suburb 
of Warsaw, 

1706 Third division of Poland. Russia obtains the rest of Lithuania, besides other ter- 
ritories which at one time had been Russian, while Poland proper is divided between 
Austria and Prussia. The former power also obtains Galicia or Red Russia. Cour- 
land is annexed by Russia. Its last duke, Peter Biron, voluntarily renounoos it in 
return for a yearly revenue. 

1700 Death of Catherine. Accession of her son FauL 

1708 P&ul pomulgates the line of succession according to primogeniture, with precedence 
in the male line. Russia joins the second coalition against France, with England, 
Austria, Kanles and Turkey. 

1709 Suvarov ^fefeafs Moreau on the Adda, Macdonald on the Trebbla, and Joubert at Novi. 
Korsakov is defeated by Mossena at Zurich, and Suvarov is forced to make his 
memorable retreat across the Alps. 

1800 Eecondliation with France, chiefly owing to the English occupation of Malta. 
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•) 

(lonquortt (U' the, rcr.siiin province (»!’ Sliirviin, uiitl i lu* ot I)(‘rl)c>ii. 

War willi Turkey. Alexaiulcr JoItih foiirUi conlition, t)f wliieli in nluo u metn- 


1801 Assassination of Paul. His son Alaxandor sma'Ceds him. TIu* new . nijn'ror oncliulc*' 
trcaticfl of peace with Knydund, Kraiic(‘, and Siuiii). <!eor|.*hS <'»’ <Jrusia, is formally 
anucMHl, and a war with Persia ft)llows in eonsemumce. 

180t2 Kijijfht niinistriCH are eHtalilislual in place id' tin' colh'^’cs founded hy Peter the (Jreut, 
1804 'I'he Persians are defeated at JOtehiniad/iii. 

I80r) Alexander joins the third coalition with Austria atiil hhi/rUiml. Italile of Vnsterlilifi. 
1800 
1800 

her. Hatties of Pultuak and (hdyniin. 

1807 Tlattlea of Kyhui and Friedlund. i'euee of 'rilsil. KnsHia aeipiires Bielostok, n part 

of Prussian Poland. 

1808 War with Sweden, ^'inland is overrvin by a Htissian army. 

1809 By the Treaty of Fredrikshanm Sweden surrendta-H Finland, 'rt” Finns are allowed 

complete autonomy, the c/ar being its graml duke. War with d'urkey. The i(u«- 
sians are defeated at Silistria. 

1810 The Kussiana arc vietorions over the 'rurks at Bat yen on the Dantibe. 

1811 The Eussians arc vietorious at ItUHtelmk. Twimty llumHimd 'Ptirks surrender at 

Oinrgevo. 

1812 By the Treaty of Bukhareat Hussia aeipiires Bessarnhia atul a large part of ^foldavift, 

with the fortresses of Khotin and Bender. 'I'he Pnith lieeomes ils iHumdarv. Tlie 
district of Vihorg, which was aeipiired from Sweden in 1/44, in iidiled to flnhmd. 
Count Spciauski, leader of the liheral p/irty, is dismiHsed. Hater he was exiled to 
Peru. Invasion of Bussin by Napoleon, Battles of Smolensk and Borodhun Fir- 
ing of Moscow’. Napoleon orders a cel rest (Oeluher 18). Battle of Malojaros- 
lavet/. compels Napoleon to retreat hy his old route. 'Phe Beresina crossed' (No- 
vember 2(lth-20th). 

1813 By the Treaty of Kalish Alexander engages not to lay down his anim until Prussia 

had reeoveml all its lost territories. The UuNsiatiH nml PruMsiutm are defeated at, 
Hntwm and Bautzen. The allies are repulsed before Dresden, Hal lie of I.einsle. 
Peace of (lulistan with Persia. Bussia obtains Baku and the western shore of the 
Caspian. 

1814 The Uussians invade Franeo iogethm- witli the alllcH. At the eongresM of Vienna 

Alexander inHisHs on the creation of a kitigdom of Poland under his rule, 

1815 By the Treaty of Vienna Alexander ohlains nil of INdand, e\eent (JulSeiu* Craeow, 

and Posen. (Jonelushm of the Holy .VlHanee. 

1810 Abolition of serfdom in Ksthonia. 

1817 Abolition of serfdom in Courland. 

1818 Abolition of serfdom in Livonia. In all Bailie nr4ivineeH the emnueipated peaaanti 

receive no portion of the land, wldeh remnlna in poHsesMion of the nobles. A eon- 
stituiion atid separate administration are granted to the Pollsli klngdiim. 

1810 Fslablishmeiit of milit.'iry /‘olonies in the border provinces of the north, went and 
south. 

1825 Death of Alexander, His .brother NioEolaaX smweds him. Hevoli of the Deka- 
hnsts. 

182(1 Wjir with Persia. 

1827 War with Turkey, 'rhe Turkish (leet Is destroyed at Navurino by the eoinbl.ed 

Ihu'is of England, Franee. and IBissia, 

1828 Peace of Turknmnehai. Persia eedes tlie provinees of Frivan and Nakhitehevun, 

pays a war indemnity, and grants important trading privileges. The Uussians in- 
vade the Dnnuhian prlneipalities and (ak«' Varna, ibmkievlteh takes Kars. 

1820 Diebitseh defeats the Turks at Kluvetehi, takes Hilistrin, crosses the Balkans, and 
takes Adrianople. Peace of Adrlanonle. Uussia gets control of the mouths of tlie 
portion of Armenia inefmllng Erzernm, and reesdves a w ar indemnity. 
1830 I ho new <xme, a eomplete eolleellon of (he laws of the UnsHian Kmpire, is protmib 
in.., iusumctlon. The Hussiana are emupelled to eviunmie the eountry. 

18,11 Paskicviteli takes Warsaw, The Imilding of new Homan (hiiholic ehnrehea In Poland 
is prohibited, 

1,8.32 Poland is inwporated with Uussla. 'fhe e/mHlltuihm granted hy Alexander is aH'* 
nulled, and Poland is divided into five governments. 

183,3 By the rreaty of Unkiar-Skeleisl Uussla obtains mhUtional rights to meddle In th« 
internal slfalrs of 'Jhirkey, 

1830 A Buasiau expedition to the khanate of Khiva k eomnelled to return. 

Hungary. Capitulation of (lUrgei at VUUgos. 

1863 ihe Crimean War. The Russians eeeupy the Danubian principalities. ]^Struetlnil 
of the Turkish llect at Sinope. 
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1864 I'ranco aiul England join Turkey. BaiUo of the Alma. Siege of SobaBtopol, Fall 
of BoniarHund. 

1H66 Sardinia joiuH the alliew. Baitlea of Balakkva, Inkernmn, and Tchernain. Fall of 
S d)aHU)])(r. Bombardment of Sveaborg. Tins Uuasians take Kara. Nicholas I 
dies. His son Aloxandor n sutHHieds him. 

1866 Treaty of Paris. lUmsia relinquishes the numtha of the Danube and a portion of 
Beisarabia, roHiores Kara, given up the protectorate over the Oriental Christiana 
and t '‘''<5 Danubian principidiiieH, and agrees to have no war vessels in the Black 
Her . 

868 (Jeneral Muraviev signs (he (reaty of Aigun with tho Cliineao, by which Kussia 
HC(iuir<'s the entire bdi bank oi the /.mur. 

1869 (Japtun' of SeUauiyl. 

18(11 lh«ancii»i«tion of the Hcrfti. 

1808 Polish insurreeii<»n. 

1804 Pinal pacilieaiion of the Ciuu'usuh. UeformH in judicial adminisivation. Institution 
of represent’* live asmnubheH {zeniHivos) for governments and districts. By ukase, 
iklish peasantM are given in fee-Hiniplo the. lands which they had cultivated as 
tenant««at"\vill. 

1806 TasUkend taken frcun the emir of Bokhara; organisation of the province of Turkea- 
^ tan, 

1800 Karakoxov fires at ih<‘ emperor at Hi. Petersburg. 

1807 CJovcrnor^gem'ralship of Turkestan ('reat<al, Bale of Alaska to the ITnitod States. 

A Hlavophil eongresH is held at Moscow. The prince of Mingrelia relinquishes his 
aovercign rights for one millknii ruldes. Russian is substituted for (fennan as tho 
offk'iauanguage of Livonia, Knihonitt, and Courland, Peafianls are given the owner- 
nidp of tho lands which they oecupictl as tenants. 

1808 Banmrkand iakim from Bokhara. 

1870 Khiva i» stormed by General Kauffman, 

1871 Tire INtnius Conferenee, held at London, nbolishes paragraph 11 of iho Park treaty 

dclimiiing Kusakn fortifications and naval forces on the Black 8«a, 

1878 'i’he right hank of the Amu Daria (.fuxarics) is anne.ved and the rest of Khiva he- 
eonu'H a vnaaiil state, 

1871 thii vernal eompulMory military HCiviee in int.roduecd. The vice-royalty of Poland is 
abolished, and ils administrative fusion with UviMsia becomea c^ompkic. 

1876 UUMHia cedes to Japan the Kurile iHlands, Japan gives Up its claims to the southern 

jmrl of Bakhaliu. 

1870 J'be khanate of Kbukand is abstubed and transformed into the province of Ferghana. 

1877 W'ar with ’'I'urkcy. ''Uh* Russian atlvanee is beaten back in Europe and in Asia. Tho 

Hhipka pans alone remains In Ilusslan hands. Three defeats before Plevna, wdikh 
is beiueged and forced to capitulate with 40,000 men, Kars is taken. 

1H7H 'I'hc Utwnlaim cross the Balkans, The Bhipka army is captured, Adrianoplo taken, 
the lnit Turkish army k ahmwt annihilated, and the Russians reach tno Bea of 
Marmora, Treaty of Han Btefano: Treaty of Berlin. Aasassination of General 
(1'rcpov at Ht. Peterwhurg, and acqwk'L’^l of Vera ZassuUfcch, Asiassination of Gen- 
eral Mei«eniH('V. chief of gendarmerie, 

18/0 Hoh)viov tlrea mik shotH nl, the emperor. An attempt is made to wreck iho train by 
v'hich the ewu* was trav<dling from Moseoiw to Rt, Peiersburg. 

1880 An nttenupi in made to blow up the Winter Palace. Lork-Mtdikov is plactsl at tho 
bead <»f a commiHsion with dictatorial powers. 

IHHl Asaassinatmn of the emperor, The Tekke-Turkomans arc subjected by Bkobelov. 
AniLJewisb riots in souiberu llusHia, 

1882 The ** May laws’* of Ignatiev issued against the Jews. Agrarian diMturbauces in 
the Baltic |»rovimTH give the government a wtdwmo pretext for additional meas- 
ures (ff ruMsilleatlon* 

188,1 Alexander HI Is clowned at Moseow. 

IHH4 Tim Turkomans of iho Merv oasis make submisHitm to Russia, The emperors of 
Russia, Germany and Austria meet at Bkierniewicc, where they form the Threij 
Emperora’ lamgue for the term of three years. 

IHHfi The Afghans are defi'ulcd by General Komarov at Penjdch. The TrauH-Cuspian rail- 
way is begun. 

1886 Gont rary to Article M) of (he Treaty of Berlin, Bat urn is transformed into a forti- 

fied naval port. 

1887 A tHUuventiou between England and Russia is signed for the delimitation of tho 

Russo Afghan frontier. The RuHsian iiJvnnee in the direetion of Herat is stopped. 
1H8H An army ollleer named Timoviev makes nu attempt on tiie cKar’s life. The Trans- 
Gaspinn railwav is I'ompleted. Baninrkaud Is linked wilii the (‘’aspian, Tho im- 
perial train is derailed at Borki. 'Pin* I’/ar and his family escape iniury* 
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1800 Three cominia«ions are appohd<*<l to prepare pliuw for aHainnilating tho FisinM pos- 

tal, monetary, and flaearHyatema with thoHo <jf the en>piri% ^ * 

1801 A French squadron under Adniiral (lervala viaita Kronattadt. A auccewiiion of fandre® 

begins. An ukase is isaiied directing lAe eouftirueiion of a tm^vfAy Hue wlm*!* 
should connect the European systtuu with Hie Hacille coast. Work fii eommenoea 
on seven sections simultaneously. 

1893 A Kussian squadron under Admiral Avclau visUw Touhin. 

1894 A military convention, arranged hy the militarv authoritiea of Uuasi» and France 

is ratilied. Death of Alexander lU and aectisHion of iNAoholiall. * 

1895 An Anglo-lluasisn convention is signed settling disputes as to the Fainir^ 

Kussitt, in conjunction with (Jernmay and France,' forces Japan to revise the terms 
pf tho Treaty of Shinumoseki Ity giving up the liaodmng peninsula. Hussia ob- 
tains the right to carry the Hilicrian railway across (Juuese territory from Hire- 
tenak to Vladivostok, thus avoiding a long detour, besides getting control of North 
Manchuria, 

189Q Coronation of the cTiar at Moscow, Oatastrophe on the Khmlin^kl plain. The cm- 
peror visits Germany, Austria, England, and France. 

1807 President Enure makes an oilUdal visit to Bt. Petershurg. and the term alliance 
is for tho drat time used in tho wunpUmentary speeches, Hpecio payment is 
estahUahed, ^ 

1898 Eusaia leases Port Arthur and Talienwan, and obtains leave to carry a branch of 
the TrauB-Siherian line through Manchuria to Urn sen. An imperial docreo declarw 
that tho powers of the Finnish diet are to he Hmitml to matt-era of strictly bund 
not imperial, concern. General Hobrlk'ov is anpointwl Governor general t»f Finland 
1890 During the Boxer uprising tho Chinoso authoritiea in Manchuria ihudaro war against 
Kussia. Tho Eussian authorities refcaliato with the musnaero of HUgovcaidlenak 
Russia nasumca the civil and miUtury administration of Manehuria, Peace Gon- 
fcroncc held at tho Hague. 

1900 Tho Bank of Persian I-oam is founded by tho Eusiian government 


THE TWENTIETH GENTGEY 

1901 The state monopoly in the nianufacturo and sale of spirits In extended to tho whole 
empire. 

I??? Alexiev appointed as hrst Kussian viceroy of Um Far East. 

1904 Outbreak of the Russo- Japanebo war, Japanese i\mt wins vtotorie», Euwlan kud foroei 

•.a/iK 1 ?**:*??*“'*) thoBhadio, Port Arthur Wicgml. 

1905 Pott Arthur surrenders. Battle of Mukden, ftaltlo fleet destroyed In Hen of Japan. Pwot 

of Portsmouth. Terrible outbreaks at home, (Jm* grants a Miifttltutfon, Revolt 
oontinues, 

1906 Revolt put down. 

1906 Kevolt put down. Firat Dumn oMnjd by Cuie. Dl«ttiotv«d In July by Impnrinl OkuMu 

Politiojil cn«i8. „Duma mooU in Fuilmd. tovoloUonnty niovwnnnt* nnd ilU<if<l«n 

throudiout the Empire. 

1907 Second Duma opened in Maroh ; dissolved in June j looiallit deputiw nrmted. Ikvoln. 

tiona^ continue. TreaUtw with Great Britain and Japam Agreement 

with Great Britain oonoermng Petiia. 
















